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Horacr GREELEY was born at Amherst, in New Hampshire, 
Feb. 3, 1811. He was the third of the seven children of Zaccheus 
Greeley, a respectable farmer, of Scotch-Irish lineage. 

The township of Amherst contains about eight square miles of some- 
what better land than the land of New England generally is. Wheat 
cannot be grown on it to advantage, but it yields fair returns of 
rye, oats, potatoes, Indian corn, and young men: the last-named of 
which commodities forms the chief article of export. The farmers 


have to contend against hills, rocks, stones innumerable, sand, 


marsh, and long winters; but a hundred years of tillage have sub- 
dued these obstacles in part, and the people generally enjoy a safe 
and moderate prosperity. Yet severe is their toil. To see them 
ploughing along the sides of those steep, rocky hills, the plough 
creaking, the oxen groaning, the little boy-driver leaping from sod 
to sod, as an Alpine boy is supposed to leap from crag to crag, the 
ploughman wrenching the plough round the rocks, boy and man 
every minute or two uniting in a prolonged and agonizing yell for 
the panting beasts to stop, when the plough is caught by a hidden 
rock too large for it to overturn, and the so.emn slowness with 
which the procession winds, and creaks, and groans along, gives te 
the languid citizen, who chances to pass by, a new idea of hara 


work, and a flew sense of the happiness of his lot, 
1 1 


\ 


2 EARLY CHILDHOOD. 


The farm owt.ed by Zaccheus Greeley when his son Horace was 
porn, was four or five miles from the village of Amherst. ite cons 
sisted of fifty acres of land—heavy land to till_rocky, moist, 
and uneven, worth then eight hundred dollars, now two thousand. 
The house, a small, unpainted, but substantial and well-built farm. 
house, stood, and still stands, upon a ledge or platform, half way 
up a high, steep, and rocky hill, commanding an extensive and al- 
most panoramic view of the surrounding country. In whatever 
direction the boy may have looked, he saw rock. Rock is the 
feature of the landscape. There is rock in the old orchard behind 
the house; rocks peep out from the grass in the pastures; there is 
rock along the road; rock on the sides of the hills; rock on their 
summits; rock in the valleys; rock in the woods ;—rock, rock, 
everywhere rock. And yet the country has not a barren look. I 
shoul/ esllit 4 serious looking country ; one that would be congenial 
to grim covenanters and exiled round-heads.. The prevailing colors 
are dark, even in the brightest month of the year. The pine woods, 
the rock, the shade of the hilly the color of the soil, are all dark 
and serious. It is a still, unfrequented region. One may ride along 
the road upon which the house stands, for many a mile, without 
passing a single vehicle. The turtles hobble across the road fear- 
less of the crushing wheel. If any one wished to know the full 
meaning of the word country, as distinguished from the word town, 
he need do no more than ascend the hill on which Horace Greeley 
saw the light, and look around. 

Yet, the voice of the city is heard even there; the opinions of 
the city influence there; for, observe, in the very room in which 
our hero was born, on a table which stands where, in other days, a 
bed stood, we recognize, among the heap of newspapers, the wel!- 
known heading of the Wrrxiy TRIBUNE. 

Such was the character of the region.in which Horace Greeley 
passed the greater part of the first seven years of his life. His 
father’s neighbors were all hard-working farmers—men who work- 
ed their own farms—who were nearly equal in wealth, and to whom 
the idea of social inequality, founded upon an inequality in possess: 
ions, did not exist, even as an idea. Wealth and want were alike 
snknown. It was a community of plain people, who had derived 
all their book-knowledge from the district schol, and depended 
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HORACE LEARNS TO READ. ‘ 8 


upon the village newspaper for their knowledge of the world with- 
out. There were no heretics among them. All the people eithet 
cordially embraced or undoubtingly assented to the faith called 
Qrthodox, and al] of them attended, more or less regularly, the 
churches in which that faith was expounded. 

The first great peril of his existence escaped, the boy grew apace, 
and passed through the minor and ordinary dangers of infancy with- 
out having his equanimity seriously disturbed. He was a “quiet 
and peaceable child,” reports his father, and,though far from robust, 
suffered little from actual sickness. 

To say that Horace Greeley, from the earliest months of his exist- 
ence, manifested signs of extraordinary intelligence, is only to repeat 
what every biographer asserts of his hero, and every mother of her 
child. Yet, common-place as it is, the truth must be told. Horace 
Greeley did, as a very young child, manifest signs of extraordinary 
intelligence. He took to learning with the promptitude and in- 
stinctive, irrepressible love, with which a duck is said to take to the 
water. His first instructor was his mother; and never was there 
a mother better calculated to awaken the mind of a child, and 

keep it awake, than Mrs. Greeley. 

Tall, muscular, well-formed, with the strength of a man without 
his coarseness, active in her habits, not only capable of hard work, 
but delighting in it, with a perpetual overflow of animal spirits, an 
exhaustless store of songs, ballads and stories, and a boundless, ex- 
uberant good will toward all living things, Mrs. Greeley was the 
life of the house, the favorite of the neighborhood, the natural 
friend and ally of children; whatever she did she did ‘ with a will.” 
She was a great reader, and remembered all she read. ‘Sha 
‘worked,” says one of my informants, “in doors and out of doors, 
could out-rake any man in the town, and could load the hay-wag. 
ons as fast and as well as her husband. She hoed in the garden; 
she labored in the field; and, while doing more than the work of an 
ordinary man and an ordinary woman combined, would laugh and 
sing all day long, and tell stories all the evening.” 

To these stories the boy listened greedily, as he sat on the floor 

‘at. her feet, while she spun and talked with equal energy. They 
“served,” says Mr. Greeley, in a passage already quoted, “to awaken 
in me a thirst for knowledge, and a lively interest in learning and 
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history.” Think of it, you word-mongering, gerund-grinding 
teachers who delight in signs and symbols, and figures and “ facts,” 
and feed little children’s souls on the dry, innutr‘tious husks of 
knowledge; and think of it, you play-abhorring, fiction-forbidding 
parents! Awaken the inéerest in learning, and the thirst for knowl- 
edge, and there is no predicting what may or what may not result 
from it. Scarcely a man, distinguished for the supremacy or the 
beauty of his immortal part, has written the history of his childhood 
without recording the fact that the celestial fire was first kindled 
in his soul by means similar to those which awakened an “ interest 
in learning” and a “thirst for knowledge” in the mind of Horace 
Greeley. 

“Horace learned to read before he had learned to talk; that is, 
before he could pronounce the longer words. No one regularly 
taught him. When he was little more than two years old, he began 
to pore over the Bible, opened for his entertainment on the floor, 
and examine with curiosity the newspaper given him to play with. 
He cannot remember a time when he could not read, nor can any 
one give an account of the process by which he learned, except that 
he asked questions incessantly, first about the pictures in the news- 
paper, then about the capital letters, then about the smaller ones, 
and finally about the words and sentences. At three years of age 
he could read easily and correctly any of the books prepared for 
children; and at four, any book whatever. But he was not satisfied 
with overcoming the ordinary difficulties of reading. Allowing 
that nature gives to every child a certain amount of mental force to 
be used in acquiring the art of reading, Horace had an over- 
plus of that force, which he employed in learning to read with his 
book in positions which increased the difficulty of the feat. All the 
friends and neighbors of his early childhood, in reporting him a 
prodigy unexampled, adduce as the unanswerable and clinching 
proof of the fact, that, at the age of four years, he could read 
any, book in whatever position it might be placed,—rigk t-side up, 
up-side down, or sidewise. 

His third winter Horace spent at the house of his grandfather, 
David Woodburn, in Londonderry, attended the district schoor 
there, and distinguished himself greatly, He had no right to at- 
tend the Londonderry school, and the people of the rural districts 
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THE SCHOOL-HOUSE, 


A DISTRICT SCHOOL FORTY YEARS AGO, 5 


are apt to be strenuous upon the point of not admitting to their 
school pupils from other towns; but Horace was an engaging 
child; “‘every one liked the little, white-headed fellow,” says a 
surviving member of the school committee, “and so we tavored 
him.” 

A district school—and what was a district school forty years 
ago? Horace Greeley never attended any but a district school, and 
it concerns us to know what manner of place it was, and what 
was its routine of exercises. 

The school-house stood in an open place, formed (usually) by the 
crossing of roads. It was very small, and of one story; contained 
one apartment, had two windows on each side, a small door in the 
gable end that faced the road, and alow door-step before it. It 
was the thing called Hous, in its simplest form. But for its roof, 
windows, and door, it had been a Box, large, rough, and unpainted. 
Within and without, it was destitute of anything ornamental. It 
was not enclosed by a fence; it was not shaded by atree. The sun 
in summer, the winds in winter, had their will of it: there was no- 
thing to avert the fury of either. The log school-houses of the pre- 
vious generation were picturesque and comfortable; those of the 
present time areas prim, neat, and orderly (and as elegant some- 
‘imes) as the cottage of an old maid who enjoys an annuity; but the 
school-house of forty years ago*had an aspect singularly forlorn and 
uninviting. It was built for an average of thirty pupils, but it fre- 
quently contained fifty ; and then the little school-room was a com- 
pact mass of young humanity: the teacher had to dispense with 
fis table, and was lucky if he could find room for his chair. The 
side of the apartment opposite the door was oceupied, chiefly, by a 
vast fireplace, four or five feet wide, where a carman’s load of wood 
could burn in one prodigious fire. Along the sides of the reom was 
a low, slanting shelf, which served for a desk to those who wrote, 
and against the sharp edge of which the elder pupils leaned when 
they were not writing. The seats were made of “slabs,” inverted, 
supported on sticks, and without backs. The elder pupils sat along 
the sides of the room,—the girls on one side, the boys on the other; 
the youngest sat nearest the fire, where they were as much too 
warm as those wh sat near the door were too cold. Ina school 
of forty pupils, there would be a dozen who were grown up, mar 
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riageable young men and women. Not unfrequently married men, 
and occasionally married women, attended school in the winter. 
Among the younger pupils, there were usually a dozen who could 
not read, and half as many who did not know the alphabet. Tha 
teacher was, perhaps, one of the farmer’s ‘sons of the district, whe 
knew a little more than his elder pupils, and only a little; or he 
‘was a student who was working his way through college. His 
wages were those of a farm-laborer, ten or twelve dollars. a month 
and his board. He boarded “ round,” 2. e. he lived a few days at 
each of the houses of the district, stopping longest at the most 
agreeable place. The grand qualification of a teacher was the abil- 
ity “to do” any sum in the arithmetic. To know arithmetic was to 
be a learned nan. Generally, the teacher was very young, some- 
times not more than sixteen years old; but, if he possessed the due 
expertness at figures, if he could read the Bible without stumbling 
over the long words, and without mispronouncing more than two 
thirds of the proper names, if he could write well enough to set a 
decent copy, if he could mend a pen, if he had vigor enough of - 
character to assert his. authority, and strength enough of arm to 
maintain it, he would do. The school began at nine in the morn- 
ing, and the arrival of that hour was announced by the teacher's 
rapping upon the window frame with a ruler. The boys, and the 
girls too, came tumbling in, rosy and glowing, from their snow- 
balling and sledding. The first thing done in school was reading. 
The “first class,” consisting of that third of the pupils who could 
read best, stood on the floor and read round once, each individual 
reading about half a page of the English Reader. Then the second 
class. Then the third. Last of all, the youngest children said their 
letters. By that time, a third of the morning was over; and then 
the reading began again; for public opinion demanded of the teach- 
er that he should hear every pupil read four times a day, twice in 
the morning and twice in the afternoon. Those who were not in 
the class reading, were employed, or were supposed to be employed, 
in ciphering or writing. When they wanted to write, they went to 
the teacher with their writing-book and pen, and he set a copy,— 
“ Procrastination is the thief of time,” “ Contentment is a virtue,” 
or some other wise saw,—and mended the pen. When they were 
puzzled with a “sum,” they went to the teacher to have it elucidat- 
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ed. They seem to have written and ciphered as much or as little 
as they chose, at what time they chose, and in what manner. Ir 
_some schools there were classes in arithmetic and regular instruc 
tion in writing, and one class in grammar; but such schools, forty 
years ago, were rare. The exercises of the morning were concluded 
with a general spell, the teacher giving out the words from a spell- 
ing-book, and the pupils speliing them at the top of their voices. 
At noon the school was dismissed ; at one it was summoned again, 
to go through, for the next three hours, precisely the same routine 
as that of the morning. In this rude way the last generation of 
children learned to read, write, and cipher. But they learned 
something more in those rude tchool-houses, They learned obedi- 
ence. They were tamed and disciplined., The means employed 
were extremely unscientific, but the thing was done! The means, 
in fact, were merely a ruler, and what was called, in contradistine- 
tion to that milder weapon, ‘the heavy gad ;” by which express- 
ion was designated tive feet of elastic sapling of one year’s growth. 
These two implements were plied vigorously and often. Girls got 
their full share of them. Girls old enough to be wives were no 
more exempt than the young men old enough to marry them, who 
sat on the other side of the schoolroom. It was thought, that if a 
youth of either sex was not too old to do wrong, neither he nor she 
was too old to suffer the consequences. In some districts, a teacher 
was valued in proportion to bis severity ; and if he were backward 
in applying the ferule and the “ gad,” the parents soon began to be 
uneasy. They thought he had no energy, and inferred that the 
children could not be learning much. In the district schools, then, 
of forty years ago, all the pupils learned to read and to obey ; most 
of them learned to write; many acquired a competent knowledge 
of figures; a few learned the rudiments of grammar; and if any 
learned more than these, it was generally due to their unassisted 
and unencouraged exertions. There were no school-libraries at that 
time. The teachers usually possessed little general information, and 
the little they did possess was not often made to contribute to the 
mental nourishment of their pupils. 

On one of the first benches of the Londonderry school-house, near 
the fire, we may imagine the little white-headed fellow, whom every 
body liked, to be seated during the winters of 1813-14 and’14~15. He 
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was eager to go to school. When the snow lay on the ground in 
drifts too deep for him to wade through, one of his aunts, who still 
lives to tell the story, would take him up on her shoulders and 
carry him to the door. He was the possessor that winter, of three 
books, the “Columbian Orator,” Morse’s Geography, and a spell- 
ing book. From the Columbian Orator, he learned many pieces by 
heart, and among others, that very celebrated oration which prob- 
ably the majority of the inhabitants of this nation have at some pe- 
riod of their lives been able to repeat, beginning, 


‘You ’d scarce expect one of my age 
To speak in pubiic ou the stage.” 


One of his schoolf!lows has a vivid remembrance of Horace’s re- 
citing this piece before the whole school in Londonderry, before he 
was old enough to utter the words plainly. He had a lisping, 
whining little voice, says my informant, but spoke with the utmost 
confidence, and greatly to the amusement of the school. He spoke 
the piece so often in public and private, as to become, as it were, 
identified with it, as a man who knows one song sugyests that 
song by his presence, and is called upon to sing it wherever he 
goes. 

It isa pity that no one thinks of the vast importance of those 
“ Orators” and reading books which the children read and wear 
out in reading, learning parts of them by heart, and repeating 
them over and over, till they become fixed in the memory and 
embedded in the character forever. And it is a pity that those 
books should contain so much false sentiment, inflated langnage, 
Buncombe oratory, and other trash, as they generally do! To 
compile a series of Reading Books for the common schools of 
this country, were a task for a conclave of the wisest and best men 
and women that ever lived; a task worthy of them, both from its 
difficulty and the incalculable extent of its possible results. 

Spelling was the passion of the little orator during the first win- 
ters of his attendance at school. He spelt incessantly in school and 
out of school. He would lie on the floor at his grandfather’s house, 
for hours at a time, spelling hard words, all that he could find = 
the Bible and the few other books within his reach. It was the 
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standing amusement of the family to try and puzzle the boy with 
words, and no one rémembers succeeding. Spelling, moreover, 
was one of the great points of the district schools in those days, 
and he who could out-spell, or, as the phrase was, “spell down ” 
the whole school, ranked second only to him who surpassed the 
rest in arithmetic. Those were the palmy days of the spelling- 
school. The pupils assembled once a week, voluntarily, at the 
school-house, chose “ sides,” and contended with one another long 
and earnestly for the victory. Horace, young as he was, was eager 
to attend the spelling school, and was never known to injure the 
“side” on which he was chosen by missing a word, and it soon 
became a prime object at the spelling-school to get the first choice, 
because that enabled the lucky side to secure the powerful aid of 
Horace Greeley. He is well remembered by his companions in or- 
thography. They delight still to tell of the little fellow, in the 
long evenings, falling asleep in his place, and when it came his 
turn, his neighbors gave him an anxious nudge, and he would wake 
instantly, spell off his word, and drop asleep again in a momeht. 

Horace went to school three terms in Londonderry, spending 
part of each year at home. I will state as nearly as possible in 
their own words, what his school-fellows there remember of hirn. 

One of them can just recall him as a very small boy with a head as 
white as snow, who “ was almost always up head in his class, and took 
it so much to heart when he did happen to lose his place, that he 
would cry bitterly ; so that some boys when they had gained the right 
to get above him, declined the honor, because it hurt Horace’s 
feelings so.” He was the pet of the school. Those whom he used 
to excel most signally liked him as well*as the rest. He was an 
active, bright, eager boy, but not fond of play, and seldom tovuk 
part in the sports of the other boys. One muster day, this inform- 
ant remembers, the clergyman of Londonderry, who had heard 
glowing accounts of Horace’s feats at school, took him on his lap in 
the field, questioned him a long tirne, tried to puzzle him with hard 
words, and concluded by saying with strong emphasis to one of the 
boy’s relatives, ‘‘ Mark my words, Mr. Woodburn, that boy was not 
made for nothing.” 

Another, besides confirming the above, adds that Horace was 
in seme respects exceedingly brave, and in others exceedingly tim 
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orous. He was never afraid of the dark, could not be frightened 
by ghost-stories, never was abashed in speaking or reciting, was 
not to be overawed by supposed superiority of knowledge or rank, 
would talk up to the teacher and question his decision with perfect 
freedom, though never in a spirit of impertinence. Yet he could 
not stand up to a boy and fight. When attacked, he would nei- 
ther fight nor run away, but “stand still and take it.” His ear 
was so delicately constructed that any loud noise, like the report of 
a gun, would almost throw him into convulsions. If a gun were 
about to be discharged, he would either run away as fast as his 
legs could carry him, or else would throw himself upon the 
ground and stuff grass into his ears to deaden the dreadful noise. 
On the fourth of July, when the people of Londonderry inflamed 
their patriotism by a copious consumption of gunpowder, Horace 
would run into the woods to get beyond the sound of the cannons 
and pistols. It was at Londonderry, and about his fourth year, that 
Horace began the habit of reading or book-devouring, which he 
neveF lost during all the years of his boyhood, youth, and appren- 
ticeship, and relinquished only when he entered that most exacting 
of all professions, the editorial. The gentleman whose reminis- 
cences I am now recording, tells me that Horace in his fifth and 
sixth years, would lie under a tree on his face, reading hour after 
hour, completely absorbed in his book; and “if no one stumbled 
over him or stirred him up,” would read on, unmindful of dinne) 
time and sun-set, as long as he could see. It was his delight ix 
books that made him, when little more than an infant, determim 
to be a printer, as printers, he supposed, were they who made books 
“ One day,” says this gentleman, ‘‘ Horace and I went to a black 
smith’s shop, and Horace watched the process of horse-shoeing with: 
much interest. The blacksmith, observing how intently he lookea 
on, said, ‘ You’d better come with me and learn the trade.’ ‘No,’ 
said Horace in his prompt, decided way, ‘1’m going to be a printer.’ 
He was then six years old, and very small for his age; and this pes- 
itive choice of a career by so diminutive a piece of humanity 
mightily amused the by-standers, The blacksmith used to tell the 
story with great glee when Horace was a printer, and one of some 
note.” 

Another gentleman, who went to school with Horace at London- 
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derry, writes:—“T think I[ attended school with Horace Greeley 
two summers and two winters, but have no recollection of seeing 
him except at the school-house. He was an exceedingly mild, quiet 
and inoffensive child, entirely devoted to his books at school. It 
used to be said in the neighborhood, that he was the same out of 
school, and that his parents were obliged to secrete his books to 
prevent his injuring himself by over study. His devotion to his 
books, together with the fact of his great, advancement beyond 
others of his age in the few studies then pursued in the district 
school, rendered him notorious in that part of the town. He was 
regarded as a prodigy, and his name was a household warld. He 
was looked upon as standing alone, and entirely unapproachable by 
any of the little mortals around him. Reading, parsing, and spelling 
are the only branches of learning which I remember him in, or in 
connection with which his name was at that time mentioned, 
though he might have given some attention to writing and arith- 
metic, which completed the circle of studies in the distrivé school at 
that time; but in the three branches first named he excelled all, even 
in the winter school, which was attended by several young men and 
women, some of whoin became teachers soon after. Though 
mild and quiet, he was ambitious in the school; to be at the head 
ot his class, and be accounted the best scholar in school, seemed 
to be prominent objects with him, and to furnish strong motives to 
effort. I can recall but one instance of his missing a word in: the 
spelling class. The classes went on to the floor to spell, and he al 
mnost invariably stood at the head of the ‘first class,’ embracing 
the most advanced scholars. He stood there at the time referred 
to, and by missing a word, lost his place, which so grieved him that 
he wept like a punished child. While I knew him he did not en- 
gage with other children in the usual recreations .nd amuse- 
ments of the school grounds; a3 soon as the school was dismissed at 
noon, he would start for home, a distance of half a mile, with all 
his books u der his arm, including the New Testament, Webster’s 
Spelling Book, English Reader, &c., and would not return till the 
last moment of intermission; at least such was his practice in the 
summer time. With regard to his aptness in spelling, it used to be 
said that the minister of the town, Rev. Mr. McGregor, once at- 
tempted to find a w -d or name in the Bible which he could not 
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spell correctly, but tailed to do so. I always supposed, however, 
that this was an exaggeration, for he could not have been more than 
seven years old at the time this was told. My father soon after re- 
moved to another town thirty miles distant, and I lost sight of the 
family entirely, Horace and all, though I always remembered the 


gentle, flaxen-haired schoolmate with much interest, and often won-. 


dered what became of him; and when the ‘Log Cabin’ appeared, 
I took much pains to assure myself whether this Horace Greeley 
was the same little Horace grown up, and found it was.” 

From his sixth year, Horace resided chiefly at his father’s house. 
He was now old enough to walk to the nearest school-house, a mile 
and a half from his home. He could read fluently, spel] any word 
in the language; had some knowledge of geography, and a little of 
arithmetic; had read the Bible through from Genesis to Revela- 
tions; had read the Pilgrim’s Progress with intense interest, aud 
dipped into every other book he could Jay his hands on. From his 
sixth to his tenth year, he lived, worked, read and went to school, 
in Amherst and the adjoining town of Bedford. Those who were 
then his neighbors and schoolmates there, have a lively recollection 
of the boy and his ways. 

Henceforth, he went to school only in the winter. Again he at- 
tended a school which he had no right to attend, that of Bedford, 
and his attendance was not merely permitted, but sought. The 
school-committee expressly voted, that no pupils from other towne 
should be received at their school, except Horace Greeley alone ; 
and, on entering the school, he took his place, young as he was, at 
the head of it, as tt were, by acclamation. Nor did his superiority 
ever excite envy or enmity. He bore his honors meekly. Every 
one liked the boy, and took pride in his superiority to themselves. 
All his schoolmates agree in this, that Horace never had an ene- 
my at school. 

The snow lies deep on those New Hampshire hills in the winter, 
and presents a serious obstacle to the younger children in their way 
to the school-house ; nor is it the rarest of disasters, even now, for 
children to be lost in a drift, and frozen to death. (Such a calam- 
ity happened twa years ago, within a mile or two ot the old Gree 
ley homestead.) ‘Many a morning,” says one of the neigh bors— 
ther. a stont schoolboy, now a sturdy farmer—“ many a morning | 
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have carried Horace on my back through the drifts to school, and 
put my own mittens over his, to keep his little hands from freez- 
ing” He adds, “I lived at the next house, and I and my brothers 
often went down in the evening to play with him; but he never 
would play with us till he had got his lessons. We could neither 
coax nor force him to.” He remembers Horace as a boy of a bright 
and active nature, but neither playful nor merry ; one who would 
utter acute and “ old-fashioned” remarks, and make more fun for 
others than he seemed to enjoy himself. 

His fondness for reading grew with the growth of his mind, till 
it amounted to a passion. His father’s stock of books was small 
indeed. It consisted of a Bible, a “ Confession of. Faith,” and per- 
haps all told, twenty volumes beside; and they by no means of a 
kind calculated to foster a love of reading in the mind of a little 
boy. But a weekly newspaper came to the house from the village 
of Amherst; and, except his mother’s tales, that newspaper proba- 
bly had more to do with the opening of the boy’s mind and the 
tendency of his opinions, than anything else. The family well re- 
member the eagerness with which he anticipated its coming. Pa- 
per-day was the brightest of the week. An hour before the post- 
rider was expected, Horace would walk down the road to meet 
him, bent on having the first read ; and when he had got possession 
of the precious sheet, he would hurry with it to some secluded 
place, lie down on the grass, and greedily devour its contents. The 
paper was called (and is still) the Furmer’s Cabinet. It was mildly 
Whig in politics. The selections were religious, agricultural, and 
miscellaneous ; the editorials few, brief, and amiable; its summary 
of news scanty in the extreme. But it was the only bearer of tid- 
ings from the Great World. It connected the little brown house on 
the rocky hill of Amherst with the general life of mankind. The 
boy before he could read himself, and before he could understand 
the meaning of war and bloodshed, doubtless heard his father read 
in it of the triumphs and disasters of the Second War with Great 
Britain, and of the rejoicings at the conclusion of peace. He him- 
self may have read of Decatur’s gallantry in the war with Algiers, 
- of Wellington’s victory at Waterloo, of Napoleon’s fretting away 
his life on the rock of. St. Helena, of Monroe’s inauguration, of the 
dismantling of the fleets on the great lakes, of the progress of the 
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Ene Canal project, of Jackson’s inroads into Florida, and the subse- 
guent cession of that province to the Unised States, of the first 
meeting of Congress in the Capitol, of the passage of the Missouri 
Sompromise. During the progress of the various commercial trea- 
ties with the States of Europe, which were negotiated after the 
conclusion of the general peace, the whole theory, practice, and his- 
tory of commercial intercourse, were amply discussed in Congress 
and the newspapers; and the mind of Horace, even in his ninth 
year, was mature enough to take some interest in the subject, and 
derive some impressions from its discussion. The Farmer's Cabinet, 
which brought all these and countless othe: ideas and events ta 
bear on the education of the boy, is now one of the thousand pa- 
pers with which the Zribune exchanges. 

Horace scoured the country for books. Books were books in that 
remote and secluded region; and when he had exhausted the col- 

_lections of the neighbors, he carried the search into the neighbor- 
ing towns. I am assured that there was not one readable book 
within seven miles of his father’s house, which Horace did not bor- 
row and read during his residence in Amherst. He was never 
without a book. As soon, says one of his sisters, as he was dressed 
in the morning, he flew to his book. He read every minute of the 
day which he could snatch from his studies at school, and on the 
farm. He would be so absorbed in his reading, that when his pa- 
rents required his services, it was like rousing a heavy sleeper from 
his deepest sleep, to awaken Horace to a sense of things around 
him and an apprehension of the duty required of him. And even 
then he clung to his book. He would go reading to the cellar-and 
the cider-barrel, reading to the wood-pile, reading to the garden, 
reading to the neighbors; and pocketing his book only long enough 
to perform his errand, he would fall to reading again the instant his 
mind and his hands were at liberty. 

He kept in a secure place an ample supply of pine knots, and as 
soon as it was dark he would light one of these cheap and brilliant 
illuminators, put it on the back-log in the spacious fire-place, pile 
up his school books and his reading books on the floor, lie down on 
his back on the hearth, with his head to the fire and his feet coiled 
away out of the reach of stumblers; dnd there he would lie and 
read all through the long winter evenings, silent, motionless, dead 
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to the world around him, alive only to tke world to which ke was 
transported by his book. Visitors would come in, chat a while, 
and go away, without knowing he was present, and without his 
being aware of their coming and going. It was a nightly struggle 
to get him to bed. His father required his services early in the 
niorning, and was therefore desirous that he should go to bed early 
in the evening. He feared, also, for the eye-sight of the boy, read- 
ing so many hours with his head in the fire and by the flaring, flicker- 
ing light of a pine knot. And so, by nine o’clock, his father would 
begun the task of recalling the absent mind from its roving, and 
rousing the prostrate and dormant body. And when Horace at 
length had been forced to beat a retreat, he kept his younger 
brother awake by telling over to him in bed what he had read, and 
by reciting the school lessons of the next day. . His brother was by 
no means of a literary turn, and was prone—much to the chagrin 
of Horace—to fall asleep long before the lessons were all said and 
the tales all told. . 

So entire and passionate a devotion to the acquisition of knowl- 
edge in one so young, would be remarkable in any circumstances, 
But when the situation of the boy is considered—living in a remote 
and very rural distriet-—few books accessible—few literary persons re- 
siding near—the school contributing scarcely anything to his mental 
nourishment—no other boy in the neighborhood manifesting any 
particular interest in learning—the people about him all engaged in 
a rude and hard struggle to’ extract the means of subsistence from 
a rough and rocky soil—such an intense, absorbing, and persistent 
love of knowledge as that exhibited by Horace Greeley, must be 
accounted very extraordinary. 

That his neighbors so accounted it, they are still eager to attest. 
Continually the wonder grew, that one small head should carry all 
he knew. 

There were not wanting those who thought that superior means 
of instruction ought to be placed within the reach of so superior 
a child. J have asomewhat vague, but very positive, and fully con- 
firmed story, of a young man just returned from college to his 
father’s house in Bedford, who fel] in with Horace, and was soa 
struck with his capacity and attainments that he offered to send 
him to an academy in a neighboring town, and bear all the ex- 
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penses of his maintenance and tuition. But his mother could not 
iet him go, his father needed his assistance at home, and the boy 
himself is said not to have favored the scheme. A wise, a fortunate 
choice, I cannot help believing. That academy may have been an 
institution where boys received more good than harm—where real 
knowledge was imparted—-where souls were inspired with the love 
of high and good things, and inflamed with an ambition to run a 
high and good career—where boys did not lose all their modesty 
and half their sense—where chests were expanded—where 
cheeks were ruddy—where limbs were active—where stomachs 
were peptic. It may have been. But if it was, it was a different 
academy from many whose praises are in all the newspapers. It 
was better not to run the risk. If that young man’s offer had been 
accepted, it is 2 question whether the world would have ever heard 
of Horace Greeley. Probably his fragile body would not have sus- 
tained the brain-stimulating treatment which a forward and eager 
boy generally receives at an academy. 

A better friend, though not a better meaning one, was a jovial 
neighbor, a sea-captain, who had taken to farming. The captain 
had seen the world, possessed the yarn-spinning faculty, and be- 
sides being himself a walking traveler’s brary, had a considerable 
collection of books, which he freely lent to Horace. His salute, on 
meeting the boy, was not ‘How do you do, Horace? but ‘ Well, 
Horace, what’s the capital of Turkey ?’ or, ‘ Who fought the battle 
of Eutaw Springs?’ or, ‘How do you spell Encyclopedia, or Kamt- 
scnuika, or Nebuchadnezzar ? The old gentleman used to question 
the boy upon the contents of the books he had lent him, and was 
again and again surprised at the fluency, the accuracy, and the full. 
ness of his replies. The captain was of service to Horace in vari- 
ous ways, and he is remembered by the family with gratitude. To 
Horace’s brother he once gave a sheep and a load of hay to keep it 
on during the winter, thus adapting his benefactions to the varioug 
tastes of his juvenile friends. 

A clergyman, too, is spoken of, who took great interest in Horace, 
and gave him instruction in grammar, often giving the boy er- 
roneous information to test his knowledge. Horace, he used to 
say, could never be shaken on a@ point which he had once clearly 
understood, but would stand to his opinion, and defend it agains} 

anybody and everybody—teacher, pastor, or public opinion. 
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In New England, the sons of farmers begin to make themselves 
' useful almost as soon as they can walk. They feed the chickens, 
they drive the cows, they bring in wood and water, and soon come 
to perform all those offices which come under the denomination of 
“chores.” By the time they are eight or nine years old, they fre- 
quently have tasks assigned them, which are called “stints,” and 
not till they have done their stint are they at liberty to play. 
The reader may think that Horace’s devotion to literature would 
naturally enough render the farm work distasteful to him; and if 
he had gone to the academy, it might. JI am bound, however, to 
say that all who knew him in boyhood, agree that he was not more 
devoted to study in his leisure hours, than he was faithful and assid- 
uous in performing his duty to his father during the hours of work, 
Faithful is the word. He could be trusted any where, and to do 
anything within the compass of his strength and years. It was 
hard, sometimes, to rouse him from his books; but when he had 
been roused, and was entrusted with an errand or a piece of work, 
he would set about it vigorously, and lose no time till it was done. 
“Come,” his brother would say sometimes, when the father had: 
set the boys a task and had gone from home; “come, Hod, let’s go 
fishing.” “No,” Horace would: reply, in his whining voice, “let 
us do our stint first.” ‘‘ He was always in school, though,” says his 
brother, “and as we hoed down the rows, or chopped at the wood- 
pile, he was perpetually talking about his lessons, asking questions, 
and narrating what he had read.” 

Fishing, it appears, was the only sport in which Horace took 
much pleasure, during the first ten years of his life. But his love 
of fishing did not originate in what the Germans call the “sport 
impulse.” Other boys fished for sport; Horaze fished for fish. He 
fished industriously, keeping his eyes unceasingly on the float, and 
never distracting his own attention, or that of the fish, by convers- 
ing with his companions. The consequenve was that he would 
often catch more than all the rest of the party put together. Shoot 
ing was the favorite amusement of the boys of the neighborhood, 
but Horace could rarely be persuaded to take part in it. When 
he did accompany a shooting-party, he would never carry or dis- 
charge a gun, and when the game was found he would lie down 
and stup his ears till the murder had been done. 
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Bur while thus Horace was growing up to meet his destiny, 
pressing forward on the rural road to learning, and secreting char- 
acter in that secluded home, a cloud, undiscerned by him, had come 
over his father’s prospects. It began to gather when the boy was 
little more than six years old. In his seventh year it broke, and 
drove the family, for a time, from house and land. In his tenth, it 
had completed its work—his father’was a ruined man, an exile, a 
fugitive from his native State. 

In those days, before the great manufacturing towns which now 
afford the farmer a market for his produce had sprung into exist- 
ence along the shores of the Merrimac, before a net-work of rail- 
roads regulated the price of grain in the barns of New Hampshire 
by the standard of Mark Lane, a farmer of New Hampshire was 
not, in his best estate, very far from ruin. Some articles which 
forty years ago were quite destitute of pecuniary value, now afford 
an ample profit. Fire-wood, for example, when Horace Greeley 
was a boy, could seldom be sold at any price. It was usually 
burned up on the land on which it grew, as a worthless incumbrance. 
Fire-wood now, in the city of Manchester, sells for six dollars a 
cord, and at any point within ten miles of Manchester for four dol- 
lars. Forty years ago, farmers had little surplus produce, and that 
little had to be carried far, and it brought little money home. In 
short, before the manufacturing system was introduced into New 
Hampshire, affording employment to her daughters in the factory, 


to her sons on the land, New Hampshire was a poverty-stricken 


State. 
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It is one of the wonders of party infatuation, that the two States 
_which if they have not gained most, have certainly most to gain 
from the “ American system,” should have always been, and ehould 
atill be its most rooted opponents. But man the partisan, like man 
the sectarian, is, always was, and will ever be, a poor creature. 

The way to thrive in New Hampshire was to work very hard. 
keep the store-bill small, stick to the farms and be no man’s security. 
Of these four things, Horace’s father did only one—he worked hard. 
He was a good workman, methodical, skillful, and persevering. 
But he speculated in lumber, and lost money by it. He was‘ bound,’ 
as they say in the country, for another man, and had to pay the 
money which that other man failed to pay. He had a free and 
generous nature, lived well, treated the men whom he employed 
liberally, and in various ways swelled his account with the store- 
keeper. 

Those, too, were the jolly, bad days, when everybody drank 
strong drinks, and no one supposed that the affairs of life could pcs- 
sibly be transacted without its agency, any more than a machine 
could go without the lubricating oil. A field could not be ‘logged,’ 
hay could not be got in, a harvest could not be gathered, unless the 
jug of liquor stood by the spring, and unless the spring was visited 
many times in the day by all hands. No visitor could be sent un- 
moistened away. No holiday could be celebrated without drinking- 
booths. At weddings, at christenings, at funerals, rum seemed to 
be the inducement that brought, and the tie that bound, the com- 
pany together. It was rum that cemented friendship, and rum that 
clinched bargains; rum that kept out the cold of winter, and rum 
that moderated the summer’s heat. Men drank it, women drank 
it, children drank it. There were families in which the first duty 
of every morning was to serve around to all its members, even to 
the youngest child, a certain portion of alcoholic liquor. Rum had 
to be bought with money, and money was hard to get in New 
Hampshire. Zaccheus Greeley was not the man to stint his work- 
men. At his house and on his farm the jug was never empty. In 
his cellar the cider never was out. And so, by losses which he 
could not help, by practices which had not yet been discovered to 
be unnecessary, his affairs became disordered, and be began 1« 
descend the easy steep that leads to the abyss of bankruptey. He 
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arrivel—lingered a few years on the edge—was pushed in-—and 
scrambled out on the other side. i 

It was on a Monday morning. There had been a long, fierce 
rain, and the clouds still hung heavy and dark over the hills. 
Horace, then only nine years old, on coming down stairs in the 
-morning, saw several men about the house; neighbors, some of 
them; others were strangers; others he had seen in the village. 
He was too young to know the nature of an Hwecution, and by what 
right the sheriff and a party of men laid hands upon his father’s 
property. His father had walked quietly off into the woods; for, 
at that period, a man’s person was not exempt from seizure. Horace 
had a vague idea that the men had come to rob them of all they 
possessed; and wild stories are afloat in the neighborhood, of the 
boy’s conduct on the occasion. Some say, that he seized a hatchet, 
ran to the neighboring field, and began furiously to cut down a fa- 

- vorite pear-tree, saying, “ They shall not have that, anyhow.” Bat 
his mother called him off, and the pear-tree still stands. Another 
story is, that he went to one of his mother’s closets, and taking as 
many of her dresses as he could grasp in his arms, ran away with 
them into the woods, hid them behind a rock, and then came back 
to the house for more. Others assert, that the article carried off 
by the indignant boy was not dresses, but a gallon of rum. But 
whatever the boy did, or left undone, the reader may imagine that 
it was to all the family a day of confusion, anguish, and horror. 
Both of Horace’s parents were persons of incorruptible honesty ; 
they lad striven hard to place such a calamity as this far from their 
house; they had never experienced themselves, nor witnessed at 
their earlier homes, a similar scene; the blow was unexpected; and 
mingled with their sense of shame at being publicly degraded, was 
a feeling of honest rage at the supposed injustice of so summary a 
proceeding. It was a dark day; but it passed, as the darkest day 
will. 

An “arrangement” was made with the creditors. Mr. Greeley 
gave up his own farm, temporarily, and removed to another in the 
adjoining town of Bedford, which he cultivated on shares, and des 
voted principally to the raising of hops. Misfortune still pursued 
him. os two years’ experience of hop-growing was not satisfac- 
tory. The hop-market was depressed. His own farm in Amherst 
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was either ill managed or else the seasons were unfavorable. He 
gave up the hop-farm, poorer than ever. He removed back to his 
old home in Amherst. A little legal maneuvering or rascality on 
the part of a creditor, gave the finishing blow to his fortunes; and, 
in the winter of 1821, he gave up the effort to recover himself, be- 
came a bankrupt, was sold out of house, land, and household goods 
by the sheriff, and fled from the State to avoid arrest, leaving his 
family behind. Horace was nearly ten years old. Some of the 
debts then left unpaid, he discharged in part thirty years after. 

Mr. Gree.ey had to begin the world anew, and the world was all 
before him, where to choose, excepting only that portion of it which 
is included within the boundaries of New Hampshire. He made his 
way, after some wandering, to the town of Westhaven, in Rutland 
county, Vermont, about a hundred and twenty miles northwest of 
his former residence. There he found a large Janded proprietor, 
who had made one fortune in Boston as a merchant, and married 
another in Westhaven, the latter consisting of an extensive tract 
of land. He had now retired from business, had set up for a coun- 
try gentleman, was clearing his lands, and when they were cleared 
he rented them out in farms. This attempt to “found an estate,” 
in the European style, signally failed. The “ mansion house” has 
been disseminated over the neighborhood, one wing here, another 
wing there; the “lawn” is untrimmed; the attempt at a park-gate 
has lost enough of the paint that made it tawdry once, to look 
shabby now. But this gentleman was useful to Zaccheus Greeley 
in the day of his poverty. He gave him work, rented him a small 
house nearly opposite the park-gate just mentioned, and thus en- 
abled him in a few weeks to transport his family to a new home. 

It was in the depth of winter when they made the journey. The 
teamster that drove them still lives to tell how ‘old Zac Greeley 
came to him, and wanted he should take his sleigh and horses, and 
go over with him to*New Hampshire State, and bring his family 
back ;’ and how, when they had got a few miles on the way, he said 
to Zac, said he, that he (Zac) was a stranger to him, and he did n’t 
feel like going so far without enough to secure him; and so Zao 
gave him enough to secure him, and away they drove to New 
Hampshire State. One sleigh was sufficient to convey all the little 
property the law had left the family, and the load could not have 
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peen a heavy one, for the distance was accomplished in a little less 
than three days. The sleighing, however, was good, and the Con- 
necticut river was crossed on the ice. The teamster remembers 
well the intelligent, white-headed boy who was so pressing with his 
questions, as they rode along over the snow, and who soon exhaust- 
ed the man’s knowledge of the geography of the region in which 
he had lived all his days. ‘He asked me,” says he, “a great dea. 
about Lake Champlain, and how far it was from Plattsburgh to this, 
that, and t? other place; but, Lord! he told me a d—-d sight more 
than { could tell him.” The passengers in the sleigh were Horace, 
his parents, his brother, and two sisters, and all arrived safely at the 
little house in Westhaven,—safely, but very, very poor. They pos- 
sessed the clothes they wore on their journey, a bed or two, a few 
—very few—domestic utensils, an antique chest, and one or two 
other small relics of their former state; and they possessed nothing 
more. 

- A lady, who was then a little girl, and, as little girls in the coun- 
try will, used to run in and out of the neighbors’ houses at all hours 
without ceremony, tells me that, many times, during that winter 
she saw the newly-arrived family taking sustenance in the follow 
ing manner :—A five-quart milk-pan filled with bean porridge an 
hereditary dish among the Scotch-Irish—was placed upon the floor, 
the children clustering around it. Each child was provided with a 
spoon, and dipped into the porridge, the spoon going directly from 
the common dish to the particular mouth, without an intermediate 
landing upon a plate, the meal consisting of porridge, and porridge 
only. The parents sat at a table, and enjoyed the dignity of a sep- 
arate dish. This was a homely way of dining; but, adds my kind 
informant, “they seemed so happy over their meal, that many a 
time, as I looked upon the group, I wished our mother would let us 
eat in that way—it seemed so much better than sitting at a table 
and using knives, and forks, and plates.” There was no repining in 
the family over their altered circumstances, nor any attempt te con- 
ceal the scantiness of their furniture. To what the world calls “ap: 
pearances” they seemed constitutionally insensible. 
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Tue family were gainers in some important particulars, by their 
change of residence. The land was better. The settlement was 
more recent. There was a better chance for a poor man to acquire 
property. And whatis well worth mention for its effect upon the 
opening mind of Horace, the scenery was grander and more various. 

That part of Rutland county is in-nature’s large manner. Long 
ranges of hills, with bases not too steep for cultivation, but rising 
into lofty, precipitous and fantastic sumunits, stretch away-in every 
direction. The low-lands are level and fertile. Brooks and rivers 
come out from among the hills, where they have been officiating as 
water-power, and flow down through valleys that open and-expand 
to receive them, fertilizing the soil. Roaming among these hills, 
the boy must have come frequently upon little lakes locked in on 
every side, without apparent outlet or inlet, as smooth as a mirror, 
as silent as the grave. Six miles from his father’s house was the 
great Lake Champlain. He could not see it from his father’s door, 
but he could see the blue mist that. rose from its surface every 
morning and evening, : ad hung over it, a cloud veiling a Mystery. 
And he could see ti.e long line of green knoll-like hills that 

‘formed its opposite «hore. And he could-go down.on Sundays to 
the shore itself, and stand in the immediate presence of the lake, 
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Nor is it a slight thing for a boy to see a great natural object which 
he has been learning about in his school books; nor is it an unin- 
fluential circumstance for him to live where he can see it frequent- 
ly. It was a superb country for a boy to grow up in, whether his 
tendencies were industrial, or sportive, or artistic, or poetical. 
There was rough work enough to do on the land. Fish were 
abundant in the lakes and streams. Game abounded in the woods, 
Wild grapes and wild honey were to be had for the search after © 
them. Much of the surrounding scenery is sublime, and what. is 
not sublime is beautiful. Moreover, Lake Champlain is a stage on 
the route of northern and southern travel, and living upon its shores 
brought the boy nearer to that world in which he was destined to 
move, and which he had to know before he could work in it to. 
advantage. At Westhaven, Horace passed the next five years of 
his life. He was now rather tall for his age; his mind was far in 
advance of it. Many of the opinions for which he has since done 
battle, were distinctly formed during that important period of his 
life to which the present chapter is devoted. 

At Westhaven, Mr. Greeley, as they say in the country, 
‘took jobs;’ and the jobs which he took were of various kinds, 
He would contract to get in a harvest, to prepare the ground 
for a new one, to ‘tend’ a saw-mill; but his principal employ- 
ment was clearing up land; that is, piling up and burning the trees” 
after they had been felled. After a time he*kept sheep and cat- 
tle. In most of his undertakings he prospered. By incessant labor 
and by reducing his expenditures to the lowest possible point, he 
saved money, slowly but continuously. 

In whatever he engaged, whether it was haying, harvesting, 
sawing, or land-clearing, he was assisted by all his family. There 
was little work to do at home, and after breakfast, the house was 
left te take care of itself, and away went the family, father, mother, 
boys, girls, and oxen, to work together. Clearing land offers an 
excellent field for family labor, as it affords work adapted to all de- 
grees of strength. The father chopped the larger logs, and direct- 
ed the labor of all the company. Horace drove the oxen, and 
drove them none too well, say the neighbors, and was gradually 
supplanted in the office of driver by his younger brother. Both 


the boys could chop the smaller trees. Their mother and sisters 
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gathered together the light wood into heaps. And when thu 
great logs had to be rolled upon one another, there was scope for 
the combined skill and strength of the whole party. Many happy 
and merry days the family spent together in this employment. 
The mother’s spirit never flagged. Her voice rose in song and 
laughter from the tangled brush-wood in which she was often bur- 
ied; and no word, discordant or unkind, was ever known ta 
break the perfect barmony, to interrupt the perfect good humor 
that prevailed in the family. At night, they went home to the 
most primitive of suppers, and partook of it in the picturesque. and 
labor-saving style in which the dinner before alluded to was con- 
sumed. The neighbors still point out a tract of fifty acres which 
was cleared in this sportive and Swiss-Family-Robinson-like man- 
ner. They show the spring on the side of the road where the fam- 
ily used to stop and drink on their way; and they show a hem- 
lock-tree, growing frum the rocks above the spring, which used 
to furnish the brooms, weekly renewed, which swept the little 
Louse in which the little family lived. To complete the picture, 
imagine them all clad in the same material, the coarsest kind of 
linen or linsey-woolsey, home-spun, dyed with butternut bark, 
and the different garments made in the roughest and simplest man- 
ner by the mother. 

More than three garments at the same time, Horace seldom wore in 
the summer, and these were—a straw hat, generally in a state of 
dilapidation, a tow-shirt, never buttoned; a pair of trousers made of 
the family material, and having the peculiarity of being very short 
in both legs, but shorter in one than the other. In the winter he 
added a pair of shoes au’ a jacket. During the five years of his 
lite at Westhaven, probably ‘is clothes did not cost three dollars a 
year; and, I believe, that durin, the whole period of his childhood, 
up to the time when he came ot .ge, not fifty dollars in all were 
expended upon his dress. He never nanifested, on any occasion, in 
any company, nor at any part of his ea.'y life, the slightest interest 
in his attire, nor the Jeast care for its effect upon others.. That 
amiable trait in human nature which inclines us to decoration, 
which make us desirous to present an agreeable figure to others, 
ard to abhor peculiarity in our appearance, is a trait which Horace 
never gave the smallest evidence of possessing. 
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fle went to school three winters in Westhaven, but not to any 
great advantage. He had already gone the round of district schoo. 
studies, and did little more after his tenth year than walk over the - 
course, keeping lengths ahead of all competitors, with little effort. 
“He was always,” says one of his Westhaven schoolmates, “at 
the top of the school. He seldom had a teacher that coule teach 
him anything. -Once, and once only, he missed a word. His fair 
face was crimsoned in an instant. He was terribly ewt about it, and 
I fancied he was not himself fur a week after. Isee~him now, as 
he sat in class, with his slender body, his large head, his open, 
ample forehead, his pleasant smile, and his coarse, clean, homespun 
clothes. is attitude was always the same. He sat with his arms 
loosely folded, his head bent forward, his legs crossed, and one foot 
swinging. “He did not seem to pay attention, but nothing escaped 
him, He appeared to attend more from curiosity to hear what sort of 
work we made of the lesson than from any interest he took in the 
subject for his own sake. Once, I parsed a word egregiously wrong, 
and Horace was so taken aback by the mistake that he was startled 
from his propriety, and exclaimed, loud enough for the class to hear 
him, ‘ What a fool!’ The manner of it was so ludicrous that I, and 
all the class, burst into laughter.” 

Another schoolmate remembers him chiefly for his gentle manner 
and obliging disposition. ‘I never,” she says, “knew him to fight, 
or to be angry, or to have an enemy. He was a peacemaker among 
us. He played with the boys sometimes, and I think was fonder 
of snowballing than any other game. For girls, as girls, he never 
manifested any preference. On one occasion he got into a scrape. 
He had broken some petty rule of the school, and was required, as 
a punishment, to inflict. a certain number of blows upon another 
boy, who had, I think, been a participator in the offense. The in- 
strument of flagellation was placed in Horace’s hand, and he drew 
off, as though he was going to deal a terrific blow, but it came 
down so gently on the boy’s jacket that every one saw that Horace 
was shamming. The teacher interfered, and told him to strike 
harder; and a little harder he did strike, but a more harmless flog- 
ging was never administered. He seemed not to have the power 
any more than the will, to inflict pain.” 

If Horace got little good himself from his last winters at school 
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he was of great assistance to his schoolfellows in explaining to them 
the difficultivs of their lessons. Few evenings passed in which 
some strapping fellow did not come to the house with his grammar 
or his slate, and sit demurely by the side of Horace, while the dis- 
tracting sum was explained, or the dark place in the parsing les- 
son illuminated. The boy -delighted to render such assistance. 
However deeply he might be absorbed in his own studies, as soon 
as he saw a puzzled countenance peering in at the door, he knew 
his man, knew what was wanted; and would jump ‘up from his 
recumbent posture in the chimney-corner, and proceed, with a 
patience that is still gratefully remembered, with a perspicuity that 
is still mentioned with admiration, to impart the information re- 
quired of him. Fancy it. It is a pretty picture. The ‘little white- 
headed fellow’ generally so abstracted, now all intelligence and ani- 
mation, by the side of a great hulk of a young man, twice his age 
and three times his weight, with a countenance expressing perplex- 
ity and despair. An apt question, a reminding word, a few figures 
hastily scratched on the slate, and light flashes on the puzzled mind. 
He wonders he had not oe of that: he wishes Heaven had 
given him such a ‘ head-piece.’ 

To some of his teachers at Westhaven, Horace was a cause , of 
great annoyance. He knew too much. He asked awkward ques- 
tions. He was not to be put off with common-place solutions of 
serious difficulties. He wanted things to hang together, and liked 
to know how, if this was true, that could be true also. At length, 
one of his teachers, when Horace was thirteen years old, had the 
honesty and good sense to go to his father, and say to him, point 
blank, that Horace knew more than he did, and it was of no use for 
_ him to go to school any more. So Horace remained at home, read 

hard all that winter in a little room by himself, and taught his 
youngest sister beside. He had atténded district school, altogether, 
about forty-five months. 

At Westhaven, the pine-knots blazed on ‘ae hearth as brightly 
and as continuously as they had done at the old home in Amherst. 
There was a new reason wliy they should; for a candle was a lux- 
ury now, too expensive to be indulged in. Horace’s home was a 

. favorite evening resort for the children of the neighborhood—a fact 
which says much for the kindly spirit of its inmates. They canie 
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to hear his mother’s songs and stories, to play with Lis brother and 
aisters, to get assistance from himself; and they liked to be there, 
where there was no stiffness, nor ceremony, nor discord. Horace — 
cared nothing for their noise and romping, but he could never be 
induced to join in an active game. When he was not assisting 
sone bewildered arithmetician, he lay. in the old position, on his 
back in the fireplace, reading, always reading. The boys would 
hide his book, but he would get another. They would pull him out 
of his fiery den by the leg; and he would crawl back, without the 
feast show of anger, but without the slightest inclination to yield 
the point. 

There was a game, however, which could sometimes tempt him 
from his hook, and of which he gradually became excessively fond. 
Tt was draughts, or ‘checkers.’ In that game he acquired extraor- 
dinary skill, beating everybody in the neighborhood; and before he 
had reached maturity, there were few draught-players in the coun- 
try—if any—who could win two games in three of Horace Greeley. 
His cronies at Westhaven seem to have been those who were fond 
of draughts. In his passion for books, he was alone among his 
companions, who attributed his continual reading more to indolence 
than to his acknowledged superiority of intelligence. It was often 
predicted that, whoever else might prosper, Horace never would. 

And yet, he gave proof, in very early life, that the Yankee ele- 
ment was strong within him. In the first place, he was always do- 
ing something ; and, in the second, he always had something to sedU. 
He saved nuts, and exchanged them at the store for the articles he 
wished to purchase. He would, hack away, hours at a time, at a 
pitch-pine stump, the roots of which are as inflammable as pitch 
itself, and, tying up the roots in little bundles, and the littlé bundles 
into one large one, he would “ back” the load to the store, and sell 
it for kindling wood. His favorite out-door sport, too, at West- 
haven, was bee-hunting, which is not only an agreeable and excit- 
ing pastime, but occasionally rewards the hunter with a prodigious 
mass of honey—as much as a hundred and fifty pounds having been 
frequently obtained from a single tree. This was profitable sport, 
and Horace liked it amazingly. His share of the honey generally 
found its way to the store. By these and other expedients, the boy 
managed always to have a little money, and when a peddler came 
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along with books in his wagon, Horace was pretty sure to be his 
customer. Yet he was only halfa Yankee. He could earn money, 
ut the bargaining faculty he had not. 

What did he read? Whatever he could get.. But his preferenca 
was for history, poetry, and—newspapers. He had read, as I have 
before mentioned, the whole Bible before he was six years old. 
He read the Arabian Nights with intense pleasure in his eighth 
year; Robinson Crusoe in his ninth; Shakspeare in his eleventh ; 
in his twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth years, he read a good 
many of the common, superficial histories—Robertson’s, Gold- 
smith’s, and others—and as many tales and romances as he could 
borrow. At Westhaven, as at Amherst, he roamed far and wide 
in search of books. He was fortunate, too, in living near the 
‘mansion-house’ before mentioned,.the proprietor of which, it ap- 
pears, took some interest in Horace, freely lent him books, and 
allowed him to come to the house and read there as often and as 
long as he chose. 

A story is told by one who lived at the ‘mansion-house’ when 
Horace used to read there. Horace entered the library one day, 
when the master of the house happered to be present, in conversa- 
tion with a stranger. The stranger, struck with the awkwardness 
and singular appearance of the boy, took him for little better than 
an idiot, and was inclined to laugh at the idea of lending books to 
‘such a fellow as that.’ The owner of the mansion defended his 
conduct by extolling the intelligence of his protégé, and wound up 
with the usual climax, that he should “ not be surprised, sir, if that 
boy should come to be President of the United States.” People in 
those days had a high respect for the presidential office, and really 


believed—many of them did—that to get the highest place it was ~ 


only necessary to be the greatest man. Hence it was a very com- 
mon mode of praising a boy, to make the safe assertion that he 
might, one day, if he persevered in well-doing, be the President of 


’ the United States. That was before the era of wire-pulling and 


rotation in office. He must be either a very young or a very old 
man who can now mention the presidential office in connection 
with the future of any boy not extraordinarily vicious, Wire-pull- 
ing, happily, has robbed the schoolmasters of one of their bad argu. 
merts for a virtuous life. But we are wandering from the library. 
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The end of the story is, that the stranger looked as if he thought 
Horace’s defender half mad himself; and, “to tell the truth,” said 
the lady who told me the story, “ we all thought Mr. —— had made 
a crazy speech.” Horace does not appear to have made a favorable 
impression at the ‘mansion-house.’ 

But he read the books in it, for all that. Perhaps it was there, 
that he fell in with a copy of Mrs. Hemans’ poems, which, wher- 
ever he found them, were the first poems that awakened his enthu- 
siasm, the first writings that made him aware of the better impulses 
of his nature. ‘I remember,” he wrote in the Rose of Sharon for 
1841, “as of yesterday, the gradual unfolding of the exceeding 
truthfulness and beauty, the profound heart-knowledge (to coin a 
Germanism) which characterizes Mrs. Hemans’ poems, upon my 
own immature, unfolding mjnd,—‘Cassabianca,’ ‘Things that 
‘change,’ ‘The Voice of Spring,’ ‘The Traveler at the Source of 
the Nile,’ ‘The Wreck,’ and many other poems of kindred nature 
are enshrined in countless hearts—especially of those whose intel- 
lectual existence dates its commencement between 1820 and 1830— 
as gems of priceless value; as spirit-wands, by whose electric touch 
they were first made conscious of the diviner aspirations, the loft- 
ier, holier energies within them.” 

Such a testimony as this may teach the reader, if he needs the 
lesson, not to undervalue the authors whom his fastidious taste 
may place among the Lesser Lights of Literature. To you, fastid- 
ious reader, those authors may have little to impart. But among 
the hills in the country, where the feelings are fresher, and minds 
are unsated by literary sweets, there may be many a thoughtful boy 
and earnest man, to whom your Lesser Lights are Suns that warm, 
illumine, and quicken! 

The incidents in Horace’s life at Westhaven were few, and of the 
few that did occur, several have doubtless been forgotten. The _ 
people there remember him vividly enough, and are profuse in im- 
parting their general impressions of his character; but the facts * 
which gave rise to those impressions have mostly escaped their 
memories. They speak of him as an absorbed boy, who rarely 
saluted or saw a passer-by—who would walk miles at the road-side, 
following the zig-zag of the fences, without once looking up—whe 
was often taken by strangers for a natural fool, but was known by 
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his intimates to be, in the language of oné of them— a darned 
smart fellow, in spite of his looks”—who was utterly blameless in 
all his ways, and works, and words—who had not, and could not 
have had, an enemy, because nature, by leaving out of his compo 
sition the diabolic element, had made it impossible for him to be 
one. The few occurrences of the boy’s life, which, in addition to 
these general reminiscences of his character, have chanced to escape 
oblivion, may as well be narrated here. 

As an instance of his nervous timidity, a lady mentions, that 
when he was about eleven years old, he came to her house one even- 
ing on some errand, and staid till after dark. He started for home, 
at length, but had not been gone many minutes before he burst into 
the house again, in great agitation, saying he had seen a wolf by 
the side of the road. There had been rumors of wolves. in the 
neighborhood. Horace declared he had seen the eyes of one glar- 
ing upon him as he passed, and he was so overcome with terror, 
that two of the elder girls of the family accompanied him home 
They saw no wolf, nor were there any wolves about at the time; 
the mistake probably arose from some phosphorescent wood, or 
some other bright object. A Vermont boy of that period, as a gen- 
eral thing, cared little more for a wolf than a New York boy does’ 
for a cat, and could have faced a pack of wolves with far less dread 
than a company of strangers. Horace was never abashed by an 
audience; but two glaring eye-balls among the brush-wood sent 
him flying with terror. 

Tn nothing are mortals more wise than in their fears. That which 
we stigmatize as cowardice—what is it but nature’s kindly warning 
to her children, not to confront what they cannot. master, and not 
to undertake what their strength is unequal to? Horace was:a 

.match for a rustic auditory, and he feared it not. He was nota 
match for a wild beast; so be ran away. Oonsiderate natnre! 

Horace, all through his boyhood, kept his object of becoming a 
printer steadily in view; and soon after coming to Vermont, about 
his eleventh year, he began to think it time for him to take a step 
towards the fulfillment of his intention. He talked to his father on 
the subject, but received no encouragement from. him. His father 
said, and very truly, that no one would take an apprentice so young, 
But the boy was not satisfied; and, one morsing, he trudged off te 
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Whitehall, a town about nine miles distant, where a newspaper was 
published, to make inquiries. He went to the printing office, saw 
the printer, and learned that his father was right. He was too 
young, the printer said; and so the boy trudged home again. 

A few months after, he went on another and much longer pedes- 
trian expedition. He started, with seventy-five cents in his pocket 
and asmall bundle of provisions on a stick over his shoulder, to 
walk to Londonderry, a hundred and twenty miles distant, to see 
his old friends and relatives. He performed the journey, staid sev- 
ral weeks, and came back with a shilling or two more money than 
he took with him—owing, we may infer, to the amiable way aunts 
and uncles have of bestowing small coins upon nephews who visit 
them. His re-appearance in New Hampshire excited unbounded 
astonishment, his age and dimensions seeming ludicrously out of 
proportion to the length and manner of his solitary journey. He 
was made much of during his stay, and his journey is still spoken 
of there as a wonderful performance, only exceeded, in fact, by 
Horace’s second return to Londonderry a year or two after, when, 
he drove,over the same ground, his aunt and her four children, in 
a ‘one-horse wagon,’ and drove back again, without the slightest 
accident. 

As a set-off to these marvels, it must be recorded, that on two 
" other occasions he was taken for an idiot—once, when he entered 
a store, in one of the brownest of his brown studies, and astranger - 
_inguired, “ What darn fool is that?”—and a second time, in the 
manner following. He was accustomed to call his father “ Sir,” 
both in speaking to, and speaking of him. One day, while Horace 
was chopping wood by the side of the road, a maff came up on 
horse-back and inquired the way to a distant town. Horace could 
not tell him, and, without looking 1p, said, “ ask Sir,” meaning, ask 
father. The stranger, puzzled at this reply, repeated his question, 
and Horace again said, “ask Sir.” “I am asking,” shouted the 
man, ‘ Well, ask Si,” said Horace, once more. ‘ Aint I asking, 
you—foo]?” screamed the man. “ But I want you to ask Sir,” said 
Horace, It was of no avail, the man rode away in disgust, and 
inquired at the next tavern ‘“‘who that tow-headed fool was down 
the road?” 


In a similai absent fit it must have been, that the boy once at- 
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tempted, in vain, to yoke the oxen that he had yoked a hundred 
times before without difficulty. To see a small boy yoking a pait 
of oxen is, O City Reader, to behold an amazing exhibition of the 
power of Mind over Matter. The huge beasts need not come under 
the yoke—twenty men could not compel them—but they do come 
under it at the beck of a boy that can just stagger under the yoke 
himself, and whom one of the oxen, with one horn and a shake of 
the head, could toss over a hay-stack. The boy, with the yoke on 
his shoulders, and one of the ‘bows’ in his hand, marches up to 
the ‘off’ ox, puts the bow round his neck, thrusts the ends of the 
bow through the holes of the yoke, fastens them there—and one 

-oxis his. But the other! The boy then removes the other bow, 
holds up the end of the yoke, and commands the ‘near’ ox to 
approach, and ‘come under here sir.’ Wonderful to relate! the 
near ox obeys! He walks slowly up, and takes his place by the 
side of his brother, as though it were a pleasant thing to pant all 
day before the plough, and he was only too happy to leave the dull 
pasture. But the ox is a creature of habit. If you catch the near 
ox first, and then try to get the off ox to come under the near side 
of the yoke, you will discover that the off ox has an opinion of his 
own. He won’t come. This was the mistake which Horace, one 
morning in an absent fit, committed, and the off ox could not be 
brought to deviate from established usage. After much coaxing, 
and, possibly, some vituperation, Horace was about to give it up, 
when his brother chanced to come to the field, who saw at a glance 
what was the matter, and rectified the mistake. ‘ Ah!” his father 
used to say, after Horace had made a display of this kind, “that 
boy will never get along in this world. He’ll never know more 
than enough to come in when it rains.” 

Another little story is told of the brothers. The younger was 
throwing stones at a pig that preferred to go in a direction exactly 
contrary to that in which the boys wished to drive him—a com- 
mon case with pigs, et cetera. Horace, who never threw stones at 
pigs, was overheard to say, ‘‘ Now, you ought n’t to throw stones 
at that hog; he don’t know anything.” 

The person who heard these words uttered by the boy, is one of 
those bibulant individuals who, in the rural districts, are called ‘old 
sc akers,’ and his f.ce, tobacco-stained, and rubicund with the 
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drinks of forty years, gleamed with the light of other days, as hg 
hiccoughed out the little tale. It may serve to show how the boy 
ts remembered in Westhaven, if I add a word or two respecting my 
interview with this man. I met him on an unfrequented road; his 
hair was gray, his step was tottering; and thinking it probable he 
might be able to add to my stock of reminiscences, I asked him 
whether he remembered Horace Greeley. He mumbled a few 
words in reply; but I perceived that he was far gone towards in- 
toxication, and soon drove on. A moment after, I heard a voice call- 
ing behind me. I looked round, and discovered that the voice was 
that of the soaker, who was shouting for me to stop. I alighted 
and went back to him. And now that the idea of my previous 
questions had had time io imprint itself upon his half-torpid brain, 
his tongue was loosened, and he entered into the subject with an 
enthusiasm that seemed for a time to burn up the fumes that had 
stupefied him. He was full of his theme; and, besides confirming 
much that I had already heard, added the story related above, from 
‘his own recollection. As the tribute of a sot to the champion of 
the Maine-Law, the old man’s harangue was highly interesting. 
That part of the town of Westhaven was, thirty years ago, a 
desperate place for drinking. The hamlet in which the family 
lived longer than anywhere else in the neighborhood, has ceased to 
exist, and it decayed principally through the intemperance of its 
inhabitants. Much of the land about it has not been improved in 
the least degree, from what it was when Horace Greeley helped to 
clear'it; and drink has absorbed the means and the energy which 
should have been devoted to its improvement. A boy growing up 
in such a. place would be likely to become either a drunkard or a 
tee-totaler, according to his organization; and Horace became the 
latter. It is rather a singular fact, that, though both his parents 
and all their ancestors were accustomed to the habitual and libezal 
use of intoxicating liquors and tobacco, neither Horace nor his 
brother could ever be induced to partake of either. They had a 
constitutional aversion to the taste of both, long before they under- 
stood the nature of the human system well enough to know that 
stimulants of all kinds are necessarily pernicious. Horace was 
therefore a tee-totaler before tee-totalism came up, and he took a 
sort of pledge before the pledge was inverted. It happened one 
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day that 9 neighbor stopped to take dinner with the family, and, 
as a matter of course, the bottle of rum was brought out for his 
‘entertainment. Horace, it appears, either tasted a little, or else 
tock a disgust at the smell of the stuff, or perhaps was offended at 
the effects which he saw it produce. An idea struck him. He 
said, “ Father, what will you give me if I do not drink a drop of 
liguor till I am twenty-one?” His father, who took the question as 
a joke, answered, “Ill give you a dollar.” “It’s a bargain,” said 
_Jiorace. And it was a bargain, at least on the side of Horace, who 
kept his pledge inviolate, though I have no reason to believe he 
ever received his dollar. Many were the attempts made by his 
friends, then and afterwards, to induce him to break his resolution, 
and on one occasion they tried to force some liquor into his mouth. 
But from the day on which the conversation given above occurred, 
to this day, he has not knowingly taken into his. system any alco- 
holic liquid. 

At Westhaven, Horace incurred the second peril of his life. He 
was néarly strangled in coming into the world ; and, in his thirteenth 
year, he was nearly strangled out of it. The family were then 
living on the banks of the Hubbarton river, a small stream which 

- supplied power to the old ‘Tryon Sawmill,’ which the father, as- 
sisted by his boys, conducted fora year or two. Across the river, 
where it was widened by the dam, there was no bridge, and people 
were accustomed to get over on a floating saw-log, pushing along 
the log by means of a pole. The boys were floating abont in the 
river one day, when the log on which the younger brother was 
standing, rolled over, and in went the boy, over head and ears, 
into water deep enough to drown a giraffe. He rose to the surface 
and clung to the bark of the log, but was unable to get upon it 
from the same cause as that which had prevented his standing upon 
it—it would roll. Horace hastened to his assistance. He got upon 
the log to which his brother was clinging, lay down upon it, and 
put down a hand for his brother to grasp. His brother did grasp 

_ it, and pulled with so much vigor, that the log made another rev- 
olution, and in went Horace. — Neither of the boys could swim. 
They clung to the log and screamed for assistance; but no one hap- 
pened to be near enough to hear them. At length, the younger of 
the drowning pair managed, by climbing over Horace, and sousing 
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him completely under the log, to get out. Horace emerged, half: 
drowned, and again hung for life at the rough bark. But the future 
hero of ten thousand paragraphs was not to be crowned in a mill- 
pond; so the log floated into shallower water, when, by making a 
last, spasmodic effort, he succeeded in springing up high enough te 
get safely upon its broad back. It was a narrow escape for both ;. 
but Horace, with all his reams of articles forming in his head, came 
as near taking a summary departure to that bourn where no 
Tripune could have been set up, as a boy could, and yet not go. 
Ue went dripping home, and recovered from the effects of his ad- 
~enture in due time. 

This was Horace Greeley’s jirst experience of ‘log-rolling.’ It 
was not calculated to make him like it. 

One of the first subjects which the boy seriously considered, and 
verhaps the first upon which he arrived at a decided opinion, was 
Religion, And this was the more remarkable from the fact, that 
his education at home was not of a nature to direct his attention 
strongly to the subject. Both of his parents assented to the Ortho- 
dox creed of New England; his father inherited a preference for 
the Baptist denomination; his mother a leaning to the Presbyter- 
ian. But neither were members of a church, and neither were par- 
ticularly devout. The father, however, was somewhat strict in 
certain observances. He would not allow novels and plays to be 
read in the house on Sundays, nor an heretical book at any time. 
The family, when they lived near a church, attended it with con- 
siderable regularity—Horace among the rest. Sometimes the father 
would require the children to read a certain number of chapters in 
the Bible on Sunday. And if the mother—as mothers are apt to 
be—was a littie less scrupulous upon such points, and occasionally 
winked at Sunday novel-reading, it certainly did not arise from any 
set disapproval of her husband’s strictness. It was merely that she 
was the mother, he the father, of the family. The religious educa- 
tion of Horace was, in short, of a nature to leave his mind, not un- 
biased in favor of orthodoxy—that had been almost impossible in 
New England thirty years ago—but as nearly in equilibrium on the 
subject, in a state as favorable to original inquiry, as the place and 
circumstances of his early life rendered possible. 

There was not in Westhaven one individual whe waz knowr te 
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be a dissenter from the established faith; nor was there any dis- 
senting sect or society in the vicinity ; nor was any periodical of a 
heterodox character taken in the neighborhood; nor did any heret- 
ical works fall in the boy’s way till years after his religious opinions 
were settled. Yet, from the age of twelve he began to doubt; 
and at fourteen—to use the pathetic language of one who knew 
him then—“ he was little better than a Universalist.” 

The theology of the seminary and the theology of the farm-house 
are two different things. They are as unlike as the discussion of the 
capital punishment question in a debating society is to the dis- 
cussion of the same question among a. company of criminals ac- 
cused of murder. The unsophisticated, rural mind meddles not 
with the metaphysics of divinity; it takes little interest in the 
Foreknowledge and Free-will difficulty, in the Election and Respon- 
sibility problem, and the manifold subtleties connected therewith, 
It grapples with a simpler question :—‘ Am I in danger of being 
damned?’ ‘Js it likely that I shall go to hell, and be tormented with 
burning sulphur, and the proximity of a serpent, forever, and ever, 
and ever?’ To minds of an ampler and more generous nature, the 
same question presents itself, but in another form :—Is it a fact that 
nearly every individual of the human family will forever fail of at 
taining the WELFARE of which he was created capable, and be ‘ Jost, 
beyond the hope, beyond the possibility of recovery? Upon the 
latter form of the inquiry, Horace meditated much, and talked 
often during his thirteenth and fourteenth years. When his com- 
panions urged the orthodox side, he would rather object, but mildly, 
and say with a puzzled look, “It don’t seem consistent.” 

While he was in the habit of revolving such thoughts in his mind, 
a circumstance occurred which accelerated his progress towards a 
rejection of the damnation dogma. It was nothing more than his 
chance reading in a school-book of the history of Demetrius Polior- 
cétes. The part of the story which bore upon the subject of his 
thoughts may be out-lined thus:— : 


Demetrius, (B. O. 301,) surnamed Poliorcétes, besieger of cities, 
was the son of Antigorus, one of those generals whom the death 
of Alexander the Great left masters of the world. Demetrius waa 
one of the ‘fast’ princes of antiquity, a handsome, brave, ingen- 
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yous man, but vain, rash and dissolute. He and his father ruled 
over Asia Minor and Syria. Greece was under the sway of Cassander 
and Ptolemy, who had re-established in Athens aristocratic institu 
tions, and held the Athenians in servitude. Demetrius, who aspired 
to the glory of succoring the distressed, and was not averse to re- 
ducing the power of his enemies, Cassander and Ptolemy, sailed 
to Athens with a fleet of two hundred and fifty ships, expelled the 
garrison and obtained possession of the city. Antigonus had been 
advised to retain possession of Athens, the key of Greece; but he 
replied :—“ The best and securest of all keys is the friendship of 
the people, and Athens was the watch-tower of the world, from 
whence the torch of his glory would blaze over the earth.” Ani- 
mated by such sentiments, his son, Demetrius, on reaching the city, 
had proclaimed that “his father, in a happy hour, he hoped, for 
Athens, had sent him to re-instate them in their liberties, and to re- 
store their laws and ancient form of government.” The Athen- 
ians received him with acclamations. He performed all that he 
promised, and more. He gave the people a hundred and fifty 
thousand measures of meal, and timber enough to build a hundred 
galleys. The gratitude of the Athenians was boundless. They be-. 
stowed upon Demetrius the title of king and god-protector. They 
erected an altar upon the spot where he had first alighted from his 
chariot. They created a priest in his honor, and decreed that he 
should be received in all his future visits as a god. They changed 
the name of the month Munychion to Demetrion, called the last 
day of every month Demetrius, and the feasts of Bacchus Demetria. 
“The gods,” say3 the good Plutarch, ‘“‘soon showed how much of- 
fended they were at these things.” Demetrius enjoyed these ex- 
travagant honors for a time, added an Athenian wife to the number 
he already possessed, and sailed away to prosecute the war. A sec- 
ond time the Athenians were threatened with the yoke of Cassander: 
again Demetrtus, with a fleet of three hundred and thirty ships, 
came to their deliverance, and again the citizens taxed their ingenu- 
ity to the utmost in devising for their deliverer new honors and mora 
piquant pleasures. At length Demetrius, after a career of victory 
fell into misfortune. His domains were invaded, his father was 
slain, the kingdom was dismembered, and Demetrius, with a rem- 
nant of his army, was obliged to fly. Reaching Ephesus in want of 
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money, he spared the temple filled with treasure ; and fearing his 
soldiers would plunder it, left the place and embarked for Greece. 
His dependence was upon the Athenians, with whom he had left his - 
wife, his ships, and his money. Confidently relying upon their af: 
fection and gratitude, he pursued his voyage with all possible ex- 
pedition as to a secure asylum. But the jichle Athenians failed him 
in his day of need! At the Cyclades, Athenian ambassadors met 
him, and mocked him with the entreaty that he would by no means 
go to Athens, as the people had declared by an edict, that they 
would receive no king into the city; and as for his wife, he could 
find her at Megare, whither she had been conducted with the re- 
spect due to her rank. Demetrius, who up to that moment had 
borne his reverses with calmness, was cut to the heart, and over- 
come by mingled disgust and rage. He was not in a condition to 
avenge the wrong. He expostulated with the Athenians in mod- 
erate terins, and waited only to be joined by his galleys, and turned 
his back upon the ungrateful country. Time passed. Demetrius 
again became powerful. Athens was rent by factions. Availing 
himself of the occasion, the injured king sailed with a consider- 
able fleet to Attica, landed his forces and invested the city, which 
was soon reduced to such extremity of famine that a father and 
‘son, it is related, fought for the possession of a dead mouse that. 
happened to fall from the ceiling of the room in which they were 
sitting. The Athenians were compelled, at length, to open their 
gates to Demetrius, who marched in with his troops. He com- 
manded all the citizens to assemble-in the theater. They obeyed. 
Utterly at his mercy, they expected no mercy, felt that they deserved 
no mercy. The theater was surrounded with armed men, and on 
each side of the stage was stationed a body of the king’s own 
guards. Demetrius entered by the tragedian’s passage, advanced 
across the stage, and confronted the assembled citizens, who await- 
ed in terror to hear the signal for their slaughter. But no such 
iignal was heard. He addressed them in a soft and persuasive 
ne, complained of their conduct in gentle terms, forgave their in- 
gratitude, took them again into favor, gave the city a hundred thou- 
sand measures of wheat, and promised the re-establishment of their 
ancient institutions. The people, relieved from their terror, aston- 
shed at their good fortune, and filled with enthusiasm at such 
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generous forbearance, overwhelmed Demetrius with acclains: 
tions. 


Horace was fascinated by the story. He thought the conduct of 
Demetrius not only magnanimous and humane, but just and politic. 
Sparing the people, misguided by their leaders, seemed to him the 
best way to make them ashamed of their ingratitude, and the best 
way of preventing its recurrence. And he argued, if mercy is best 
and wisest on a small scale, can it be Jess so on alarge? If a man 

‘is capable of such lofty magnanimity, may not God be who made 
man capable of it? If, in a human being, revenge and jealousy are 
despicable, petty and vulgar, what impiety is it to attribute such 
feelings to the beneficent Father of the Universe? The sin of the 
Athenians against Demetrius had every element of enormity. 
Twice he had snatched them from the jaws of ruin. Twice he 
had supplied their dire necessity. Twice he had refused all reward 
except the empty honors they paid to his name and person. He 
had condescended to become one of them by taking a daughter of 
Athens as his wife.. He had entrusted his wife, his ships and his 
treasure to their care. Yet in the day of his calamity, when for 
the first time it was in their power to render him a service, when 
he was coming to them with the remnant of his fortune, without a 
doubt of their fidelity, with every reason to suppose that his mis- 
fortunes would render him dearer to them than ever; then it was 
that they determined to refuse him even an admittance within their 
gates, and sent an embassy to meet him with mockery and sub- 
terfuge. J 

Of the offenses committed by man against man, there is one 
which man can seldom lift his soul up to the height of forgiving. 
It is to be slighted in the day of his humiliation by those who 
showed him honor in the time of his prosperity. Yet man can 
forgive even this. Demetrius forgave it; and the nobler and 
greater a man is, the less keen is his sense of personal wrong, the 
less difficult it is for him to forgive. The poodle must show his 
teeth at every passing dog; the mastiff walks majestic and serene 
through a pack of snarling curs. 

Amid such thoughts as these, the orthodox theory of damnation 
had little chance; the mind of the boy revolted against it more and 
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more; and the result was, that he became as our pious friend 
lamented, “little better than a Universalist”—in fact no better. 
From the age of fourteen he was known wherever he lived as a 
champion of Universalism, though he never entered a Universalist 
church till he-was twenty years old. By what means he managed 
to ‘reconcile’ his new belief with the explicit and unmistakable 
declarations of what he continued to regard as Holy Writ, or how 
anybody has ever done it, 1 do not know. The boy appears to have 
shed his orthodoxy easily. -His was not a nature to travail with a 
new idea for months and years, and arrive at certainty only after a 
struggle that rends the soul, and leaves it sore and sick for life. He 
was young; the iron of our theological system had not entered into 
his soul; he took the matter somewhat lightly; and, having arrived 
at a theory of the Divine government, which accorded with his own 
gentle and forgiving nature, he let the rest of the theological science 
alone, and went on his way rejoicing. 

Yet it was no slight thing that had happened to him. A man’s 
Faith isthe man. Not to have a Faith is not to bea man. Beyond 
all comparison, the most important fact of a man’s life is the forma- 
tion of the Faith which he adheres to and lives by. And though 
Horace Greeley has occupied himself little with things spiritual, 
confining himself, by a necessity of his nature, chiefly to the pro- 
motion of material interests, yet I doubt not that this early change 
in his religious belief was the event which gave to all his subse- 
quent life its direction and character. Whether that change was a 
desirable one, or an undesirable, is a question upon which the reader 
of course has a decided opinion. The following, perhaps, may be 
taken“as the leading consequences of a deliberate and intelligent ex- 
change of a severe creed in which a person has been educated, fox 
a less severe one to which he attains by the operations of his own 
mind: 

It quickens his understanding, and multiplies his ideas to an extent 
which, it is said, no one who has never experienced it can possibly 
conceive. It induces in him a habit of original reflection upon sub- 
jects of importance. . It makes him slow to believe a thing, merely 
because many believe it—imerely because it has long been believed. 
It renders him open to conviction, for he cannot forget that there 
was a time when he held opinions which he now clearly sees to ba 
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erroneous. It dissolves the spell of Authority; it makes him diss 
trustful of Great Names. It lessens his terror of Public Opinion, 
for he has confronted it—discovered that it shows more teeth than 
it uses—that it harms only those who fear it—that it bows at length 
in homage to him whom it cannot frighten. It throws him upon 
his own moral resources. Formerly, Fear came to his-assistance in 
moments of temptation ; hell-fire rolled up its column of lurid smoke 
before him in the dreaded distance. But now he sees it not. If he 
has the Intelligence to know, the Heart to love, the Will to choose, 
the Strength to do, the Riewr; he does it, and his life is high, and 
pure, and noble. If Intelligence, or Heart, or Will, or Strength is 
wanting to him, he vacillates; he is not an integer, his life is not. 
But, in either case, his Acts are the measure of his Worth. 

Moreover, the struggle of a heretic with the practical difficultie. 
of life, and particularly his early struggle, is apt to be a hard one; 
for, generally, the Rich, the Respectable, the Talented, and the 
Virtuous of a nation are ranged on the side of its Orthodoxy in an 
overwhelming majority. They feel themselves allied with it—de- 
pendent upon it. Above all, they believe in it, and think they 
would be damned if they did not. They are slow to give their 
countenance to one who dissents from their creed, even though he 
aspire only to make their shoes, or clean them, and though they 
more than suspect that the rival shoemaker round the corner keeps 
a religious newspaper on his counter solely for the effect of the 
thing upon pious consumers of shoe-leather. 

To depart from the established Faith, then, must be accounted a 
risk, a danger, a thing uncomfortable and complicating. But, from 
the nettle Danger, alone, we pluck the flower Safety. And he who 
loves Truth first—Advantage second—will certainly find Truth at 
length, and care little at what loss of Advantage. So, let every 
man be fully persuaded in his own mind—with which safe and 
salutary text we may take leave of matters theological, and resume 
our story. 

The political events, which occurred during Horace Greeley’s 
residence in Westhaven were numerous and exciting; some of 
them were of a character to attract the attention of a far less for 
ward and thoughtful boy than he. Doubtless he read the message 
of President Monroe in 1821, in which the policy of Protection 
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to American Industry was recommended strongly, and advocated 
by arguments so simple that a child could understand them; so 
cogent that no man could refute them—arguments, in fact, pre- 
cisely similar to those which the Tribune has since made familiar 
to the country. In the message of 1822, the president repeated his 
recommendation, and again in. that of 1824.. Those were the years 
of the recognition of the South American Republics, of the Greek 
enthusiasm, of Lafayette’s triumphal progress through the Union ; 
of the occupation of Oregon, of the suppression of Piracy in the 
Gulf of Mexico; of the Clay, Adams and Jackson controversy. It 
was during the period we are now considering, that Henry Clay 
made his most brilliant efforts in debate, and securcd a place in the 
affections of Horace Greeley, which he retained to his dying day. 
It was then, too, that the boy learned to distrust the party who 
claimed to be pre-eminently and exclusively Democratic. 

How attentively he watched the course of political events, how 
intelligently he judged them, at the age of thirteen, may be inferred 
from a passage in an article which he wrote twenty years after, the 
facts of which he stated from his early recollection of them: 


“The first political contest,” he wrote in the Trinune for August 29th, 
1846, “‘in which we ever took a distinct interest will serve to illustrate this dis- 
tinction [between real and shain democracy]. It was the Presidential Election 
of 1824. Five candidates for President were offered, but one of them was 

withdrawn, leaving four, all of them members in regular standing of the so- 
called Republican or Democratic party. But a caucus of one-fourth of the 
members of Congress had selected one of the four (William H. Crawford) as 
the Republican candidate, and it was attempted to make the support of this one 
a test of party orthodoxy and fealty. This was resisted, we think most justly 
and democratically, by three-fourths of the people, including a large major- 
ity of those of this State. But among the prime movers of the caucus wires 
was Martin Van Buren ofthis State, and here it was gravely proclaimed and 
insisted that Democracy required a blind support of Crawford in preference to 
Adams, Jackson, or Olay, all of the Democratic party, who were competitors 
for the station. A Legislature was chosen as ‘ Republican’ before the people 
generally had begun to think of the Presidency, and this Legislature, it was 
undoubtingly expected, would choose Crawford Electors of President. But the 
friends of the rival candidates at length began to bestir themselves and de- 
mand that the New York Electors shou'd be chosen by a direct vote of the peo: 
ple, and not by a forestalled Legislature This demand was vehemently re 
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sisted by Martin Van Buren and those who followed his lead, including the 
leading ‘ Democratic’ politicians and editors of the State, the ‘ Albany Argus,’ 
‘Noah’s Enquirer, or National Advocate,’ &e. &e. The feeling in favor of an 
Election by the people became so strong and general that Gov. Yates, though 
himself a Crawford man, was impelled to call a special session of the Legisla~ 
ture for this express purpose. The Assembly passed a bill giving the choice 
to the people by an overwhelming majority, in defiance of the exertions of 
Van Buren, A.C. Flagg, &c. The bill went to the Senate, to which body Silas 
Wright had recently been elected from the Northern District, and elected by 
Clintonian votes on an explicit understanding that he would vote for giving 
the choice of the Electors to the people. He accordingly voted, on one or two 
abstract propositions, that the choice ought to be given to the people. But 
when it came to a direct vote, this same Silas Wright, now Governor, voted to 
deprive the people of that privilege, by postponing the whole subject to the 
next regular session of the Legislature, when it would be foo late for the peo- 
ple to choose Electors for that time. A bare majority (17) of the Senators 
thus withheld from the people the right they demanded. The cabal failed in 
their great object, after all, for several members of the Legislature, elected as 
Democrats, took ground for Mr. Clay, and by uniting with-the friends of Mr. 
‘Adams defeated most of the Crawford Electors, and Crawford lost the Presi- 
dency. We were but thirteen when this took place, but we looked on very 
earnestly, without prejudice, and tried to look beyond the mere names by 
which the contending parties were called. Could we doubt that Democracy 
was on one side and the Democratic party on the other? Will ‘ Democrat’ 
attempt to gainsay it now ? 

‘Mr, Adams was chosen President—as thorough a Democrat, in the true 
sense of the word, as ever lived—a plain, unassuming, upright, and most ca- 
pable statesman. He managed the public affairs so well that nobody could 
really give a reason for opposing him, and hardly any two gave the same rea- 
son. here was no party conflict during his time respecting the Bank, Tariff, 
Internal Improvements, nor anything else of a substantial character. He 
kept the expenses of the government very moderate. He never turned a man 
out of office because of a difference of political sentiment. Yet it was deter- 
mined at the outset that he should be put down, no matter how well he might 
administer the government, and a combination of the old Jackson, Crawford, 
and Calhoun parties, with the personal adherents of De Witt Clinton, aided by 
a shamefully false and preposterous outcry that he had obtained the Presi- 
dency by a bargain with Mr. Clay, succeeded in returning an Opposition Con- 
gress in the middle of his term, and at its close to put in General Jackson over 
him by a large majority. . 

‘“Thecharacter of this man Jackson we had studied pretty thoroughly and 
Upon prejudice. His fatal duel with Dickinson about a horse-race ; his pis- 
toling Colonel Benton in the streets of Nashville; his forcing his way through 
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the Indian country with his drove of negroes in defiance of the express order 
ef the Agent Dinsmore; his imprisonment of Judge Hall at New Orleans, 
fong after the British had left that quarter, and when martial law ought long 
since to have been set aside; his irruption into Florida and capture of Spanish 
posts and officers without a shadow of authority to do so; his threats to cut 
off the ears of Senators who censured this conduct in solemn debate—in short, 
his whole life convinced us that the man never was a Democrat, in any proper 
sense of the term, but a violent and lawless despot, after the pattern of Cesar, 
Cromwell, and Napoleon, and unfit to be trusted with power Of course, we 
went against him, but not against anything really Democratic in him or his 
party. 

“That General Jackson in power justified all our previous expectations of him, 
need hardly be said. That he did more to destroy the Republican character 
of our government and render it a centralized despotism, than any other ; 
mancould do, we certainly believe. But our correspondent and we would 
probably disagree with regard to the Bank and other questions which con- 
vulsed the Union during his rule, and we will only ask his attention to one 
of them, the earliest, and, in our view, the ‘most significant. 

“The Cherokee Indians owned, and had ever occupied, an extensive tract of 
. country lying within the geographical limits of Georgia, Alabama, &¢. It was 
theirs by the best possible title—theirs by our solemn and reiterated Treaty 
stipulations. We had repeatedly bought from them slices of their lands, 
solemnly guarantying to them all that we did not buy, and agreeing to de- 
fend them therein against all aggressors. We had promised to keep all intrud- 
ers out of their territory.. At least one of these Treaties was signed by Gen. 
Jackson himself; others by Washington, Jefferson, &c. All the usual pre- 
texts for agression upon Indians failed in this case. The Cherokees had been 
our friends and allies for many years; they had committed no depredations ; 
they were peaceful, industrious, in good part Christianized, had a newspaper 
printed in their own tongue, and were fast improving in the knowledge and 
application of the arts of civilized life. They compared favorably every way 
with their white neighbors. But the Georgians coveted their fertile lands, 
and determined to have them; they set them up in a lottery and gambled 
them off among themselves, and resolved to take possession. A fraudulent 
Treaty was made between a few Cherokees of no authority or consideration 
and sundry white agents, including one ‘who stole the livery of Heaven to 
serve the devil in,’ but everybody scoffed at this mockery, as did ninety-nine 
hundredths of the Cherokees. 

“Now Georgia, during Mr. Adams’ Administration, attempted to extend her 
jurisdiction over these poor people. Mr. Adams, finding remonstrance of no 
avail, stationed a part of the army at a proper point, prepared to drive all 
intruders out of the Cherokee country, as we had by treaty solemnly engaged 
todo. This answered the purpose. Georgia blustered, but dared not go fur- 
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ther. She went en masse for Jackson, of course. When he came in, she pro 
ceeded at once to extend her jurisdiction over the Cherokees in very deed 
They remonstrated—pointed to their broken treaties, and urged the President 
to perform his sworn duty, and protect them, but in vain. Georgia seized a 
Cherokee accused of killing another Cherokee in their own country, tried him 
for and convicted him of murder. He sued out a writ of error, carried the 
case up to the U. S. Supreme Court, and there obtained a decision in his favor, 
establishing the utter illegality as well as injustice of the acts of Geoigia in 
the premises. The validity of our treaties with the Cherokees, and the conse- 
quent duty of the President to see them enforced, any thing in any State-law 
or edict te the contrary notwithstanding, was explicitely affirmed. But Presi- 
dent Jackson decided that Georgia was right and the Supreme Court wrong, 
_ and refused to enforce the decision of the latter. So the Court was defied, the 
Cherokee hung, the Cherokee country given up to the cupidity of the Geor- 
gians, and its rightful owners driven across the Mississippi, virtually at the 
point of the bayonet. That case changed the nature of our Government, 
' making the President Supreme Judge of the Law as well as its Chief Min- 
ister—in other words, Dictator. “ Amen! Hurrah for Jackson !’’ said the 
Pharisaic Democracy of Party and Spoils. We could not say it after them. 
We considered our nation perjured in the trampling down and exile of these 
Cherokees; perjury would have lain heavy on our soul had we approved and’ 
promoted the deed.” 


On another occasion, when Silas Wright was nominated for Goy- 
ernor of the State of New York, the Tribune broke forth: ‘The 
‘notorious Seventeen ’"—what New-Yorker has not heard of them? 
—yet how small a proportion of our present voting population re- 
tain a vivid and distinct recollection of the outrage on Republican- 
ism and Popular Rights which made the ‘ Seventeen’ so unenviably 
notorious! The Editor of the Tribune is of that proportion, be it 
small or large. Though a boy in 1824, and living a mile across the 
Vermont line of the State, he can never forget the indignation 
awakened by that outrage, which made him for ever an adversary 
of the Albany Regency and the demagogues who here and else- 
where made use of the terms ‘ Democracy,’ ‘Democrats,’ ‘ Demo- 
cratic party,’ to hoodwink and cajole the credulous and unthinking 
—to divert their attention from things to names—to divest them of 
. independent and manly thought, and lead them blindfold wherever 
the intriguers’ interests shall dictate—to establish a real Aristocracy 
under the abused name of Democracy. It was 1824 which taught 
many beside us the nature of this swindle, and fired them with un- 
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conquerable zeal and resolution to defeat the fraud by exposing it 
to the apprehension of a duped and betrayed people.” 

These extracts will assist the reader to recall the political excite. 
ments of the time. And he may well esteem it extraordinary for a 
boy of thirteen—an age when a boy is, generally, most a boy—to 
understand them so well, and to be interested in them so deeply. 
It should be remembered, however, that in remote country places, 
where the topics of conversation are few, all the people take a de- 
_ gree of interest in politics, and talk about political questions with a 
frequency and pertinacity of which the busy inhabitants of cities 
can form little idea. , 

Horace’s last year in Westhaven (1825) wore slowly away. He 
had exhausted the schools; he was impatient to be at the types, 
and he wearied his father with importunities to get him a place in 
a printing-office. But his father was loth to let him go, for two 
reasons: the boy was useful at home, and the cautious father feared | 
he would not do well away from home; he was so gentle, so ab 
~ sent, so awkward, so little calculated to make his way with strar 
gers. One day, the boy saw in the ‘“ Northern Spectator,” a weekly 
paper, published at East Poultney, eleven miles distant, an adver- 
tisement for an apprentice in the office of the “Spectator ” itself. 
He showed it to his father, and wrung from him a reluctant con- 
sent to his applying for the place. ‘I have n’t got time to go ané 
see about it, Horace; but if you have a mind to walk over to Poult- 
bey and see what you can do, why you may,” 

Horace had a mind to. 


CHAPTER IV. 


APPRENTICESHIP. 


fhe Village: of East Poultney—Horace applies for the Place—Scene in the Garden— 
Ile makes an Impression—A difficulty arises and is overcome—He enters the 
office—Rite of Initiation—Horace the Victor—His employer’s recollections of him 
—The Pack of Cards—Horace begins to paragraph—Joins the Debating Society— 
His manner of Debating—Horace and the Dandy—His noble conduct to his 
father—His first glimpse of Saratoga—His manners at the Table--Becomes the 
Town-Encyclopedia—The Doctor’s Story—Recollections of one of his fellow ap- 
prentices—Horace’s favorite Poets—Politics of the time—The Anti-Mason Excite- 
ment—The Northern Spectator stops—The Apprentice is Free. 


East Povttyery is not, decidedly not, a place which a traveler— 
if, by any extraordinary chance, a traveler should ever visit it— 
would naturally suspect of a newspaper. But, in one of the most 
densely-populated parts of the city of New York, there isa jield/ 
—a veritable, indubitable field, with a cow in it, a rough wooden 
fence around it, and a small, low, wooden house in the middle of it, 
where an old gentleman lives, who lived there when all was rural 
around him, and who means to live there all his days, pasturing his 
cow and raising his potatoes on ground which he could sell—but - 
won’t—at a considerable number of dollars per foot. The field in 
the metropolis we can account tur. But that a newspaper should 
ever have been published at East Poultney, Rutland county, Ver- 
mont, seems, at the first view of it, inexplicable. 

Vermont, however, is a land of villages; and the business which 
is elsewhere done only in large towns is, in that State, divided 
among the villages in the country. Thus, the stranger is astonished 
at seeing among the few signboards of mere hamlets, one or two 
containing most unexpected and metropolitan announcements, such 
as, “ Si:versmiru,” “Ore@an Faorory,” “Piano Forrss,” “ Prrt- 
txe Orriox,” or “ Parent Metoprons.” East Poultney, for example, 
is little more than a hamlet, yet it once had a newspaper, and 


boasts a small factory of melodeons at this moment. A foreigner 
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would as soon expect to see there an Italian opera house or a 
French café. 

The Poultney river is a small stream that flows through a valley, 
which widens and narrows, narrows and widens, all along its course; 
here, a rocky gorge; a grassy plain, beyond. At one of its narrow 
places, where the two ranges of hills approach and nod to one 
another, and where the river pours through a rocky channel—a 
torrent on a very small scale—the little village nestles, a cluster of 
houses at the base of an enormous hill. It is built round a small 
triangular green, in the middle of which is a church, with a hand- 
some clock in its steeple, all complete except the works, and bear- 
ing on its ample face the date, 1805. No village, however minute, 
can get on without three churches, representing the Conservative, 
the Enthusiastic, and Eccentric tendencies of human nature; and, 
of course, East Poultney has three. It has likewise the most 
remarkably shabby and dilapidated school-house in all the country 
round. There is a store or two; but business is not brisk, and 
when a customer arrives in town, perhaps, his first difficulty will be 
to jind the storekeeper, who has locked up his store and gone to 
hoe in his garden or talk to the blacksmith. A tavern, a furnace, a 
saw-mill, and forty dwelling houses, nearly complete the inventory 
of the village. The place has a neglected and ‘seedy’ aspect which 
is rare in New England. In that remote and sequestered spot, it 
seems to have been forgotten, and left behind in the march of prog- 
ress; and the people, giving up the hope and the endeavor to catch 
up, have settled down to the tranquil enjoyment of Things as they 
Are. The village cemetery, near by,—more populous far than the 
village, for the village is an old one—is upon the side of a steep 
ascent, and whole ranks of gravestones bow, submissive to the 
law of gravitation, and no man sets them upright. A quiet, slow 
little place is East Poultney. Thirty years ago, the people were a 
little more wide awake, and there were a few more of them. 

It was a fine spring morning in the year 1826, about ten o’clock, 
when Mr. Amos Bliss, the manager, and one of the proprietors, of 
the Northern Spectator, ‘might have been seen’ in the garden be- 
hind his house planting potatoes. He heard the gate open behind 
him, and, without turning or looking round, became dimly conscious 
of the presence of a boy. But the boys of country villages go into 
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whosesoever garden their wandering fancy impels them, and suppos- 
ing this boy to be one of his own neighbors, Mr. Bliss continued 
his work and quickly forgot that he was not alone. In a few mins 
utes, he heard a voice close behind him, a strange voice, high- 
pitched and whining. 

It said, “ Are you the man that carries on the printing office ?” 

Mr. Bliss then turned, and resting upon his hoe, surveyed the per- 
son who had thus addressed him. He saw standing before him a 
boy apparently about fifteen years of age, of a light, tall, and slen- 
der form, dressed in the plain, farmer’s cloth of the time, his gar- 
ments cut with an utter disregard of elegance and fit. His trow- 
sers were exceedingly short and voluminous; he wore no stockings; 
his shoes were of the kind denominated ‘high-lows,’ and much 
worn down; his hat was of felt, ‘one of the old stamp, with so 
small a brim, that it looked more like a two-quart measure inverted 
than anything else ;’ and it was worn far back on his head ; his-hair 
was white, with a tinge of orange at its extremities, and it lay 
thinly upon a broad forehead and over a head ‘rocking on shoulders 
which seemed too slender to support the weight of a member so 
disproportioned to the general outline.’ The general effect of the 
figure and its costume was so outré, they presented such a combina- 
tion of the rustic and ludicrous, and the apparition had come upon 
him so suddenly, that the amiable gardener could scarcely keep 
from laughing. 

He restrained himself, however, and replied, ‘“Yes, I’m the 
man.” 

Whereupon the stranger asked, “ Don’t you want a boy to learn 
the trade?” 

“Well,” said Mr. Bliss, ‘we have been thinking of it. Do you 
want to learn to print?” 

“T’ve had some notion of it,” said the boy in true Yankee fash- 
ion, as though he had not been dreaming about it, and longing for 
it for years. 

Mr. Bliss was both astonished and puzzled—astonished that such 
a fellow as the boy looked to be, should have ever thought of learn- 
ing to print, and puzzled how to convey to him an idea of the ab- 
surdity of the notion. So, with an expresssion in his countenance, 
such as that of a tender-hearted dry-goods merchant might be sup- 
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posed to assume if a hod-carrier should apply for a place in the lace 
department, he said, “‘ Well, my boy—but, you know, it takes con- 
siderable learning to bea printer. Have you been to school much 2” 

“No,” said the boy, “Il have’nt had much chance at school. I’va 
read some.” 

“ What have you read ?” asked Mr. Bliss. 

“ Well, I ve read some history, and some travels, and a little of 
most everything.” 

“ Where do you live?” 

“ At Westhaven.” 

“How did you come over ?” 

“T came on foot.” ; 

“ What’s your name?” 

“ Horace Greeley.” 

Now it happened that Mr. Amos Bliss had been for the last three 
years an Inspector of Common Schools, and in fulfilling the duties 
of his office—examining and licensing teachers—he had acquired an 
uncommon facility in asking questions, and a fondness for that ex- 
ercise which men generally entertain for any employment in which 
they suppose themselves to excel. The youth before him was—in the 
language of medical students—a ‘fresh subject,’ and the Inspector 
proceeded to try all his skill upon him, advancing from easy ques- 
tions to hard ones, up to those knotty problems with which he had 
been wont to ‘stump’ candidates for the office of teacher. The 
boy was a match for him. He answered every question promptly, 
clearly and modestly. He could not be ‘stumped’ in the ordinary 
school studies, and of the books he had read he could give a correct 
and complete analysis. In-Mr. Bliss’s own account of the inter- 
view, he says, “On entering into conversation, and a partial exam- 
ination of the qualifications of my new applicant, it required but little 
time to discover that he possessed a mind of no common order, and 
au acquired intelligence far beyond his years. He had had but little 
opportunity at the common school, but he said ‘he had read some,’ 
and what he had read he well understood and remembered. In 
addition to the ripe intelligence manifested in one so young, and 
whose instruction had been so limited, there was a single-minded- 
ness, a truthfulness and common sense in what he said, that at 
onre commanded my regard.” 
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After half an Lour’s conversation with the boy, Mr. Bliss intimat 
ed that he thought he would do, and told him to go into the print- 
ing-office and talk to the foreman. Horace went to the printing- 
office, and there his appearance produced an effect on the tender 
minds of the three apprentices who were at work therein, which 
can be much better imagined than described, and which is most 
vividly remembered by the two who survive. To the foreman 
Horace addressed himself, regardless certainly, oblivious probably, 
of the stare and the remarks of the boys. The foreman, at first, 
was inclined to wonder that Mr. Bliss should, for one moment, 
think it possible that a boy got up in that style could perform the 
most ordinary duties of a printer’s apprentice. Ten minutes’ talk 
with him, however, effected a partial revolution in his mind in the 
boy’s favor, and as he was greatly in want of another apprentice, 
he was not inclined to be over particular. He tore off a slip of 
proof-paper, wrote a few words upon it hastily witha pencil, and 
told the boy to take it to Mr. Bliss. That piece of paper was his 
fate. The words were: ‘ Guess we’d better try him” Away went 
Horace to the garden, and presented his paper. Mr. Bliss, whose 
curiosity had been excited to a high pitch by the extraordinary 
“contrast between the appearance of the boy and his real quality, 
now entered into a long conversation with him, questioned him 
respecting his history, his past employments, his parents, their cir- 
cumstances, his own intentions and wishes; and the longer he talk- 
ed, the more his admiration grew. The result was, that he agreed 
to accept Horace as an apprentice, provided his father would agree 
to the usual terms; and then, with eager steps, and a light heart, 
the happy boy took the dusty road that led to his home in West- 
haven. 

““You’re not going to hire that tow-head, Mr. Bliss, are you?” 
asked one of the apprentices at the close of the day. “Iam,” was 
the reply, “‘and if you boys are expecting to get any fun out of 
him, youd better get it quick, or you’ll be too late. There ’s sume- 
thing im that tow-head, as you'll find out before you’re a week 
older,” 

A day or two after, Horace packed up his wardrobe in a small 
cotton handkerchief. Small as it was, it would have held more; 
for its proprietor never had more than two shirts, and one change 
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of outer-clothing, at the same time, till he was of age. Father and 
sun walked, side by side, to Poultney, the boy carrying his possess- 
ions upon a stick over his shoulder. 

At Poultney, an unexpected difficulty arose, which for a time made 
Horace tremble in his high-low shoes. The terms proposed by Mr 
Bliss were, that the boy should be bound for five years, and receive 
his board and twenty Vollars a year. Now, Mr. Greeley had ideas 
of his own on the subject of apprenticeship, and he objected to this 
proposal, and to every particular of it. Jn the first place, he had 
determined that no child of his should ever be bound at all. In the 
second place, he thought five years an unreasonable time; thirdly, 
he considered that twenty dollars a year and board was a compen- 
sation ridiculously disproportionate to the services which Herace 
would be required to render; and finally, on each and all of these ~ 
points, he clung to his opinion with the tenacity of a Greeley. Mr. 
Bliss appealed to the established custom of the country; five years 
was the usual period; the compensation offered was the regular 
thing ; the binding was a point essential to the employer’s interest. 
And at every pause in the conversation, the appealing voice of Hor- 
ace was heard: “ Father, I guess you’d better make a bargain with 
Mr. Bliss ;” or, ‘‘ Father, I guess it won’t make much difference ;” 
or, “Don’t you think you’d better do it, father?” At one mo- 
ment the boy was reduced to despair. Mr. Bliss had given it as 
his ultimatum that the proposed binding was absolutely indispensa- 
ble; he “could do business in no other way.” ‘“ Well, then, Hor- 
ace,” said the father, “let us go home.” The father turned to go; 
but Horace lingered; he could not give it up; and so the father 
turned again; the negotiation was re-opened, and after a prolonged 
discussion, a compromise was effected. What the terms were, that 
were finally agreed to, I cannot positively state, for the three me- 
mories which I have consulted upon the subject give three different 
replies. Probably, however, they were—no binding, and no money 
for six months; then the boy could, if he chose, bind himself for 
the remainder of the five years, at forty dollars a year, the appren- 
tice to be boarded from the:beginning. And so the father went 
home, ard the son went straight to the printing office and took his 
first lessou in the art of setting type. 

A few months after, it may be as well to mention here, Mr, 
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Greeley removed to Erie county, Pennsylvania, and bought some 
wild land there, from which he gradually created a farm, leaving 
Horace alone in Vermont. Grass now grows where the little house 
stood in Westhaven, in which the family lived longest, and the barn 
in which they stored their hay and kept their cattle, leans forward 
like a kneeling elephant, and lets in the daylight through ten 
thousand apertures. But the neighbors point out the tree chat 
stood before their front door, and the tree that shaded the kitvhen 
window, and the tree that stood behind the house, and the tree 
whose apples Horace liked, and the bed of mint with which he re- 
galed his nose. And both the people of Westhaven and those of 
Amherst assert that whenever the Editor of the Tribune revisits 
the scenes of his early life, at the season when apples are ripe, one 
of the things that he is surest to do, is to visit the apple trees that 
produce the fruit which he liked best when he was a boy, and 
which he still prefers before all the apples of the world. 

The new apprentice took his place at the font, and received from 
the foreman his ‘copy,’ composing stick, and a few words of in- 
struction, and then he addressed himself to his task. He needed 
no further assistance. The mysteries of the craft he seemed to 
comprehend intuitively. He had thought of his chosen vocation 
for many years; he had formed a notion how the types must be ar- 
ranged in order to produce the desired impression, and, therefore, 
all he had to acquire was manual dexterity. In perfect silence, 
without looking to the right hand or to the left, heedless of the 
sayings and doings of the other apprentices, though they were bent 
on mischief, and tried to attract and distract his attention, Hor- 
ace worked on, hour after hour, all that day; and when he left the 
office at night could set type better and faster than many an ap- 
prentice who had had a month’s practice. The next day, he worked 
with the samé silence and intensity. The boys were puzzled. 
They thought it absolutely incumbent on them to perform an initiat- 
ing rite of some kind; but the new boy gave them no handle, 
no excuse, no opening. He committed no greenness, he spoke to no 
one, looked at no one, seemed utterly oblivious of every thing save 
only his copy and his type. They threw type at him, but he never 
looked around, They talked saucily at him, but he threw back ne 
retort. This would never do. Towards the close of the third day, 
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the oldest apprentices took one of the large black balls with which 
printers used to dad the ink upon the type, and remarking that in 
his opinion Horace’s hair was of too light a hue for so black .an 
art as that which he had undertaken to learn, applied the ball 
well inked, to Horace’s head, making four distinct dabs. The boys, 
‘the journeyman, the pressman and the editor, all paused in their 
work to observe the result of this experiment. Horace neither 
spoke nor moved. He went on with his work as though nothing 
had happened, and soon after went to the tavern where he boarded, 
and spent an hour in purifying his dishonored locks. And that was 
all the ‘fun’ the boys ‘got out’ of their new companion on that 
occasion. They were conquered. In a few days the victor and the 
vanquished were excellent friends. 

Horace was now fortunately situated. Ampler means of acquir- 
ing knowledge were within his reach than he had ever before en- 
joyed ; nor were there wanting opportunities for the display of his 
acquisitions and the exercise of his powers. 


“ About this time,’”’ writes Mr. Bliss, ‘a sound, well-read theologian and a 
practical printer was employed to edit and conduct the paper. This opened a 
desirable school for intellectual culture to our young debutant. Debates en- 
sued; historical, political, and religious questions were discussed; and often 
while all hands were engaged at the font of types; and here the purpose for 
which our young aspirant ‘had read some’ was made manifest. Such was 
the correctness of his memory in what he had read, in both biblical and pro- 
fane history, that the reverend gentleman was often put at fault by his correc- 
tions. He always quoted chaptet and verse to prove the point in dispute. On 
oue occasion the editor said that money was the root of all evil, when he was 
corrected by the ‘devil,’ who said he believed it read in the Bible that the love 
of money was the root of all evil. 

‘ A small town library gave him access to books, by which, together wibh 
the reading of the exchange papers of the office, he improved all his leisure 
hours. He became a frequent talker in our village lyceum, and often wrote 
dissertations. 

- "Tn the first organization of our village temperance society, the question 
arose as to the age when the young might become members. Fearing lest his 
own age might bar him, he moved that they be received when they were old 
enough to drink—which was adopted nem. con. 

“Though modest and retiring, he was often led into political discussiong 
with our ablest politicians, and few would leave the field without feeling in 
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structed by the sounduess of his views and the unerring correctness of hia 
statements of political events. 

“ Having a thirst for knowledge, he bent his mind and all his energies to its 
acquisition, with unceasing application and untiring devotion ; and I doubt if, 
in the whole term of his apprenticeship, he ever spent an hour in the common 
~ recreations of young men. He used to pass my door as he went to his daily 
meals, and though I often sat near, or stood in the way, so much absorbed did 
he appear in his own thoughts—his head bent forward and his eyes fixed 
upen the ground, that I have the charity to believe the reason why he never 
turned his head or gave me a look, was because he had no idea I was 
there ! 


On one point the reminiscences of Mr. Bliss require correction. 
He thinks that his apprentice never spent an hour in the common 
recreations of young men during his residence in Poultney. Mr. 
Bliss, however, was his senior and his employer; and therefore 
observed him at a distance and from above. But I, who have con- 
versed with those who were the friends and acquaintances of the 
youth, can tell a better story. He hada remarkable fondness for 
gumes of mingled skiJl and chance, such as whist, draughts, chess, 
and others; and the office was never without its dingy pack of 
cards, carefully concealed from the reverend editor and the serious 
customers, but brought out from its hiding-place whenever the 
coast was clear and the boys had a leisure hour. Horace never 
gambled, nor would he touch the cards on Sunday ; but the delight 
of playing a game occasionally was heightened, perhaps, by the fact 
that in East Poultney a pack of cards-was regarded as a thing ac- 
cursed, not fit for saintly hands to touch. Bee-hunting, too, con- 
tinued to be a favorite amusement with Horace. “ He was always 
ready for a bee-hunt,” says one who knew him well in Poultney, 
and bee-hunted with him often in the woods above the village. To 
finish with this matter of amusement, I may mention that a danc- 
ing-school was held occasionally at the village-tavern, and Horace 
was earnestly (ironically, perhaps) urged to join it; but he refused. 
Not that he disapproved of the dance—that best of all home recrea- 
tions—but he fancied he was not exactly the figure for a quadrille. 
He occasionally looked in at the door of the dancing-room, but 
never could be prevailed upon to enter it. 


Until he came to live at Poultney, Horace had never tried his hand 
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at original composition. The injurious practice of writing ‘ compos 
sitions’ was not among the exercises of any of the schools which he 
had attended. At Poultney, very early in his apprenticeship, he 
began, not indeed to write, but to compose paragraphs for the pa 
per as he stood at the desk, and to set them in type as he composea 
them. They were generally items of news condensed from large 
articles in the exchange papers; but occasionally he composed an 
original paragraph of some length ; and he continued to render edi 
torial assistance of this kind all the while he remained in the office, 
The ‘ Northern Spectator’ was an ‘ Adams paper,’ and Horace was 
an Adams man. 

The Debating Society, to which Mr. Bliss alludes, was an impor- 
tant feature in the life of East Poultney. There happened to be 
among the residents of the place, during the apprenticeship of Hor- 
ace Greeley, a considerable number of intelligent men, men of some 
knowledge and talent—the editor of the paper, the village doctor, 
a county judge, a clergyman or two, two or three persons of some 
political eminence, a few well-informed mechanics, farmers, and 
others. These gentlemen had formed themselves into a ‘Lyceum,’ 
before the arrival of Horace, and the Lyceum had become so 
famous in the neighborhood, that people frequently came a distance 
of ten miles to attend its meetings. It assembled weekly, in the 
winter, at the little brick school-house. An original essay was read 
by the member whose ‘turn’ it Was to do so, and then the question 
of the evening was debated ; first, by four members who had been 
designated at the previous meeting, and after they had each spoken 
once, the question was open to the whole society.- The questions 
were mostly of a very innocent and rudimental character, as, ‘Is 
novel-reading injurious to society?’ ‘Has a person a right to take 
life in self-defense?’ ‘Is marriage conducive to happiness?’ ‘Do 
we, as a nation, exert a good moral influence in the world? ‘Do 
either of the great parties of the day carry out the principles, of the 
Declaration of Independence?’ ‘Is the Union likely to be perpetu- 
ated? ‘Was Napoleon Bonaparte a great man? ‘Is it a person’s 
duty te take the temperance pledge? et cetera. 

Horace joined the society, the first winter of his residence in 
Poultney, and, young as he was, soon became one of its leading 
members. ‘He was a ral giant at the Debating Society,” says 
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one of his early admirers. ‘ Whenever he was appointed to speak 
or to read an essay, he never wanted to be excused; he was always 
ready. He was exceedingly interested in the questions which he 
discussed, and stuck to his opinion against all opposition—not dis- 
courteously, but still he stuck to it, replying with the most perfect 
assurance to men of high station and of low. He had one advan- 
tage over all his fellow members; it was his memory. He had read 
everything, and remembered the minutest details of important 
events; dates, names, places, figures, statistics—nothing had escaped 
him. He was never treated as a boy in the society, but as a man 
and an equal; and his opinions were considered with as much de- 
ference as those of the judge or the sheriff—more, I think. To the 
graces of oratory he made no pretense, but he was a fluent and 
interesting speaker, and had a way of giving an unexpected turn to 
the debate by reminding members of a fact, well known but over- 
looked; or by correcting a misquotation, or by appealing to what 
are called first principles. He was an opponent to be afraid of; 
yet his sincerity and his earnestness were so evident, that those 
whum he most signally floored liked him none the less for it. He 
never lost his temper. In short, he spoke in his sixteenth year just 
as he speaks now; and when he came a year ago to lecture ina 
neighboring village, I saw before me the Horace Greeley of the 
old Poultney ‘Forum,’ as we called it, and no other.” 

It is hardly necessary to recosd, that Horace never made the 
slightest preparation for the meetings of the Debating Society in 
the way of dress—except so far as to put on his jacket. In the 
summer, he was accustomed to wear, while at work, two garments, 
a shirt and trowsers; and when the reader considers that his trow- 
sers were very short, his sleeves tucked up above his elbows, his 
shirt open in front, he will have before his mind’s eye the picture 
of a youth attired with extreme simplicity. In his walks about the 
village, he added to his dress a straw hat, valued originally at one 
shilling. In the winter, his clothing was really insufficient. So, at 
east, thought a kind-hearted lady who used to .see him pass her 
window on his way to dinner. ‘He never,” she says, “had an 
overcoat while he lived here; and I used to pity him so much in 
cold weather. I remember him as a slender, pale little fellow, 
younger looking than he really was, in a brown jacket much toa 
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short for hiia. I used to think the winds would blow him away 
sometimes, as he crept along the fence lost in thought, with his 
head down, and his hands in his pockets. He was often laughed 
at for his homely dress, by the boys. Once, when a very interest- 
ing question was to be debated at the school-house, a young man 
who was noted among us for the elegance of his dress and the 
length of his account at the store, advised Horace to get a new ‘ rig 
out’ for the occasion, particularly as he was to lead one of the 
sides, and an unusually large audience was expected to be present. 
‘No,’ said Horace, ‘I guess I’d better wear my old clothes than 
run in debt for new ones.’ ” 

Now, forty dollars a year is sufficient to provide a boy in the 
country with good and substantial clothing; balf the sum will keep 
him warm and decent. The reader, therefore, may be inclined to 
censure the young debater for his apparent parsimony; or worse, for 
an insolent disregard of the feelings of others; or, worst, for a pride 
that aped humility. The reader, if that be the present inclination 
of his mind, will perhaps experience a revulsion of feeling when he 
is informed—as [now do inform him, and on the best authority-- 
that every dollar of the apprentice’s little stipend which he could 
save by the most rigid economy, was piously sent to his father, who 
was struggling ‘in the wilderness on the other side of the Alleghanies, 
with the difficulties of a new farm, and an insufficient capital. 
And this was the practice of Horace Greeley during all the years 
of his apprenticeship, and for years afterwards; as long, in fact, as 
his father’s land was unpaid for and inadequately provided with 
implements, buildings, and stock. At a time when filial piety may 
be reckoned among the extinct virtues, it is a pleasure to record a 
fact like this. 

Twice, during his residence at Poultney, Horace visited his 
parents in Pennsylvania, six hundred miles distant, walking a great 
part of the way, and accomplishing the rest on a slow canal boat. 
On one of these tedious journeys he first saw Saratoga, a circum- 
stance to which he alluded seven years after, in a fanciful epistle, 
written from that famous watering-place, and published in the 
“ New Yorker”: 


“ Saratoga! bright city of the presont! thou ever-during one-and twenty 
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of existence! a wanderer by thy stately palaces and gushing fountains salutes 
thee! Years, yet not many, have elapsed since, a weary roamer from a dis 
tant land, he first sought thy health-giving waters. November's sky was 
overearth and him, and: more than all, over thee; and its chilling blasts 
made mournful melody amid the waving branches of thy ever verdant pines. ~ 
Then, as now, thou wert a City of Tombs, deserted by the gay throng whose 
light laughter re-echoes so joyously through thy summer-robed arbors. But- 
to him, thou wert ever a fairy land, and he wished to quaff of thy Hygeian 
treasures as of the nectar of the poet’s fables. One long and earnest draught, 
ere its sickening disrelish came over him, and he flung down the cup in the 
bitcerness of disappointment and disgust, and sadly addressed him again to 
his pedestrian journey. Is it ever thus with thy castles, Imagination? thy 
pictures, Fancy ? thy dreams, 0 Hope? Perish the unbidden thought! A 
health, in sparkling Congress, to the rainbow of life! even though its prom- 
ise prove as shadowy as the baseless fabric of a vision. Better even the 
dear delusion of Hope—if delusion it must be—than the rugged reality of 
listless despair. (I think I could do this better in rhyme, if I had not tres: 
passed in that line already. However, the cabin-conversation of a canal- 
packet is not remarkably favorable to poetry.) In plain prose, there is a 
great deal of mismanagement about this same village of Saratoga The sea- 
son gives up the ghost too easily,” &e., &e. 


During the four years that Horace lived at East Poultney, he 
boarded for some time at the tavern, which still affords entertain- 
ment for man and beast—z. e¢. peddler and horse—in that village. 
It was kept by an estimable couple, who became exceedingly at- 
tached to their singular guest, and he to them. Their recollections ~ 
of him are to the following effect :-—Horace at that time ate and 
drank whatever was placed before him; he was rather fond of good 
living, ate furiously, and fast, and much. He was very fond of coffee, 
but cared little for tea. Every one drank in those days, and there 
was a great deal of drinking at the tavern, but Horace never could 
be tempted to taste a drop of anything intoxicating. “I always,” 
said the kind landlady, “ took a great interest in young people, and 
when I saw they were going wrong, it used to distress me, no matter 
whom they belonged to; but I never feared for Horace. Whatever 
might be going on about the village or in the bar-room, I always 
knew he would do right.” He stood on no ceremony at the table; 
he fell to without waiting to be asked or helped, devoured every 
thing right and left, stopped as suddenly as he had begun, and 
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vanished instantly. One day, as Horace was stretching his long 
arm over to the other side of the table in quest of a distant dish, 
the servant, wishing to hint to him in a jocular manner, that that 
was not exactly the most proper way of proceeding, said, “ Don’t 
trouble yourself, Horace, J want to help you to that dish, for, you 
know, I have a particular regard for you.” He blushed, as only a 
boy with a very white face can blush, and, thenceforth, was less 
adventurous in exploring the remoter portions of the table-cloth. 
When any topic of interest was started at the table, he joined in it 
with the utmost confidence, and maintained his opinion against 
anybody, talking with great vivacity, and never angrily. He came, 
at length, to be regarded as a sort of Town Encyclopedia, and if 
any one wanted to know anything, he went, as a matter of course, 
to Horace Greeley; and, if a dispute arose between two individuals, 
respecting a point of history, or politics, or science, they referred it 
to Horace Greeley, and whomsoever he declared to be right, was 
confessed to be the vietor in the controversy. Horace never went 
to a tea-drinking or a party of any kind, never went on an excur- 
sion, never slept away from home or was absent from one meal 
during the period of his residence at the tavern, except when 
he went to visit his parents. He seldom went to church, but spent 
the Sunday, usually, in reading. He was a stanch Universalist, a 
stanch whig, and a pre-eminently stanch anti-Mason. Thus, the 
landlord and landlady. 

Much of this is curiously confirmed by a story often told in con- 
vivial moments by a distinguished physician of New York, who 
on one occasion chanced to witness at the Poultney tavern the ex- 
ploits, gastronomic and encyclopedic, to which allusion has just 
been made. ‘Did I ever teli you,” he is wont to begin, “* how and 
where I first saw my friend Horace Greeley? Well, thus it hap- 
pened. It was one of the proudest and happiest days of my life. 
I was a country boy then, a farmer’s son, and we lived a few miles 
from East Poultney. On the day in question I was sent by my 
father to sell a load of potatoes at the store in East Poultney, and 
bring back various commodities 11 exchange. Now this was the 
first time, you must know, that I had ever been entrusted with so 
important an errand. I had been to the village with my father 
often enough, but now I was to go alone, and I felt as proud and 
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independent as a midshipman the first time he goes ashore in con 
mand of a boat. Big with the fate of twenty bushels of potatoes, 
off I drove—reached the village—sold out my load—drove round 
to the tavern—put up my horses, and went in to dinner. This going 
to the tavern on my own account, all by myself, and paying my own 
bill, was, I thought, the crowning glory of the whole adventure. 
There were a good many people at dinner, the sheriff of the county 
and an ex-member of Congress among them, and I felt considerably 
abashed at first; but I had scarcely begun to eat, when my eyes 
fell upon an object so singular that I could do little else than stare 
at it all the while it remained in the room. It was a tall, pale, 
white-haired, gawky boy, seated at the further end of the table. 
He was in his shirt-sleeves, and he was eating with a rapidity and 
awkwardness that I never saw equaled before nor since. It seem- 
ed as if he was eating for a wager, and had gone in to win. He 
neither looked up nor round, nor appeared to pay the least attention 
to the conversation. My first thought was, ‘This is a pretty sort 
of a tavern to let such a fellow as that sit at the same table with all 
these gentlemen; he ought to come in with the hostler.’ I thought 
it strange, too, that no one seemed to notice him, and I supposed 
he owed his continuance at the table to that circumstance alone. 
And so I sat, eating little myself, and occupied in watching the won- 
. derful performance of this wonderful youth. At length the conver- 
sation at the table became quite animated, turning upon some 
measure of an early Congress; and a question arose how certain 
members had voted on its final passage. There was a difference 
of opinion; and the sheriff, a very finely-dressed personage, I 
thought, to my boundless astonishment, \referred the matter to the 
unaccountable Boy, saying, ‘Aint that right, Greeley?’ ‘No,’ 
said the Unaccountable, without looking up, ‘you ’re wrong.’ 
‘There,’ said the ex-member, ‘I told you so.’ And you ’re 
wrong, too,’ said the still-devouring Mystery. Then he laid down 
his knife and fork, and gave the history of the measure, explained 
the state of parties at the time, stated the vote in dispute, named 
the leading advocates and opponents of the bill, and, in short, gave 
a complete exposition of the whole matter. I listened and won- 
dered ; but what surprised me most was, that the company receiv: 
ed his statement as pure gospel, and as settling the question be- 
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yond dispute—as a dictionary settles a dispute respecting the spell 
ing ofa word. A minute after, the boy left the dining room, and | 
never saw him again, till I met him, years after, in the streets of 
New York, when I claimed acquaintance with him as a brother 
Vermonter, and told him this story, to his great amusement.” 

_ One of his fellow-apprentices fayors me with some interesting 
reminiscences. He says, ‘I was a fellow-apprentice with Horace 
Greeley at Poultney for nearly two years. -We boarded together 
during that period at four different places, and we were constantly 
together.” The following passage from a letter from this early 
friend of our hero will be welcome to the reader, notwithstanding 
its repetitions of a few facts already known to him :— 


Little did the inhabitants of Hast Poultney, where Horace Greeley went to 
reside in April, 1826, as an apprentice to the printing business, dream of the 
potent influence he was a few years later destined to exert, not only upon the 
politics of a neighboring State, but upon the noblest and grandest philan- 
thropic enterprises of the age. He was then a remarkably plain-looking unso- 
phistieated lad of fifteen, with a slouching, careless gait, leaning away for- 
ward as he walked, as if both his head and his heels were too heavy for his 
body. He wore a wool hat of the old stamp, with so small a brim, that it 
looked more like a two-quart measure inverted than a hat; and he had a sin- 

_ gular, whining voice that provoked the merriment of the older apprentices, who 
had hardly themselves outgrown, in their brief village residence, similar pecu- 
liarities of country breeding. But the rogues could not help pluming themselves 
upon their superior manners and position; and it must be confessed that the 
young ‘stranger’ was mercilessly ‘ taken in’ by his elders in the office, when- 
ever an opportunity for a practical joke presented itself. 

But these things soon passed away, and as Horace was seen to be an un- 
usually intelligent and honest lad, he came to be better appreciated. The office 
in which he was employed was that of the Northern Spectator, a weekly 
paper then published by Messrs. Bliss & Dewey, and edited by E. G. Stone, 
brother to the late Col. Stone of the N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. The new 
comer boarded in Mr. Stone’s family, by whom he was well esteemed for his 
boyish integrity ; and Mr. S. on examination found him better skilled in Eng- 
lish grammar, even at that early age, than were the majority of school teach- 
ers in those times. His superior intelligence also strongly commended 
him to the notice of Amos Bliss, Esq., one of the firm already mentioned, 
then and now a highly-respectable merchant of East Poultney, who haa 
marked with pride and pleasure every successive step of the ‘ Westhaven boy,’ 
from that day to this. 
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In consequence of the change of proprietors, editors and other things per 
taining to the management of the Spectator office, Horace had, during tha 
term of his apprenticeship, about as many opportunities of ‘boarding round,’ 
as ordinarily fall to the lot of a country schoolmaster. In 1827, he boarded 
at the : Eagle tavern,’ which was then kept by Mr. Harlow Hosford, and was _ 
the head-quarters of social and fashionable life in that pleasant old village. 
There the balls and village parties were had, there the oysters suppers came 
off, and there the lawyers, politicians and village oracles nightly congregated. 
Horace was no hand for ordinary boyish sports; the rough and tumble games 
of wrestling, running, etc., he had no relish for; but he was a diligent student 
in his leisure hours, and eagerly read everything in the way of books and 
papers that he could lay his hands on. And it was curious to see what a power 
of mental application he had—a power which enabled him, seated in the bar- 
room, (where, perhaps, a dozen people were in earnest conversation,) to pursue 
undisturbed the reading of his favorite book, whatever it might be, with evi- 
dently as close attention and as much satisfaction as if he had been seated 
alone in his chamber. 

If there ever was a self-made man, this same Horace Greeley is one, for 
he had neither wealthy or influential friends, collegiate or academic educa- 
tion, nor anything to start him in the world, save his own native good sense, 
an unconquerable love of study, and a determination to win his way by his 
own efforts. He had, however, a natural aptitude for arithmetical calecula- 
tions, and could easily surpass, in his boyhood, most persons of his age in the 
facility and accuracy of his demonstrations; and his knowledge of grammar 
has been already noted. He early learned to observe and remember political 
statistics, and the leading men and measures of the political parties, the va- 
rious and multitudinous candidates for governor and Congrass, not only in a 
single State, but in many, and finally in all the States, together with the la- 
cation and vote of this, that, and the other congressional districte, (whig, dem- 
ocratic and what not,) at all manner of elections. _These things he rapidly and 
easily mastered, and treasured in his capacious memory, till we venture to say 
he has few if any equals at this time, in this particular department, in this 
or any other country. I never knew but one man who approached him in this 
partféular, and that was Edwin Williams, compiler of the N. Y. State Reg- 
ister. 


Another letter from the same friend contains information stil\ 
more valuable. “Judging,” he writes, “from what I do certainlp 
know of him, I can say that few young men of my acquaintance 
grew up with so much freedom from everything of a vicious and 
corrupting nature—so strong a resolution to study everything is 
the way of useful knowledge—and such a quick and clear percep 
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tion of the queer and humorous, whether in print or in actual life. 
His love of the poets—Byron, Shakspeare, etc., discovered itself in 
boyhood—and often have Greeley and I strolled off into the woods, 
of a warm day, with a volume of Byron or Campbell in our pockets, 
and reclining in some shady place, read it off to each other by the 
hour. In this way, I got such a hold of ‘Childe Harold,’ the ‘ Pleas- 
ures of Hope,’ and other favorite poems, that considerable portions 
have remained ever since in my memory. Byron’s apostrophe to 
the Ocean, and some things in the [4th] canto relative to the men 
and monuments of ancient Italy, were, if I mistake not, his special 
favorites—also the famous description of the great conflict at 
Waterloo. ‘Mazeppa’ was also a marked favorite. And for many 
of Mrs. Hemans’ poems he had a deep admiration.” 
The letter concludes with an honest burst of indignation; 
“ Knowing Horace Greeley as I do and have done for thirty years, 
knowing his integrity, purity, and generosity, I can tell you one 
thing, ard that is, that the contempt with which I regard the slan- 
ders of certain papers with respect to his conduct, and character, is 
quite ineapressible. There is doubtless a proper excuse for the con- 
duct of lunatics, mad dogs, and rattlesnakes; but I know of no decent, 
just, or reasonable apology for such meanness (it is a hard word. but 
a very expressive one) as the presses alluded to have exhibited.” 
Horace came'to Poultney, an ardent politician; and the events 
which occurred during his apprenticeship were not calculated to 
moderate his zeal, or weaken his attachment to the party he had 
chosen. John Quincy Adams was president, Calhoun was vice- 
president, Henry Olay was secretary of State. It was one of the 
best and ablest administrations that had ever ruled in Washington; 
and the most unpopular one. It is among the inconveniences of 
universal suffrage, that the party which comes before the country 
with the most taking popular Cry is the party which is likeliest to 
win. During the existence of this administration, the Opposition 
had a variety of popular Cries which were easy to vociferate, and 
well adapted to impose on the unthinking, 7. e. the majority. 
‘ Adams had not been elected by the people.’ ‘Adams had gained 
the presidency by a corrupt bargain with Henry Clay.’ ‘Adams 
was lavish of the public money.’ But of all the Ories of the time, 
Hurrah for Jackson’ was the most effective. Jackson was a man 
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of the people. Jackson was the hero of New Orleans «nd the cou: 
queror of Florida. Jackson was pledged to retrenchment and 
reform. Against vociferation of this kind, what availed the fact, 
evident, incontrovertible, that the affairs of the government were 
conducted with dignity, judgment and moderation?—that the coun- 
try enjoyed prosperity at home, and the respect of the world ?— 
that the claims of American citizens against foreign governments 
were prosecuted with diligence and success ?—that treaties highly 
advantageous to American interests were negotiated with leading 
nations in Europe and South America?—that the public revenue 
was greater than it had ever been before ?—that the resources of 
the country were made accessible by a liberal system of internal 
improvement ?—that, neyertleless, there were surplus millions in 
the treasury ?—that the administration nobly disdained to employ 
the executive patronage as a means of securing its continuance in 
power ?—All this availed nothing. ‘ Hurrah for Jackson’ carried the 
day. The Last of the Gentlemen of the Revolutionary school re- 
tired. The era of wire-pulling began. That deadly element was 
introduced into our political system which rendered it so exquisitely 
vicious, that thenceforth it worked to corruption by an irresistible 
necessity! Itis called Rotation in Office. It is embodied in the 
maxim, ‘To the victors belong the spoils.’ It has made the word 
office-holder synonymous with the word sneak. It has thronged the 
capital with greedy sycophants. It has made politics a game of 
cunning, with enough of chance in it to render it interesting to the 
low crew that play. It has made the president a pawn with which 
to make the first move—a puppet to keep the people amused while 
their pockets are picked. It has excluded from the service of the 
State nearly every man of ability and worth, and enabled’ bloated 
and beastly demagogues, without a ray of talent, without a senti- 
ment of agnanimity, illiterate, vulgar, insensible to shame, to exert 
a power in this republic, which its greatest statesmen in their 
greatest days never wielded. 

In the loud contentions of the period, the reader can easily be: 
lieve that our argumentative apprentice took an intense interest; 
The village of Kast Poultney cast little more—if any more—than 
half a dozen votes for Jackson, but how much this result was owing 
fo the efforts of Horace Greeley cannot now be ascertained, ATL 
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agree that he contributed his full share to the general babble which 
the election of a President provokes. During the whole adminis 
tration of Adams, the revision of the tariff with a view to the bet- 
ter protection of American manufactures was among the most 
prominent topics of public and private discussion. 

It was about the year 1827 that the Masonic excitement arose 
Military men tell us that the bravest regiments are subject to panic. 
Regiments that bear upon their banners the most honorable distinc- 
tions, whose colors are tattered with the bullets of a hundred 
fights, will on a sudden falter in the charge, and fly, like a pack of 
cowards, from a danger which a pack of cowards might face with- 
out ceasing to be thought cowards. Similar to these causeless and 
irresistible panics of war are those frenzies of fear and fury mingled 
which sometimes come over the mind of a nation, and make it for 
a time incapable of reason and regardless of justice. Such seems 

_ to have been the nature of the anti-Masonic mania which raged in 
the Northern States from the year 1827. 

A man named Morgan, a printer, had published, for gain, a book 
in which the harmless secrets of the Order of Free Masons, of which 
he was a member, were divulged. Public curiosity caused the book 

to have an immense sale. Soon after its publication, Morgan an- 
nounced another volume which was to reveal unimagined horrors ; 
but, before the book appeared, Morgan disappeared, and neither 
ever came to light. Now arose the question, What became of Mor- 
gan? and it rent the nation, for a time, into two imbittered and 
angry factions. ‘‘ Morgan!” said the Free Masons, “ that perjured 
traitor, died and was buried in the natural and ordinary fashion.” 
“ Morgan!” said the anti-Masons, “that martyred patriot, was drag- 
ged from his home by Masonic ruffians, taken in the dead of night 
to the shores of the Niagara river, murdered, and thrown into the 
rapids.” It is impossible for any one to conceive the utter delirium 
into which the people in some parts of the country were thrown by 
the agitation of this subject. Books were written. Papers were 
established. Exhibitions were got up, in which the Masonic cere- 
monies were caricatured or imitated. Families were divided. Fa- 
_ thers disinherited their sons, and sons forsook their fathers. Elec- 
tions were influenced, not town and county elections merely, but 
State and national elections, There were Masonic candidates and 
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anti-Masonic candidates in every election in the Northern States 
for at least two years after Morgan vanished. Hundreds of Lodges 
bowed to the storm, sent in their charters to the central anthority, 
and voluntarily ceased to exist. There are families now, about tlie 
country, in which Masonry is a forbidden topic, because its intro- 
duction would revive the old quarrel, and turn the peaceful tea-table 
into a scene of hot and interminable contention. There are still old 
ladies, male and female, about the country, who will tell you with 
grifm gravity that, if you trace up Masonry, through all its Orders, 
till you come to the grand, tip-top, Head Mason of the world, you 
will discover that that dread individual and the Chief of the Society 
of Jesuits are one and the same Person! 

I have been tempted to use the word ridiculous in connection 
with this affair; and looking back upon it, at the distance of a 
‘quarter of a century, ridiculous seems a proper word to apply to it. 
But it did not seem ridiculous then. It had, at least, a serious side. 
It was believed among the anti-Masons that the Masons were bound 
to protect one another in doing injustice; even the commission of 
treason and murder did not, it was said, exclude a man from the 
shelter of his Lodge. It was alleged that a Masonic jury dared not, 
or would not, condeinn a prisoner who, after the fullest proof of his . 
guilt had been obtained, made the Masonic sign of distress. It was 
asserted that a judge regarded the oath which made him a Free 
Mason as more sacred and more binding than that which admitted 
him to the bench. It is in vain, said the anti-Masons, for one of us 
to seek justice against a Mason, for a jury cannot be obtained with- 
out its share of Masonic members, 4nd a court cannot be found 
without its Masonic judge. 

Our apprentice embraced the anti-Masonic side of this contro- 
versy, and embraced it warmly. It was natural that he should. 
It was inevitable that he should. And for the next two or three 
years he expended more breath in denotncing the Order of the 
Free-Masons, than upon any other subject—perlaps than all other 
subjects put together. To this day secret societies are his special 
aversion. 

But we must hasten on. Horace had soon learned his trade. THe 
became the best hand in the office, and rendered important assist- 
ance in editing the paper. Some numbers were almost entirely hig 
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work. But there was ill-luck about the little establishment. Several 
times, as we have seen, it changed proprietors, but none of them 
could make it prosper; and, at length, in the month of June, 1880. 
the second month of the apprentice’s fifth year, the Northern 
Spectator was discontinued ; the printing-office was broken up, and 
the apprentice, released from his engagement, became his own mas- 
ter, free to wander whithersoever he could pay his passage, and to 
work for whomsoever would employ him. 

His possessions at this crisis were—a knowledge of the art of 
printing, an extensive and very miscellaneous library in his mem- 
ory, a wardrobe that could be stuffed into a pocket, twenty dollars 
in cash, and—a sore leg. The article last named played too serious 
a part in the history of its proprietor, not to be mentioned in the 
inventory of his property. He had injured his leg a year before in 
stepping from a box, and it troubled him, more or less, for three 
years, swelling occasionally to four times its natural size, and oblig- 
ing him to stand at his work, with the leg propped up in a most 
horizontal and uncomfortable position. It was a tantalizing feature 
of the case that he could walk without much difficulty, but stand- 
ing was torture. As a printer, he had no particular occasion to 
walk; and by standing he was to gain his subsistence. 

Horace Greeley was no longer a Boy. His figure and the ex- 
pression of his countenance were still singularly youthful; but he 
was at the beginning of his twentieth year, and he was henceforth 
to confront the world as a man. So far, his life had been, upon the 
whole, peaceful, happy and fortunate, and he had advanced towards 
his object without interruption, and with sufficient rapidity. His 
constitution, originally weak, Labor and Temperance had rendered 
capable of great endurance. His mind, originally apt and active, 
incessant reading had stored with much that is most valuable 
among the discoveries, the thoughts, and the fancies of past genera- 
tions. In the conflicts of the Debating Society, the printing-office, 
and the tavern, he had exercised his powers, and tried the correct- 
ness of his opinions. If his knowledge was ineomplete, if there 
were wide domains of knowledge, of which he had little more than 
heard, yet what he did know he knew well; he had learned it, not 
as a task, but because he wanted to know it; it partook of the 
_ Vitality of his own mind; it was his own, and he could use it. 
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If there had been a Pxorin’s Cottecs, to which the new eman: 
eipated apprentice could have gone, and where, earning his subsist- 
ence by the exercise of his trade, he could have spent half of each 
day for the next two years of his life in the systematic study of 
Language, History and Science, under the guidance of men able to 
guide him aright, under the influence of women capable of attracting 
his regard, and worthy of it—it had been well. But there was not 
then, and there is not now, an institution that meets the want and 
the need of such as he. 

At any moment there are ten thousand young men and women 
in this country, strong, intelligent, and poor, who are about to go 
forth into the world ignorant, who would gladly go forth instruct- 
ed, if they could get knowledge, and earn it as they get it, by the 
labor of their hands. They are the sons and daughters of our farm- 
ers and mechanics. They are the very elite among the young 
' people of the nation. There is talent, of all kinds and all degrees, 
among them—talent, that is the nation’s richest possession—talent, 
that could bless and glorify the nation. Should there not be—can 
there not be, somewhere in this broad land, a Untversiry-Town— 
where all trades could be carried on, all arts practiced, all knowl- 
edge accessible, to which those who have a desire to become ex- 
cellent in their calling, and those who have an aptitude for art, and 
those who have fallen in love with knowledge, could accomplish 
the wish of their hearts without losing their independence, without 
becoming paupers, or prisoners, or debtors? Surely such a University 
for the Peopie is not an impossibility. To found such an institu- 
tion, or assemblage of institutions—to find out the conditions upon 
which it could exist and prosper—were not an easy task. A Com- 
mittee could not do it, nor a ‘Board,’ nor a Legislature. It is 
an enterprise for Ons Man—a man of boundless disinterestedness, 
of immense administrative and constructive talent. ‘ertile in ex- 
pedients, courageous, persevering, physically strong, and morally 
great—a man born for his work, and devoted to it ‘with a quiet, 
deep enthusiasm’. Give surh a man the indispensable land, and 
twenty-five years, and the People’s College would be a dream no 
more, but a triumphant and «@nitable reality; and the founder 
thereof would have done a deed compared with which, either 
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for its difficulty or for its results, such triumphs as those of Traf 
algar and Waterloo would not be worthy of mention. 

There have been self-sustaining monasteries! Will there never 
be self-sustaining colleges? Is there anything like an inherent 
dmpossibility in a thousand men and women, in the fresh strength 
ot youth, capable of a just subordination, working together, each 
for all and all for each, with the assistance of steam, machinery, 
and a thousand fertile acres—earning a subsistence by a few hours’ 
labor per day, and securing, at least, half their time for the acqui- 
sition of the art, or the language, or the science which they prefer ? 
I think not. We are at present a nation of ignoramuses, our ig- 
norance rendered only the more conspicuous and misleading, by the 
faint intimations of knowledge which we acquire at our schools. 
Are we to remain such for ever ? 

But if Horace Greeley derived no help from schools and teachers, 
he received no harm from them. He finished his apprenticeship, 
an uncontaminated young man, with the means of independence 
at his finger-ends, ashamed of no honest employment, of no decent 
habitation, of no cleanly garb. ‘There are unhappy times,” says 
Mr. Carlyle, “in the world’s history,-when he that is least educated 
will chiefly have to say that he is least perverted; and, with the 
multitude of false eye-glasses, convex, concave, green, or even 
yellow, has not lost the natural use of his eyes.” ‘“ How were it,” 
he asks, “if we surmised, that for a man gifted with natural vigor, 
with a man’s character to be developed in him, more especially if 
in the way of literature, as thinker and writer, it is actually, in 
these strange days, no special misfortune to be trained up among 
the uneducated classes, and not among the educated; but rather, 
of the two misfortunes, the smaller?” And again, he observes, 
“ The grand result of schooling is a mind with just vision to discern, 
with free force to do; the grand schoolmaster is practiog.” 


CHAPTER VY. 
HE WANDERS. 


Qurace luvs Poutuey—His first Overcoat—Home to his Father’s Log House—Rangee 
che Louuh, for work—The Sore Leg Cured—Gets Employment, but little Money— 
Avcouisue: tue Draught-Players—Goes to Erie, Pa.—Interview witk. an Editor— 
Beco.aes a Joune, man in the Office—Description of Erie—The Lake—His Generos 
ity to his Father. His New Clothes—No more work at Erie-—Starts for New 
York. 


““Wetx, Horace, and where are you going now ?” asked the kind 
inndlady of tiie tavern, -as Horace, a few days after the closing of 
the printing-office, appeared on the piazza, equipped for the road— 
%. €., with his jacket on, and with his bundle and his stick in his 
hand. . 

‘“‘T am going,” was the prompt and sprightly answer, ‘‘ to Penn- 
sylvania, to see my father, and there I shall stay till my leg gets 
well.” : 

With these words, Horace laid down the bundle and the stick, 
and took a seat for the last time on that piazza, the scene of many 
# peaceful triumph, where, as Political Gazetteer, he had often given 
the information that he alone, of all the town, could give ; where, 
as political partisan, he had often brought an antagonist to extrem- 
tties ; where, as oddity, he had often fixed the gaze and twisted the 
neck of the passing peddler. 

And was there no demonstration of feeling at the departure of 
so distinguished a personage? There was. But it did not take 
the form of a silver dinner-service, nor of a gold tea ditto, nor of a 
piece of plate, nor even of a gold pen, nor yet of a series of reso- 
lutions. While Horace sat on the piazza, talking with his old 
friends, who gathered around him, a meeting of two individuals 
was held in the corner of the bar-room. They were the landlord 
and one of his boarders; and the subject of their deliberations 
were, an old brown overcoat belonging to the latter. The land- 


lord had the floor, and his speech was to the following purport :— 
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HORACE LEAVES POULTNEY. 13 


“He felt like doing something for Horace before he went. Horace 
was an entirely unspeakable person. He had lived a long time in’ 
the house; he had never given any trouble, and we feel for him 
as for our own son. Now, there is that brown over-coat of yours. 
It’s cold on the canal, all the summer, in the mornings and even- 
ings. Horace is poor and his father is poor. You are owing me 
a little, as much as the old coat is worth, and what I say is, let us 
give the poor fellow the overcoat, and call our account squared.” 
This feeling oration was received with every demonstration of ap 
proval, and the proposition was carried into effect forthwith. The 
landlady gave him a pocket Bible. In a few minutes more, Horace 
rose, put his stick through his little red bundle, and both over his 
shoulder, took the overcoat upon his other arm, said ‘ Good-by,’ 
to his friends, promised to write as soon as he was settled again, 
and set off upon his long journey. His good friends of the tavern 
followed him with their eyes, until a turn.of the road hid the bent 
and shambling figure from their sight, and then they turned away 
to praise him and to wish him well. Twenty-five years have 
passed ; and, to this hour, they do not tell the tale of his departure 
without a certain swelling of the heart, without a certain ghistening 
of the softer pair of eyes. 

It was a fine, cool, breezy morning in the month of June, 1830. 
Nature had assumed those robes of brilliant green which she wears 
only in June, and welcomed the wanderer forth with that heavenly 
smile which plays upon her changeful countenance only when she 
is attired in her best. Deceptive smile! The forests upon those 
hills of hilly Rutland, brimming with foliage, concealed their granite 
ribs, their chasms, their steeps, their precipices, their morasses, and 
the reptiles that lay coiled among them; but they were there. So 
did the alluring aspect of the world hide from the wayfarer the 
struggle, the toil, the danger that await the man who goes out from 
his seclusion to confront the world ALons—the world of which he 
knows nothing except by hearsay, that cares nothing for him, and 
takes no note of his arrival. The present wayfarer was destined to 
be quite alone in his conflict with the world, and he was destined to 
wrestle with it for many years before it yielded him anything more 
than a show of submission. How prodigal of help is the Devil to 
his scheming and guileful servants! But the Powers Celestial— 
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they love their chosen too wisely and too well to diminish by cne 
care the burthen that makes them strong, to-lessen by one pang the 
agony that makes them good, to prevent one mistake of the folly 
that makes them wise. 

Light of heart and step, the traveler walked on. In the after- 
noon he reached Comstock’s Fording, fourteen miles from Poultney ; 
thence, partly on canal-boat and partly on foot, he went to Schenec- 
tady, and there took a ‘line-boat’ on the Erie Canal. A week of 
tedium in the slow line-boat—a walk of a hundred miles through the 
woods, and he had reached his father’s log-house. He arrived late in 
the evening. The last ten miles of the journey he performed after 
dark, guided, when he could catch a glimpse of it through the . 
dense foliage, by a star. The journey required at that time about 
twelve days: it is now done in eighteen hours. It cost Horace 
Greeley about seven dollars; the present cost by railroad is eleven 
dollars; distance, six hun@red miles. 

He found his father and brother transformed into backwoodsmen. 
Their little log-cabin stood in the midst of a narrow clearing, which 
was covered with blackened stumps, and smoked with burning tim: 
ber. Forests, dense and almost unbroken, heavily timbered, abound- 
ing in wolves and every other description of ‘varmint,’ extended a 
day’s journey in every direction, and in some directions many days’ 
journey. The country was then so wild and ‘new,’ that a hunter would 
sell a man a deer before it was shot; and appointing the hour when, 
and the spot where, the buyer was to call for his game, would have 
it ready for him as punctually as though he had ordered it at Fulton 
market. The wolves were so bold, that their howlings could be 
heard at the house as they roamed about in packs in search of the 
sheep; and the solitary camper-out could hear them breathe and see 
their eye-balls glare, as they prowled about his smoldering fire. 
Mr. Greeley, who had brought from Vermont a fondness for rearing 
sheep, tried to continue that branch of rvral occupation in the wil- - 
derness ; but after the wolves, in spite of his utmost care and pre- 
caution, had killed a hundred sheep for him, he gave up the at. 
tempt. But it was a level and a very fertile region—‘ varmint? al 
ways select a good ‘ location’—-and it has since been subdued into a 
beautiful land of grass and woods. 

Horace staid at home for several weeks, assisting his father, 
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fishing occasionally, and otherwise amusing himself: while his good 
mother assiduously nursed the sore leg. It healed too slowly for its 
impatient proprietor, who had learned ‘to labor,’ not ‘to wait,’ 
and so, one morning, he walked over to Jamestown, a town twenty 
miles distant, where a newspaper was struggling to get published, 
and applied for work. Work he obtained. It was very freely 
~ given; but at the end of the week the workman received a promise 
to pay, but no payment. He waited and worked four days longer, 
and discovering by that time that there was really no money to be 
had or hoped for in Jamestown, he walked home again, as poor as 
before. 

And now the damaged leg began to swell again prodigiously ; at 
one time it was as large below the kneeasademijohn. Cut off from 
other employment, Horace devoted all his attention to the unfortu- 
nate member, but without result. He heard about this time of a 
famous doctor who lived in that town of Pennsylvania which 
exults in the singular name of ‘ North-East,’ distant twenty-five 
miles from his father’s clearing. To him, as a last resort, though 
the family could ill afford the trifling expense, Horace went, and 
staid with him a month. ‘You don’t drink liquor,” were the 
doctor’s first words as he examined the sore, “if you did, you’d 
have a bad leg of it.” The patient thought he iad a bad leg of it, 
without drinking liquor. The doctor’s treatment was skillful, and 
finally successful. Among other remedies, he subjected the limb to 
the action of electricity, and from that day the cure began. The 
patient left North-East greatly relieved, and though the leg was 
weak and troublesome for many more months, yet it gradually re- 
covered, the wound subsiding at length into a long red scar. 

He wandered, next, in an easterly direction, in search of employ- 
ment, and found it in the village of Lodi, fifty miles off, in Cata- 
raugus county, New York. At Lodi, he seems to have cherished 
a hope of being able to remain awhile and earn a little money. 
He wrote to his friends in Poultney describing the paper on which 
he worked, “as a Jackson paper, a forlorn affair, else I would have 
sent you a few numbers.” One of his letters written from Lodi to 
a friend in Vermont, contains a passage which may serve to show 
what was going on in the mind of the printer as he stood at the 
case setting up Jacksonian paragraphs. ‘t You are aware that an 
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important. election is close at hand in this State, and of course, a 
great deal of interest is felt in the result. The regular Jacksonians 
imagine that they will be able to elect Throop by 20,000 majority ; 
but atter having obtained all the information I can,I1 give it as my 
decided opinion, that if none of the candidates decline, we shall 
elect Francis Granger, governor. This county will give him 1000 
majority, and I estimate his vote in the State at 125,000. I need 
not inform you that such a result will be highly satisfactory to your 
humble servant, H. Greeley.” It was a result, however, which he 
had not the satisfaction of contemplating. The confident and yet 
cautious manner of the passage quoted is amusing in a politician 
but twenty years of age. 

At Lodi, as at Jamestown, our roving journeyman found work 
much more abundant than money. Moreover, he was in the camp 
of the enemy ; and so at the end of his sixth week, he again took 
bundle and stick and marched homeward, with very little more 
money in his pocket than if he had spent his time in idleness. On his 
way home he fell in with an old Poultney friend who had recently 
iettled in the wilderness, and Horace arrived in time to assist at 
the ‘warming’ of the new cabin, a duty which he performed in a 
way that covered him with glory. 

In the course of the evening, a draught-board was introduced, 
and the stranger beat in swift succession half a dozen of the best 
players in the neighborhood. It happened that the place was rather 
noted for its skillful draught-players, and the game was played in- 
cessantly at private houses and at public. To be beaten in so scan- 
dalous a manner by a passing stranger, and he by no means an 
ornamental addition to an evening party, and young enough to be 
the son of some of the vanquished, nettled them not a little. They 
challenged the victor to another encounter at the tavern on the next 
evening. The challenge was accepted. The evening arrived, and 
there was a considerable gathering to witness and take part in the 

‘struggle—among the rest, a certain Joe Wilson who had been spe- 
cially sent for, and whom no one had ever beaten, since he came 
into the settlement. The great Joe was held in reserve. The party 
of the previous evening, Horace took in turn, and beat with ease, 
Other players tried to foil his ‘Yankee tricks,’ but were themselves 
foiled. The reserve was brought up, Joe Wilson took his seat at 
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the table. He played his deadliest, pausing long before he hazarded 
a move; the company hanging over the board, hushed and anxious. 
They were not kept many minutes in suspense; Joe was overthrown; 
the unornamental stranger was the conqueror. Another game— 
the same result. Another and another and another; but Joe lost 
every game. Joseph, however, was too good a player not to re- 
spect so potent an antagonist, and he and all the party behaved well 
under their discomfiture. The board was laid aside, and a lively 
conversation ensued, which was continued ‘with unabated spirit to 
a late hour.’ The next morning, the traveler went on his way, leav- 
ing behind him a most distinguished reputation as a draught-player 
and a politician. 

He remained at home a few days, and then set out again on his 
travels in search of some one who could pay him wages for his 
work. He took a ‘bee line’ through the woods for the town of 
Erie, thirty miles off, on the shores of the great lake. He had ex- 
hausted the smaller towns; Erie was the last possible move in that 
corner of the board; and upon Erie he fixed his hopes. There were 
two printing offices, at that time, in the place. It was a town of 
five thousand inhabitants, and of extensive lake and inland trade. 

The gentleman still lives who saw the weary pedestrian enter 
Erie, attired in the homespun, abbreviated and stockingless style 
with which the reader is already acquainted. _ His old black felt hat 
slouched down over his shoulders in the old fashion, The red cot- 
ton handkerchief still contained his wardrobe, and it was carried 
on the same old stick. The country frequenters of Erie were then, 
and are still, particularly rustic in appearance; but our hero seemed 
the very embodiment and incarnation of the rustic Principle; and 
among the crowd of Pennsylvania farmers that thronged the streets, 
he swung along, pre-eminent and peculiar, a marked person, the 
observed of all observers. He, as was his wont, observed nobody, 
but went at once to the office of the Erie Gazette, a weekly paper, 
published then and still by Joseph M. Sterrett. 

“T was not,” Judge Sterrett is accustomed to relate, ‘I was not 
in the printing office when he arrived. I came in, soon after, and 
saw him sitting at the table reading the newspapers, and so absorbed 
in them that he paid no attention to my entrance. My first feeling 
was ove of astonishmeut, that a fellow so singularly ‘ green’ in hia 
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appearance should be reading, and above all, reading so intently 
1 looked at him for a few moments, and then, finding that he made 
no movement towards acquainting me with his business, I took up 
my composing stick and went to work. He continued to read for 
twenty minutes, or more; when he got up, and coming elose to my 
case, asked, in his peculiar, whining voice, 

“Do you want any help in the printing business?” 

““Why,” said I, running my eye involuntarily up and down the 
extraordinary figure, “did you ever work at the trade?” 

“Yes,” was the reply; “I worked some at it in an office in Ver- 
mont, and I should be willing to work under instruction, if you 
could give me a job.” 

Now Mr. Sterrett did want help in the printing business, and 
could have given him a job; but, unluckily, he misinterpreted this 
modest reply. He at once concluded that the timid applicant was 
a runaway apprentice; and runaway apprentices are-a class of their 
fellow-creatures to whom employers cherish a common and decided 
aversion. Without communicating his suspicions, he merely said 
that he had no occasion for further assistance, and Horace, without 
a word, left the apartment. 

A similar reception and the same result awaited him at the other 
office; and so the poor wanderer trudged home again, not in the 
best spirits. 

“Two or three weeks after this interview,” continues Judge 
Sterrett—he és a judge, I saw him on the bench—“an acquaint- 
ance of mine, a farmer, called at the office, and inquired if I want- 
ed a journeyman. I did. Hesaid a neighbor of his had a son 
who learned the printing business somewhere Down Kast, and 
wanted a place. ‘What sort of a looking fellow is he? said I. 
He described him, and I knew at once that he was my supposed 
runaway apprentice. My friend, the farmer, gave him a high char 
acter, however; so I said, ‘Send him along,’ and a day or two 
after along he came.” 

The terms on which Horace Greeley entered: the office of the 
Erie Gazette were of his own naming, and therefore peculiar. He 
would do the best hie could, he said, and Mr. Sterrett might pay 
him what he (Mr. Sterrett) thought he had earned. He had only 
one request to make, and that was, that he should uot be required 
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te work at the press, unless the office was so niuch hurried that hig 
services ir. that department could not be dispensed with. He had 
had a little difficulty with his leg, and press work rather hurt him 
than otherwise. The bargain included the condition that he was to 
board at Mr. Sterrett’s house; and when he went to dinner on the 
day of his arrival, a lady of the family expressed her opiaion of 
him in the following terms :—“ So, Mr. Sterrett, you ’ve hired that 
fellow to work for you, have you? Well, you won’t keep him three 
days.” In three days she had changed her opinion; and to this 
hour the good lady cannot bring herself to speak otherwise than 
kindly of him, though she is a stanch daughter of turbulent Erie, 
and ‘must say, that certain articles which appeared in the Tribune 
during the War, did really seem too bad from one who had been 
himself an Eriean.’ But then, ‘he gave no more trouble in the 
house than if he had n’t been in it.’ 

Erie, famous in the Last War but one, as the port whence Com- 
modore Perry sailed out to victory—Erie, famous in the last war 
of all, as the place where the men, except a traitorous thirteen, and 
the women, except their faithful wives, all rose as ONE Man against 
the Railway Trains, saying, in the tone which is generally described 
as ‘not to be misunderstood’: “Thus far shalt thou go without 
stopping for refreshment, and no farther,” and achieved as Break 
of Gauge men, the distinction accorded in another land to the 
Break 0’ Day boys—Erie, which boasts of nine. thousand inhabit- 
ants, and aspires to become the Buffalo of Pennsylvania—Erie, 
which already has business enough to sustain many stores wherein 
not every article known to traflic is sold, and where a man cannot 
consequently buy coat, hat, boots, physic, plough, crackers, grind- 
stone and penknife, over the same counter—Erie, which has a 
Mayor and Aldermen, a dog-law, and an ordinance against shooting 
off guns in the street under a penalty of five dollars for each and 
every offense-—Erie, for the truth cannot be longer dashed from 
utterance, is the shabbiest and most broken-down looking large 
town, J, the present writer, an individual not wholly untraveled, 
ever saw, in a free State of this Confederacy. 

The shores of the lake there are ‘ bluffy,’ sixty feet or more above 
the water, and the land for many miles back is nearly a dead level, 
exceedingly fertile, and quite uninteresting. No, not quite For 
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much of the primeval forest remains, and the gigantic trees that 
were savlings when Columbus played in thé streets of Genoa, 
tower alc ft, a hundred feet without a branch, with that exquisite 
daintiness of taper of which the eye never tires, which architecture 
has never equaled, which only Grecian architecture approached, 
and was beautiful because it approached it. The City of Erie is 
merely a square mile of this level land, close to the edge of the 
bluff, with a thousand houses built upon it, which are arranged on 
the plan of a corn-field—only, not more than a third of the houses 
have ‘come up.’ The town, however, condenses to a focus around 
a piece of ground called ‘ The Park,’ four acres in extent, surrounded 
with a low, broken board fence, that was white-washed a long 
time ago, and therefore now looks very forlorn and pig-pen-ny. 
The side-walks around ‘ The Park’ present an animated scene. The 
huge hotel of the place is there—a cross between the Astor House 
and a country tavern, having the magnitude of the former, the 
quality of the latter. There, too, is the old Oourt-House,—its 
uneven brick floor covered with the chips of a mortising machine, 
—its galleries up near the high ceiling, kept there by slender 
poles,—its vast cracked, rusty stove, sprawling all askew, and 
putting forth a system of stovepipes that wander long through 
space before they find the chimney. Justice is administered in 
that Court-house in a truly free and easy style; and to hear the 
drowsy clerk, with his heels in the air, administer, ’twixt sleep 
and awake, the tremendous oath of Pennsylvania, to a brown, 
abashed farmer, with his right hand raised in a manner to set 
off his awkwardness to the best advantage, is worth a journey 
to Erie. Two sides of ‘The Park’ are occupied by the principal 
stores, before which the country wagons stand, presenting a con- 
tinuous range of muddy wheels. The marble structure around 
the corner is not a Greek temple, though built in the style of 
one, and quite deserted enough to be a ruin—it is the Erie Ous- 
tom House, a fine example of governmental management, as it 
is as much too large for the business done in it as the Custoin 
House of New York is too small. 

The Erie of the present yerr is, of course, not the Erie of 1881, - 
when Horace Greeley walked its streets, with his eyes on the pave- 
ment and a bundle of exchay ges in his pocket, ruminating on the 
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prospects of the next election, or thinking outa copy of verses to 
send to his mother. It was a smaller place, then, with fewer brick 
blocks, more pigs in the street, and no custom-house in the Greek 
style. But it had one feature which has not changed. The Laxr 
was there! 

An island, seven miles long, but not two miles wide, once a part 
of the main land, lies opposite the town, at an apparent distance of 
half a mile, though in reality two miles and a half from the shore. 
This island, which approaches the main land at either extremity, 
forms the harbor of Erie, and gives to that part of the lake the ef- 
fect of a river. Beyond, the Great Lake stretches away further 
than the eye can reach. ; 

A great lake in fine weather is like the ocean only in one particu- 
lar—you cannot see across it. The ocean asserts itself; it is demon- 
strative. It heaves, it flashes, it sparkles, it foams, it roars. On the 
stillest day, it does not quite go to sleep; the tide steals up the white 
beach, and glides back again over the shells and pebbles musically, or 
it murmurs along the sides of black rocks, with a subdued though al- 
ways audible voice. The ocean is a living and life-giving thing, ‘fair, 
and fresh, and ever free.’ The lake, on a fine day, lies dead.. No 
tide breaks upon its earthy shore. It is as blue as a blue ribbon, as 
blue as the sky ; and vessels come sailing out of heaven, and go sail- 
ing into heaven, and no eye can discern where the lake ends and 
heaven begins. It is as smooth as a mirror’s face, and as dull as a 
mirror’s back. Often a light mist gathers over it, and then the lake 
is gone from the prospect; but for an occasional] sail dimly descried, 
or a streak of black smoke left by a passing steamer, it would give 
absolutely no sign of its presence, though the spectator is standing 
a quarter of a mile from the shore. Oftener the mist gathers thick- 
ly along the horizon, and then, so perfect is the illusion, the stran- 
ger will swear he-sees the opposite shore, not fifteen miles off 
There is no excitement in looking upon a lake, and it has no effect 
upon the appetite or the complexion. Yet there is a quiet, languid 
beauty hovering over it, a beauty all its own, a charm that grows 
upon the mind the longer you linger upon the shore. The Castle 
of Indolence should have been placed upon the bank of Lake Erie, 
where its inmates could have lain on the grass and gazed down, 
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through all the slow hours of the long summer day, upon the eae 
hazy, blue expanse. 

When the wind blows, the lake wakes up; and still it is not the 
ocean. The waves are discolored by the earthy bank upon which 
they break with un-oceanlike monotony. They neither advance 
nor recede, nor roar, nor swell. A great lake, with all its seu on 
and they are many ant great, is only an infinite pond. 

The people of Erie care as much for the lake as the people of 
Niagara care for the cataract, as much as people generally care for 
anytaing wonderful or anything beautiful which they can see by 
turning their heads. Jn other words, they care for it as the means 
by which lime, coal, and lumber may be transported to another and 
a better market. Not one house is built along the shore, though the 
shore is high and level. Not a path has been worn by human feet 
above or below the bluff. Pigs, sheep, cows, and sweet-brier bushes 
occupy the unenclosed ground, which seems so made to be built 
upon that it is surprising the handsome houses of the town should 
have been built anywhere else. One could almost say, in a weak 
moment, Give me a cottage on the bluff, and I will live at Erie! 

It was at Erie, probably, that Horace Greeley first saw the uni- 
form of the American navy. The United States and Great Britain 
are each permitted by treaty to keep one vessel of war in commis- 
sion on the Great Lakes. The American vessel usually lies in the 
harbor of Erie, and a few officers may be seen about the town. 
What the busy journeyman printer thought of those idle gentlemen, 
apparently the only quite useless, and certainly the best dressed, 
persons in the place, may be guessed. Perhaps, however, he passed 
them by, in his absent way, and saw them not. 

In a few days, the new comer was in high favor at the office of 
the Erie Gazette. He is remembered there as a remarkably correct 
and reliable compositor, though not a rapid one, and his steady 
devotion to his work enabled him to accomplish more than faster 
workmen. He was soon placed by his employer on the footing of 
a regular journeyman, at the usual wages, twelve dollars a month 
and board. All the intervals of labor he spent in reading. As 
soon as the hour of cessation arrived, he would hurry off his apron, 
wash his hands, and lose himself in his book or his newspapers, 
often forgetting his dinner, and often forgetting whether he had had 
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hie dinner or not. More and more, he became absorbed in politics, 
It is said, by one who worked beside him at Erie, that he could tell 
the name, post-office address, and something of the history and 
political leanings, of every member of Congress; and that he could 
give the particulars of’ every important election that had occurred 
within his recollection, even, in some instances, to the county 
majorities. ; 

And thus, in earnest work and earnest reading, seven profitable 
and not unhappy months passed swiftly away. He never lost one 
day’s work» On Sundays, he read, or walked along the shores of 
the lako, or sailed over to the Island. His better fortune made no 
change either in his habits or his appearance; and his employer 
was surprised, that month after month passed, and yet his strange 
journeyman drew no money. Once, Mr. Sterrett ventured to 
rally him a little upon his persistence in wearing the hereditary 
homespun, saying, “‘ Now, Horace, you have a good deal of money 
coming to you; don’t go about the town any longer in that out- 
landish rig. Let me give you an order on the store. Dress up a 
little, Horace.” To which Horace replied, looking down at the ‘out- 
landish rig,’ as though he had never seen it before, ‘‘ You see, Mr. 
Sterrett, my father is on a new place, and I want to help him all I 
can.” However, a short time after, Horace did make a faint effort 
to dress up a little; but the few articles which he bought were so 
extremely coarse and common, that it was a question in the office 
whether his appearance was improved by the change, or the 
contrary. 

At the end of the seventh month, the man whose sickness had 
made a temporary vacancy in the office of the Gazette, returned to 
his place, and there was, in consequence, no more work for Horace 
Greeley. Upon the settlement of his account, it appeared that he 
had drawn for his personal expenses during his residence at Erie, 
the sum of siz dollars! Of the remainder of his wages, he took 
about fifteen dollars in money, and the rest in the form of a note; 
and with all this wealth in his pocket, he walked once more to his 
father’s house. This note the generous fellow gave to his father, 
reserving the: money to carry on his own personal warfare with the 
world. 

And now, Horace was tired of dallying with fortune in coun- 
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try printing offices. He said, he thought it was rene: to do some 
thing, and he formed the bold resolution of going straight to New 
York and seeking his fortune in the metropolis. After a few days of 
recreation at home, he tied up'his bundle once more, put his money 
in his pocket, and plunged into the woods in the direction of the 
‘Erie Canal. 


CHAPTER VI. 
ARRIVAL IN NEW YORK. 


The journey—a night on the tow-path—He reaches the city—Inventory of his property 
—Looks for a boarding-house—Finds one—Expends half his capital upon clothes 
—Searches for employment—Berated by David Hale as a runaway apprentice— 
Continues the search—Goes to church—Hears of a vacancy—Obtains work—The 
boss takes him for a ‘—-— fool,’ but changes his opinion—Nicknamed ‘ the Ghost- 
—Practical jokes—Horace metamorphosed—Dispute about commas—The shoe 
maker’s boarding-house—Grand banquet on Sundays. 


He took the canal-boat at Buffalo and came as far as Lockport, 
whence he walked a few. miles to Gaines, and staid a day at the 
house of a friend whom he had known in Vermont. Next morn- 
ing he walked back, accompanied by his friend, to the canal, and 
both of them waited many hours for an eastward-bound boat to 
pass. Night came, but no boat, and the adventurer persuaded his 
friend to. go home, and set out himself to walk on the tow-path to- 
wards Albion. It was a very dark night. He walked slowly on, 
hour after hour, looking anxiously behind him for the expected 
boat, looking more anxiously before him to discern the two fiery 
eyes of the boats bound to the west, in time to avoid being swept 
into the canal by the tow-line. Towards morning, a boat of the 
slower sort, a scow probably, overtook him; he went on board, and 
tired with his long walk, lay down in the cabin to rest. Sleep was 
terdy in alighting upon his eye-lids, and he had the pleasure of 
hearing his merits and his costume fully and freely discussed 
by his fellow passengers. It was Monday morning. One passen- 
ger explained the coming on board of the stranger at so unusual an 
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hour, by svggesting that he had been courting all night. (Sunday 
evening in country places is sacred to love.) His appearance was sa 
exceedingly unlike that of a lover, that this sally created much 
amusement, in which the wakeful traveler shared. At Rochester 
he took a faster boat. Wednesday night he reached Schenectady, 
where he left the canal and walked to Albany, as the canal between 
those two towns is much obstructed by locks. He reached Albany 
on Thursday morning, just in time to see the seven o’clock steam- 
boat move out into the stream. He, therefore, took passage in ¢ 
tow-boat which started at ten o’clock on the same morning. At 
sunrise on Friday, the eighteenth of August, 1831, Horace Grevley 
landed at Whitehall, close to the Battery, in the city of New York. 

New York was, and is, a city of adventurers. Few of our emi- 
nent citizens were born here. It is a common boast among New 
Yorkers, that this great merchant and that great millionaire came 
to the city a ragged boy, with only three and sixpence in his 
pocket; and now look at him! Ima list of the one hundred men 
who are esteemed to be the most ‘successful’ among the citizens 
of New York, it is pyobable that seventy-five of the names would 
be those of men who began their career here in circumstances that 
gaye no promise of future eminence. But among them all, it is 
questionable whether there was one who on his arrival had so lit- 
tle to help, so much to hinder him, as Horace Greeley. 

Of solid cash, his stock was ten dollars. His other property con- 
sisted of the clothes he wore, the clothes he carried in his small 
bundle, and the stick with which he carried it. The clothes he 
wore need not be described; they were those which had already 
astonished the people of Erie. The clothes he carried were very 
few, and precisely similar in cut and quality to the garments which 
he exhibited to the public. On the violent supposition that his 
wardrobe could in any case have become a salable commodity, we 
may compute that he was worth, on this Friday morning at sun- 
rise, ten dollars and seventy-five cents. He had no friend, no ac- 
quaintance here. There was not a human being upon whom he 
had any claim for help or advice. His appearance was all against 
hini. He looked in his round jacket like an overgrown boy. No 
one was likely to observe the engaging beauty of his face, or the 
noble round of his brow under that overhanging hat, over that 
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long and stooping body. He was somewhat timorous in his inter 
course with strangers. He would not intrude upon their attention; 
he had not the faculty of pushing his way, and proclaiming his mer- 
its and his desires. To the arts by which men are conciliated, by 
which unwilling ears are forced to attend to an unwelcome tale, he 
was utterly a stranger. Moreover, he had neglected to bring with 
him any letters of recommendation, or any certificate of his skill 
asa printer. It had not occurred to him that anything of the kind 
was necessary, so unacquainted was he with the life of cities. 

His first employment was to find a boarding-house where he 
could live a long time on a small sum. Leaving the green Battery 
on his left hand, he strolled off into Broad-street, and at the corner 
of that street and Wall discovered a house that in his eyes had the 
aspect of a cheap tavern. He entered the bar-room, and asked the 
price of board. 

“JT guess we’re too high for you,” said the bar-keeper, after 
bestowing one glance upon the inquirer. 

“ Well, how much a week do you charge?” 

_ “Six dollars.” = 

“Yes, that’s more than I can afford,” said Horace with a laugh 
at the enormous mistake he had made in inquiring at a house of 
such pretensions. 

He turned up Wall-street, and sauntered into Broadway. Seeing 
no house of entertainment that seemed at all suited to his circum- 
stances, he sought the water once more, and wandered along the 
wharves of the North River as far as Washington-market. Board- 
ing-houses of the cheapest kind, and drinking-houses of the lowest 
grade, the former frequented chiefly by emigrants, the latter by 
sailors, were numerous enough in that neighborhood. A house, 
* which combined the low groggery and the cheap boarding-house 
in one small establishment, kept by an Irishman named M‘Gorlick, 
chanced to be the one that first attracted the rover’s attention. It 
looked so mean and squalid, that he was tempted to enter, and 
again inquire for what sum a man could buy a week’s shelter and 
sustenance. 

‘* Twenty shillings,” was the landlord’s reply. 

“ Ah,” said Horace, ‘that sounds more like it.” 

He engaged to board with Mr. M‘Gorlick on the instant, and 
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proceeded soon to test the quality of his fare by taking breakfast 
in the bosom of his family.. The cheapness of the entertainment 
was its best recommendation. ; : 

After breakfast Horace performed an act which I believe he had- 
never spontaneously performed before. He bought some clothes, 
with a view to render himself more presentable. They were of 
the commonest kind, and the garments were few, but the purchase 
absorbed nearly half his capital. Satisfied with his appearance, he 
now began the round of the printing-offices, going into every one 
he could find, and asking for employment—merely asking, and 
going away, without a word, as soon as he was refused. In the 
course of the morning, he found himself in the office of the Journal 
of Commerce, and he chanced to direct his inquiry, ‘if they wanted 
a hand,’ to the late David Hale, one of the proprietors of the paper. 
Mr. Hale took a survey of the person who had presumed to ad- 
dress him, and replied in substance as follows :— 

“ My opinion is, young man, that you ’re a runaway apprentice, 
and you ’d better go home to your master.” 

Horace endeavored to explain his position and circumstances, 
but the impetuous Hale could be brought to no more gracious 
response than, ‘‘ Be off about your business, and don’t bother us.” 

Horace, more amused than indignant, retired, and pursued his 
way to the next office. All that day he walked the streets, climb- 
ed into upper stories, came down again, ascended other heights, 
descended, dived into basements, traversed passages, groped through 
labyrinths, ever asking the same question, ‘Do you want a hand ?’ 
and ever receiving the same reply, in various degrees of civility, 
‘No.’ He walked ten times as many miles as he needed, for he 
was not aware that nearly all the printing-offices in New York are 
in the same square mile. He went the entire length of many streets 
which any body could have told him did not contain one. 

He went home on Friday evening very tired and a little dis- 
couraged. 

Early on Saturday morning he resumed the search, and continued 
it with energy till the evening. But no one wanted a hand. Busi- 
ness seemed to be at a stand-still, or every office had its full comple- 
ment of men. On Saturday evening he was still more fatigued, 
He resolved to rewaijn in the city a day or two longer, and. then, if 
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still unsuccessful, to turn his face homeward, and inquire for work 
at the towns through which he passed. Though discouraged, he 
was not disheartened, and still less alarmed. 

The youthful reader should observe here what a sense of inde- 
pendence and what fearlessness dwell in the spirit of a man who has 
learned the art of living on the mere necessaries of life. If Horace 
Greeley had, after another day or two of trial, chosen to leave the 
city, he would have carried with him about four dollars; and with 
that sun he could have walked leisurely and with an unanxious 
heart all the way back to his father’s house, six hundred miles, 
inquiring for work at every town, and feeling himself to be a free 
and independent American citizen, traveling on his own honestly- 
earned means, undegraded by an obligation, the equal in social rank 
of the best man in the best house he passed. Blessed is the young 
man who can walk thirty miles a day, and dine contentedly on half 
a pound of crackers! Give him four dollars and summer weather, 
and he can travel and revel like a prince incog. for forty days. 

On Sunday morning, our hero arose, refreshed and cheerful. He 
went to church twice, and spent a happy day. In the morning he. 
induced a man who lived in the house to accompany him to a small 
Universalist church in Pitt street, near the Dry Dock, not less than 
three miles distant from M‘Gorlick’s boarding-house. In the evening 
he found his way to a Unitarian church. Except on one occasion, 
he had never before this Sunday heard a sermon which accorded 
with his own religious opinions; and the pleasure with which he 
heard the benignity of the Deity asserted and proved by able men, 
was one of the highest he had enjoyed. 

In the afternoon, as if in reward of the pious way in which he 
spent the Sunday, he heard news which gave him a faint hope of 
being able to remain in the city. An Irishman, a friend of the 
landlord, came in the course of the afternoon to pay his usua, Sun- 
day visit, and became acquainted with Horace and his fruitless 
search for work. He was a shoemaker, I believe, but he lived in a 
house which was much frequented by journeymen printers. From 
them he had heard that hands were wanted at West’s, No. 85 Chat- 
ham street, and he recommended his new acquaintance to make 
immediate application at that office. 

Accustomed-to country hours, and eager to seize the chance, - 
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Horace was in Chatham street and on the steps of the designauu 
nouse by half-past five on Monday morning. West’s printing office 
was in the second story, the ground floor being occupied by Me- 
Elrath and Bangs as a bookstore. They were publishers, and West 
was their printer. Neither store nor office was yet opened, and 
Horace sat down on the steps to wait. 

Had Thomas McElrath, Esquire, happened to ‘pass on an early 
walk to the Battery that morning, and seen our hero sitting on those 
steps, with his red bundle on his knees, his pale face supported on 
his hands, his attitude expressive of dejection and anxiety, his attire 
extremely unornamental, it would not have occurred to Thomas Mc- 
Elrath, Esquire, as a probable event, that one day he would be the 
PARTNER of that sorry figure, and proud of the connection! Nor did 
Miss Reed, of Philadelphia, when she saw Benjamin Franklin pass 
her father’s house, eating a large roll and carrying two others under 
his arms, see in that poor wanderer any likeness to her future hus- 
band, the husband that made her a proud and an immortal wife. 
The princes of the mind always remain incog. till they come to the 
throne, and, doubtless, the Coming Man, when he comes, will appear 
in a strange disguise, and no man will know him. 

It seemed very long before any one came to work that morning © 
at No, 85. The steps on which our friend was seated were in the 
narrow part of Chatham-street, the gorge through which at morn- 
ing and evening the swarthy tide of mechanics pours. By six 
o’clock the stream has set strongly down-town-ward, and it gradu- 
ally swells to a torrent, bright with tin kettles. Thousands passed 
by, but no one stopped till nearly seven o’clock, when one of Mr. 
West’s journeymen arrived, and finding the door still locked, he sat 
down on the steps by the side of Horace Greeley. They fell into 
conversation, and Horace stated his circumstances, something of his 
history, and his need of employment. Luckily this journoyman waa 
a Vermonter, and a kind-hearted, intelligent man. He looked upon 
Horace as a countryman, and was struck with the singular candor 
and artlessness with which he told his tale. “Isaw,” says he, “ that 
he was an honest, good young man, and being a Vermonter myself, 
I determined to help him if I could.” 

He did help him. The doors were opened, the men began tu 
arrive; Horace and his newly-found iriend ascended to the office, 
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and svon after seven the work of the day began. It is hardly neces: 
sary to say that the appearance of Horace, as he sat in the office 
waiting for the coming of the foreman, excited unbounded astonish- 
ment, and brought upon his friend a variety of satirical observations. 
Nothing daunted, Lowever, on the arrival of the foreman he stated 
the case, and endeavored to interest him enough in Horace to give 


him atrial. It bappeued that the work for which a man was wanted 


in the office was the composition of a Polyglot Testament; a kind 
of work which is extremely difficult and tedious. Several men had 
tried their hand at it, and, in a few days ora few hours, given it up. 
The foreman looked at Horace, and Horace looked at the foreman. 
Horace saw a handsome man (now known to the sporting public as 
Colonel Porter, editor of the Spirit of the Times.) The foreman 
beheld a youth who could have gone on the stage, that minute, as 
Ezekiel Homespun without the alteration of a thread or a hair, and 
brought down the house by his ‘getting up’ alone. He no more 
believed that Ezekiel could set up a page of a Polyglot Testament 
than that he could construct a chronometer. However, partly to 
oblige Horace’s friend, partly because he was unwilling to wound 


the feelings of the applicant by sending him abruptly away, he con- - 


sented to let him try. ‘‘ Fix up a case for him,” said he, “and we’ll 
see if he can do anything.” In a few minutes Horace was at 
work. 

The gentleman to whose intercession Horace Greeley owed his 
first employment in New-York is now known to all the dentists in 
the Union as the leading member of a firm which manufactures 
annually twelve hundred thousand artificial teeth. He has made 
a fortune, the reader will be glad to learn, and lives in a mansion up 


- town. 


- After Horace had been at work an hour or two, Mr. West, the 
‘boss,’ came into the office. What his feelings were when he saw 
his new man, may be inferred from a little conversation upon the 
subject which took place between him and the foreman. 

‘Did you hire that —— fool?” asked West with no small irri- 
tation. 

“Yes; we must have hands, and he ’s the best I could get,” said 
the foreman, justifying h’s conduct, though he was really ashamed 
of it. 


oy 
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“Well,” said the master, “fér God’s sake pay him off to-night, 
and let him go about his business.” 

Horace worked through the day with his usual intensity, and in 
perfect silence. At night he presented to the foreman, as the cus 
tom then was, the ‘ proof’ of his day’s work What astonishment 
was depicted in the good-looking countenance of that gentleman 
when he discovered that the proof before him was greater in quan- 
tity, and more correct than that of any other day’s work which 
had yet been done on the Polyglot! There was no thought of send- 
ing the new journeyman about his business now. He was an es- 
tablished man at once. Thenceforward, for several months, Horace 
worked regularly and hard on the Testament,-earning about six dol- 
lars a week. 

He had got into good company. There were about twenty men 
and boys in the office, altogether, of whom two have since been 
members of Congress, three influential editors, and several others 
have attained distinguished success in more private vocations. Most 
of them are still alive; they remember vividly the coming among 
them of Horace Greeley, and are fond of describing his ways and 
works. The following paragraph the reader is requested to regard 
as the condensed statement of their several recollections. 

Horace worked with most remarkable devotion and intensity. 
His task was difficult, and he was paid by the ‘piece.’ In order, 
‘therefore, to earn tolerable wages, it was necessary for him to work 
harder and longer than any of his companions, and he did so, 
Often he was at his case before six in the morning; often he 
had not left it at nine in the evening; always, he was the first ‘to 
begin and the last to leave. In the summer, no man beside him 
self worked before breakfast, or after tea. While the young men 
and older apprentices were roaming the streets, seeking their 
pleasure, he, by the light of a candle stuck in a bottle, was eking 
out a slender day’s wages by setting up an extra column of the 
Polyglot Testament. 

For a day or two, the men of the office eyed him askance, and 
winked at one another severely. The boys were more demonstra- 
tive, and one of the most mischievous among them named him 
Tur Guost, in allusion to his long white hair, and the singular fair- 
ness of his complexion. Soon, however, the men who workel near 
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him began to suspect that his mind was better furnished than his 
person. Horace always had a way of talking profusely while at 
work, and that, too, without working with less assiduity. Oonver- 
gations soon rose about masonry, temperance, politics, religion; 
and the new journeyman rapidly argued his way to respectful con- 
sideration: His talk was ardent, animated, and positive. He was 
perfectly confident of his opinions, and maintained them with an 
assurance that in a youth of less understanding and less geniality 
would have been thonght arrogance. His enthusiasm~at this time, 
was Henry Clay; his great subject, masonry. In a short time, te 
gote the language of one his fellow-workmen, ‘ he was the lion of 
the shop.’ Yet for all that, the men who admired him most would 
aave their joke, and during all the time that Horace remained in 
the office, it was the standing amusement to make nonsensical re- 
owmarks in order to draw from him one of his shrewd, half-comic, 
Scotch-Irish retorts. “‘ And we always got it,” says one. 

The boys of the office were overcome by a process similar to that 
which frustrated the youth of Poultney. Four or five of them, 
who knew Horace’s practice of returning to the office in the even- 
ing and working alone by candle-light, concluded that that would 
be an excellent time to play a few printing-office tricks upon him. 
They accordingly lay in ambush one evening, in the dark recesses 
of the shop, and awaited the appearance of the Ghost. He had no 
sooner lighted his candle and got at work, than a ball, made of ‘old 
roller,’ whizzed past his ear and knocked over his candle. He set 
it straight again and went on with his work. Another ball, and 
another, and another, and finally a volley. One hit his ‘stick,’ one 
scattered his type, another broke his bottle, and several struck his 
head. He bore it till the balls came so fast, that it was impossible 
for him to work, as all his time was wasted in repairing damages, 
At length, he turned round and said, without the slightest ill-humor 
and in a supplicating tone, “‘ Now, boys, don’t. I want to work. 
Please, now, let me alone.” The boys came out of their places of 
concealment into the light of the candle, and troubled him no 
nore. 

Thus, it appears, that every man can best defend himself with 
the weapon that nature has provided him—whether it be fists ot 
forgiveness. Little Jane Eyre was of opinion, that when anybody 
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has struck another, he should himself be strnck; “very hard,” says 
Jane, “so hard, that he will be afraid ever to strike anybody again.” 
On the contrary, thought Horace Greeley, when any one has wan- 
tonly or unjustly struck another, he should be so severely forgiven, 
and made so thoroughly ashamed of himself, that he will ever after 
shrink from striking a wanton or an unjust blow. Sound maxims, 
both ; the first, for Jane, the second, for Horace. 

His good humor was, in truth, naturally imperturbable. He was 
soon the recognized oprieinG MAN of the office; the person relied 
npon always when help was needed—a most inconvenient kind of 
reputation. Among mechanics, money is generally abundant enough 
on Sundays and Mondays; and they spend it freely on those days. 
Tuesday and Wednesday, they are only in moderate circumstances. 
The last days of the week are days of pressure and borrowing, 
when men are ina better condition to be treated than to treat. 
Horace Greeley was the man who had money always; he was as 
rich apparently on Saturday afternoon as on Sunday morning, and 
as willing to lend. In an old memorandum-book belonging to one 
of his companions in those days, still may be deciphered such en- 
tries as these: ‘Borrowed of Horace Greeley, 2s.’ ‘Owe Horace 
Greeley, 9s. 6d... ‘Owe Horace Greeley, 2s. 6d, for a breastpin.’ 
He never refused to lend his money. To himself, he allowed scarce- 
ly anything in the way of luxury or amusement; unless, indeed, 
an occasional purchase of a small share in a lottery-ticket may be 
styled a luxury. 

Lotteries were lawful in those days, and Chatham-street was 
where lottery-offices most abounded. It was regarded as a per 
fectly respectable and legitimate business to keep a lottery-office, 
and a perfectly proper and moral action to buy a lottery-ticket. 
The business was conducted openly and fairly, and under official 
supervision; not as it now is, by secret and irresponsible agents in 
all parts of the city and country. Whether less money, or more, 
is lost by lotteries now than formerly, is a question which, it is 
surprising, no journalist has determined. Whether they cause 
less or greater demoralization is a question which it were well 
for moralists to consider. [ 

Of the few incidents which occurred to relieve the monotony of 
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the printing-office in Chatham-street, the one which is most glee- 
fully remembered is the following :— 

Horace was, of course, subjected to a constant fire of jocular 
observations upon his dress, and frequently to practical jokes sug- 
gested by its deficiencies and redundancies. Men stared at him in 
the streets, and boys called after him. Still, however, he clung to 
his linen roundabout, his short trowsers, his cotton shirt, and his 
dilapidated hat. Still he wore no stockings, and made his wrist- 
bands meet with twine. For all jokes upon the subject he had deaf 
ears; and if any one seriously remonstrated, he would not defend 
himself by explaining, that all the money he could spare was need- 


ed in the wilderness, six hundred miles away, whither he punctually 


sent it. September passed and October. It began to be cold, but 
our hero had been toughened by the winters of Vermont, and still 
he walked about in linen. One evening in November, when busi- 
ness was urgent, and all the men worked till late in the evening, 
Horace, instead of returning immediately after tea, as his custom 
was, was absent from the office for two hours. Between eight and 
nine, when by chance all the men were gathered about the ‘com- 
posing stone,’ upon which a strong light was thrown, a strange 
figure entered the office, a tall gentleman, dressed in a compiete suit 
of faded broadcloth, and a shabby, over-brushed beaver hat, from 
beneath which depended long and snowy locks. The garments 
were fashionably cut; the coat was in the style of a swallow’s 
tail; the figure was precisely that of an old gentleman who had 
seen better days. It advanced from the darker parts of the office, 
and emerged slowly into the glare around the composing stone. 
The men looked inquiringly. The figure spread out its hands, 
looked down at its habilients with an air of infinite complacency, 
and said,— ~ 

““ Well, boys, and how do you like me now ?” 

“Why, it’s Greeley,” screamed one of the men. 

It was Greeley, metamorphosed into a decayed gentleman by a 
second-hand suit of black, bought of a Chatham-street Jew for five 
dollars. 

A shout arose, such as had never before been heard at staid and 
regular 85 Chatham-street. Obeer upon cheer was given, and meu 
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laughed till the tears came, the venerable gentleman being as happy 
as the happiest. 

“Greeley, you must treat upon hat suit, and no mistake,” said 
one. 

““ Oh, of course,” said everybody else. 

“Come along, boys; Ill treat,” was Horace’s ready response. 

All the company repaired to the old grocery on the corner of 
Duane-street, and there each individual partook of the beverage 
that pleased him, the treater indulging in a glass of spruce beer. 
Posterity may as well know, and take warning from the fact, that 
this five-dollar suit was a failure. Jt had been worn thin, and had 
been washed in blackened water and ironed smooth. A week’s 
wear brought out all its pristine shabbiness, and developed new. 

Our hero was not, perhaps, quite so indifferent to his personal ap- 
pearance as he seemed. One day, when Colonel Porter happened 
to remark that his hair had once been as white as Horace Greeley’s, 
Horace said with great earnestness, “ Was it?”—as though he drew 
from that fact a hope that his own hair might darken as he grew 
older. And on another occasion, when he had just returned from a 
visit to New-Hampshire, he said, ‘ Well, I have been up in the 
country among my cousins; they are all good-looking young men 
‘enough; I don’t see why J should be such a curious-looking fel- 
low.” ! 

One or two other incidents which occurred at West’s are perhaps 
worth telling; for one well-authenticated fact, though apparently 
of trifling importance, throws more light upon character than pages 
of general reminiscence. 

It was against the rules of the office for a compositor to enter the 
press-room, which adjoined the composing-room. Our hero, how- 
ever, went on one occasion to the forbidden apartment to speak to 
a friend who worked there upon a hand-press that was exceedingly 
hard to pull. 

“ Greeley,” said one of the men, “you’re a pretty stout fellow, 
but you can’t pull back that lever.” 

“Cant 1?” said Horace; “I can.” 

“Try it, then,” said the wischief-maker. 

The press was arranged in such a manner that the lever offered 
no resistance whatever, and, consequently, when Horace seized it, 
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and cchected all his strength for a tremendous effort, he fell backs 
wards on the floor with great violence, and brought away a large 
part of the press with him. . There was a thundering noise, and all 
the house came running to see what was the matter. Horace got 
up, pale and trembling from the concussion. 

“ Now, that was too bad,” said he. 

He stood his ground, however, while the man who had played 
the trick gave the ‘ boss’ a fictitious explanation of the mishap, with- 
out mentioning the name of the apparent offender. When all was 
quiet again, Horace went privately to the pressman and offered to 
pay his share of the damage done to the press! 

With Mr. West, Horace. had little intercourse, and yet they did 
on several occasions come into collision. Mr. West, like all other 
bosses and men, had a weakness; it was commas. He loved com- 
mas, he was a stickler for commas, he was irritable on the subject 
of commas, he thought more of commas than any other point of 
prosody, and above all, he was of opinion that he knew more about 
commas than Horace Greeley. Horace had, on his part, no objeé- 
tion to commas, but he loved them in moderation, and was deter- 
mined to keep them in their place. Debates ensued. The journey- 
man expounded the subject, and at length, after much argument, 
convinced his employer that a redundancy of commas was possible, 
and, in short, that he, the journeyman, knew how to preserve the 
balance of power between the various points, without the assist- 
ance or advice of any boss or man in Chatham, or any other street. 
There was, likewise, a certain professor whose book was printed in 
the office, and who often came to read the proofs. It chanced that 
Horace set up a few pages of this book, and took the liberty of al- 
tering afew phrases that seemed to him inelegant or incorrect. The 
professor was indignant, and though he was not so ignorant as 
not td perceive that his language had been altered for the better, he 
thought it due to his dignity to apply opprobrious epithets to the 
impertinent compositor. ‘The compositor argued the matter, but 
did not appease the great man. 

Soon after obtaining work, our friend found a better boarding. 
house, at least a more convenient one. On the corner of Duane« 
street and Ohatham there was, at that time, a large building, oc- 
cupied helow as a grocery and bar-room, the upper stories as a~ e& 
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chanics’ boarding-house. It accommodated about fifty boarders 
most of whom were shoe-makers, who worked in their own rooms, 
or in shops at the top of the house, and paid, for room and board, 
two dollars and a half per week. This was the house to which 
Horace Greeley removed, a few days after his arrival in the city, 
and there he lived for more than two years. The reader of the 
Tribune may, perhaps, remember, that its editor has frequently dis- 
played a particular acquaintance with the business of shoe-making, 
and drawn many illustrations of the desirableness and feasibility 
of association from the excessive labor and low wages of shoe- 
makers. It was at this house that he learned the mysteries. of the 
craft. He was accustomed to go up into the shops, and sit among 
the men while waiting for dinner. It was here, too, that he obtain- 
ed that general acquaintance with the life and habits of city me- 
chanics, Which has enabled him since to address them so wisely 
and so convincingly. He is remembered by those who lived with 
him there, only as a very quiet, thoughtful, studious young man, 
one who gave no trouble, never went out ‘to spend the evening,’ 
and read nearly every minute when he was not working or eating. 
The late Mr. Wilson, of the Brother Jonathan, who was his room- 
mate for some months, used to say, that often he went to bed leay- 
ing his companion absorbed in a book, and when he awoke in the 
morning, saw him exactly in the same position and attitude, as 
though he had not moved all night. He had not read all night, 
however, but had risen to his book with the dawn. Soon after 
sunrise, he went over the way to his work. 

Another of Mr. Wilson’s reminiscences is interesting. The 
reader is aware, perhaps, from experience, that people who pay only 
two dollars and a half per week for board and lodging are not pro- 

vided with all the luxuries of the season; and that, not unfrequent- 
ly, a desire for something delicious steals over the souls of boarders, 
particularly on Sundays, between 12, M. and 1, P.M. The eating- 
house revolution had then just begun, and the institution of Dining 
Down Town was set up; in fact, a bold man established a Sixpenny 
Dining Saloon in Beekman-street, which was the talk of the shops 
in the winter of 1881. On Sundays Horace and his friends, after 
their return from Mr. Sawyer’s (Universalist) church in Orchard- 
street, were accustomed to repair to this establishment, and indulge 
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in a splendid repast at a cost of, at least, one shilling each, rising 
on some occasions to eighteen pence. Their talk at dinner was of 
the soul-banquet, the sermon, of which they had. partaken in the 
morning, and it was a custom among them to ascertain who could 
repeat the substance of it most correctly. Horace attended that 
church regularly, in those days, and listened to the sermon with 
his head bent forward, his eyes upon the fluor, his arms folded, and 
une leg swinging, quite in his old class attitude at the Westhaven 
school. 

This, then, is the substance of what his companions remember 
of Horace Greeley’s first few months in the metropolis. In a way 
so homely and so humble, New York’s most distinguished citizen, 
the Country’s most influential man, began his career. 

In his subsequent writings there are not many allusions of an au- 
tobiographical nature to this period. The following is, indeed, the 
only paragraph of the kind that seems worth quoting. It is valu- 
able as throwing light upon the habit of his mind at this time 

e 

“ Fourteen years ago, when the editor of the TrisuNE came to this city, 
there was published here a small daily paper entitled the ‘Sentinel,’ devoted 
to the cause of what was called by its own supporters ‘the Working Men’s 
Party,’ and by its opponents ‘the Fanny Wright Working Men.’ Of that 
party we have little personal knowledge, but at the head of the paper, among 
several good and many objectionable avowals of principle, was borne the fol- 
lowing: 

“* Single Districts for the choice of each Senator and Member of Assembly.’ 

‘We gave this proposition some attention at the time, and came to the con- 
clusion that it was alike sound and important. It mattered little to us that it 
was accompanied and surrounded by others that we could not assent to, and 
was propounded by a party with which we had no acquaintance and little sym- 
pathy. We are accustomed to welcome truth, from whatever quarter it may 
approach us, and on whatever flag it may be inscribed. Subsequent experience 
has.fully confirmed our original impression, and now we have little doubt that 
this principle, which was utterly slighted when presented under unpopular 
auspices, will be engrafted on our reformed Constitution without serious oppo: 
sition.’ — Tribune, Dec., 1845. 


CHAPTER Vit. 
FROM OFFICE TO OFFICE. 


Leaves West’s—Works on the ‘Evening Post’—Story of Mr. Leggett—t Commeraal 
Advertiser-—‘ Spirit of the Times’—Specimen of his writing at this period—Natu- 
rally fond of the drama—Timothy Wiggins—Works for Mr. Redfield—The first 
lift. 

HoracE GREELEY was a journeyman printer in this city for four- 
teen months. Those months need not detain us long from the more 
eventful periods of his life. 

He worked for Mr. West in Chatham street till about the first of 
November (1831).. Then the business of that office fell off, and he 
was again a seeker for employment. He obtained a place in the 
office of the ‘Evening Post,’ whence, it is said, he was soon dis- 
missed by the late Mr. Leggett, on the ground of his sorry appear- 
ance. The story current among printers is this: Mr. Leggett came 
into the printing-oflice for the purpose of speaking to the man whose 
place Horace Greeley had taken, 

“‘ Where’s Jones?” asked Mr. Leggett. 

“ He’s gone away,” replied one of the men. 

“ Who has taken his place, then ?” said the irritable editor. 

“ There ’s the man,” said some one, pointing to Horace, who was 
‘bobbing’ at the case in his peculiar way. 

Mr. Leggett looked at ‘the man,’ and said to the foreman, “ For 
God’s sake discharge him, and let’s have decent-looking men in the 
office, at least.” 

Horace was accordingly—so goes the story—discharged at the 
end of the week. 

He worked, also, for a few days upon the ‘Commercial Adver- 
tiser,’ as a ‘sub,’ probably. Then, for two weeks and a half, upon 
a little paper called ‘The Amulet,’ a weekly journal of literature 
and art. The ‘ Amulet’ was discontinued, and our hero had to wait 
ten years for his wages. 


His next step can be given in his own words. The folle wing is 
99 
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the beginning of a paragraph in the New Yorker of March 2d, 
1839: 

‘Seven years ago, on the first of January last—that being a holi- 
day, and the writer being then a stranger with few social greetings 
to exchange in New Yovk—he inquired his way into the ill-furnish- 
ed, chilly, forlorn-looking attic printing-office in which William T. 
Porter, in company with another very young man, who soon after 
abandoned the enterprise, had just issued the ‘Spirit of the Times’ 
the first weekly journal devoted entirely to sporting intelligence 
ever attempted in this country. It was a moderate-sized sheet of 
indifferent paper, with an atrocious wood-cut for the head—about 
as uncomely a specimen of the ‘fine arts’ as our ‘native talent’ has 
produced. The paper was about in proportion; for neither of its 
conductors had fairly attained his majority, and each was destitute 
of the experience so necessary in such an enterprise, and of the 
funds and extensive acquaintance which were still more necessary 
to its success. But one of them possessed a persevering spirit and 
an ardent enthusiasm for the pursuit to which he had devoted him- 
self.” 

And, consequently, the ‘Spirit of the Times’ still exists and flour- 
ishes, under the proprietorship of its originator and founder, Colonel 
Porter. For this paper, our hero, during his short stay in the office, 
composed a multitude of articles and paragraphs, most of them 
short and unimportant. As a specimen of his style at this period, 
I copy from the ‘Spirit’ of May 5th, 1882, the following epistle, 
which was considered extremely funny in those innocent days : 


‘Messrs. Epirors:—Hear me you shall, pity me you must, while I pro- 
ceed to give a short account of the dread calamities which this vile habit of 
turning the whcle city upside down, ’tother side out, and wrong side before, 
on the First of May, has brought down on my devoted head. 

“ You must know, that having resided but a few months in your city, I was 
totally ignorant of the existence of said custom. So, on the morning of the 
eventful, and to me disastrous day, I rose, according to immemorial usage, 
at the dying away of the last echo of the breakfast bell, and soon found my- 
self seated over my coffee, and my good landlady exercising her powers of 
volubility (no weak ones) apparently in my behalf; but so deep was the rev- 
erie in which my half-awakened brain was then engaged, that I did not catch 
a single idea from the whole of her discourse. I smiled and said, “Yes. 
ma’am,” “certainly ma’am,” at each pause; and having speedily dispatched 
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my breakfast, sallied immediately out, and proceeded to attend to the busi- 
ness which engrossed my mind. Dinner-time came, but no time for dinner; 
and it was late before I was at liberty to wend my way, over wheel-barrows, 
barrels, and all manner of obstructions, towards my boarding-house. All here 
was still; but by the help of my night-keys, I soon introduced myself to my 
chamber, dreaming of nothing but sweet repose; when, horrible to relate! 
my ears were instantaneously saluted by a most piercing female shriek, pro- 
ceeding exactly from my own bed, or at least from the place where it should 
have been; and scarcely had sufficient time elapsed for my hair to bristle on 
my head, before the shriek was answered by the loud vociferations of a fero- 
cious mastiff in the kitchen beneath, and re-echoed by the outcries of halfa 
dozen inmates of the house, and these again succeeded by the rattle of the 
watchman ; and the next moment, there was a round dozen of them (besides 
the dog) at my throat, and commanding me to tell them instantly what the 
devil all this meant. ; 

You do well to ask that,” said I, as soon as I could speak, ‘‘ after falling 
upon me in this fashion in my own chamber.” 

“OQ take him off,” said the one who assumed to be the master of the 
house; ‘‘ perhaps he’s not a thief after all; but, being too tipsy for starlight, 
he has made a mistake in trying to find his lodgings,”—-and in spite of all 
my remonstrances, I was forthwith marched off to the watch-house, to pass 
the remainder of the night. In the morning, I narrowly escaped commitment 
on the charge of ‘burglary with intent to steal (I verily believe it would have 
+ gone hard with me if the witnesses could have been got there at that unseason- 
able hour), and I was finally discharged with a solemn admonition to guard 
Sor the future against intoxication (think of that, sir, for a member of the 
Cold Water Society !) 

“T spent the next day in unraveling the mystery; and found that my land- 
lord had removed his goods and chattels to another part of the city, on the 
established day, supposing me to be previously acquainted and satisfied with 
his intention of so doing; and another family had immediately taken his 
place ; of which changes, my absence of mind and absence from dinner had 
kept me ignorant; and thus had I been led blindfold into a ‘Comedy’ (or 
rather tragedy) of Errors. Your unfortunate, 

“Timoray Wiaains.”? 


His connection with the office of a sporting paper procured him 
occasionally an order for admission to a theater, which he used, 
He appeared to have had a natural liking for the drama; all intel 
ligent persons have when they are young; and one of his compan- 
ions of that day remembers well the intense interest with which he 
once witnessed the performance of Richard III., at the old Chat- 
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harn theater. At the close of the play, he said there was anothet 
of Shakespeare’s tragedies which he had long wished to see, and 
that was Hamlet. 

Soon after writing his letter, the luckless Wiggins, tempted by 
the prospect of better wages, left the Spirit of the Times, and went 
back to West’s, and worked for some weeks on Prof. Bush’s Notes 
on Genesis, ‘the worst manuscript ever seen in a printing-office. 
That finished, he returned to the Spirit of the Times, and remained 
till October, when he went to visit his relatives in New Hampshire. 
He reached his uncle’s farm in Londonderry in the apple-gathering 
season, and going at once to the orchard found his cousins engaged 
in that pleasing exercise. Horace jumped over the fence, saluted 
them in the hearty and unornamental Scotch-Irish style, sprang in- 
to a tree, and assisted them till their task for the day was done, and 
then all the party went frolicking into the woods. on a grape-hunt 
Horace was a welcome guest. He was full of fun in those days, 
and kept the boys roaring with his stories, or agape with descrip 
tions of city scenes. 

Back to the city again early in November, in time and on pur- 
pose to vote at the fall elections. 

He went to work, soon after, for Mr. J. S. Redfield, now an emi- 
nent publisher of this city, then a stereotyper. Mr. Redfield favors 
me with the following note of his connection with Horace Greeley ; 
—“ My recollections of Mr. Greeley extend from about the time he 
first came to the city to work as a compositor. I was carrying on 
the stereotyping business in William street, and having occasion one 
day for more compositors, one of the hands brought in Greeley, re- 
marking ‘sotto voce’ as he introduced him, that he was a “ boy- 
ish and rather odd looking genius,” (to which remark I had no diffi- 
culty in assenting,) ‘but he had understood that he was a good 
workman.’ Being much in want of help at the time, Greeley was 
set to work, and I was not a little surprised to find on Saturday 
night, that his bills were much larger than those of any other com- 
positor in the office, and oftentimes nearly double those at work by 
the side of him on the same work. He would accomplish this, 
too, and talk all the time! The same untiring industry, and the 
same fearlessness and independence, which have characterized his 
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course as Editor of the New York Tribune, were the distinguishing 
features of his character as a journeyman.” 

He remained in the office of Mr. Redfield till late in December, 
when the circumstance occurred which gave him his First LIFT in 
the world. There is a tide, it is said, in the affairs of every man, 
once in his life, which taken at the flood leads on to fortune. 

Horace Greeley’s First Lift happened to take place in connection 
with an event of great, world wide and lasting consequence; yet 
one which has never been narrated to the public. It shall, there- 
fore, have in this work a short chapter to itself. 


GHAPTER.YiIi1. 
THE FIRST PENNY PAPER—AND WHO THOUGHT OF IT. 


Importance of the cheap daily press—The originator of the idea—History of the idea 
—Dr. Sheppard’s Chatham-street cogitations—The Idea is conceived—It is born— 
Interview with Horace Greeley—The Doctor thinks he is ‘no common boy’—The 
schemer bafiled—Duily papers twenty-five years ago—Dr. Sheppard comes to a 
resolution—The firm of Greeley and Story—The Morning Post appears—And fails 
—tThe sphere of the cheap press—Fanny Fern and the pea-nut merchant. 


‘Wuen the Historian of the United States shall have completed 
the work that has occupied so many busy and anxious years, 
and, in the tranquil solitude of his study, he reviews the long series 
of events which he has narrated, the question may arise in his 
mind,—Which of the events that occurred during the first seventy 
years of the Republic is likely to exert the greatest and most last- 
ing influence upon its future history? Surely, he will not pause 
Jong for a reply. For, there is one event, which stands out. sc 
prominently beyond and above all others, the consequences of which, 
to this country and all other countries, must be so immense, and, 
finally, so beneficial, that no other can be seriously placed in com 
petition with it. It was the establishment of the first penny daily 
paper in the city of New York in the year 1833. Its results, in this 
peuntry, have already been wonderful indeed, und it is destined t« 
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play a great part in the history of every civilized nation, and in 
that of every nation yet to be civilized. : 

Not tbat Editors are, in all cases, or in most, the wisest of men 
not that editorial writing has a greater value than hasty composition 
in general. Editors are a useful, a laborious, a generous, an honor- 
able class of men and women, and their writings have their due 
effect. But, that part of the newspaper which interests, awakens, 
moves, warns, inspires, instructs and educates all classes and con- 
ditions of people, the wise and the unwise, the illiterate and the 
learned, is the News! And the News, the same news, at nearly the 
same instant of time, is communicated to all the people of this 
fair and vast domain which we inherit, by the instrumentality 
of the Cheap Press, aided by its allies the Rail and the Wire. 

A catastrophe happens to-day in New York. New Orleans 
shudders to-morrow at the recital; and the Nation shudders before 
the week ends. A ‘Great Word,’ uttered on any stump in the 
land, soon illuminates @ million minds. A bad deed is perpetrated, 
and the shock of disgust flies with electric rapidity from city to 
city, from State to State—from the heart that records it to every 
heart that beats. A gallant deed or a gencrous one is done, or a 
fruitful idea is suggested, and it talls, like good seed which the 
wind scatters, over all the land at once. Leave the city on a 
day when some stirring news is rife, travel as far and as fast as 
you may, rest not by day nor night; you cannot easily get where 
that News is not, where it is not the theme of general thought and 
talk, where it is not doing its part in informing, or, at least, exciting 
the public mind. Abandon the great lines of travel, go rocking in 
a stage over corduroy roads, through the wilderness, to the newest 
of new villages, a cluster of log-houses, in a field of blackened 
stumps, and even there you must be prompt with your news, or it 
will have flown out from a bundle of newspapers under the driver’s 
seat, and fallen in flakes all over the settlement. 

The Cheap Press—its importance cannot be estimated! It puts 
every mind in direct communication with the greatest minds, which 
oll, in one way or another, speak through its columns. It brings the — 
Course of Events to bear on the progress of every individual. It is 
the great leveler, elevator and democraticizer. It makes this luge 
Oommonwealth, else so heterogeneous and disunited, think with one 
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mind, fee] with one heart, and talk with one tongue. Dissolve tha 
Union into a hundred petty States, and the Press will still keep us 
in heart and soul and habit, One People. 

Pardon this slight digression, dear reader. Pardon it, because 
the beginnings of the greatest things are, in appearance, so insig, 
nificant, that unless we look at them in the light of their conse 
quences, it is impossible to take an interest in them. 

There are not, I presume, twenty-five persons alive, who know 
in whose head it was, that the idea of a cheap daily paper origin- 
ated. Nor has the proprietor of that head ever derived from his 
idea, which has enriched so many others, the smallest pecuniary 
advantage. He walks these streets, this day, an unknown man, and 
poor. His name—the reader may forget it, History will not—is 
Horatio Davis SuepparD. The story of his idea, amply confirmed 
in every particular by living and unimpeachable witnesses, is the 
following : 

About the year 1830, Mr. Sheppard, recently come of age and 
into the possession of fifteen hundred dollars, moved from his native 
New Jersey to New York, and entered the Eldridge Street Medical 
School as a student of medicine. He was ambitious and full of 
ideas. Of course, therefore, his fifteen hundred dollars burned in his 
vest pocket—(where he actually used to carry it, until a fellow stu- 
dent almost compelled him to deposit it in a place of safety). He 
took to dabbling in newspapers and periodicals, a method of getting 
rid of superfluous cash, which is as expeditious as it is fascinating. 
He soon had an interest in a medical magazine, and soon after, a 
share in a weekly paper. By the time he had completed his medi- 
cal studies, he had gained some insight into the nature of the news- 
paper business, and lost the greater part of his money. 

People who live in Eldridge street, when they have occasion to 
go ‘down town,’ must necessarily pass through Chatham street, a 
thoroughfare which is noted, among many other things, for the ex- 
traordinary number of articles which are sold in it for a ‘penny a 
piece.’ Apple-stalls, peanut-stalls, stalls for the sale of oranges, 
melons, pine-apples, cocoanuts, chestnuts, eandy, shoe-laces, cakes, 
pocket-combs, ice-cream, suspenders, lemonade, and oysters, line 
the sidewalk. In Chatham street, those sinall trades are carried on, 
on a scale of magnitude, with a loudness of vociferation, and a 
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flare of lamp-light, unknown to any other part of the town. Along 
Chatham street, our medical student ofttimes took his way, musing 
on the instability of fifteen hundred dollars, and observing, possibly 
envying, the noisy merchants of the stalls. He was struck with 
the rapidity with which they sold their penny ware. A small boy 
would sell half a dozen penny cakes in the course of a minute. 
The diference between a cent, and no money, did not seem to be 
apprec’ated by the people. If a person saw something, wanted it, 
knew the price to be only a cent, he was almost as certain to buy 
it as though it were offered him for nothing. Now, thought he, to 
make a fortune, one has nothing more to do than to produce a 
tempting article which can be sold profitably for a cent, place it 
where everybody can see it, and buy it, without stopping—and lo! 
the thing is done! If it were only possible to produce a small, spicy 
faily paper for a cent, and get boys to sell it about the streets, how 
it would sell! How many pennies that now go for cakes and pea- 
nuts would be spent for news and paragraphs! 

The idea was born—the twin ideas of the penny paper ana the 
newsboy. But, like the young of the kangaroo, they crawled into 
the mental pouch of the teeming originator, and nestled there for 
months, before they were fully formed and strong enough to con- 
front the world. 

Perhaps it zs possible, continued the musing man of medicine, on 
a subsequent walk in Chatham street. He went to a paper ware- 
house, and made inquiries touching the price of the cheaper kinds 
_of printing paper. He figured up the cost of composition. He 

computed office expenses and editorial salaries. He estimated the 
probable circulation of:a penny paper, and the probable income to 
be derived from advertising. Surely, he could sell four or five 
thousand a day! There, for instance, is a group of people; suppose 
a boy were at this moment to go up to them with an armful of pa- 
pers, ‘only one cent,’ I am positive, thought the sanguine projector, 
_that six of the nine would buy a copy! His conclusion was, that 
he could produce a newspaper about twice the size of an average 
sheet of letter-paper, half paragraphs and half advertisements, and 
sell it at a cent per copy, with an ample profit to himself. He was 
sure of it! He had tried all his arithmetic upon the project, and 
the figures gave the same result always. The twins leape’ frow 
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the pouch, and taking their progenitor by the throat, led him a fine 
dance before he could shake thei off. For the present, they pos- 
sessed him wholly. 

As most of his little inheritance had vanished, it was necessary 
for him to interest some one in the scheme who had either capita. 
or a printing office. The Spirit of the Times was then in its infan- 
cy. To the office of that paper, where Horace Greeley was then a 
journeyman, Mr. Sheppard first directed his steps, and there he 
first unfolded his plans and exhibited his calculations, Mr. Greeley 
was not present on his first entrance. He came in soon after, and 
began telling in high glee astory he had picked up of old Isaac Hill, 
who used to read his speeches in tlie House, and one day brought the 
wrong speech, and got upon his legs, and half way into a swelling ex- 
ordium before he discovered his mistake. The narrator told his sto- 
ry extremely well, taking off the embarrassment of the old gentleman 
as he gradually came to the knowledge of his misfortune, to the life. 
The company were highly amused, and Mr. Sheppard said to him- 
self, ‘That ’s no common doy.” Perhaps it was an unfortunate mo. 
ment to introduce a bold and novel idea; but it is certain that every 
individual present, from the editor to the devil, regarded the notion 
of a penny paper as one of extreme absurdity,—foolish, ridiculous, 
frivolous! They took it as a joke, and the schemer took nis 
leave. 

Nor is it at all surprising that they should have regarded it in 
that light. A daily newspaper in those days was a solemn thing. 
People in moderate circumstances seldom saw, never bought one. 
The price was ten dollars a year. Out the present Journal of Oom- 
merce in halves, fold it, fancy on its second page half a column of 
serious editorial, a column of news, half a column of business and 
shipping intelligence, and the rest of the ample sheet cover2d with 
advertisements, and you have before your mind’s eye the New York 
daily paper of twenty-five years ago. It -vas not a thing for the 
people ; it appertained to the counting-house; it was taken by the 
wholesale dealer; it was cumbrous, heavy, solemn. The idea of 
making it an article to be cried about the streets, to be-sold for a 
cent, to be bought by workingmen and boys, to come into competi- 
tion with cakes and apples, must have seemed to the respectable 
New Yorkers of 1831, unspeakably absurd. When the respectable 
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New Yorker first saw a penny paper, he gazed at it (I saw him} 
with a feeling similar to that with which an ill-natured man may 
be supposed to regard General Tom Thumb, a feeling of mingled 
curiosity and contempt; he put the ridiculous little thing into his 
waistcoat pocket to carry home for the amusement of his family ; 
and he wondered what nonsense would be perpetrated next. 

Dr. Sheppard—he had now taken his degree—was not disheart- 
ened by the merry reception of his idea at the office of the Spirit of the 
Times. He went to other offices—to nearly every other office! For 
eighteen months it was his custom, whenever opportunity offered, 
to expound his project to printers and editurs, and, in fact, to any 
one who would listen to him long enough. He could not convince 
one man of the feasibility of his scheme,—not one! A few people 
thought it a good idea for the instruction of the million, and recom- 
mended him to get some society to take hold of it. But not a 
human being could be brought to believe that it would pay as a 
business, and only a few of the more polite and complaisant printers 
could be induced to consider the subject in a serious light at all. 

Reader, possessed with an Idea, reader, ‘in a minority of one,’ 
take courage from the fact. 

Despairing of getting the assistance he required, Dr. Sheppard 
resolved, at length, to make a desperate effort to start the paper 
himself. His means were fifty dollars in cash and a promise of 
credit’ for two hundred dollars’ worth of paper. Among his 
printer friends was Mr, Francis Story, the foreman of the Spirit 
of the Times office, who, about that tine, was watching for 
an opportunity to get into business on his own account. To him 
Dr. Sheppard announced his intention, and proposed that he should 
establish an office and print the forthcoming paper, offering to pay 
the bill for composition every Saturday. Mr. Story hesitated; but, 
on obtaining from Mr. Sylvester a promise of the printing of his 
Bank Note Reporter, he embraced Dr. Sheppard’s proposal, and 
offered Horace Greeley, for whom he had long entertained a warm 
friendship and a great admiration, an equal share in the enterprise, 
Horace was not favorably impressed with Dr. Sheppard’s scheme, 
In the first place, he had no great faith in the practical ability of 
that gentleman; and, secondly, he was of opinion that the smallest 
price for which a daily payer could be profitativ sold was two cents, 
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His arguments on the latter point did not convince the ardent doc- 
tor; but, with the hope of overcoming his scruples and enlisting 
his co-operation, he consented to give up his darling idea, and tix 
the price of his paper at two cents. Horace Greeley agreed, at 
length, to try his fortune as a master printer, and in December, the 
firm of Greeley and Story was formed. 

- Now, experience has since proved that two cents is the best price 
for a cheap paper. But the point, the charm, the émpudence of Dr. 
Sheppard’s project all lay in those magical words, ‘Prick One 
Cent,’ which his paper was to have borne on its heading—but did 
not. And the capital to be invested in the enterprise was so ludi- 
crously inadequate, that it was necessary for the paper to pay at once, 
or cease to appear. Horace Greeley’s advice, therefore, though good 
asa general principle, was not applicable to the case in hand. Not 
that the proposed paper would, or could, have succeeded upon any 
terms. Its failure was inevitable. Dr. Sheppard is one of those 
projectors who have the faculty of suggesting the most valuable and 
fruitful ideas, without possessing, in any degree, the qualities need- 
ful for their realization. 

The united capital of the two printers was about one hundred and 
fifty dollars. They were both, however, highly respected in the print- 
ing world, and both had friends among those whose operations keep 
that world in motion. They hired part of a small office at No. 54 
Liberty street. Horace Greeley’s candid story prevailed with Mr. 
George Bruce, the great type founder, so far, that he gave the new 
firm credit for a small] quantity of type—an act of trust and kindness 
which secured him one of the best customers he has ever had. (To 
this day the type of the Tribune is supplied by Mr. Bruce.) Before 
the new year dawned, Greeley and Story were ready to execute 
every job of printing which was not too extensive or intricate, on 
favorabie terms, and with the utmost punctuality and dispatch. 

On the morning of January 1st, 1833, the Mornine Post, and a 
snow-storm of almost unexampled fury, came upon the town together. 
The snow was a wet blanket upun the hopes of newsboys and car- 
riers, and quite deadened the noise of the new paper, filling up 
areas, and burying the tiny sheet at the doors of its few subscribers, 
For several days the streets were obstructed with snow. It was 
very col@, There were few people in the streets, and those few 
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were not easily tempted to stop and fumble in their pockets for twa 
cents. The newsboys were soon discouraged, and were fain to rup 
shivering home. Dr. Sheppard was wholly unacquainted with the 
details of editorship, and most of the labor of getting up the num: 
bers fell upon Mr. Greeley, and they were produced under every 
conceivable disadvantage. Yet, with all these misfortunes and 
drawbacks, several hundred copies were daily sold, and Dr. Shep- 
pard was able to pay all the expenses of the first week. On the 
second Saturday, however, he paid his printers half in money and 
half in promises. On the third day of the third week, the faith 
and the patience of Messrs. Greeley and Story gave out, and the 
‘Morning Post’ ceased to exist. 

The last two days of its short life it was sold for a ceut, and the 
readiness with which it was purchased convinced Dr. Sheppard, 
but him alone, that if it had been started at that price, it would not 
have been a failure. His money and his credit were both gone, 
and the error could not be retrieved. He could not even pay his 
printers the residue of their account, and he had, in consequence, 
to endure some emphatic observations from Mr. Story on the mad- 
ness and presumption of his scheme. ‘‘ Did n’t I tell you so 2?” said 
the ether printers. ‘‘ Everybody,” says Dr. Sheppard, “ abused me, 
except Horace Greeley. He spoke very kindly, and told me not to 
mind what Story said.” The doctor, thenceforth, washed his 
hands of printers’ ink, and entered upon the practice of his pro- 
fession. 

Nine months after, the Sun appeared, a penny paper, a dingy 
sheet a little larger than a sheet of letter paper. Its success demon- 

- strated the correctness of Dr. Sheppard’s calculations, and justified 
the enthusiasin with which he had pursued his Idea. The office 
from which the Sun was issued was one of the last which Dr. 
Sheppard had visited for the purpose of enlisting co-operation. 
Neither of the proprietors was present, but the ardent schemer ex- 
pounded his plans to a journeyman, and thus planted the seed which, 
in September, produced fruit in the form of the Sun, which ‘shines 
for all.’ 

This morning, the cheap daily press of this city has issued a hun- 
dred and fitty thousand sheets, the best of which contain a history 
of the world for one day, so completely given, so intelligently com 
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mented 1pon, as to place the New York Press at the head of the 
journalism of the world. The Cheap Press, be it observed, had, 
first of all, to create itself, and, secondly, to create its Public. The 
papers of the old school have gone on their way prospering. They 
are read by the class that read them formerly. But—mark that 
jong line of hackmen, each seated on his box waiting for a customer, 
and each reading his morning paper! Observe the paper that is 
thrust into the pocket of the omnibus driver. Look into shops and 
factories at the dinner hour, and note how many of the men are 
reading their newspaper as they eat their dinner. All ¢hzs is new. 
All this has resulted from the Chatham-street cogitations of Hora- 
tio Davis Sheppard. 

A distinguished authoress of this city relates the following cir- 
cumstance, which occurred last summer : 


THE MAN WHO DOES TAKE THE PAPER. 


To the Editor of The N. Y. Tribune. 


Sir :—Not long since I read in your paper an article headed “the man 
who never. took a newspaper.’ In contrast to this I would relate to youa 
little incident which came under my own observation : 

Having been disappointed the other morning in receiving that part of my 
breakfast contained in THe N. Y. Dairy Trisune, I dispatched a messenger 
to see what could be done in the way of satisfaction. After. half an hour’s 
diligent search hé returned, much to my chagrin, empty-handed. Recollecting 
an old copy set me at school after this wise: ‘‘ If you want a thing done do it 
yourself,’ I seized my bonnet and sallied forth. Not far from my domicil 
appears each morning, with the rising sun, an old huckster-man, whose stock 
in trade consists of two empty barrels, agross which is thrown a pro tem 
counter in the shape of a plank, a pint of pea-nuts, six sticks of peppermint 
candy, half a dozen choleric looking pears and apples, copies of the daily 
papers, and an old stubby broom, with which the owner carefully brushes up 
the nut-shells dropped by graceless urchins to the endangerment of his side- 
walk lease. 

“Have you this morning’s Trinune?” said I, looking as amiable as | 
knew how. : 

“ No Ma’am,” was the decided reply. 

“ Why—yes, you have,” said I, laying my hand on the desired number. 

‘Well, you can’t have that, Ma’am,” said the disconverted peanut men 
chant, “for I have n’t read it myself!” 

“Tll give you three cents for it,’”’ said I. 
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(A shake of the head.) 
“ Four cents ?” 
(Another shake.) 
Sixpence ?”’ (I was getting excited.) 
“Tt’s no use, Ma’am,” said the persistent old fellow. “It’s the only num. 
ber I could get, and I tell you that nobody shall have that Trisuns till I have 
‘read it myself!” 
You should have seen, Mr. Editor, the shapeless hat, the mosaic coat, the 
tattered vest, and the extraordinary pair of trousers that were educated up 
to that TrinunE—it was a picture! Fanny FEen. 


CHP Tih ks. 
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Lot‘ery printing — The Constitutionalist—Dudley S. Gregory—The lottery suicide— 
The firm prospers—Sudden death of Mr. Story—A new partner—Mr. Greeley as a 
master—A dinner story—Sylvester Graham—Horace Greeley at the Graham 
House—The New Yorker projected—James Gordon Bennett. 


Tue firm of Greeley and Story was not seriously injured by the 
failure of the Morning Post. They stopped printing it in time, and 
their loss was not more than fifty or sixty dollars. Meanwhile, 
their main stay was Sylvester’s Bank Note Reporter, which yielded 
about fifteen dollars’ worth of composition a week, payment for which 
was sure and regular. In & few weeks Mr. Story was fortunate 
enough to procure a considerable quantity of lottery printing. This 
was profitable work, and the firm, thenceforth, paid particular at- 
tention to that branch of business, and our hero acquired great dex- 
terity in setting up and arranging the list of prizes and drawings. 

Among other things, they had, for some time, the printing of a 
small tri-weekly paper called the Constitutionalist, which was the 
organ of the great lottery dealers, and the vehicle of lottery news, a 
sinall, dingy quarto of four pages, of which one page only was 
devoted to reading matter, the rest being occupied by lotie:y 
tables and advertisements. The heading of this interesting peri 
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odical was as follows: “ Taz Constirutionaxist, Wilinington, Dela: 
ware. Devoted to the Interests of Literature, Internal Improve: 
ment, Common Schools, &c., &c.” The last half square of the last 
column of the Constitutionalist’s last page contained a standing 
advertisement, which read thus:— 

“Greeley and Story, No. 54 Liberty-street, New York, respectfully 
solicit the patronage of the public to their business of Letter-Press 
Printing, particularly Lottery Printing, such as schemes, periodicals, 
&c., which will be executed on favorable terms.” 

Horace Greeley, who had by this time become an inveterate 
paragraphist, and was scribbler-general to the circle in which he 
moved, did not disdain to contribute to the first page of the Con- 
stitutionalist. The only set of the paper which has been preserved 
I have examined; and though many short articles are pointed out 
by its proprietor, as written by Mr. Greeley, I find none of the 
slightest. present interest, and none which throw any light upon 
his feelings, thoughts or habits, at the time when they were writ- 
ten. He wrote well enough, however, to impress his friends with 
a high idea of his talent; and his prompt fidelity in all his transac- 
tions, at this period, secured him one friend, who, in addition to a 
host of other good qualities, chanced to be the possessor, or wielder, 
of extensive means. This friend, at various subsequent crises of 
our hero’s life, proved to be a friend indeed, because a friend in 
need. They sat together, long after, the printer and the patron, in 
the representative’s hall at Washington, as members of the thirtieth 
Congress. Why shall I not adorn this page by writing on it the 
name of the kindly, the munificent Dudley 8. Gregory, to whose 
wise generosity, Jersey City, and Jersey citizens, owe so much; in 
whose hands large possessions are far more a public than a private 
good? 

Mr. Gregory was, in 1833, the agent or manager of a great lottery 
association, and he had much to do with arranging the tables and 
schemes published in.the Constitutionalist. This brought him in 
contact with the senior member of the firm of Greeley and Story, 
to whose talents his attention was svon called by a particular circum- 
stance. A young man, who had lost all his property by the lot- 
tery, in a moment of desperation committed suicide. A great hue 
and cry arose all over the country against lotteries; aud many 
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newspapers clamored for their suppression by law. The lottery 
dealers were alarmed. In the midst of this excitement, Horace 
Greeley, while standing at the case, composed an article on the 
subject, the purport of which is said to have been, that the argu- 
ment for and against lotteries was not affected by the suicide of that 
young man; but it simply proved, that he, the suicide, was a per- 
son of weak character, and had nothing to do with the questicn 
whether the State ought, or ought not, to license lotteries. T) is 
article was inserted in one of the lottery papers, attr acted considi.r- 
able attention, and made Mr. Gregory aware that his printer was 
not an ordinary man. Soon after, Mr. Greeley changed his op a- 
ion on the subject of lotteries, and advocated their suppressin 
by law. 

Greeley and Story were now prosperous printers. Their business 
steadily increased, and they began to accumulate capital. The ter a 
of their copartnership, however, was short. The great dissolver cf 
partnerships, King Death himself, dissolved theirs in the seven.h 
month of its existence. On the 9th of July, Francis Story we st 
down the bay on an excursion, and never returned alive. He wis 
drowned by the upsetting of a boat, and his body was brought back 
to the city the same evening. There had existed between these 
young partners a warm friendship. Mr. Story’s admiration of the 
character and talents of our hero amounted to enthusiasm; and 
he, on his part, could not but love the man who so loved him. When 
he went up to the coffin to look for the last time on the marble 
features that had never turned to his with an unkind expression, he 
said, ‘“ Poor Story! shall I ever meet with any one who will bear 
vith me as he did?” To the bereaved family Horace Greeley be- 
haved with the most scrupulous justice, sending Mr. Story’s mother — 
half of all the little outstanding accounts as soon as they were paid, 
and receiving into the vacant place a brother-in-law of his deceased 
partner, Mr, Jonas Winchester, a gentleman now well known to the 
press and the people of this country. 

A short time before, he had witnessed the marriage of Mr. Win- 
chester by the Episcopal form. He was deeply impressed with the 
ceremuny, listening to it in an attitude expressive of the profoundest 
interest; and when it was over, he exclaimed aloud, “That’s the 
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most beautiful service I ever saw. If ever I am married it shall be 
by that form.” : 

The business of “Greeley and Oo.” went on prospering through 
- the year; but increase of means made not the slightest difference 
in our hero’s habits or appearance. His indifference to dress was 
a chronic complaint, and the ladies of his partner’s family tried in 
vain to coax and laugh him into a conformity with the usages of 
society. They hardly succeeded in inducing him to keep ‘iis shirt 
buttoned over his white bosom. ‘He was always a clean man, vou 
know,” says one of them. There was not even the show or pre- 
tence of discipline in the office. One of the journeymen made an 
outrageous caricature of his employer, and showed it to him one 
day as he came from dinner. ‘ Who’s that?” asked the man. 
“That ’s me,” said the master, with a smile, and passed in to his 
work. The men made a point of appearing to differ in opinion from 
him on every subject, because they liked to hear him talk; and, 
one day, after a long debate, he exclaimed, ‘“‘ Why, men, if I were 
to say that that black man there was black, you’d all swear he was 
white.” He worked with all his former intensity and absorption. 
Often, such conversations as these took place in the office about the 
middle of the day: 

(H. G., looking up from his work)—Jonas, have I been to dinner? 
. (fr. Winchester)—You ought to know best. I don’t know 

(H. G.)—John, have I been to dinner? 

(John)—I believe not. Has he, Tom? 

To which Tom would reply ‘no,’ or ‘ yes, according to his own 
recollection or John’s wink; and if the office generally concurred in 
Tom’s decision, Horace would either go to dinner or resume his 
work, in unsuspecting accordance therewith. 

Tt was about this time that he embraced the first of his two 
“isis” (he has never had but two), Graham arose and lectured, 
and made a noise in the world, and obtained followers. The suab- 
stance of his message was that We, the people of the United States, 
are in the habit of taking our food in too concentrated a fori. 
Bulk is necessary as well as nutriment; brown bread is better 
than white; and meat should be eaten only once a day, or never, 
said the Rev. Dr. Graham. Stimulants, he added, were pernicious, 
and tLeir apparent necessity arises solely from too concentrated, and 
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therefore indigestible food. A simple message, and one most obvi 
ously true. The wonder is, not that he should have obtained fol 
lowers, but that there should have been found one human being so 
besottedly ignorant and so incapable of being instructed as tc deny 
the truth of his leading principlés. Graham was a remarkable man. 
He was one of those whom nature has gifted with the power of 
taking an interest in human welfare. He was a discoverer of the 
facts, that most of us are sick, and that none of us need be; that 
disease is impious and disgraceful, the result, in alinost every in- 
stance, of folly or crime. He exonerated God from the aspersions 
cast upon His wisdom and goodness by those who attribute disease 
to His ‘‘ mysterious dispensations,” and laid all the blame and shame 
of the ills that flesh endures at the door of those who endure them. 
Graham was one of the two or three men to whom this nation 
might, with some propriety, erect a monument. Some day, perhaps, 
aman will take the trouble to read Grahain’s two tough and wordy 
volumes, and present the substance of them to the public in a form 
which will not repel, but win the reader to perusal and convic- 
tion. 

Horace Greeley, like every other thinking person that heard Dr. 
Graham lecture, was convinced that upon the whole he was right. 
He abandoned the use of stimulants, and took care in selecting his 
food, to see that there was the proper proportion between its bulk 
and its nutriment; 2. ¢. he ate Graham bread, little meat, and plen- 
ty of rice, Indian meal, vegetables and fruit. He went, after a time, 
to board at the Graham house, a hotel conducted, as its name im- 
ported, on Graham principles, the rules and regulations having _ 
been written by Dr. Graham himself. The first time our friend ap- 
peared at the table of the Graham House, a silly woman who lived 
there tried her small wit upon him. 

“It’s lucky,” said she to the landlady, “that you’ve no cat in 
the house.” 

“ Why ?” asked the landlady. 

“Because,” was the killing reply, ‘if you had, the cat would cer- 
tainly take that man with the white head for a gosling, and fly at 
him.” 

Gentlemen who boarded with him at the Graham House, remem- 
ber him as a Portentious Anomaly, one who, on ordinary occasions, 
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said nothing, but was occasionally roused to most vehement argu 
ment; a man much given to reading and cold-water baths. 

In the beginning of the year 1834, the dream of editorship re- 
vived in the soul of Horace Greeley. A ptoject for starting a week- 
ly paper began to be agitated in the office. The firm, which then 
consisted of three members, H. Greeley, Jonas Winchester, and E. 
Sibbett, considered itself worth three thousand dollars, and was fur- 
ther of opinion, that it contained within itself an amount of edito- 
rial talent sufficient to originate and conduct a family paper supe- 
rior to any then existing. The firm was correct in both opinions, 
and the result was—the New Yorxer. 

An incident connected with the job office of Greeley & Oo. is, 
perhaps, worth mentioning here. One James Gordon Bennett, a 
person then well known as a smart writer for the press, came to 
Horace Greeley; and exhibiting a fifty-dollar bill and some other 
notes of smaller Cenomination as his cash capital, invited him to 
join in setting up a new daily paper, the New York Herald. Our 
hero declined the offer, but recommended James Gordon to apply 
to another printer, naming one, who he thought would like to 
share in such an enterprise. To him the editor of the Herald did 
apply, and with success. The Herald appeared soon after, under 
the joint proprietorship of Bennett and the printer alluded to. Up- 
on the subsequent burning of the Herald office, the partners sepa- 
rated, and the Herald was thenceforth conducted by Bennett alone. 


CHAPTER X. 
EDITOR OF THE NEW YORKER. 


Character of the Paper—Iis Early Fortunes—Happiness of the Editor—Scene in the Of- 
fice—Specimens of Horace Greeley’s Poetry—Subjects of his Essays—His Opinions 
then—His Marriage—The Silk-stocking Story—A day in Washington— His impress- 
ions of the Senate—Pecuniary difficulties—Causes of the New-Yorker’s ill-success 
as a Business—The missing letters—The Editor gets a nickname—The Agonies 
of a Debtor—Park Benjamin—Henry J. Raymond. 


Luoxiry for the purposes of the present writer, Mr. Greeley is 
the most autobiographical of editors. He takes his readers into his 
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confidence, his sanctum, and his iron safe. He has not the least ob» 
jection to tell the public the number of his subscribers, the amount 
of his receipts, the excess of his receipts over his expenditures, or 
the excess of his expenditures over his receipts. Accordingly, the 
whole history of the New Yorker, and the story of its editor’s joys 
and sorrows, his trials and his triumphs, lie plainly znd fully writ- 
ten in the New Yorker itself. 

The New Yorker was, incomparably, the best newspaper of its 
kind that had ever been published in this country. It was printed, 
at first, upon a large folio sheet; afterwards, in two forms, folio and 
quarto, the former at two dollars a year, the latter at three. Its 
contents were of four kinds; literary matter, selected from home 
and foreign periodicals, and well selected; editorial articles by the 
editor, vigorously and courteously expressed; news, chiefly politi- 
cal, compiled with an accuracy new to American journalism; city, 
literary, and miscellaneous paragraphs. The paper took no side in 
politics, though the ardent convictions of the editor were occasion 
ally manifest, in spite of himself. The heat and fury of some of 
his later writings never characterize the essays of the New Yorker. 
He was always gentle, however strong and decided; and there was 
a modesty and candor in his manner of writing that made the sub- 
scriber a friend. For exainple, in the very first number, announc- 
ing the publication of certain mathematical books, he says, ‘‘ As we 
are not ourselves conversant with the higher branches of mathemat- 
ics, we cannot pretend to speak authoritatively upon the merits of 
these publications’—a kind of avowal which omniscient editors are 
not prone to make. 

A paper, that lived long, never stole into existence more quietly 
than the New Yorker. Fifteen of the personal friends of the edi-, 
tors had promised to become subscribers; and when, on the 22d of : 
March, 1834, the first number appeared, it sold to the extent of one 
hundred copies. No wonder. Neither of the proprietors had any 
reputation with the public; all of them were very young, and the 
editor evidently supposed that it was only necessary to make a good 
paper in order to sell a great many copies. The ‘ Publishers’ Ad 
dress,’ indeed, expressly said :— 


“There is one disadvantage attending our debut which is seldom encouv 
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tered in the outset of periodicals aspiring to gereral popularity and patron- 
age. Ours is not blazoned through the land as, ‘The Cheapest Periodical in 
the World, ‘The Largest Paper ever Published,’ or any of the captivating 
clap-traps wherewith enterprising gentlemen, possessed of a convenient stock 
of assurance, are wont to usher in their successive experiments on the gulli- 
bility of the Public. No likenesses of eminent and favorite authors will em- 
bellish our title, while they disdain to write for our columns. No ‘distin- 
guished literary and fashionable characters’ have been dragged in to bolstet 
up a rigmarole of preposterous and charlatan pretensions. And indeed se 
serious is this deficiency, that the first (we may say the only) objection which 
has been started by our most judicious friends in the discussion of our plang 
vnd prospects, has invariably been this:—‘ You do not indulge sufficiently in 
high-sounding pretensions. You cannot succeed without humbug. Our an- 
swer has constantly been:—‘ We shall try,’ and in the spirit of this deter- 
mination, we respectfully solicit of our fellow-citizens the extension of that 
share of patronage which they shall deem warranted by our performances 
rather than our promises.” 


The public took the New Yorker at its word. The second num- 
ber had a sale of nearly two hundred copies, and for three months, 
the increase averaged a hundred copies a week. In September, the 
circulation was 2,500; and the second volume began with 4,500. 
During the first year, three hundred papers gave the New Yorker 
a eulogistic notice. The editor became, at once, a person known 
and valued throughout the Union. He enjoyed his position thor- 
oughly, and he labored not more truly with all his might, than with 
all his heart. 

The spirit in which he performed his duties, and the glee with 
which he entered into the comicalities of editorial life, cannot be 
more agreeably shown than by transcribing his own account of a 
Scene which was enacted in the office of the New Yorker, soon 
after its establishment. The article was entitled. ‘Editorial Lux- 


uries.’ 


We love not the ways of that numerous class of malcontents who are per- 
petually finding fault with their vocation, and endeavoring to prove them- 
selves the most miserable dogs in existence. If they really think so, why 
under the sun do they not abandon their present evil ways and endeavor to 
hit upon something more endurable ? Nor do we not deem these grumblera 
more plentiful among the brethren of the quill than in other professions, sim 
ply because the greanings uttered through the press are more widely circu 
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lated than sHen merely breathed to the night-air of some unsympathizing 
friend who forgets all about them the next minute ; but we do think the whole 
business is in most ridiculously bad taste. An Apostle teaches us of “ groanings 
which cannot be uttered””—it would be a great relief to readers, if editorial 
groanings were of this sort. Now, we pride ourselves rather on the delighta 
of our profession; and we rejoice to say, that we find them neither few nox 
inconsiderable. There is one which even now flitted across our path, which, 
to tell the truth, was rather above the average—in fact, so guod, that we can 
not afford to monopolize it, even though we shall be constrained to allow our 
reader a peep behind the curtain. So, here it is: 

(Scene. Editorial Sanctum—Editor solus—i. e. immersed in thought and 
newspapers, with a journal in one hand and busily spoiling white paper with 
the other—only two particular friends talking to him at each elbow. Devil 
calls for ‘copy’ at momentary intervals. Enter a butternut-colored gentile- 
man, who bows most emphatically.] 

Gent. Are you the editor of the New Yorker, sir? 

Editor. The same, sir, at your service. 

Gent. Did you write this, sir ? 

Editor. Takes his scissored extract and reads—‘ So, when we hear the 
brazen vender of quack remedies boldly trumpeting his miraculous cures, or 
the announcement of the equally impudent experimenter on public credulity 
(Goward) who announces, that he ‘teaches music in six lessons, and half a 
dozen distinct branches of science in as many weeks,’ we may be grieved, and 
even indignant, that such palpable deceptions of the simple and unwary should 
not be discountenanced and exposed.’ 

That reads like me, sir. I do not remember the passage; but if you found 
15 in the editorial columns of the New Yorker, I certainly did write it. 

Gent. It was in No. 15. “The March of Humbug.” : 

Editor. Ah! now I recollect it--there is no mistake in my writing that 
article. 

Gent. Did you allude to me, sir, in those remarks ? 

Editor. You will perceive that the name ‘ Goward’ has been introduced 
by yourself—there is nothing of the kind in my paper. 

Gent. Yes, sir; but I wish to know whether you intended those remarks to 
apply to me. 

Editor, Well, sir, without pretending to recollect exactly what I may have 
been thinking of while writing an article three months ago, I will frankly say, 
that I think I must have had you in my eye while penning that paragraph. 

Gent. Well, sir. do you know that such remarks are grossly unjust and im 
pertinent to me ? 

Ed tor. I know nothing of you, sir, but from the testimony of friends ana 
your own advertisements in the papers—and these combine to assure me 
that you are a quack. 
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Gent. That is what my enemies say, sir; but if you examine my certi- 
ficates, sir, you will know the contrary. 

Editor. I am open to conviction, sir. 

Gent. Well, sir, I have been advertising in the aveler for some time, 
and have paid them a great deal of money, and here they come out this week 
_ and abuse me—so, I have done with them; and, now, if you will say you will 
not attack me in this fashion, I will patronize you (holding out some tempt- 
ing advertisements). 

Editor. Well, sir, I shall be very happy to advertise for you; but I can 
give no pledge as to the course I shall feel bound to pursue. 

Gent. Then, I suppose you will continue to call me a quack. 

Editor. I do not know that I am accustomed to attack my friends and 
patrons; but if I have occasion to speak of you at all, it shall be in such 
terms as my best judgment shall dictate. 

Gent. Then, I am to understand you as my enemy. 

Editor. Understand me as you please, sir; I shall endeavor to treat you 
and all men with fairness. 

Gent. But do you suppose Iam going to pay money to those who ridicule 
me and hold me up as a quack ? 

Editor. You will pay it where you please, sir—I must enjoy my opinions. © 

Gent. Well, but is a man to be judged by what his enemies say of him ? 
Every man has his enemies. 

Editor. I hope not, sir ; I trust I have not an enemy in the world. 

Gent. Yes, you haye—I’m your enemy !—and the enemy of every one who 
misrepresents me. Ican get no justice from the press, except among the 
penny dailies. Ill start a paper myself before a year. I ’ll show that 
some folks can edit newspapers as well as others. 


Editor. The field is open, sir,—go ahead. 
[Exit in a rage, Rev. J. R. Goward, A. M., Teacher 


(in six lessons) of everything.] 


Another proof of the happiness of the early days of our hero’s 
elitorial career might be found in the habit he then had of writing 
verses. It will, perhaps, surprise some of his present readers, who 
know him only as one of the most practical of writers, one given 
to politics, sub-soil plows, and other subjects supposed to be unpo 
etical, to learn that he was in early life a very frequent, and by no 
means altogether unsuccessful poetizer. Many of the early numbers 
of the New-Yorker contain a poem by “H. G.” He has published, 
in all, about thirty-five poems, of which the New-Yorker contains 
twenty; the rest may be found in the Southern Literary Messenger, 
and various other magazines, annuals, and occasional volumes, | 
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have seen no poem of his which does not contain the material of 
poetry—thought, feeling, fancy; but in few of them was the poet 
enabled to give his thought, feeling and fancy complete expression. 
A specimen or two of his poetry it would be an unpardonable omis- 
sion not to give, in a volume like this, particularly as his poetic 
period is past. 

The following is a tribute to the memory of one who was the ideal 
hero of his youthful politics. It was published in the first number 
of the New-Yorker: 


ON THE DEATH OF WILLIAM WIRT. 


Rouse not the muffled drum, 
Wake not the martial trumpet’s mournful sound 
For him whose mighty voice in death is dumb; 
Who, in the zenith of his high renown, 
To the grave went down. 


- Invoke no cannon’s breath 
To swell the requiem o’er his ashes poured— 
Silently bear him to the house of death :— 
The aching hearts by whom he was adored, 
He won not with the sword. 


No! let affection’s tear 

Be the sole tribute to his memory paid ; 

- Earth has no monument so justly dear 
To souls like his in purity arrayed— 
és Never to fade. 

I loved thee, patriot Chief! 

I battled proudly ’neath thy banner. pure ; 

Mine is the breast of woe—the heart of grief, 

Which suffer on unmindful of a cure— 

Proud to endure. 


But vain the voice of wail.* 
For thee, from this dim vale of sorrow fled— 


‘ 
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Earth hes no spell whose magic shall not fail 
To light the gloom that shrouds thy narrow bed, 
Or woo thee from the dead. 


Then take thy long repose 
Beneath the shelter of the deep green sod: 
Death but a brighter halo o’er thee throws— 
Thy fame, thy soul alike have spurned the clod— 
Rest thee in God. 


A series of poems, entitled “Historic Pencilings,” appear in the 
first volume of the New Yorker, over the initials ““H. G.” These 
were the poetized reminiscences of his boyish historical reading. Of 
these poems the following is, perhaps, the most pleasing and char- 
acteristic : 


NERO’S TOMB. 


‘When Nero perished by the justest doom, 
* * * * * 


Some hand unseen strewed flowers upon his grave. 
Byron. 


_The tyrant slept in death ; 
His long career of blood had ceased forever, 
And but an empire’s execratiug breath 
Remained to tell of crimes exampled never. 
Alone remained? Ah! no; 
Rome’s scathed and blackened walls retold the story 
Of conflagrations broad and baleful glow. 
Such was the halo of the despot’s glory! 


And round his gilded tomb 

Oame crowds of sufferers—but not to weep— 
Not theirs the wish to light the house of gloom 

° With sympathy. No! Ourses wild and deep 

His only requiem made. 

But soft! see, strewed around his dreamless bed 
The trophies bright of many a verdant glade, 

The living’s tribute to the honored dead 
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What mean those gentle flowers ? 
So sweetly smiling in the face of wrath— 
Children of genial suns and fostering showers. 
Now crushed and trampled in the million’s path— 
What do they, withering here ? 
Ah! spurn them not? they tell of sorrow’s flow— 
There has been one to shed affection’s tear, 
And ’mid a nation’s joy, to feel a pang of woel 


No! scorn them not, those flowers, 

They speak too deeply to each feeling heart— 
They tell that Guilt hath still its holier hours— 
That none may e ’er from earth unmourned depart ; 

That none hath all effaced 
The spell of Eden o’er his spirit cast, 

The heavenly image in his features traced— 
Or quenched the love unchanging to the last! 


Another of the ‘ Historic Pencilings,’ was on the ‘Death of Per 
icles.’ This was its last stanza :— 


No! let the brutal conqueror 
Still glut his soul with war, 
And let the ignoble million 
With shouts surround his car; 
But dearer far the lasting fame 
Which twines its wreaths with peace— 
Give me the tearless memory 
Of the mighty one of Greece. 


Only one of his poems seems to have been inspired by the ten- 
der passion. It is dated May 81st, 1834. Who this bright Vision 
was to whom the poem was addressed, or whether it was ever vis 


ible to any but the poet’s eye, has not transpired. 
° 


FANTASIES. 


They deem me cold, the thoughtless and light-hearted, 
In that I worship not at beauty’s shrine ; 
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They deem me cold, that through the years departed, 
I ne’er have bowed me to some form divine. 
They deem me proud, that, where the world hath flattered, 
I ne’er have knelt to languish or adore; 
They think not that the homage idly scattered 
Leaves the heart bankrupt, ere its spring is o’er. 


No! in my soul there glows but one bright vision, 

And o’er my heart there rules but one fond spell, 
Bright’ning my hours of sleep with dreams Elysian 

Of one unseen, yet loved, aye cherished well; 
‘Unseen? Ah! no; her presence round me lingers, 

Chasing each wayward thought that tempts to rove; 
Weaving Affection’s web with fairy fingers, 

And waking thoughts of purity and love. 


Star of my heaven! thy beams shall guide me ever, 
Though clouds obscure, and thorns bestrew my path; 
As sweeps my-bark adown life’s arrowy river 
Thy angel smile shall soothe misfortune’s wrath ; 
And ah! should Fate ere speed her deadliost arrow, 
Should vice allure to plunge in her dark sea, 
Be this the only shield my soul shall borrow— 
One glance to Heaven—one buruiug thought of thee! 


1 ne’er on earth may gaze on those bright features, 
Nor drink the light of that soul-beaming eye; 

But wander on ’mid earth’s unthinking creatures, 
Unloved in life, and unlamented die ; 

But ne’er shall fade the spell thou weavest o’er me, 
Nor fail the star that lights my lonely way ; 

Still shall the night’s fond dreams that light restore me, 
Though Fate forbid its gentler beams by day. 


I have not dreamed that gold or gems adorn thee— 
That Flatt?ry’s voice may vaune tly matchless form ; 
I little reck that worldlings all may scorn tuec, 
Be but thy soux still pure, thy « «urge ware, 
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Be thine bright. Intellect’s unfading treasures, 
And Poesy’s more deeply-hallowed spell, 

And Faith the zest which heightens all thy pleasures, 
With trusting love—Maid of my soul! farewell! 


One more poem claims place here, if from its autobiographi & 
character alone. Those who believe there 2s such a thing as regen- 
eration, who know that a man can act and live in a disinterested 
spirit, will not read this poem with entire incredulity. It appeared 
in the Southern Literary Messenger for August, 1840. 


THE FADED STARS. 


I mind the time when Heaven’s high dome 
Woke in my soul a wondrous thrill— 

When every leaf in Nature’s tome 
Bespoke creation’s marvels still; 

When mountain cliff and sweeping glade, 
As morn unclosed her rosy bars, 

Woke joys intense—but naught e’er bade 
My heart leap up, like you, bright stars! 


Calm ministrants to God’s high glory! 

Pure gems around His.burning throne! 
Mute watchers o’er man’s strange, sad story 
Of Crime and Woe through ages gone! 

*Twas yours the mild and hallowing spell 
That lured me from ignoble gleams— 
Taught me where sweeter fountains swell 
Than ever bless the worldling’s dreams, 


How changed was life! a waste no more, 
' Beset by Want, and Pain, and Wrong; 
Earth seemed a glad and fairy shore, 
Vocal with Hope’s inspiring song. 
But ye, bright sentinels of Heaven! 
Far glories of Night’s radiant sky! 
Who, as ye gemmed the brow of Even, 


Has ever deemed Man born to die ? 
* x* es * 
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Tis faded now, that wondrous grace 

That once on Heaven’s forehead shone; 
I read no more in‘Nature’s face 

A soul responsive to my own. 
A dimness on my eye and spirit, 

Stern time has cast in hurrying by; 
Few joys my hardier years inherit, 

And leaden dullness rules the sky. 


Yet mourn not I—a stern, high duty 
Now nerves my arm and fires my brain; 
Perish the dream of shapes of beauty, 
So that this strife be not in vain ; 
To war on Fraud entrenched with Power— 
On smooth Pretense and specious Wrong— 
This task be mine, though Fortune lower ; 
For this be banished sky and song. 


The subjects upon which the editor of the New Yorker wed te 
descant, as editor, contrast curiously with those upon which, as 
poet, he aspired to sing. Turning over the well-printed pages of 
that journal, we find calm and rather elaborate essays upon ‘ The 
Interests of Labor,’ ‘Our Relations with France,’ ‘ Speculation,’ 

The Science of Agriculture,’ ‘ Usury Laws,’ ‘The Currency,’ ‘Over- 
trading,’ ‘ Divorce of Bank and State,’ ‘ National Conventions,’ ‘ In- 
ternational Copyright,’ ‘ Relief of the Poor,’ ‘The Public Lands,’ 
‘ Capital Punishment,’ ‘ The Slavery Question,’ and scores of others 
equally unromantic. There-are, also, election returns given with 
great minuteness, and numberless paragraphs recording nomina- 
tions. The New Yorker gradually became the authority in the de- 
partment of political statistics. There were many people who did 
not consider an election ‘safe,’ or ‘ lost,’ until they saw the figares 
in the New Yorker. And the New Yorker deserved this distinc- 
tion; for there never lived an editor more scrupulous upon the 
point of literal and absolute correctness than Horace Greeley. To 
quote the language of a proof-reader—“ If there 7s a thing that will 
make Horace furious, it is to have a name spelt wrong, cr a mistake 
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in election returns.” In fact, he was morbid on the subject, till 
time toughened him; time, and proof-readers. 
_ ‘The opinions which he expressed in the columns of the New 

Yorker are, in general, those to which he still adheres, though on a 
few subjects he used language which he would not now use. His 
opinions on those subjects have rather advanced than changed. 
For example : he is now opposed to the punishment of death in all 
cases, except when, owing to peculiar circumstances, the immediate 
safety of the community demands it. In June, 1886, he wrote :— 
“ And now, having fully expressed our conviction that the punish- 
ment of death is one which should sometimes be inflicted, we may 
add, that we would have it resorted to as unfrequently as possible. 
Nothing, in our view, but cold-blooded, premeditated, unpalliated 
murder, can fully justify it. Let this continue to be visited with the 
sternest penalty.” 

Another example. The following is part of an article on the 
Slavery Question, which appeared in July, 1884. It differs from 
his present writings on the same subject, not at all in doctrine, 
though very much in tone. Then, he thought. the North the ag- 
gressor. Since then, we have had Mexican Wars, Nebraska bills, 
etc., and he now writes as one assailed. 


“To a philosophical observer, the existence of domestic servitude in one 
portion of the Union while it is forbidden and condemned in another, would 
indeed seem to afford no plausible pretext for variance or alienation. The 
Union was formed with a perfect knowledge, on the one hand, that slavery ex- 
isted at the south, and, on the other, that it was utterly disapproved and dis- 
countenanced at the north. But the framers of the constitution saw no reason 
for distrust and dissension in this circumstance. Wisely avoiding all discuss- 
ion of a subject so delicate and exciting, they proceeded to the formation of 
‘a more perfect union,’ which, leaving each section in the possession of its 
undoubted right of regulating its own internal government and enjoying its 
own speculative opinions, provided only for the common benefit and mutual 
well-being of the whole. And why should not this arrangement be satisfac- 
tory and perfect? Why should not even the existing evils of one section be 
left to the correction of its own wisdom and virtue, when pointed out by the 
unerring finger of experience ? 

* * * * * * * * * 
We entertain no doubt that the system of slavery is at the bottom of most 
of the evils which afflict the communities of the south—that it bas occasioned 
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the decline of Virginia, of Maryland, of Carolina. We see it even retarding 
the growth of the new State of Missouri, and causing her to fall far behind 
her sister Indiana in improvement and population. And we venture to assert, 
that if the objections to slavery, drawn from a correct and enlightened politi. 
cal economy, were once fairly placed before the southern public, they would 
need no other inducements to impel them to enter upon an immediate and 
effective course of legislation, with a view to the ultimate extinction of the 
evil. But, right or wrong, no people have a greater disinclination to the lec- 
tures or even the advice of their neighbors; and we venture to predict, that 
whoever shall bring about a change of opinion in that quarter, must, in this 
case, reverse the proverb which declares, that ‘a prophet hath honor except 
in his own country.’ ” 
* * * * * * * 

After extolling the Colonization Society, and condemning the form- 
ation of anti-slavery societies at the North, as irritating and useless, 
the editor proceeds:—‘ We hazard the assertion, that there never . 
existed two distinct races—so diverse as to be incapable of amalga- 
mation—inhabiting the same district of country, and in open and 
friendly contact with each other, that maintained a perfect equality 
of political and social condition. * * * It remains to be proved, 
that the history of the nineteenth century will afford a direct con- 
tradiction to all former experience. *- * * We cannot close 
without reiterating the expression of our firm conviction, that if 
the African race are ever to be raised to a degree of comparative 
happiness, intelligence, and freedom, it must be in some other region 
than that which has been the theater of their servitude and degra- 
dation. They must ‘come up owt of the land of Egypt and out of 
the house of bondage;’ even though they should be forced to cross 
the sea in their pilgrimage and wander forty years in the wilder- 
ness.”’ 

Again. In 1835, he had not arrived at the Maine Law, but was 
feeling his way towards it. He wrote thus; 


‘* Were we called upon to indicate simply the course which should he pursued 
for the eradication of this crying evil, our compliance would be a far easier 
matter. We should say, unhesitatingly, that the vending of alcohol, or of 
liquors of which alcohol forms a leading component, should be regulated by 
the laws which govern the sale of other insidious, yet deadly, poisons. It 
should be kept for sale only by druggists, and dealt out in small portions, 
and with like regard to the sharacter and ostensible purpose of the applicant 
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as in the case of its counterpart. * * * * But we must not forget, that 
we are to determine simply what may be done by the friends of temperance 
for the advancement of the noble cause in which they are engaged, rather 
than what the more ardent of them (with whom we are proud to rank our- 
selves) would desire to see accomplished. We are to look at things as they 
are; and, in that view, all attempts to interdict the sale of intoxicating liquors 
in our hotels, our country stores, and our steam-boats, in the present state 
of public opinion, must be hopelessly, ridiculously futile. * * * * The 
only*available provision bearing on this branch of the traffic, which could be 
urged with the least prospect of success, is the imposition of a real license- 
tax—say from $100 to $1000 per annum—which would have the effect of 
diminishing the evil by rendering less frequent and less universal the temp- 
tations which lead to it. But even that, we apprehend, would meet with 
strenuous opposition from so large and influential a portion of the community, 
as to render its adoption and efficiency extremely doubtful.” 


The most bold and stirring of his articles in the New Yorker, 
was one on the “ Tyranny of Opinion,” which was suggested by the 
extraordinary enthusiasm with which the Fourth of July was cel- 
ebrated in 1837. A part of this article is the only specimen of the 
young editor’s performance, which, as a specimen, can find place in 
this chapter. The sentiments which it avows, the country has not 
yet caught up with; nor will it, for many a year after the hand 
that wrote them is dust. After an allusion to the celebration, the 
article proceeds: 


“The great pervading evil of our social condition is the worship and the 
bigotry of Opinion. While the theory of our political institutions asserts or 
implies the absolute freedom of the human mind—the right not only of free 
thought and discussion, but of the most unrestrained action thereon within 
the wide boundaries prescribed by the laws of the land, yet the practical com- 
mentary upon this noble text is as discordant as imagination can conceive. 
Beneath the thin veil of a democracy more free than that of Athens in her 
glory, we cloak a despotism more pernicious and revolting than that of 
Turkey or China. It is the despotism of Opinion. Whoever ventures to 
;ropound opinions strikingly at variance with those of the majority, must be 
content to brave obloquy, contempt and persecution. If political, they ex- 
clude him from public employment ard trust; if religious, from social inter- 
course and general regard, if not from absolute rights. However moderately 
heretical in his political views, he cannot be a justice of the peace, an officer 
of the customs, or a lamp-lighter; while, if he be positively and frankly 
skeptical in his theology, grave judges pronounce him incompetent to give 
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testimony in courts of justice, though his character for veracity be indubitable 
That is but a narrow view of the subject which ascribes all this injustice ta 
the errors of parties or individuals; it flows naturally from the vice of the 
age and country—the tyranny of Opinion. It can never be wholly rectified 
until the whole community shall be brought to feel and acknowledge, that the 
only security for public liberty is to be found in the absolute and unqualified 
freedom of thought and expression, confining’ penal consequences to acts only 
which are detrimental to the welfare of society. 

“The philosophical observer from abroad may well be astounded by the 
gross inconsistencies which are presented by the professions and the conduct 
of our people. Thousands will flock together to drink in the musical periods 
of some popular disclaimer on the inalienable rights of man, the inviolability 
of the immunities granted us by the Constitution and Laws, and the invariable 
reverence of freemen for the majesty of law. They go away delighted with 
our institutions, the orator and themselves. The next day they may be en- 
gaged in ‘lynching’ some unlucky individual who has fallen under. their 
sovereign displeasure, breaking up a public meeting of an obnoxious cast, or 
tarring and feathering some unfortunate lecturer or propagandist, whose 
views do not square with their own, but who has precisely the same right to 
enjoy and propagate his opinions, however erroneous, as though he inculcated 
nothing but what every one knows and acknowledges already. The shame- 
lessness of this incongruity is sickening ; but it is not confined to this glaring 
exhibition. The sheriff, town-clerk, or constable, who finds the political 
majority in his district changed, either by immigration or the course of 
events, must be content to change too, or be hurled from his station. Yet 
what necessary connection is there between his politics and his office? Why 
might it not as properly be insisted that a town-officer should be six feet 
high, or have red hair, if the majority were so distinguished, as that he 
should think with them respecting the men in high places and the measures 
projected or opposed by them? And how does the proscription of a man in 
any way for obnoxious opinions differ from the most glaring tyranny ?”’ 


In the New Yorker of July 16th, 1836, may be seen, at the 
head of a long list of recent marriages, the following interesting an- 
nouncement: 

“Tn Immanuel church, Warrenton, North Carolina, on Tues- 
day morning, 5th inst., by Rev. William Norwood, Mr. Horace 
Greeley, editor of the New Yorker, to Miss Mary, Y. Cheney, of 
Warrenton, formerly of this city.” 

The lady was by profession a teacher, and to use the emphatie 
language of one of her friends, ‘crazy for knowledge. The ac 
guaintance had been formed at the Graham House, and was con- 
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tinued by correspondence after Miss Cheney, in the pursuit of her 
vocation, had removed to North Carolina, Thither the lover hied, 
the two became one, and returned together to New York. They 
were married, as he said he would be, by the Episcopal form. 
Sumptuous was the attire of the bridegroom; a suit of fine black 
broadcloth, and “on this occasion only,” a-pair of silk stockings! 
It appears that silk stockings and matrimony were, in his mind, as- 
sociated ideas, as rings and matrimony, orange blossoms and matri- 
mony, are in the minds of people in general. Accordingly, he 
bought a pair of silk stockings; but trying on his wedding suit pre- 
vious to his departure for the south, he found, to his dismay, that 
the stockings were completely hidden by the affluent terminations 
of another garment. The question now at once occurred to his log- 
ical mind, ‘What is the use of having silk stockings, if nobody can 
see that you have them?’ He laid the case, it is said, before his 
tailor, who, knowing his customer, immediately removed the diffi- 
culty by cutting away a crescent of cloth from the front of the 
aforesaid terminations, which rendered the silk stockings obvious 
to the most casual observer. Such is the story. And I regret 
that other stories, and true ones, highly honorable to his head 
and heart, delicacy forbids the telling of in this place. — 

The editor, of course, turned his wedding tour to account in the 
way of his profession. On his journey southward, Horace Gree- 
ley first saw Washington, and was impressed favorably by the 
houses of Congress, then in session. He wrote admiringly of the 
Senate :—“ That the Senate of the United States is unsurpassed in 
intellectual greatness by any body of fifty men ever convened, is 
a trite observation. A phrenologist would fancy a strong con- 
firmation of his doctrines in the very appearance of the Senate; 
a physiognomist would find it. The most striking person on the 
floor is Mr. Clay, who is incessantly in motion, and whose spare, 
erect form betrays an easy dignity approaching to majesty, and a 
perfect gracefulness, such as I have never seen equaled. His coun- 
tenance is intelligent and indicative of character; but a glance at 
his figure while his face was completely averted, would give assur- 
ance that he was no common man. Mr. Calhoun is one of the 
plainest men and certainly the dryest, hardest speaker I ever 
listened to. The flow of his ideas reminded me of a barrel filled 
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with pebbles, each of which must find great difficulty in escaping 
from the very solidity and number of those pressing upon it and 
impeding its natural motion.. Mr. Calhoun, though far from being 
a handsome, is still a very remarkable personage; but Mr. Benton 
has the least intellectual countenance I ever saw on a senator. Mr. 
Webster was not in his place.” ar ae “The best 
speech was that of Mr. Crittenden, of Kentucky. That man is not 
appreciated so highly as he should and must be. He has a 
rough readiness, a sterling good sense, a republican manner and 
feeling, and a vein of biting, though homely satire, which will 
yet raise him to distinction in the Nationa] Councils.” 

Were Greeley and Co. making their fortune meanwhile? Far 
from it. To edit a paper well is one thing; to make it pay as a 
business is another. The New Yorker had soon become a’ famous, 
an admired, and an influential paper. Subscriptions poured in; the 
establishment looked prosperous; but it was not. The sorry tale 
of its career as a business is very fully and forcibly told in the vari- 
ous addresses to, and chats with, Our Patrons, which appear in the 
volumes of 1887, that ‘year of ruin,’ and of the years of slow re- 
covery from ruin which followed. In October, 1887, the editor 
thus stated his melancholy case : 


* Ours is a plain story; and it shall be plainly told. The New Yorker was 
established with very moderate expectations of pecuniary advantage, but 
with strong hopes that its location at the head-quarters of intelligence for the 
continent, and its cheapness, would insure it, if well conducted, such a patron- 
age as would be ultimately adequate, at least, to the bare expenses of its pub- 
lication. Starting with scarce a shadow of patronage, it had four thousand 
five hundred subscribers at the close of the first year, obtained at an outlay of 
three thousand dollars beyond the income in that period. This did not mate- 
rially disappoint the publishers’ expectations. Another year passed, and their 
subscription increased to seven thousand, with a further outlay, beyond all re- 
ceipts, of two thousand dollars. A third year was commenced with two edi- 
tions—folio and quarto—of our journal; and at its close, their conjoint sub- 
scriptions amounted to near nine thousand five hundred; yet our receipts had 
again fallen two thousand dollars behind our absolutely necessary expendi- 
tures. Such was our situation at the commencement of this year of ruin; 
and we found ourselves wholly unable to continue our former reliance on the 
honor and ultimate good faith of our backward subscribers. Two thousand five 
hundred of them were stricken from our list, and every pcssible retrenchment of 
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our expenditures effected. With the exercise of the most parsimonious frugab 
ity, and aided by the extreme kindness and generous confidence of our friends, 
we have barely and with great difficulty kept our bark afloat. For the future, we 
have no resource but in the justice and geneyosity of our patrons. Our humble 
portion of this world’s goods has long since been swallowed up in the all-devour- 
ing vortex; both of the Editor’s original associates in the undertaking have 
abandoned it with loss, and those who now fill their places have invested to the 
full amount of their ability. Not a farthing has been drawn from the concern 
by any one save for services rendered; and the allowance to the proprietors 
having charge respectively of the editorial and publishing departments has 
been far less than their services would have commanded elsewhere. The last six 
months have been more disastrous than any which preceded them, as we have 
continued to fall behind our expenses without a corresponding increase of pat- 
ronage. A large amount is indeed due us; but we find its collection almost 
impossible, except in imconsiderable portions and at a ruinous expense.~ All 
appeals to the honesty and good faith of the delinquents seem utterly fruit- 
less. As a last resource, therefore, and one beside which we have no alterna- 
tive, we hereby announce, that from and after this date the price of the New 
Yorker will be three dollars per annum for the folio, and four dollars for the 
quarto edition 

“Friends of the New Yorker! Patrons! we appeal to you, not for charity, 
but for justice. Whoever among you is in our debt, no matter how small the 
sum, is guilty of a moral wrong in withholding the payment. We bitterly 
need it—-we have a right to expect it. Six years of happiness could not atone 
for the horrors which blighted hopes, agonizing embarrassments, and. gloomy 
apprehensions—all arising in great measure from your neglect—have con- 
spired to heap upon us during the last six months. We have borne all in si- 
lence : we now tell you we must have our pay. Our obligations for the next 
two months are alarmingly heavy, and they must be satisfied, at whatever sac- 
rifice. We shall cheerfully give up whatever may remain to us of property, 
and mortgage years of future exertion, sooner than incur a shadow of dishonor, 
by subjecting those who have credited us to loss or inconvenience, We must 
pay; and for the means of doing it we appeal most earnestly to you. It is 
possible that we might still further abuse the kind solicitude of our friends; 
but the thought is agony. We should be driven to what is but a more delicate 
mode of beggary, when justice from those who withhold the hard earnings of 
our unceasing toil would place us above the revolting necessity! At any rate, 
we will not submit to the humiliation without an effort. 

“We have struggled until wé can no longer doubt that, with the present 
yurrency—and there seems little hope of an immediate improvement—we can- 
pot bye3 our former prices. The suppression of small notes was a blow to 
cheap sity papers, from which there is no hope of recovery. With a currency 
including notes of two and three dollars, one half our receipts would come ta 
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us directly from the subscribers ; without such notes, we must sabmit to an 
agent’s charge on nearly every collection. Besides, the notes from the South 
Western States are now at from twenty to thirty per cent. discount; and have 
been more: those fram the West range from six to twenty. All notes beyond 
the Delaware River range from twice to ten times the discount charged upon 
them when we started the New Yorker. We cannot afford to depend exclu- 
sively upon the patronage to be obtained in our immediate neighborhood; we 
cannot retain distant patronage without receiving the money in which alone 
our subseribers can pay. But one course, then, is left us—to tax our valuable 
patronage with the delinquencies of the worse than worthless—the paying for 
the non-paying, and those who send us par-money, with the evils of our pres- 
ent depraved and depreciated currency.” 


Two years after, there appeared another chapter of pecuniary his- 
tory, written in a more hopeful strain. A short extract will com- 
plete the reader’s knowledge of the subject: 


** Since the close of the year of ruin (1837), we have pursued the even tenor 
of our way with such fortune as was vouchsafed us; and, if never elated with 
any signal evidence of popular favor, we have not since been doomed to gazo 
fixedly for months into the yawning abyss of Ruin, and feel a moral certainty 
that, however averted for a time, that must be our goal at last. On the con- 
trary, our affairs have slowly but steadily improved for some time past, and 
we now hope that a few months more will place us beyond the reach of pecu- 
niary embarrassments, and enable us to add new attractions to our journal. 

“ And this word ‘attraction’ brings us to the confession that the success of 
our enterprise, if success there has been, has not been at all of a pecuniary 
cast thus far. Probably we lack the essential elements of that very desirable 
kind of success. There have been errors, mismanagement and losses in the 
conduct of our business. We mean that we lack, or do not take kindly to, the 
arts which contribute to a newspaper sensation. When our journal first ap- 
peared, a huudred copies marked the extent to which the public curiosity 
claimed its perusal. Others establish new papers, (the New World and Brother 
Jonathan Mr. Greeley might have instanoed,) even without literary reputa- 
tion, as we were, and five or ten thousand copies are taken at once—just to 
see what the new thing is. And thence they career onward on the crest of a 
towering wave. 

** Since the New Yorker was first issued, seven copartners in its publication 
have successively withdrawn from the concern, generally, we regret to say, : 
without having improved their fortunes by the connection, and most of them 
with the conviction that the work, however valuable, was not calculated to 
prove lucrative to its proprietors. ‘You don’t humbug enough,’ has been 
the complaint of more than one of our retiring associates; ‘you ought to 
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make more noise and vaunt your own merits. The world wil never believe 
you print a good paper unless you tell them so” Our course has not beew 
changed by these representations. We have endeavored in all things to 
maintain our self-respect and deserve the good opinion of others ; if we have not 
succeeded in the latter particular, the failure is much to be regretted, but hardly 
to be amended by pursuing the vaporous course indicated. If our journal be a 
good one, those who read it will be very apt to discover the fact ; if it be not, 
our assertion of its excellence, however positive and frequent, would scarcely 
outweigh the weekly evidence still more abundantly and convincingly fur- 
nished. We are aware that this view of the case is controverted by practical 
results in some cases; but we are content with the old course, and have never 
envied the success which Merit or Pretense may attain by acting as its own 
trumpeter.” 


The New Yorker never, during the seven years of its existence 
became profitable; and its editor, during the greater part of the 
time, derived even his means of subsistence either from the business 
of job printing or from other sources, which will be alluded to in a 
moment. The causes of the New Yorker’s signal failure as a busi- 
ness seem to have been these: 

1. It was a very good paper, suited only to the more intelligent 
class of the community, which, in all times and countries, is a small 
class. ‘‘ We have a pride,” said the editor once, and truly, “in be- 
lieving that we might, at any time, render our journal more attrac- 
tive to the million by rendering it less deserving ; and that by merely 
considering what would be sought after and read with avidity, with- 
out regard to its moral or its merit, we might easily become popu- 
lar at the mere expense of our own self-approval.” 

2. It seldom praised, never puffed, itself. The editor, however, 
seems to have thought, that he might have done both with pro- 
priety. . Or was he speaking in pure irony, when he gave the Mirror 
this ‘first-rate notice.’ “There is one excellent quality,” said he, 
‘““which has always been a characteristic of the Mirror—the virtue 
of self-appreciation. We call it a virtue, and it is not merely one 
in itself, but the parent of many others. As regards our vocation, 
it is alike necessary and just. The world should be made to under- 
stand, that the aggregate of talent, acquirement, tact, industry, and 
general intelligence which is required to sustain creditably the char- 
acter of a public journal, might, if judiciously parceled out, form 
the stamina of, at least, one professor of languages, two brazen lec- 
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turers on science, ethics, or phrenology, and three average congress 
ional or other demagogues. Why, then, should starvation wave 
his skeleton scepter im terrorem over such a congregation of avail- 
able excellences?” : 

8. The leading spirit of the New Yorker had a singular, a consti- 
tutional, an incurable inability to conduct business. His character 
is the exact opposite of that ‘hard man’ in the gospel, who reaped 
where he had not sown. He was too amiable, too confiding, toc 
ubsent, and too ‘easy,’ for a business man. If a boy stole his let 
ters from the post-office, he would admonish him, and either let him 
go or try him again. If a writer in extremity offered to do certain 
paragraphs for three dollars a week, he would say, ‘No, that’s too 
little; I’ll give you five, till you can get something better.” On 
one occasion, he went to the post-office himself, and receiving a 
large number of letters, put them, it is said, into the pockets of 
his overcoat. On reaching the office, he hung the overcoat on its 
accustomed peg, and was soon lost 1n the composition of an article. 
It was the last of the chilly days of spring, and he thought no more 
either of his overcoat or its pockets, till the autumn. Letters kept 
coming in complaining of the non-receipt of papers which had been 
ordered and paid for; and the office was sorely perplexed. On the 
first cool day in October, when the editor was shaking a summer’s 
‘dirt from his overcoat, the missing letters were found, and the mys- 
tery was explained. Another story gives us a peep into the office 
of the New Yorker. A gentleman called, one day, and asked to 
. see the editor. “I am the editor,” said a little coxcomb who was 
temporarily in charge of the paper. ‘“ Yon are not the person I 
want to see,” said the gentleman. “Oh!” said the puppy, “you 
wish to see the Printer. He’s not in town.” The men’in the com- 
posing-room chanced to overhear this colloquy, and thereafter, our 
hero was called by the nickname of ‘The Printer,’ and by that 
alone, whether he was present or absent. It was “ Printer, how 
will you have this set?” or “ Printer, we’re waiting for copy.” All 
this was very pleasant and amiable; but, businesses which pay are 
never carried on in that style. It is a pity, but a fact, that busi- 
nesses which pay, are generally conducted in a manner which is 
exceedingly disagreeable to those who assist in them. 

4. The Year of Ruin. 
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5. The ‘cash principle, the only safe one, had not bewn yet ap: 
plied to the newspaper business. The New Yorker lost, on an aver 
age, 1,200 dollars a year by the removal of subscribers to parts 
unknown, who left without paying for their paper, or notifying the 
office of their departure. 

Of the unnumbered pangs that mortals know, pecuniary anxiety 
is to a sensitive and honest young heart the bitterest. To live up- 
on the edge of a gulf that yawns hideously and always at our feet. 
to feel the ground giving way under the house that holds our hap- 
piness, to walk in the pathway of avalanches, to dwell under a 
voleano rumbling prophetically of a coming eruption, is not pleas- 
ant. But welcome yawning abyss, welcome earthquake, avalanche, 
voleano! They can crush, and burn, and swallow a man, but not 
degrade him. The terrors they inspire are not to be compared 
with the deadly and withering Fear that crouches sullenly in the 
soul of that honest man who owes much money to many people, 
and cannot think how or when he can pay it. That alone has 
power to take from life ad/ its charm, and from duty all its interest. 
For other sorrows there is a balm. That is an evil unmingled, 
while it lasts; and the light which it throws upon the history of 
mankind and the secret of man’s struggle with fate, is purchased 
at a price fully commensurate with the value of that light. 

The editor of the New Yorker suffered all that a man could suf- 
fer from this dread cause. In private letters he alludes, but only 
alludes, to his anguish at this period. “Through most of the time,” 
he wrote years afterward, ‘I was very poor, and for four years re- 
ally bankrupt; though always paying my notes and keeping my 
word, but living as poorly as possible.” And again: “ My embar- 
rassments were sometimes dreadful; not that I feared destitution, 
but the fear of involving my friends in my misfortunes was very 
bitter.” He came one afternoon into the house of a friend, and 
handing her a copy of his paper, said: “There, Mrs. S., that is the 
\ast number of the New Yorker you will ever see. I can secure 
my friends against loss if I stop now, and I'll not risk their money 
by holding on any longer.” He went over that evening to Mr. 
Gregory, to make known to him his determination ; but that con- 
stant and invincible friend would not listen to it. He insisted on 
his continuing the struggle, and offered his assistance with such 
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frank and earnest cordiality, that our hero’s scruples were at 
length removed, and he came home elate, and resolved to battle 
another year with delinquent subscribers and a depreciated currency. 

During the early years of the New Yorker, Mr. Greeley had. lit- 
tle regular assistance in editing the paper. In 1889, Mr. Park Ben- 
jamin contributed much to the interest of its columns by his lively 
and humorous critiques; but his connection with the paper was not 
of iong duration. It was long enough, however, to make him ac- 
quainted with the character of his associate. On retiring, in Octo- 
ber, 1839, he wrote: “ Grateful to my feelings has been my inter- 
course with the readers of the New Yorker and with its principal 
editor and proprietor. By the former I hope my humble efforts 
will not be unremembered; by the latter I am happy to believe 
that the sincere friendship which I entertain for him is reciproca- 
ted. I still insist upon my editorial right so far as to say in oppo- 
sition to any veto which my coadjutor may interpose, that I can: 
not leave the association which has been so agreeable to me with- 
out paying to sterling worth, tnbending integrity, high moral prin- 
ciple and ready kindness, their just due. These qualities exist in 
the character of the man with whom now I part; and by all, to 
whom such qualities appear admirable, must such a character be 
esteemed. His talents, his industry, require no commendation from 
me; the readers of this journal know them too well; the public is 
sufficiently aware of the manner in which they have been exerted. 
What I have said has flowed from my heart, tributary rather to its 
own emotions than to the subject which has called them forth; 
his plain good name is his best eulogy.” 

A few months later, Mr. Henry J. Raymond, a recent graduate 
of Burlington College, Vermont, came to the city to seek his for- 
tune. He had written some creditable sketches for the New 
Yorker, over the signature of “ Fantome,” and on reaching the 
city called upon Horace Greeley. The result was that he entered 
the office as an assistant editor “till he could get su vething bet- 
ter,” and it may encourage some young, hard-working, un. *cognized, 
ill-paid journalist, to know that the editor of the New York Daily 
Times began his editorial career upon a salary of eight dollars a 
week. Thesaid unrecognized, however, should further be informed, 
that Mr. Raymond is the hardest and swiftest werker connected 
with the New York Press. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE JEFFERSONIAN. 


Objects of the Jeffersonian—Its character—A novel Glorjous-Victory paragr aph—The 
Graves and Cilley duel—The Editor overworked. 


Tue slender income derived from the New Yorker obliged its 
editor to engage in other labors. He wrote, as occasion offered, for 
various periodicals. The Daily Whig he supplied with its leading 
article for several months, and in 1838 undertook the entire edito- 
rial charge of the Jeffersonian, a weekly paper of the ‘campaign’ 
description, started at Albany on the third of March, and-continu- 
ing in existence for one year. 

With the conception and the establishment of the.Jeffersonian, 
Horace Greeley had nothing to do. It was published under the 
auspices and by the direction of the Whig Central Committee of 
the State of New York, and the fund for its establishment was con- 
tributed by the leading politicians of the State in sums of ten dol- 
lars. ‘¢I never sought the post of its editor,” wrote Mr. Greeley in 
1848, “but was sought for it by leading whigs whom IJ had never 
before personally known.” It was afforded at fifty cents a year, 
attained rapidly a circulation of fifteen thousand; the editor, who 
spent three days of each week in Albany, receiving for his year’s 
services a thousand dollars. The ostensible object of the paper was 
—to quote the language of its projectors—“to furnish to every 
person within the State of New York a complete summary of politi- 
cal intelligence, at a rate which shall place it absolutely within the 
reach of every :.an who will read it.” But, according to the sub- 
sequent expla.ation of the Tribune, “it was established on the im- 
pulse of th whig tornado of 1837, to secure a like result in 1838, 
80 as to give the Whig party a Governor, Lieutenant Governor 
Senate, Assembly, U. S. Senator, Congressmen, and all the vast ex: 
ecutive patronage of the State, then amounting to millions of dol: 
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Che Jeffersonian was a good paper. It was published in a neat 
to form of eight pages. Its editorials, generally few and brief, 
were written to convince, not to inflame, to enlighten, not to blind. 
It published a great many of the best speeches of the day, some 
for, some against, its own principles. Each number contained a full 
and well-compiled digest of political intelligence, and one page, or 
‘nore, of general intelligence. It was not, in the slightest degree, 
like what is generally understood by a ‘campaign paper.’ Capital 
letters and po‘nts of admiration were as little used as in the sedate 
and courteous columns of the New Yorker; and there is scarcely 
anything to be found of the ‘ Glorious: Victory’ sort except this: 


Glorious Victory! ‘We have met the enemy, and they are ours!’ Our 
whole ticket, with the exception of town clerk, one constable, three fence-view- 
ers, a pound-master and two hog-reeves elected! There never was sucha 

siumph !” 

Stop, my friend. Have you elected the best men to the several offices to be 
filled? Have you chosen men who have hitherto evinced not only capacity 
but integrity ?—men whom you would trust implicity in every relation and 
business of life? Above all, have you selected the very best person in the 
township for the important office of Justice of the Peace? If yea, we rejoice 
with you. If the men whose election will best subserve the cause of virtue 
and public order have been chosen, even your opponents will have little rea- 
son for regret. If it be otherwise, you have achieved but an empty and du- 
bious triumph. 


It would be gratifying to know what the Whig Central Commit- 
tee thought of Such unexampled ‘campaign’ language. In a word, 
the Jeffersonian was a better fifty cents’ worth of thought and fact 
.than had previously, or has since, been afforded, in the form of a 
weekly paper. 

The columns of the Jeffersonian afford little material for the pur- 
poses of this volume. There are scarcely any of those character- 
istic touches, those autobiographical allusions, that contribute so 
much to the interest of other papers with which our hero has been 
connected. This is one; however: 

(Whosoever may have picked up the wallet of the editor of this 
paper—lost somewhere near State street, about the 20th ult., shall 
receive half the contents, all round, by returning the balance to this 
office.) 
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I will indulge the reader with one article entire from the Jeffer 
sonian; 1, because it is interesting ; 2, because it will serve to show 
the spirit and the manner of the editor in recording and comment- 
ing upon the topics of the day. He has since written more em- 
phatic, but not more effective articles, on similar subjects : 


THE TRAGEDY AT WASHINGTON. 


THE whole country is shocked,-and its moral sensibilities outraged, by the 
horrible tragedy lately perpetrated at Washington, of which a member of 
Congress was the victim. It was, indeed, an awful, yet we will hope not a 
profitiess catastrophe; and we blush for human nature when we observe the 
most systematic efforts used to pervert to purposes of party advantage and 
personal malignity, a resuit which should be sacred to the interests of human- 
ity and morality—to the stern inculcation and enforcement of a reverence for 
the laws of the land and the mandates of God. 

Nearly a month since, a charge of corruption, or an offer to sell official in- 
fluence and exertion for a pecuniary consideration, against some unnamed 
member of Congress, was transmitted to the New York Courier and Enquirer 
by its correspondent, ‘the Spy in Washington.’ Its appearance in that journal 
called forth a resolution from Mr. Wise, that the charge be investigated by 
the House. On this an irregular and excited debate arose, which consumed a 
day or two, and which was signalized by severe attacks on the Public Press 
of this country, and on the letter-writers from Washington. In particular, 
the Courier and Enquirer, in which this charge appeared, its chief Editor, and 
its correspondent the Spy, were stigmatized; and Mr. Cilley; 2 member from 
Maine, was among those who gave currency to the charges: Col. Webb, the 
Editor, on the appearance of these charges, instantly proceeded to Washington, 
and there addressed a note to Mr. Cilley on thessubject. .Phat note, it ap- 
pears, was courteous and dignified in its language, merely inquiring of Mr. 
C. if his remarks, published in the Globe, were intended to convey any per- 
sonal disrespect to the writer, and containing no menace of any kind. It was 
handed to Mr. Cilley by Mr. Graves, a member from Kentucky, but declined 
by Mr. C., on the ground, as was understood, that he did not choose to be 
drawn into controyersy with Editors of public journals in regard to his remarks 
in the House. This was correct and honorable ground. The Constitution 
expressly provides that members of Congress shall not be responsible else- 
where for words. spoken in debate, and the provision is a most noble and 
necessary one. 

But Mr. Graves considered the reply as placing him in an equivocal posi- 
tion. If a note transmitted through his hands had been declined, as wag 
liable to be understood, because the writer was not worthy the treatment of 
a gentleman, the dishonor was reflected on himself as the bearer of a disgrace< 
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ful message. Mr. Graves, therefore, wrote ‘a note to Mr. C., asking h.m if 
he were correct in his understanding that the letter in question was declined 
because Mr. C. could not consent to hold himself accountable to public jour- 
nalists for words spoken in debate, and not on grounds of personal objection 
to Col. Webb asa gentleman. ‘To this note’ Mr. Cilley replied, on the ad- 
visement of his friends, that he declined the note of Col. Webb, because he 
“chose to be drawn into no controversy with Aim,’ and added that he 
‘ neither affirmed nor denied anything in regard to his character.” This was 
considered by Mr, Graves as involving him fully in the dilemma which he 
was seeking to avoid, and amounting to an impeachment of his veracity, and 
he now addressed another note to inquire, ‘‘ whether you declined to receive his 
(Col. Webb’s) communication on the ground of any personal objection to him 
as a gentleman of honor?” To this query Mr. Cilley declined to give an 
answer, denying the right of Mr. G. to propose it. The next letter in course 
was a challenge from Mr. Graves by the hand of Mr. Wise, promptly respond- 
ed to by Mr. Cilley through Gen. Jones of Wisconsin. ’ 

The weapons selected by Mr. Cilley were rifles; the distance eighty yards 
(It was said that Mr. Cilley was practicing with the selected weapon the 
morning of accepting the challenge, and that he lodged eleven balls in suc- 
cession in a space of four inches square.) Mr. Graves experienced some diffi- 
culty in procuring a rifle, and asked time, which was granted; and Gen. 
Jones, Mr. Cilley’s second, tendered him the use of his own rifle; but, mean- 
time, Mr. Graves had procured one. 

The challenge was delivered at 12 o’clock on Friday; the hour selected by 
Mr. Cilley was 12 of the following day. His unexpected choice of rifles, how- 
ever, and Mr. Graves’ inability to procure one, delayed the meeting till 2 
o’clock. 

The first fire was ineffectual. Mr. Wise, as second of the challenging party, 
now called all parties together, to effect a reconciliation. Mr. C. declining to 
negotiate while under challenge, it was suspended to give room for explana- 
tion. Mr. Wise remarked—‘t Mr. Jones, these gentlemen have come here 
without animosity towards each other ; they are fighting merely upon a point 
of honor; cannot “Mr. Cilley assign some reason for not receiving at Mr. 
Graves’ hands Colonel Webb’s communication, or make some disclaimer which 
will relieve Mr. Graves from his position?’ The reply was—‘I am author- 
ized by my friend, Mr. Cilley, to say that in declining to receive the note from 
Mr, Graves, purporting to be from Colonel Webb, he meant no disrespect to 
Mr. Graves, because he entertained for him then, as he now does, the highest 
respect and the most kind feelings; but that he declined to receive the note 
because he chose not to be drawn into any controversy with Colonel Webb.’ 
This is Mr. Jones’ version; Mr. Wise thinks he said, ‘‘ My friend refuses te 
disclaim disrespect to Colonel Webb, because he does not choose to be drawn 
into an expression of opinion as to him.” After consultation, Mr Wise re- 
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turned to Mr. Jones and said, ‘‘ Mr. Jones, this answer leaves Mr Graves pre 
cisely in the position in which he stood when the challenge was sent.” 

Another exchange of shots was now had to no purp)se, and another attempt 
at reconciliation was likewise unsuccessful. The seconds appear to have been 
mutually and anxiously desirous that the affair should here terminate, but no 
arrangement could be effected. Mr. Graves insisted that his antagonist should 
place his refusal to receive the message of which he was the bearef on some 
grounds which did not imply such an opinion of the writer as must reflect dis- 
grace on the bearer. He endeavored to have the refusal placed on the ground 
that Mr. C. “did not hold himself accountable to Colonel Webb for words 
spoken in debate.” This was declined by Mr. Cilley, and the duel proceeded. 

The official statement, drawn up by the two seconds, would seem to import 
that but three shots were exchanged; but other accounts state positively that 
Mr. Cilley fell at the fourth fire. He was shot through the body, and died in 
two minutes. On seeing that he had fallen, badly wounded, Mr. Graves ex- 
pressed a wish to see him, and was answered by Mr. Jones—“ My friend is 
dead, sir !”” 

Colonel Webb first heard of the difficulty which had arisen on Friday even- 
ing, but was given to understand that the meeting would not take place for 
several days. On the following morning, however, he had reason to suspect 
the truth. He immediately armed himself, and with two friends proceeded to 
Mr. Cilley’s ledgings, intending to force the latter to meet him before he did 
Mr. Graves. He did not find him, however, and immediately proceeded to the 
old dueling ground at Bladensburgh, and thence to several other places, to 
interpose himself as the rightful antagonist of Mr. Cilley. Had he found the 
parties, a more dreadful tragedy still would doubtless have ensued. But the 
place of meeting had been changed, and the arrangements so secretly made, 
that though Mr. Clay and many others were on the alert to prevent it, the 
duel was not interrupted. 

“We believe we have here stated every material fact in relation to this 
melancholy business. It is suggested, however, that Mr. Cilley was less dis- 
posed to concede anything from the first in consideration of his own course 
when a difficulty recently arose between two of his colleagues, Messrs. Jarvis 
and Smith, which elicited a challenge from the former, promptly and nobly 
declined by the latter. This refusal, it is said, was loudly and vehemently 
stigmatized as cowardly by Mr. Cilley. This circumstance does not come to 
as well authenticated, but it is spoken of as notorious at Washington. 

“But enough of detail and circumstance. The reader who has not seen the 
official statement will find its substance in the foregoing. He can lay the 

. blame where he chooses. We blame only the accursed spirit of False Honor 
which required this bloody sacrifice—the horrid custom of Dueling which ex- 
vets and palliates this atrocity. It appears evident that Mr. Cilley’s course 
aust have been based on the determination that Col. Webb wag no’ entitled 
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to be regarded as a gentleman; and if so, there was hardly an escape from 
a bloody conclusion after Mr. Graves had once consented, however uncon- 
sciously, to bear the note of Col. Webb. Each of the parties, doubtless, acted 
as he considered due to his own character; each was right in the view of the 
duelist’s code of honor, but fearfully wrong in the eye of reason, of morality, 
of humanity, and the imperative laws of man and of God. Of the principals, 
one sleeps cold and stiff beneath the icy pall of winter and the clods of the 
valley ; the other—far more to be pitied—lives to execrate through years of 
anguish and remorse the hour when he was impelled to imbrue his hands in 
the blood of a fellow-being. 

Mr. Graves we know personally, and a milder and more amiable gentleman 
is rarely to be met with. He has for the last two years been a Representative 
from the Louisville District, Kentucky, and is universally esteemed and be- 
loved. Mr. Cilley was a young man of one of the best families in New Hamp- 
shire; his grandfather was a Colonel and afterwards a General of the Revo- 
lution. His brother was a Captain in the last War with Great Britain, and 
leader of the desperate bayonet charge at Bridgewater. Mr. Cilley himself, 
though quite a young man, has been for two years Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of Maine, and was last year elected to Congress from the 
Lincoln District, which is decidedly opposed to him in politics, and which 
recently gave 1,200 majority for the other side. Young as he was, he had ac- 
quired a wide popularity and influence in his own State, and was laying the 
foundations of a brilliant career in the National Councils. And this man, with 
s0 many ties to bind him to life, with the sky of his future bright with hope, 
without an enemy on earth, and with a wife and three children Of tender age 
whom his death must drive to the verze of madness—has perished miserably 
in a combat forbidden by God, growing out of a difference so pitiful in itself, 
so direful in its consequences. 

Could we add anything to render the moral more terribly impressive ? 


The year of the Jeffersonian was a most laborious and harassing 
gne. No one but a Greeley would or could have endured such con- 
tinuous and distracting toils. He had two papers to provide for; 
papers diverse in character, papers published a hundred and fifty 
riles apart, papers to which expectant thousands looked for their 
weekly supply of mental pabulum. As soon as the agony of getting 
the New Yorker to press was over, and copy for the outside of the 
next number given out, away rushed the editor to the Albany boat ; 
and after a night of battle with the bed-bugs of the cabin, or the 
politicians of the hurricane-deck, he hurried off to new duties at the 
office of the Jeffersonian. The Albany boat of 1888 was a very 
cifferent style of conveyance from the Albany boat of the present 
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year of our Lord. It was, in fact, not much more than six times ag 
elegant and comfortable as the steamers that, at this hour, ply in 
the seas and channels of Europe. The sufferings of our hero may 
- be imagined. : 

But, not his labors. They can be understood only by those who 
know, by blessed experience, what it 7s to get up, or try to get up, 
a good, correct, timely, and entertaining weekly paper. The sub- 
ject of editorial labor, however, must be reserved for a future page. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE LOG-CABIN. 


“TIPPECANOE AND TYLER TOO.” 


Wiie-pulling—The delirium of 1840—The Log-Cabin—Unprecedented hit—A glance at 
its pages—Log-Cabin jokes—Log-Cabin songs—Horace Greeley and the cake-bas- 
ket—Pecuniary difficulties continue—The Tribune announced. 


Wire-PuLtine is a sneaking, bad, demoralizing business, and the 
peopie hate it. The campaign of 1840, which resulted in the elec- 
tion of General Harrison to the presidency, was, at bottom, the 
revolt of the people of the United States against the wire-pulling 
principle, supposed to be incarnate in the person of Martin Van 
Buren. Other elements entered into the delirium of those mad 
months. The country was only recovering, and that slowly, from 
the disasters of 1836 and 18837, and the times were still ‘ hard.’ 
But the fire and fury of the struggle arose from the fact, that Gen- 
eral Harrison, a man who had done something, was pitted against 
Martin Van Buren, a man who had pulled wires. The hero of Tip- 
pecanoe and the farmer of North Bend, against the wily diplomatist 
who partook of sustenance by the aid of gold spoons, The Log- 
Cabin against the White House. 

Great have been the triumphs of wire-pulling in this and other 
countrtes; and yet it is an unsafe tling to engage in. As bluff 
King Hal melted away, with one fiery glance, all the greatness of 
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Wolsey; as the elephant, with a tap of his trunk, knocks the breath 
out of the little tyrant whom he had been long accustomed implicitly 
to obey,—so do the People, in some quite unexpected moment, blow 
away, with one breath, the elaborate and deep-laid schemes of the 
republican wire-puller; and him/ They have done it, O wire-pul- 
ler! and will do it again. . 

Who can have forgotten that campaign of 1840? The ‘mass 
meetings,’ the log-cabin raisings, the ‘hard cider’ drinking, the song 
singing, the Tippecanoe clubs, the caricatures, the epigrams, the 
jokes, the universal excitement! General Harrison was swung into 
the presidential chair. Van Buren was laughed out of it. Every 
town had its log-cabin, its club, and its chorus. Tippecanoe song- 
books were sold by the hundred thousand. There were Tippecanoe 
medals, Tippecanoe badges, Tippecanoe flags, Tippecanoe handker- 
chiefs, Tippecanoe almanacs, and Tippecanoe shaving-soap. All 
other interests were swallowed up in the one interest of the elev- 
tion. All noises were drowned in the cry of Tippecanoe and Tyler 
too. 

The man who contributed most to keep alive and increase the 
popular enthusiasm, the man who did most to feed that enthusiasm 
with the substantial fuel of fact and argument, was, beyond all ques- 
tion, Horace Greeley. — 

On the second of May, the first number of the Loa-Casrn ap- 
peared, by ‘H. Greeley & Oo.,’ a weekly paper, to be published 
- simultaneously at New York and Albany, at fifty cents for the cam- 
paign of six months. It was a small paper, about half the size of 
the present Tribune; but it was conducted with wonderful spirit, 
and made an unprecedented hit. Of the first nuinber, an edition of 
twenty thousand was printed, which Mr. Greeley’s friends thought a far 
greater number than would be sold; but the edition vanished from the 
counter inaday. Eight thousand more were struck off; they were 
sold in a morning. Four thousand more were printed, and still the 
demand. seemed unabated. A further supply of six thousand was 
printed, and the types were then distributed. In a few days, how- 
_ ever, the demand became so urgent, that the number was re-set, and 
an edition of ten thousand struck off. Altogether, forty-eight thou- 
sand of the first number were sold. Subscribers came pouring in 
at the rate of seven hundred a day. The list lengthened in a fow 
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weeks to sixty thousand names, and kept increasing till the weekly 
issue was between eighty and ninety thousand. ‘H. Greeley and 
Co.’ were really overwhelmed with their success. They had made 
no preparations for such an enormous increase of business, and they ~ 
were troubled to hire clerks and folders fast enough to get their 
stupendous edition into the mails. 

The Log Cabin is not dull reading, even now, after the lapse of 
fifteen years; and though the men and the questions of that day 
are, most of them, dead. But then, it was devoured with an éager- 
ness, which even those who remember it can hardly realize. Let 
us glance hastily over its pages. 

The editor explained the ‘objects and scope’ of the little paper, 
thus :— 

“The Log Cabin will be a zealous and unwavering advocate of 
the rights, interests and prosperity of our whole country, but es- 
pecially those of the hardy subduers and cultivators of her soil. It 
will be the advocate of the cause of the Log Cabin against that of 
the Custom House and Presidential Palace. It will be an advocate 
of the interests of unassuming industry against the schemes and 
devices of functionaries ‘drest in a little brief authority,’ whose 
salaries are trebled in value whenever Labor is forced to beg for em- 
ployment at three or four shillings aday. It will be the advocate of 
a sound, uniform, adeguate Currency for our whole country, against 
the visionary projects and ruinous experiments of the official Dous- 
terswivels of the day, who commenced by promising Prosperity, 
Abundance, and Plenty of Gold as the sure result of their policy; 
and lo! we have its issues in disorganization, bankruptcy, low 
wages and treasury rags. In fine, it will be the advocate of Free- 
dom, Improvement, and of National Reform, by the -election of 
Harrison and Tyler, the restoration of purity to the government, of 
efficiency to the public will, and of Better Times to thy People. 
Such are the objects and scope of the Log Cabin.” 

The contents of the Log Cabin were of various kinds. The first 
page was devoted to Literature of an exclusively Tippecanoe charac- 
ter, such as “Sketch of Gen. Harrison,” “ Anecdote of Gen. Har 
rison,” ‘‘ General Harrison’s Creed,” “ Slanders on Gen. Harrison re 
futed,” “ Meeting of the Old Soldiers,” &. The first number haa 
twenty-eight articles and paragraphs of this description. The sec: 
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ond page contained editorials and correspondence. The third was 
where the “Splendid Victories,” and ‘‘ Unprecedented Triumphs,” 
were recorded. The fourth page contained a Tippecanoe song with 

*music, and a few articles of a miscellaneous character. Dr. Chan- 
ning’s lecture upon the Elevation of the Laboring Classes ran 
through several of the early numbers. Most of the numbers con- 
tain an engraving or two, plans of General Harrison’s battles, por- 
traits of the candidates, or a caricature. One of the caricatures 
represented Van Buren caught in a trap, and over the picture was 
the following explanation:—‘“‘The New Era has prepared and 
pictured a Log Cabin Trap, representing a Log Oabin—set as a 
figure-4-trap, and baited with a barrel of hard cider. By the follow- 
ing it will be seen that the trap has been sprung, and a sly nibbler 
from Kinderhook is looking out through the gratings. Old Hickory 
is intent on prying him out; but it is manifestly no go.” The 
editorials of the Log Cabin were mostly of a serious and argument- 
ative cast, upon the Tariff, the Currency, and the Hard Times, 
They were able and timely. The spirit of the campaign, however, 
is contained in the other departments of the paper, from which a 
few brief extracts may amuse the reader for a moment, as well as 
illustrate the feeling of the time. 

The Log Cabins that were built all over the country, were 
‘raised’ and inaugurated with a great show of rejoicing. In one 
number of the paper, there are accounts of as many as six of these 
hilarious ceremonials, with their speechifyings and hard-cider drink- 
ings. The humorous paragraph annexed appears in an early num- 
ber, under the title of ‘‘ Thrilling Log Cabin Incident :”— 


“ The whigs of Erie, Pa., raised a Log Cabin last week from which the ban- 
ner of Harrison and Reform was displayed. While engaged in the dedicae 
tion of their Cabin, the whigs received information which led them to appre- 
hend a hostile demonstration from Harbor Creek, a portion of the borough 
whose citizens had ever been strong Jackson and Van Buren men. Soon after- 
wards a party »f horsemen, about forty in number, dressed in Indian costume, 
armed with tcemahawks and scalping knives, approached the Cabin! Tha 
whigs.made prompt preparations to defend their banner. The scene became in- 
tensely exciting. The assailants rode up to the Cabin, dismounted, and surren: 
dered themselves up as voluntary prisoners of war. On inquiry, they proved te 
be stanch Jackson men from Harbor Creek, who had taken that w ode of array: 
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ing themselves under the Harrison Banner! The tomahank was then bur 
ied ; after which the string of the latch was pushed out, and the Harbor-Creek 
ers were ushered into the Cabin, where they pledged their support to Harri- 
gon in a bumper of good old hard cider.” 


The great joker of that election, as of every other since, was Mr. 
Prentice, of the Louisville Journal, the wittiest of editors, living or 
dead. Many of ‘his good things appear in the Log Cabin, but most 
of them allude to men and events that have been forgotten, and the 
point of the joke is lost. The following are three of the Log Cab- 
in jokes; they sparkled in 1840, flat as they may seem now :— 


“The Globe says that ‘there are but two parties in the country, the poor 
man’s party and the rich man’s party,’ and that ‘Mr. Van Puren is the friend 
of the former.’ The President is certainly in favor of strengthening the poor 
man’s party, numerically! He goes for impoverishing the whole country— 
except the office-holders.” 


“ What do the locofocos expect by vilifying the Log Cabin? Do they not 
know that a Log Cabin is all the better for being daubed with mud?” 


‘A whig passing through the streets of Boston a few mornings ago, espied 
a custom-house officer gazing ruefully at a bulletin displaying the latest news 
of the Maine election. ‘Ah! Mr. , taking your bitters this morning, 
Isee.’ The way the loco scratched gravel was a pattern for sub-treasurers.”” 


One specimen paragraph from the department of political news 
will suffice to show the frenzy of those who wrote for it. A letter- 
writer at Utica, describing a ‘mass meeting” in that city, bursts up- 
on his readers in this style: 


“This has been the proudest, brightest day of my life! Never—no, never, 
have I before seen the people in their majesty! Never were the foundations 
of popular sentiment so broken up! The scene from early dawn to sunset, 
has been one of continued, increasing, bewildering enthusiasm. The hearts of 
TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND FREEMEN have been overflowing with gratitude, and 
gladness, and joy. It has been a day of jubilee—an ERA OF DELIVERANCE 
For Centra New York! The people in waves have poured in from the val- 
leys and rushed down from the mountains. The city has been vocal with elo- 
quence, with music, and with acclamations. Demonstrations of strength, and em 
blems of victory, and harbingers of prosperity are all around us, cheering and 
animating, and assuring a people who are finally and effectually aroused. I wil] 
not now attempt to describe the procession of the people. Suffice it to say that 
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there was an ocean of them! The procession was over FIVE MILES LONG. * 
* * Governor Seward and Lieut. Gov. Bradish were unanimously nomina- 
ted by resolution for re-election. The result was communicated to the people 
assembled in Mass in Chancery Square, whose response to the nomination was 
spontaneous, loud, deep and resounding.” 


The profusion of the presidential mansion was one of the stand- 
ing topics of those who wished to eject its occupant. In one num- 
ber of the Log-Cabin is a speech, delivered in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by a member of the opposition, in which the bills of the 
persons who supplied the White House are given at length. Take 
these specimens: 


34 table knives ground, EES SE PARE BIA fi rot OL S74 


2 new knife blades, oes ee ° . eta ss 75 
2 cook’s knife blades, Oe REE AIS. RE eT ARGO 
4. 
2 dozen brooms, et ee, ° ce EY se $3,75 
1-2 do. hard scrubs, ee We Ot fetal Was Pols 2,37 
A-2 Gy. broomiagls 2G et Meek toy se gels Ni oh le lye EA 
550 


2 tin buckets, A il the a ei mn eee eee, i) 
Milk strainer and skimmer, . ° . . . . . 921 
Chamber bucket, ‘ - "ye Hioinele Rh ety cea 2,00 


2 dozen tart pans, - A ; ° 5 . . - 2,50 
C 7,124 


This seems like putting an extremely fine point upon a political ar 
gument. What the orator wished to show, however, was, that suck 
articles as the above ought to be paid for out of the presidential 
salary, not the public treasury. The speech exhibited some colunins 
of these ‘house-bills.’ It made a great sensation, and was enough 
to cure any decent man of a desire to become a servant of the 
people. 

But, as I have observed, Gen. Harrison was swung into the presi- 
dential chair. The Log Cabin preserves a large number of the politi- 
cal ditties of the time; the editor himself contributing two. A very 
tew stanzas will suffice to show the quality of the Tippecanoe poetry 
The following is one from the ‘ Wolverine’s Song’: 
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We know that Van Buren can ride in his coach, 
With servants, forbidding the Vulgar’s approach— 
We know that his fortune such things will allow, 
And we know that our candidate follows the plough 5 
But what if he does? Who was bolder to fight 
In his country’s defense on that perilous night, 
When naught save his valor sufficed to subdue 
Our foes at the battle of Tippecanoe? 

Hurrah for Tippecanoe ! 
He dropped the red Locos at Tippecanoe! 


From the song of the ‘ Buckeye Cabin,’ these are two stanzas: 


Oh! where, tell me where, was your Buckeye Cabin made ? 

Oh! where, tell me where, was your Buckeye Cabin made ? 

?Twas made among the merry boys that wield the plough and spade 
Where the Log Cabins stand in the bonnie Buckeye shade. 


Oh ! what, tell me what, is to be your Cabin’s fate ? 
Oh! what, tell ine what, is to be your Cabin’s fate ? 
We’ll wheel it to the Capitol and place it there elate, 
For a token and a sign of the bonnie Buckeye State. 


The ‘ Turn Out Song’ was very popular, and easy to sing: 


From the White House, now Matty, turn out, turn cut, 
From the White House, now Matty, turn out ! 
Since there you have been 
No peace we have seen, 
So Matty, now please to turn out, turn out, 
So Matty, now please to turn out! 
we * * * * a 


Make way for old Tip! turn out, turn out ! 
Make way for old Tip, turn out! 
*Tis the people’s decree, 
Their choice he shall be, 
So, Martin Van Buren, turn out, turn out, 
So, Martin Van Buren, turn out! 


But of all the songs ever sung, the most absurd and the most tell: 
ing, was that which began thus: 
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What has caused this great commotion-motion-motion 
Our country through ? 
Itis the ball a-rolling on 
For Tippecanoe and Tyler too, 
For Tippecanoe and Tyler too$ 
And. with them we’ll beat little Van ; 
Van, Van, Van is a used-up man, 
And with them we’ll beat little Van. 


This song had two advaniages. The tune—half chant, half 
jig—was adapted to bring out all the absurdities of the words, and, 
in particular, those of the last two lines. The second advantage 
was, that stanzas could be multiplied to any extent, on the spot, to 
suit the exigences of any occasion. For example: 


“The beautiful girls, God bless their souls, souls, souls, 
The country through, 
Will all, to a man, do all they can 
For Tippecanoe and Tyler too; 
And with them,”’ ete., ete. 


During that summer, ladies attended the mass meetings in thou- 
sands, and in their honor the lines just quoted were frequently sung. 

These few extracts from the Log Cabin show the nature of the 
element in which our editor was called upon to work in the hot 
months of 1840. His own interest in the questions at issue was in- 
tense, and his labors were incessant and most arduous. He wrote 
articles, he made speeches, he sat ‘on committees, he traveled, 
he gave advice, he suggested plans; while he had two news- 
papers on his hands, and a load of debt upon his shoulders. His 
was a willing servitude. From the days of his apprenticeship he 
had observed the course of ‘Democratic’ administrations with dis- 
gust and utter disapproval, and he had borne his full share of the 
consequences of their bad measures. His whole soul was in this 
contest. He fought fairly too. His answer to a correspondent, that 
‘articles assailing the personal character of Mr. Van Buren or any 
of his supporters cannot be published in the Cabin,’ was in advance 
of the politics of 1840. ‘ 

One scene, if it could be portrayed on the printed page as visibly 
as it exists in the mmmories of those who witnessed it, would show 
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better than declaratory words, how absorbed Mr. Greeley was in 
nolitics during this famous ‘campaign.’ It is a funny story, and 
literally true. ‘ 

Time,—Sunday evening. Scene,—the parlor of a friend’s house. 
Company,—numerous and political, except the ladies, who are 
gracious and hospitable. Mr. Greeley is expected to tea, but does 
not come, and the mea is transacted without him. Tea over, he 
arrives, and plunges headlong into a conversation on the currency. 
The lady of the house thinks he ‘bad better take some tea,’ but 
cannot get a hearing on the subject; is distressed, puts the question 
at length, and has her invitation hurriedly declined; brushed aside, 
in fact, with a wave of the hand. 

“Take a cruller, any way,” said she, handing him a cake-basket 
containing a dozen or so of those unspeakable, Dutch indigestibles. 

The expounder of the currency, dimly conscious that a large ob- 
ject was approaching him, puts forth his hands, still vehemently 
talking, and takes, not a cruller, but the cake-basket, and deposits 
it in his lap. The company are inwardly convulsed, and some of 
the weaker members retire to the adjoining apartment, the ex- 
_ pounder continuing his harangue, unconscious of their emotions or 
its cause. Minuteselapse. His hands, in their wandering through 
the air, come in contact with the topmost cake, which they take 
and break. He begins to eat; and eats and talks, talks and eats, 
till he has finished a cruller. Then he feels for another, and eats 
that, and goes on, slowly consuming the contents of the basket, till 
the last crum is gone. The company look on amazed, and the kind 
lady of the house fears for the consequences. She had heard that 
cheese is an antidote to indigestion. Taking the empty cake- 
basket from his lap, she silently puts a plate of cheese in its place, 
hoping that instinct will guide his hand aright. The experiment 
succeeds. Gradually, the blocks of white new cheese disappear. 
_ She removes the plate. No ill consequences follow. Those who 

saw this sight are fixed in the belief, that Mr. Greeley was not 
‘then, nor has since become, aware, that on that evening he par- 
took of sustenance. 

The reader, perhaps, has concluded that the prodigious sale of 
the Log Cabin did something to relieve our hero from his pecuniary 
embarrassments. Such was aot the fact He paid some debts 
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nut he incurred others, and was not, for any week, free from 
anxiety. The price of the paper was low, and its unlooked-for sale | 
involved the proprietors in expenses which might have been avoid- 
ed, or much lessened, if they had been prepared for it. The mail- 
ing of single numbers cost a hundred dollars. The last number of 
the campaign series, the great ““O K” number, the number that 
was all staring with majorities, and capital letters, and points of 
admiration, the number that announced the certain triumph of the 
Whigs, and carried joy into a thousand Log Cabins, contained a 
most moving “ Appeal” to the “Friends who owe us.” It was in 
sinall type, and in a corner remote from the victorious columns. It 
ran thus :—‘t We were induced in-a few instances to depart from 
our general rule, and forward the first series of the Log Cabin 
on credit—having in almost every instance a promise, that the 
money should be sent us before the first of November. That 
time has passed, and we regret to say, that many of those prom- 
ises have not been fulfilled. To those who owe us, therefore, we 
are compelled to say, Friends! we need our money—our paper- 
maker needs it! and has a right to ask us for it. The low price 
at which we have published it, forbids the idea of gain from this 
paper: we only ask the means of paying what we owe. Once for 
all, we implore you to do us justice, and enable us to do the 
same.” This tells the whole story. Not a word need be added. 

The Log Cabin was designed only for the campaign, and it was 
expected to expire with the twenty-seventh number. The zealous 
editor, however, desirous of presenting the complete returns of the 
victory, issued an extra number, and sent it gratuitously to all his 
subscribers. This number announced, also, that the Log Cabin 
would be resumed in a few weeks. On the fifth of December the 
aew series began, as a family political paper, and continued, witb 
moderate success, till both it and the New Yorker were merged in 
‘the Tribune. 

For his services in the campaign—and no man contributed as 
much to its success as he—Horace Greeley accepted no office; 
nor did he even witness the inaugur tion. This is not strange, 
But it 7s somewhat surprising that the incoming administration had 
not the decency to offer him something. Mr. Fry (W. H.) made a 
speech one evening at a political meeting in Philadelphia. The 
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next morning, a committee waited upon him to k sow tor what of 
fice he intended to become an applicant. “ Office?” said the aston- 
“ished composer— No office.” ‘ Why, then,” said the committee, 
“ephat the h—Il did you speak last night for?” Mr. Greeley had 
not even the honor of a visit from a committee of this kind. 

The Log Cabin, however, gave him an immense reputation in all 
parts of the country, as an able writer and a zealous politician-—a 
reputation which soon became more valuable to him than pecuniary 
capital. The Log Cabin of April 8d contained the intelligence of 
General Harrison’s death; and, among a few others, the following 
advertisement : 


“EW YORK TRIBUNE. 


“On Saturday, the tenth day of April instant, the Subscriber will publish 
the first number of a New Morning Journal of Politics, Literature, and Gen- 
eral Intelligence. 

“The TRIBUNE, as its name imports, will labor to advance the interests of 
the People, and to promote their Moral, Socia', and Political well-being. The 
immoral and degrading Police Reports, Advertisements and other, matter which 
have been allowed to disgrace the columns of our leading Penny Papers, will 
be carefully excluded from this, and no exertion spared to render it worthy of 
the hearty approval of the virtuous and refined, and a welcome visitant at the 
family fireside. 

“ Karnestly believing that the political revolution which has called William 
' Henry Harrison to the Chief Magistracy of the Nation was a triumph of 
Right Reason and Public Good over Error and Sinister Ambition, the Tribune 
will give to the New Administration a frank and cordial, but manly and inde 
pendent support, judging it always by its acts, and commending those only 
so far as they shall seem calculated to subserve the great end of all govern 
ment—the welfare of the People. 

“‘ The Tribune will be published every morning on a fair royal sheet—(size 
of the Log-Cabin and Evening Signal)—and transmitted to its city subscribers 
at the low price of one cent per copy. Mail subscribers, $4 per annum. It 
will contain the news by the morning’s Southern Mail, which is contained in no 
other Penny Paper. Subscriptions are respectfully solicited by 

Horac¥ GREELfY, 30 ANN St. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
STARTS THE TRIBUNE. 


Phe Capital—The Daily Press of New York in 1841—The Tribune appears—The Omens 
unpropitious—The first week—Conspiracy to put down the Tribune—The T~ibune 
triumphs—Thomas McElrath—The Tribune alive—Iindustry of the Editors—Their 
independence—Horace Greeley and John Tyler—The Tribune a Fixed Fact. 


Wuo furnished the capital? Horace Greeley. But he was 
scarcely solvent on the day of the Tribune’s appearance. True; 
and yet it is no less the fact that nearly all the large capital required 
for the enterprise was supplied by him. 

A large capital is indispensable for the establishment of a good 
daily paper; but it need not be a capital of money. It may bea 
capital of reputation, credit, experience, talent, opportunity. Horace 
Greeley was trusted and admired by his party, and by many of the 
party to which he was opposed. In his own circle, he was known 
to be a man of incorruptible integrity—one who would pay his 
debts at any and at every sacrifice—one who was quite incapable of 
contracting an obligation which he was not confident of being able 
to discharge. In other words, his credit was good. He had talent 
and experience. Add to these a thousand dollars lent him by a 
friend, (James Ooggeshall,) and the evident need there was of just 
such a paper as the Tribune proved to be, and we have the capital 
upon which the Tribune started. All told, it was equivalent to a 
round fifty thousand dollars. 

In the present year, 1855, there are two hundred and three peri- 
odicals published in the city of New York, of which tweive are 
daily papers. In the year 1841, the number of periodicals was 9ne 
hundred, and the number of daily papers twelve. The-Oourier and 
Enquirer, New York American, Express, and Commercial Adver- 
tiser were Whig papers, at ten dollars a year. The Evening Post 
and Journal of Commerce, at the same price, leaned to the ‘ Demo- 


cratic’ side of pulitics, the former avowedly, the latter not. The 
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Signal, Tatler, and Star were cheap papers, the first two neutral, the 
latter dubious. The Herald, at two cents, was—the Herald! The 
. Sun, a penny paper of immense circulation, was affectedly neutral, 
really ‘Democratic,’ and very objectionable for the gross character 
of many of its advertisements. A cheap paper, of the Whig school 
of politics, did not exist. On the 10th of April, 1841, the Tribune 
appeared—a paper one-third the size of the present Tribune, price 
one cent; office No. 80 Ann-street; Horace Greeley, editor and 
proprietor, assisted in the departinent of literary criticism, the fine 
arts, and general intelligence, by H. J. Raymond. Under its head- 
ing, the new paper bore, as a motto, the dying words of Harrison: 
‘7 DESIRE YOU TO UNDERSTAND THE TRUE PRINCIPLES OF THE GOVERN- 
MENT. J WISH THEM CARRIED OUT. I ASK NOTHING MORE.” 

The omens were not propitious. The appallingly sudden death 
of General Harrison, the President of so many hopes, the first of 
the Presidents who had died in office, had cast a gloom over the 
whole country, and a prophetic doubt over the prospects of the 
Whig party. 

The editor watched the preparation of his first number all night, 
nervous and anxious, withdrawing this article and altering that, and 
never leaving the form till he saw it, complete and safe, upon the 
press. The morning dawned sullenly upon the town. ‘The sleety 
atmosphere,” wrote Mr. Greeley, long after, “the leaden sky, the 
unseasonable wintriness, the general gloom of that stormy day, 
which witnessed the grand though mournful pageant whereby our 
city commemorated the blighting of a nation’s hopes in the most 
untimely’ death of President Harrison, were not inaptly miniatured 
in his own prospects and fortunes. Having devoted the seven pre- 
ceding years almost wholly to the establishment of a weekly com- 
pend of literature and intelligence, (The New Yorker,) wherefrom, 
though widely circulated and warmly praised, he had received no 
other return than the experience and wider acquaintance thence 
accruing, he entered upon his novel and most precarious enterprise, 
most slenderly provided with the external means of commanding 
subsistence and success in its prosecution. With no partner or busi- 
ness associate, with inconsiderable pecuniary resources, and only a 
promise from political friends of aid to the extent of two thousand 
dollars, of which but one half was ever realized, (ana that long 
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since repaid, but the sense of obligation to the far from wealthy 
friend who made the lean is none the less fresh and ardent,) he un- 
dertook the enterprise—at all times and under any circumstances 
hazardous—of adding one more to the already amply extensive list 
of daily newspapers issued in this emporium, where the current 
expenses of such papers, already appalling, were soon to be doubled 
by rivalry, by stimulated competition, by the progress of business, 
the complication of interests, and especially by the general diffusion 
of the electric telegraph, and where at least nineteen out of every 
twenty attempts to establish a new daily have proved disastrous 
failures. Manifestly, the prospects of success in this case were far 
from flattering.” 

The Tribune began with about six hundred subscribers, procured 
by the exertions of a few of the editor’s personal and political 
friends. Five thousand copies of the first number were printed, and 
“we found some difficulty in giving them away,” says Mr. Greeley 
in the article just quoted. The expenses of the first week were 
five hundred and twenty-five dollars; the receipts, ninety-two dol- 
lars. A sorry prospect for an editor whose whole cash capital was 
a thousand dollars, and that borrowed. 

But the Tribune was a live paper. Ficar was the word with it 
from the start; Fieur has been the word ever since; Fieur is the 
word this day! If it had been let alone, it would not have died ; its 
superiority both in quantity and the quality of its matter to any other 
of the cheap papers would have prevented that: catastrophe ; but its 
progress was amazingly accelerated in the first days of its existence 
by the efforts of an enemy to put it down. That enemy was the 
Bun. 

“ The publisher of the Sun,” wrote Park Benjamin in the Even- 
ing Signal, “has, during the last few days, got up a conspiracy to 
crush the New York Tribune. The Tribune was, from its incep- 
tion, very successful, and, in many instances, persons in the habit of 
taking the Sun, stopped that paper—wisely preferring a sheet which 
gives twice the amount of reading matter, and always contains 
the latest intelligence. This fact afforded sufficient evidence te 
Beach, as it did to all others who were cognizant of the circum- 
stances, that the Tribune would, before the lapse of many weeks, 
supplant the Sun. To prevent this, and, if possibie, to destroy the 
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circulation of the Tribune altogether, an attempt was made to bribe 
the carriers to give up their routes; fortunately this succeeded only 
in the cases of two men who were likewise carriers of the Sun 
In the next place, all the newsmen were threatened with being de 
prived of the Sun, if, in any instance, they were found selling the 
Tribune. But these efforts were not enough to gratify Beach. He 
instigated boys in his office, or others, to whip the boys engaged 
in selling the Tribune. No sooner was this fact ascertained at the 
yftice uf the Tribune, than young men were sent to defend the 
sale of that paper. They had not been on their station long, be- 
fore a boy from the Sun office approached and began to flog the 
lad with the Tribune; retributory measures were instantly resorted 
to; but, before a just chastisement was inflicted, Beach himself, 
and a man in kis employ, came out to sustain their youthful emis- 
sary. The whole matter will, we understand, be submitted to the 
proper magistrates.” 

The public took up the quarrel with great spirit, and this was one 
reason of the Tribune’s speedy and striking success. For three 
weeks subscribers poured in at the rate of three hundred a day! 
It began its fourth week with an edition of six thousand; its sev- 
enth week, with eleven thousand, which was the utmost that could 
be printed with its-first press. The advertisements increased in 
proportion. The first number contained four columns; the twelfth, 
nine columns; the hundredth, thirteen colurans. Triumph! tri- 
umph! nothing but triumph! New presses capable of printing 
the astounding number of thirty-five hundred copies an hour are 
duly announced. The indulgence of advertisers_is besought ‘ for 
this day only ;’ ‘ to-morrow, their favors shal/ appear.’ The price 
of advertising was raised from four to six cents a line. Letters of 
approval came by every mail. ‘“ We have a number of requests,” 
said the Editor in an early paragraph, “to blow up all sorts of 
abuses, which shall be attended to as fast as possible.” In another, 
he returns his thanks *‘‘ to the friends of this paper and the princi- 
ples it upholds, for the addition of over a thousand substantial 
names to its subscription list last week.” Again: ‘“ The Sun is rush- 
ing rapidly to destruction, It has lost even the groveling sagacity, 
the vulgar sordid instinct with which avarice once gifted it.” 
Again: “Kverything appears to work well with us. True, we 
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have uot heard (except through the veracious Sun) from any gen- 
tlemen proposing to give us a $2,500 press; but if any gentlemen 
have such an intention, and proceed to put it in practice, the pub- 
sic may rest assured that they will not be ashamed of the act, while 
we shall be most eager to proclaim it and acknowledge the kind- 
~ ness. But even though we wait for such a token of good-will and 
sv-npathy until the Sun shall cease to be the slimy and venomous 
anstrument of loco-focoism it is, jesuitical and deadly in politics and 
groveling in morals—we shall be abundantly sustained and cheered 
vy the support we are regularly receiving.” Editors wrote in the 
English language in those days.- Again: ‘‘The Sun of yesterday 
gravely informed its readers that ‘ Jt is doubtful whether the Land 
Bill can pass the House,’ The Tribune of the same date contained 
the news of the passage of that very bill!” Triumph! saucy tri- 
umph! nothing but triumph! 

One thing only was wanting to seewre the Tribune’s brilliant suc- 
cess; and that was an efficient business partner. Just in the nick 
of time, the needed and predestined man appeared, the man of all 
others for the duty required.- On Saturday morning, July 31st, the 
following notices appeared under the editorial head on the second 


page: 


The undersigned has great pleasure in annouacing to his friends and the 
-public that he has formed a copartnership with THomas McE.rartn, and 
that THe Taisune will hereafter be published by himself and Mr. M. under 
the firm of GREELEY & McELRATH. The principal Editorial charge of 
the paper will still rest with the subscriber; while the entire business man- 
agement of the concern henceforth devolves upon his partner. This arrange- 
ment, while it relieves the undersigned from a large portion of the labors and 
cares which have pressed heavily upon him for the last four months, assures 
to the paper efficieney and strength in a department where they have hitherto 
been needed; and I cannot be mistaken in the trust that the accession to its 
conduct of a gentleman who has twice been honored with their suffrages for 
an important station, will strengthen THe Trisune in the confidence and 
affections of the Whigs of New York. Respectfully, 

July 31st. Horace GREELEY. 


The undersigned, in connecting himself with the conduct of a public jour- 
nal, invokes a continuance of that courtesy and good feeling which has been 
extended to him by his fellow-citizens. Having heretofore received evidenca 


of kindness and regard frum the eonductors of the Whig press of this citv 
11 
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and rejoicing in the friendship of most of them, it will be his aim in his new 
yocation to justify that kindness and strengthen and increase those friendships. 
His hearty concurrence in the principles, Political and Moral, on which Tua 
TrieunE has thus far been conducted, has been a principal incitement to the 
connection #ere announced; and the statement of this fact will preclude the 
necessity af any special declaration of opinions. With gratitude for past 
favors, and an anxious desire to merit a continuance of regard, he remains, 
The Public’s humble servant, Tuomas McHiratn. 


A sfrict disciplinarian, a close calculator, a man of method and 
order, experienced in business, Mr. McElrath possessed in an emi- 
nent degree the very qualities in which the editor of the Tribune 
was most deficient. Roll Horace Greeley and Thomas McElrath 
into one, and the result would be, a very respectable approximation 
to a Perfect Man. Thetwo, united in partnership, have been able 
to produce a very respectable approximation to a perfect newspa- 
per. As Damon and Pythias are the types of perfect friendship, 
so may Greeley and McElrath be of a perfect partnership; and one 
may say, with a sigh at the many discordant unions the world pre- 
sents, Oh! that every Greeley could find his McElrath !) and bless- 
ed is the McElrath that finds his Greeley ! 

Under Mr. McElrath’s direction, order and efficiency were soon 
introduced into the business departments of the Tribune office. It 
became, and has ever since been, one of the best-conducted news- 
paper establishments in the world. Early in the fall, the New 
Yorker and Log Cabin were merged into the Weekly Tribune, the 
first number of which appeared on the 20th of September. The 
concern, thus consolidated, knew, thenceforth, nothing but prosper- 
ity. The New Yorker had existed seven years and a half; the Log 
Cabin, eighteen months. 

The Tribune, I repeat, was a live paper. It was, also, a variously 
interesting one. Its selections, which in the early volumes occupied 
several columns daily, were of high character. It gave the philos- 
ophers of the Dial an ample hearing, and many an appreciating 
notice. It made liberal extracts from Carlyle, Cousin, and others, 
whose works contained the spirit of the New Time. The eighth 
number gave fifteen songs from a new volume of Thomas Moore 
Barnaby Rudge was published entire in the first volume, Mr. Ray- 
mond’s notices of new books were a conspicuous and interesting fea- 
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ture. Still more so, were his clear and able sketches and reports ot 
public lectures. In November, the Tribune gave a fair and cour- 
teous report of the Millerite Convention. About the same time, Mr. 
Greeley himself reported the celebrated McLeod trial at Utica, 
sending on from four to nine columns a day. 

Amazing was the industry of thé editors. Single numbers of the 
Tribune contained eighty editoria] paragraphs. Mr. Greeley’s aver- 
age day’s work was three columns, equal to fifteen pages of foolscap ; 
and the mere writing which an editor. does, is not half his daily 
labor. In May, appeared a series of articles on Retrenchment and 
Reform in the City Government, a subject upon which the Tribune 
has since shed a considerable number of barrels of ink. In the - 
same month, it disturbed a hornet’s nest by saying, that “ the whole 
mora] atmosphere of the Theater, as it actually exists among us, is 
in our judgment unwholesome, and therefore, while we do not pro- 
pose to war upon it, we seek no-alliance with it, and cannot con- 
scientiously urge our readers to visit it, as would be expected if 
we were to solicit and profit by its advertising patronage.” 

Down came all the hornets of the press. The Sun had the effront- 
ery to assert, in reply, that ‘“ most of the illegitimate births in New 
York owe their origin to acquaintances formed at ‘Evening 
Churches,’ and that ‘ Olass-meetings’ have done more to people the 
House of Refuge than twenty times the number of theaters.” This 
discussion might haye been turned to great advantage by the 
Tribune, if it had not, with vubstinate honesty, given the re- 
ligious world a rebuff by asserting its right to advertise heretical 
books. 

“As to our friend,” said the Tribune, “who complain¥ of the 
advertising of certain Theological works which do not square with 
his opinions, we must tell him plainly that he is unreasonable. No 
other paper that we ever heard of establishes any test of the Or- 
thodoxy of works advertised in its columns; even the Commercial 
Advertiser and Journal of Commerce advertise for the very sect 
proscribed by him. If one were to attempt a discrimination, where 
would he end? One man considers Universalisin immoral; but 
another is equally positive that Arminianism is so; while a third 
holds the same bad opinion of Calvinism. Who shall decide be- 
tween them? Certainly not the Editor of a daily newspaper, un 
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less he prints it avowedly under the patronage of a particular sect 
Our friend inquires whether we should advertise infidel books also 
We answer, that if any one should offer an advertisement of lewd, 
ribald, indecent, blasphemous or law-prohibited books, we should 
claim the right to reject it. But a work no otherwise objection- 
able than as controverting the Christian record and doctrine, would 
not be objected to by us. True Christianity neither fears refutation 
nor dreads discussion—or, as JzFFERsoN has forcibly said, ‘ Error 
of opinion may be toleratedewhere Reason is left free to combat 
it.’ ” 

In politics, the Tribune was strongly, yet not blindly whig. It 
appealed, in its first number, to the whig party for support. The 
same number expressed the decided opinion, that Mr. Tyler would 
prove to be, as president, all that the whigs desired, and that 
opinion the Tribune was one of the last to yield. In September 
it justified Daniel Webster in retaining office, after the ‘ treachery’ 
of Tyler was manifest, and when all his colleagues had resigned in 
disgust. It justified him on the ground that he could best bring to 
a conclusion the Ashburton negotiations. This defense of Web- 
ster was deeply offensive to the more violent whigs, and it, remain- 
ed a pretext of attack on the Tribune for several years, With 
regard to his course in the Tyler controversy, Mr. Greeley wrote 
in 1845 a long explanation, of which the material passage was as 
follows:—“ In December, 1841, I visited Washington upon assur- 
ances that John Tyler and his advisers were disposed to return to 
the Whig party, and that I could be of service in bringing about a 
complete reconciliation between the Administration and the Whigs 
in Congress and in the country. I never proposed to. ‘connect 
myself with the cause of the Administration,’ but upon the under- 
standing that it should be heartily and faithfully a Ware Adminis- 
tration. * * Finally, I declined utterly and absolutely, to ‘ con- 
nect myself with the cause of the Administration’ the moment I 
became satisfied, as I did during that visit, that the Ohief of the 
Government did not desire a reconciliation, upon the basis of sus- 
taining Whig principles and Whig measures, with the party he 
had so deeply wronged, but was treacherously coqueting with Lo- 
co-Focoism, and fooled with the idea of a re-election.” 

Against Repudiation, then an exciting topic, the Tribune went 
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dead in many a telling article. In behalf ‘of Protection to Ameri 
can Industry, the editor wrote columns upon columns. 

In a word, the Tribune was equal to its opportunity; it lived 
ap to its privileges. In every department it steadily and strikingly 
improved throughout the year. It began its second year with . 
twelve thousand subscribers, and a daily average of thirteen col- 
umns of advertisements. The Tribune was a Fixed Fact. 


The history of a daily paper is the history of the world. It is 
obviously impossible in the compass of a work like this to give 
anything like a complete history of the Tribune. For that pur- 
pose ten octavo volumes would be required, and most interesting 
volumes they would be. All that I can do is to select the leading 
events of its history which were most intimately connected with 
the history of its editor, and dwell with some minuteness upon 
them, connecting them together only by a slender thread of nar- 
rative, and omitting even tou mention many things of real interest. 
It will be convenient, tuo, to group together in separate chapters 
events similar in their: nature, but far removed from one another 
in the time of their occurrence. Indeed, I am overwhelmed with 
the mass of materials, and must struggle out as best I can. 

A great book is a great evil, says the Greek Reader. This book 
was fore-ordained to be a small one. 


Cra) etek LV. 
THE TRIBUNE AND FOURIERISM. 


What made Horace Greeley a Socialist—The hard winter of 1838—Albert Brisbahe- 
The subject broached—Series of articles by Mr. Brisbane begun—Their effect—Cry 
of Mad Dog—Discussion between Horace Greeley and Henry J. Raymond—How it 
arose— Abstract of it in a conversational form. 


Tue editor of the Tribune was a Socialist years before the Tri- 
bune came into existence. 
The winter of 1838 was unusually severe. The times were hard, 
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fuel and food were dear, any thousands of men and women were 
out of employment, and there was general distress. As the cold 
mouths wore slowly on, the sufferings of the poor became so aggra- 
vated, and the number of the unemployed increased to such a de- 
gree, that the ordinary means were inadequate to relieve even those 
who were destitute of every one of the necessaries of life. Sume 
died of starvation. Some were frozen to death. Many, through 
exposure and privation, contracted fatal diseases. A large number, 
who had never before known want, were reduced to beg. Re- 
spectable mechanics were known to offer their services as waiters 
in eating-houses for their food only. There never had been such a 
time of suffering in New York before, and there has not been since. 
Extraordinary measures were taken by the comfortable classes to 
alleviate the sufferings of their unfortunate fellow-citizens. Meet- 
ings were held, subscriptions were made, committees were appoint- 
ed; and upon one of the coinmittees Horace Greeley was named to 
serve, and did serve, faithfully and laboriously, for many weeks. 
The district which his committee had in charge was the Sixth Ward, 
the ‘bloody’ Sixth, the squalid, poverty-stricken Sixth, the pool into 
which all that is worst in this metropolis has a tendency to reel and 
slide. It was his task, and that of his colleagues, to see that no one 
froze or starved in that forlorn and polluted region. More than this 
they could not do, for the subscriptions, liberal as they were, were 
not more than sufficient to relieve actual and pressing distress. In 
the better parts of the Sixth Ward a large number of mechanics 
lived, whose cry was, not for the bread and the fuel of charity, but 
for Work! Charity their honest souls disdained. Its food choked 
them, its fire chilled them. Work, give us work! was their eager, 
passionate demand. 

All this Horace Greeley heard and saw. He was a young man— 
not quite twenty-six—compassionate to weakness, generous to a 
fault. He had known what it was to beg for work, from shop to 
shop, from town to town; and, that very winter, he was struggling 
with debt, at no safe distance from bankruptcy. Why must these 
things be? Are they inevitable? Will they always be inevitable? 
Is it in human wisdom to devise a remedy? in human virtue to ap- 
ply it? (Can the beneficent God have designed this, who, with such 
wonderful profusion, has provided for the wants, tastes, and luxuries 
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of all his creatures, and for a hundred times as many creatures as 
yet have lived at the'same time? Such questions Horace Greeley 
pondered, in silence, in the depths of his heart, during that winter 
of misery. 

From Paris came soon the calm, emphatic answer, These things 
need nor be! They are due alone to the short-sightedness and in- 
justice of man! Albert Brisbane brought the message. Horace 
Greeley heard and believed it. He took it to his heart. It became 
a part of him. 

Albert Brisbane was a young gentleman of liberal education, the 
son of wealthy parents. His European tour included, of course, a 
residence at Paris, where the fascinating dreams of Fourier were 
the subject of conversation. He procured the works of that ami- 
able and noble-minded man, read them with eager interest, and be- 
came completely convinced that his captivating theories were capa- 
ble of speedy realization—not, perhaps, in slow and conservative 
Europe, but in progressive and unshackled America. He returned 
home a Fourierite, and devoted himself with a zeal and disinterest: 
edness that are rare in the class to which he belonged, and that in 
aay class cannot be too highly praised, to the dissemination of the 
doctrines in which he believed. He wrote essays and pamphlets. 
He expounded Fourierism in conversation. He started a magazine 
called the Future, devoted to the explanation of Fourier’s plans, 
published by Greeley & Co. He delivered lectures. In short, he 
did all that a man could do to make known to his fellow men what 
he believed it became them to know. He made a few converts, 
but only a few, till the starting of the Tribune gave him access to 
the public ear. 

Horace Greeley made no secret of his conversion to Fourierism. 
On the contrary, he avowed it constantly in private, and occasion- 
ally in public print, though never in his own paper till towards the 
end of the Tribune’s first year. His native sagacity taught him that 
before Fourierism could be realized, a complete revolution in pub- 
lic sentiment must be effected, a revolution which would require 
many years of patient effort on the part of its advocates. 

The first mention of Mr. Brisbane and Fourierism in the Tribune, 
appeared October 21st, 1841. It was merely a notice of one of 
Mr. Brisbane’s lectures : 
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“Mr. A. Brisbane delivered a lecture at the Stuyvesant Institute last evening 
upon the Genius of Christianity considered in its bearing on the Social Insti. 
tutions and Terrestrial Destiny of the Human Race. He contended that the 
mission of Christianity upon earth has hitherto been imperfectly understood, 
and that the doctrines of Christ, carried into practical effect, would free the 
world of Want, Misery, Temptation and Crime. This, Mr. B. believes, will be 
effected by a system of Association, or the binding up of individual and fam- 
ily interests in Social and Industrial Communities, wherein all faculties may 
be developed, all energies usefully employed, all legitimate desires satisfied, 
and idleness, want, temptation and crime be annihilated. In such Associa- 
tions, individual property will be maintained, the family be held sacred, and 
every inducemert held out to a proper ambition. Mr. B. will lecture hereafter 
on the practical details of the system of Fourier, of whom he is a zealous dis- 
ciple, and we shall then endeavor to give a more clear and full account of hia 
doctrines.” 


A month later, the Tribune copied a flippant and sneering arti- 
cle from the London Times, on the subject of Fourierism in France. 
In his introductory remarks the editor said: 


“ We have written something, and shall yet write much more, in illustra- 
tion and advocacy of the great Social revolution which our age is destined to 
commence, in rendering all useful Labor at once attractive and honorable, 
and banishing Want and all consequent degradation from the globe. The 
germ of this revolution is developed in the writings of Charles Fourier, a phil- 
anthropic and observing Frenchman, who died in 1837, after devoting thirty 
years of a studious and unobtrusive life to inquiries, at once patient and pro- 
found, into the causes of the great mass of Social evils which overwhelm Hu- 
manity, and the true means of removing them. These means he proves to be 
a system of Industrial and Household Association, on the principle of Joint 
Stock Investment, whereby Labor will be ennobled and rendered attractive 
and universal, Capital be offered a secure and lucrative investment, and Tal- 
ent and Industry find appropriate, constant employment, and adequate re- 
ward, while Plenty, Comfort, and the best means of Intellectual and Moral 
Improvement is guaranteed to all, regardless of former acquirements or con- 
dition. This grand, benignant plan is fully developed in the various works 
of M. Fourier, which are abridged in the single volume on ‘The Social Des- 
tiny of Man,’ by Mr. A. Brisbane, of this State. Some fifteen or sixteen other 
works in illustration and defense of the system have been given to the world, 
by Considerant, Chevalier, Paget, and other French writers, and by Hugh Do- 
herty, Dr. H. McCormack. and others in English. A tri-weekly journal (‘La 
Phalange’) devoted to the system, is published by M. Victor Considerant in 
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Paris, and another (the ‘London Phalanx’) by Hugh Doherty, in London, 
sach ably edited.” 


Early in 1842, a number of gentlemen associated themselves to- 
gether for the purpose of bringing the schemes of Fourier fully and 
prominently before the public; and to this end, they purchased the 
right to occupy one column daily on the first page of the Tribune 
with an article, or articles, on the subject, from the pen of Mr. 
Brisbane. The first of these articles appeared on the first of March, 
1842, and continued, with some interruptions, at first daily, after- 
wards three times a week, till about the middle of 1844, when Mr. 
Brisbane went again to Europe. The articles were signed with the 
letter B, and were known to be communicated. They were calm 
in tone, clear in exposition. At first, they seem to have attracted 
little attention, and less opposition. They were regarded (as far as 
my youthful recollection serves) in the light of articles to be skip- 
ped, and by most of the city readers of the Tribune, 1 presume, 
they were skipped with the utmost regularity, and quite as a matter 
of course. Occasionally, however, the subject was alluded to edi- 
torially, and every such allusion was of a nature to be read. Grad- 
ually, Fourierism became one of the topics of the time. Gradually 
certain editors discovered that Fourierism was unchristian. Grad- 
ually, the ery of Mad Dog arose. Meanwhile, the articles of Mr. 
- Brisbane were having their effect upon the People. 

In May, 1848, Mr. Greeley wrote, and with perfect truth: 


“The Doctrine of Association is spreading throughout the country with a 
rapidity which we did not anticipate, and of which we had but little hope. 
We receive papers from nearly all parts of the Northern and Western States, 
-and some from the South, containing articles upon Association, in which gen- 
eral views and outlines of the System are given. They speak of the subject 
as one ‘which is calling public attention,’ or, ‘about which so much is now; 
said,’ or, ‘which is a.good deal spoken of in this part of the country,’ &c., 
showing that our Principles are becoming a topic of public discussion. From 
the rapid progress of our Doctrines during the past year, we look forward 
with hope to their rapid continued dissemination. We feel perfectly confident 
- that never, in the history of the world, has a philosophical doctrine, or the plan 
of a great reform, spread with the rapidity which the Doctrine of Association 
has spread in the United States for the last year or two. There are nowa 
large number of papers, and quite a number of lecturers in various’ parts of 
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the country, who are lending their efforts to the cause, so that the onward 
movement must be greatly accelerated. 

“Small Associations are springing up rapidly in various parts of the coun- 
try. The Sylvania Association in Pike country, Pa., is now in operation ; 
about seventy persons are on the domain, erecting buildings, &c., and prepar- 
‘ng for the reception of other members. 

‘‘ An Association has been organized in Jefferson county. Our friend, A. 
M. Watson, is at the head of it; he has been engaged for the last three years 
in spreading the principles in that part of the State, and the result is the 
formation of an Association. Several farmers have put in their farms and 
taken stock; by this means the Domain has been obtained. About three 
hundred persons, we are informed, are on the lands. They have a very fine 
quarry on their Domain, and they intend, among the branches of Industry 
which they will pursue, to take contracts for erecting buildings out of the 
Association. They are now erecting a banking-house in Watertown, near 
which the Association is located. 

“ Efforts are making in various parts of this State, in Vermont, in Penn 
sylvania, Indiana, and Illinois, to establish Associations, which will probably 
be successful in the course of the present year. We have heard of these 
movements; there may be others of which we are not informed.” 


About the same time, he gave a box on the ear to the editors who 
wrote of Fourierism in a hostile spirit :—“ The kindness of our friends 
of the New York Express, Rochester Evening Post, and sundry 
other Journals which appear inclined to wage a personal controversy 
with us respecting Fourierism, (the Express without knowing how to 
spell the word,) is duly appreciated. Had we time and room for 
disputation on that subject, we would prefer opponents who would 
not be compelled to confess frankly or betray clearly their utter 
ignorance of the matter, whatever might be their manifestations of 
personal pique or malevolence in unfair representations of the little 
they do understand. We counsel our too belligerent friends to pos- 
sess their souls in patience, and not be too eager to rival the for- 
tune of him whose essay proving that steamships could noé¢ cross 
the Atlantic happened to reach us in the first steamship that did 
cross it. ‘The proof of the pudding’ is not found in wrangling 
about it.” 

We also find, occasionally, a paragraph in the Tribune like this: 
“T. W. Whitley and H. Greeley will address such citizens of New- 
ark as choose to hear them on the subject of ‘ Association’ at 7 

} 
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o'clock this evening at the Relief Hall, rear of J. M. Quimby’s Re 
pository.” 

Too fast. Too fast. I need not detail the progress of Fourier- 
ism—the many attempts made to establish Associations—the failure 
of all of them but one, which still exists—the ruin that ensued to 
many worthy men—the ridicule with which the Associationists were 
assailed—the odium excited in many minds against the Tribune— 
the final relinquishment of the subject. All this is perfectly well 
known to the people of this country. 

Let us come, at once, to the grand climax of the Tribune’s Fou- 
rierism, the famous discussion of the subject between Horace Gree- 
ley and H. J. Raymond, of the Courier and Enquirer, in the year 
1846. That discussion jinished Fourierism in the United States. 

Mr. Raymond had left the Tribune, and joined the Courier and 
Enquirer, at the solicitation of Col. Webb, the editor of the latter. 
]t was a pity the Tribune Jet him go, for he is a born journalist, and 
could have helped the Tribune to attain the position of the great, 
only, undisputed Metropolitan Journal, many years sooner than it 
will. Horace Greeley is not a born journalist. He is too much in 
earnest to be a perfect editor. He has too many opinions and pref- 
erences. He is a BORN LEGISLATOR, a Deviser of Remedies, a Sug- 
gester of Expedients, a Framer of Measures. The most successful 
editor is he whose great endeavor it is to tell the public all it wants 
to know, and whose comments on passing events best express the 
feeling of the country with regard to them. Mr. Raymond is 
not a man of first-rate talent—great talent would be in his way— 
he is most interesting when he attacks; and of the varieties of 
composition, polished vituperation is not the most difficult, But 
he has the right notion of editing a daily paper, and when the Tri- 
bune lost him, it lost more than it had the slightest idea of—as 
events have since shown. 

However, Horace Greeley and Henry J. Raymond, the one nat- 
urally liberal, the other naturally conservative—the one a Universal- 
ist, the other a Presbyterian—the one regarding the world as a 
place to be made better by living in it, the other regarding it as 
an oyster to be opened, and bent on opening it—would have found 
it hard to work together on equal terms. They separated amicably, 
and each went his way. The discussion of Fourierism arose thus : 
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Mr. Brisbane, on his return from Europe, renewed the agitation 
of his subject. The Tribune of August 19th, 1846, contained a 
letter by him, addressed to the editors of the Courier and Enquirer, 
proposing several questions, to which answers were requested, 
respecting Social Reform. The Courier replied. The Tribune re- 
joined editorially, and was answered in turn by the Courier. Mr. 
Brisbane addressed a second letter to the Courier, and sent it 
direct to the editor of that paper in manuscript. The Courier 
agreed to publish it,if the Tribune would give place to its reply. 
The Tribune declined doing so, but challenged the editor of the 
Courier to a public discussion of the whole subject. 

“Though we cannot now,” wrote Mr. Greeley, “open our col- 
umns to a set discussion by others of social questions (which may 
or may not refer mainly to points deemed relevant by us), we readily 
close with the spit of the Courier’s proposition. * * As soon 
as the State election is fairly over-—say Nov. 10th—we will pub- 
lish an entire article, filling a column of the Tribune, very nearly, 
in favor of Association as we understand it; and, upon the Courier 
copying this and replying, we will give place to its reply, and re- 
spond ; and so on, till each party shall have published twelve articles 
on its own side, and twelve on. the other, which shall fulfill the 
terms of this agreement. All the twelve articles of each party 
shall be published without abridgment or variation in the Daily, 
Weekly, and Semi-weekly editions of both papers. Afterward each 
party will, of course, be at liberty to comment at pleasure in his 
own columns. In order that neither paper shall be crowded with 
this discussion, one article per week, only, on either side, shall be 
published, unless the Courier shall prefer greater dispatch. Is not 
this a fair proposition? What says the Courier? It has, of course, 
the advantage of the defensive position and of the last word.” 

The Oourier said, after much toying and dallying, and a pre- 
liminary skirmish of paragraphs, Come on! and, on the 20th of 
November, the Tribune came on. The debate lasted six months, 
It was conducted on both sides with spirit and ability, and it at- 
tracted much attention, The twenty-four articles, of which it con- 
sisted, were afterwards published by the Harpers in a pamphlet of 
eighty-three closely-printed, double-columned pages, which had a 
consideravle sale, and has long. been out of print. On one side 
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we see earnestness and sincerity; on the other tact and skill. 

One strove to convince, the other to triumph. ‘The thread of ar- 

gument is often lost in a maze of irrelevaney. The subject, in- 

deed, was peculiarly ill calculated for a public discussion. When 

men converse on a scneme which has for its object the good of 

mankind, let them confer in awful whispers—apart, like conspir- 

ators; not distract themselves in dispute in the hearing of a nation; 

for they who would benefit mankind must do it either by stealth 
or by violence. 

I have tried to condense this tremendous pamphlet into the form 
and brevity of a conversation, with the following result. Neither 
of the speakers, however, are to be held responsible for the language 
employed. 


Horace Greeley. Nov. 20th. The earth, the air, the waters, the 
sunshine, with their natural products, were divinely intended and 
appointed for the sustenance and enjoyment of the whole human 
family. But the present fact is, that a very large majority of man- 
kind are landless ; and, by law, the landless have no inherent right 
to stand on a single square foot of their native State, except in the 
highways. Perishing with cold, they have no legal right to a stick 
of decaying fuel in the most unfrequented morass. Famishing, they 
have no legal right to pluck and eat the bitterest acorn in the depths 
of the remotest forest. But the Past cannot be recalled. What 
has*been done, has been done. The legal rights of individuals must 
be held sacred. But those whom society has divested of their natu- 
ral right to a share in the soil, are entitled to Compensation, i. e. to 
continuous opportunity to earn a subsistence by Labor. To own 
land is to possess this opportunity. The majority own no land. 
Therefore the minority, who own legally all the land, which natu- 
rally belongs to all men alike, are bound to secure to the landless 
majority a compensating security of remunerating Labor. But, as 
society is now organized, this is not, and cannot be, done. ‘ Work, 
work! give us something to do! anything that will secure us hon- 
est bread,” is at this moment the prayer of not less than thirty 
thousand human beings within the sound of the City-Hall bell, 
Here is an enormous waste and loss. We must devise a remedy 
and that remedy, I propose to show, is found in Association. 
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H. J. Raymond. Nov. 23d. Heavens! * Here we have oneof the 
leading Whig presses of New York advocating the doctrine that no 
man can rightfully own land! Fanny Wright was of that opinion. 
The doctrine is erroneous and dangerous. If a man cannot right- 
fully own land, he cannot rightfully own anything which the land 
produces; that is, he cannot rightfully own anything at all. The 
blessed institution of property, the basis of the social fabric, from 
which arts, agriculture, commerce, civilization spring, and without 
which they could not exist, is threatened with destruction, and by 
a leading Whig paper too. Conservative Powers, preserve us! 


Horace Greeley. Nov. 26th. Fudge! What I said was this: So- 
ciety, having divested the majority of any right to the soil, is bound 
to compensate them by guaranteeing to each an opportunity of earn- 
ing a subsistence by Labor. Your vulgar, clap-trap allusion to Fan- 
ny Wright does not surprise me. I shall neither desert nor deny a 
truth because she, or any one else, has proclaimed it. But to pro- 
ceed, By association I mean a Social Order, which shall take the 
place of the present Township, ta be composed of some hundreds 
or some thousands of persons, who shall be united together in inter- 
est and industry for the purpose of securing to each individual the 
following things: 1, an elegant and commodious house; 2, an edu- 
cation, complete and thorough ; 8, a secure subsistence; 4, oppor- 
tunity to labor; 5, fair wages; 6, agreeable social relations; 7, prog- 
ress in knowledge and skill. As society is at present organized, 
these are the portion of a very small minority. But by association 
of capital and industry, they might become the lot of all; inasmuch 
az association tends to Heonomy in all departments, economy in 
lands, fences, fuel, household labor, tools, education, medicine, legal 
advice, and commercial exchanges. My opponent will please ob- 
serve that his article is three times as long as mine, and devoted in 
good part to telling the public that the Tribune is an exceedingly 
mischievous paper; which is an imposition. 


H. J. Raymond. Nov. 80th. A home, fair wages, education, ete., 
are very desirable, we admit; and it is the unceasing aim of all good 
men in society, as,it now exists, to place those blessings within the 
reach of all. The Tribune’s claim that it can be accomplished only 
by association is only a claim. Substantiate it. Give us proof of 
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its effi.acy. Tell us in whom the property is to be vested, how 
labor is to be remunerated, what share capital is to have in the con- 
cern, by what device men are to be induced to labor, how moral 
offerises are to be excluded or punished. Then we may be able to 
discuss the subject. Nothing was stipulated. about the length of the 
articles; and we do think the Tribune a mischievous paper. 


Horace Greeley. Dec. 1st. The property of an association will 
be vested in those who contributed the capital to establish it, repre- 
sented by shares of stock, just as the property of a bank, factory, or 
‘railroad now is. Labor, skill and talent, will be remunerated by a 
fixed proportion of their products, or of its proceeds, if sold. Men 
will be induced to labor by a knowledge that its rewards will be a 
certain and major proportion of the product, which of course will 
be less or more according to the skill and industry of each individ- 
ual. The slave has no motive to diligence except fear; the hireling 
is tempted to eye-service; the solitary worker for himself is apt to 
become disheartened; but men working for themselves, in groups, 
will find labor not less attractive than profitable. Moral offenses 
will be punished by legal enactment, and they will be rendered un 
frequent by plenty and education. 


H. J. Raymond. Dee. 8th. Obh—then the men of capital are to 
own the land, are they? Let us see. A man with money enough 
may buy an entire domain of five thousand acres; men without 
money will cultivate it on condition of receiving a fixed proportion 
of its products; the major part, says the Tribune; suppose we say 
three-fourths. Then the contract is simply this:—One rich man 
(or company) owns five thousand acres of land, which he leases forever 
to two thousand poor men at the yearly rent of one-fourth of its 
products, It is an affair of landlord and tenant—the lease perpet- 
ual, payment in kind; and the landlord to own the cattle, tools, 
and furniture of the tenant, as well as the land. Association, then, 
is merely a plan for extending the relation of landlord and tenant 
over the whole arable surface of the earth. 


Horace Greeley. Dec. 10th. By no means, The capital of a 
mature association would be, perhaps, half a million of dollars; if 
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an infant assoc ation, fifty thousand dollars; and this increase of 
value would be both created and owned by Labor. In an ordinary 
township, however, the increase, though all created by Labor, is 
chiefly owned by Capital. The majority. of the inhabitants remain 
poor; while a few —merchants, land-owners, mill-owners, and manu- 
facturers—are enriched. That this is the fact in recently-settled 
townships, is undeniable. That it would not be the fact in a town- 
ship settled and cultivated on the principle of association, seems to 
me equally so. 


H. J. Raymond. Dec 14th. But not to me. Suppose fifty men - 
furnish fifty thousand dollars for an association upon which a hun- 
dred and fifty others are to labor and to live. With that sum they 
buy the land, buiid the houses, and procure everything needful for 
the start. The capitalists, bear in mind, are the absolute owners of 
the entire property of the association. In twenty years, that prop- 
erty may be worth half a million, and it still remains the property 
of the capitalists, the laborers having annually drawn their share of 
the products. They may have saved a portion of their annual 
share, and thus have accumulated property; but they have no more 
title to the domain than they had at first. If the concern should 
not prosper, the laborers could not buy shares; if it should, the 
capitalists would not sell except at their increased value. What 
advantage, then, does association offer for the poor man’s acquiring 
property superior to that afforded by the present state of things? 
None, that we can see. On the contrary, the more rapidly the 
domain of an association should increase in value, the more difficult 
it would be for the laboring man to rise to the class of proprietors; 
and this would simply be an aggravation of the worst features of 
the social system. “And how you associationists oow/d quarrel! The 
skillful would be ever grumbling at the awkward, and the lazy would 
shirk their share of the work, but clamor for their share of the 
product. There would be ten occasions for bickerings where now 
there is one. The fancies of the associationist, in fact, are as base- 
less, though not as beautiful, as More’s Utopia, or the Happy Valley 
of Rasselas. 


Horace Greeley Dec. 16th. No, Sir! In association, those whe 
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furnish the original capital are the owners merely of so much stoch 
in the concern—not of all the land and other property, as you repre: 
sent. Suppose that capital to be fifty thousand dollars. At the end 
of the first year it is found that twenty-five thousand dollars have 
been added to the value of the property by Labor. For this amount 
new stock is issued, which is apportioned to Capital, Labor and Skill 
as impartial justice shall dictate—to the non-resident capitalist a 
certain proportion; to the working capitalist the same proportion, 
plus the excess of his earnings over- his expenses; to the laborer 
that excess only. The apportionment is repeated every year; and 
the proportion of the new stock assigned to Capital is such that 
when the property of the association is worth half a million, Oapi- 
tal will own about one-fifth of it. With regard to the practical 
working of association, I point you to the fact that association and 
civilization are one. They advance and recede together. In this 
age we have large steamboats, monster hotels, insurance, partner- 
ships, joint stock companies, public schools, libraries, police, Odd 
Fellowship—all of which are exemplifications of the idea upon 
which association is based ; all of which work well as institutions, 
and are productive of incalculable benefits to mankind. 


HT, J. Raymond. Dec. 24th. Of course;—but association as- 
sumes to shape and govern the details of social life, which is a very 
different affair. One ‘group,’ it appears, is to do all the cooking, 
another the gardening, another the ploughing. But suppose that 
some who want to be cooks are enrolled in the gasdening group. 
They will naturally sneer at the dishes cooked by their rivals, per- 
haps form a party for the expulsion of the cooks, and so bring about 
a kitchen war. Then, who will consent to bé a member of the 
boot-blacking, ditch-digging and sink-cleaning groups? Such labors 
must be done, and groups must be detailed to do them, Then, who 
is to settle the wages question? Who is to determine upon the com- 
parative efficiency of each laborer, and settle the comparative value 
of his work? There is the religious difficulty too, and the educa- 
tional difficulty, the medical difficulty, and numberless other diffi- 
culties, arising from differences of opinion, so radical and so earnest- 
ly entertained as to preclude the possibility of a large number of 
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persons living together in the intimate relation contemplated by 
association. 


Horece Greeley. Dec. 28th. Not so fast. After the first steam- 
ship had crossed the Atlantic all the demonstrations of the impos- 
sibility of that fact fell to the ground. Now, with regard to as- 
sociations, the first steamship has crossed! The communities of 
Zoar and Rapp have existed from twenty to forty years, and several 
associations of the kind advocated by me have survived from two 
to five years, not only without being broken up by the difficulties 
alluded to, but without their presenting themselves in the light of 
difficulties at all. No inter-kitchen war has disturbed their peace, 
no religious differences have marred their harmony, and men have 
been found willing to perform ungrateful offices, required by the 
general good. Passing over your objections, therefore, I beg you 
.to consider the enormous difficulties, the wrongs, the waste, the mis- 
ery, occasioned by and inseparable from society as it is now organ- 
ized. For example, the coming on of winter contracts business and 
throws thousands out of employment. They and their families suf- 
fer, the dealers who supply them are losers in custom, the alms- 
house is crowded, private charity is taxed to the extreme, many die 
of diseases induced by destitution, some are driven by despair to 
intoxication ; and all this, while every ox and horse is well fed and 
cared for, while there is inaccessible plenty all around, while capi- 
tal is luxuriating on the products of the very labor which is now pal- 
sied and suffering. Under the present system, capital is everything, 
man nothing, except as a means of accumulating capital. Capital 
founds a factory, and for the single purpose of increasing capital, 
taking no thought of the human beings by whom it is increased. 
The fundamental ideas of association, on the other hand, is to effect 
a just distribution of products among capital, talent and labor. 


H. J. Raymond. Jan. 6th. The idea may be good enough; 
but the means are impracticable; the details are absurd, if not in- 
humane and impious. The Tribune’s admission, that an association 
of indolent or covetous persons could not endure without a moral 
transformation of its members, seems to us fatal to the whole theory 
of association, It implies that individual reform must precede so 
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etal reform, which is precisely our position. But how .« individua 
reform to be effected? By association, says the Tribune. That is, 
the motion of the water-wheel is to produce the water by which 
alone it can be seé in motion—the action of the watch is to pro- 
duce the main-spring without which it cannot move. Absurd. 


Horace Greeley. Jan. 18th. Incorrigible mis-stater of my posi- 
tions! I am as well aware as you are that the mass of the igno- 
rant and destitute are, at present, incapable of so much as under- 
standing the social order I propose, much less of becoming efficient 
members of an association. What I say is, let those who are capa- 
ole of understanding and promoting it, begin the work, found asso- 
ciations, and show the rest of mankind how to live and thrive in 
harmonious industry. You tell me that the sole efficient agency of 
Social Reform is Christianity. I answer that association 7s Chris- 
tianity ; and the dislocation now existing between capital and labor, 
between the capitalist and the laborer, is as atheistic as it is in- 
human. 


H. J. Raymond. Jan. 20th. Stop a moment. The test of true 
benevolence is practice, not preaching; and we have no hesitatior 
in saying that the members of any one of our city churches do 
more every year for the practical relief of poverty and suffering 
than any phalanx that ever existed. There are in our midst hun- 
dreds of female sewing societies, each of which clothes more naked- 
ness and feeds more hunger, than any ‘ association’ that ever was — 
formed. There is a single individual in this city whom the Tribune 
has vilified as a selfish, grasping despiser of the poor, who has ex- 
pended more money in providing the poor with food, clothing, edu- 
cuation, sound instruction in morals and religion, than all the advo- 
cates of association in half a century. While association has been 
theorizing about starvation, Christianity has been preventing it. 
Associationists tell us, that giving to the poor deepens the evil 
which it aims to relieve, and that the bounty of the benevolent, as 
society is now organized, is very often abused. We assure them, it 
is not the social system which abuses the bounty of the benevolent ; 
itis simply the disicnesty and indolence of individuals, and they 
would do the same under any system, and especially in association, 
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Horace Greeley. Jan. 29th. Private benevolence is good and 
necessary ; the Tribune has ever been its cordial and earnest ade | 
vocate. But benevolence relieves only the effects of poverty, while 
Association proposes to reach and finally eradicate its causes. The 
charitable are doing nobly this winter for the re‘ief of the destitute; 
but will there be in this city newt winter fewer objects of charity: 
than there are now? And let me tell you, sir, if you do not know 
it already, that the advocates of association, in proportion to their 
number, and their means, are, at least, as active and as ready in 
feeding the hungry and clothing the naked, as any class in the com- 
munity. Make the examinations as close as you please, bring it as 
near home as you like, and you will find the fact to be as I have 
asserted. 


H, J. Raymond. Feb.10th. You overlook one main objection. 
Association aims, not merely to re-organize Labor, but to revolu- 
tionize Society, to change radically Laws, Government, Manners 
and Religion. It pretends to be a new Social Science, discovered 
by Fourier. In our next article we shall show what its principles 
are, and point out their inevitable tendency. 


Horace Greeley. Feb. 17th. Doso. Meanwhile let me remind 
you, that there is need of a new Social System, when the old one 
works so villanously and wastefully. There is Ireland, with three 
hundred thousand able-bodied men, willing to work, yet unem- 
ployed. Their labor is worth forty-five millions of dollars a year, 
which they need, and Ireland needs, but which the present Social 
System dooms to waste. There is work enough in Ireland to do, 
and men enough willing to do it; but the spell of a vicious Social ~ 
System broods over the island, and keeps the workmen and the 
work apart. Four centuries ago, the English laborer could earn 
by his labor a good and sufficient subsistence for his family. Since 
that time Labor and Talent have made England rich ‘beyond the 
dreams of avarice ;’ and, at this day, the Laborer, as a rule, cannot, 
by unremitting toil, fully supply the necessities of his family. His 
bread is coarse, his clothing scanty, his home a hovel, his childrer 
uninstructed, his life cheerless.. He lives from hand to mouth in 
abject terror of the poor-house, wuere, he shudders to think, he 
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must end his days. Precisely the same causes are in operation 
here, and, in due time, will produce precisely the same effects. 
There is NEED of a Social Re-formation ! 


H. J. Raymond. March 8d. You are mistaken. The state- 
ment that the laborers of the present day are worse off than those 
of former ages, has been exploded. They are not. On the contrary, 

‘their condition is better in every respect. Evils under the present 
Social System exist, great evils—evils, for the removal of which. 
the most constant and zealous efforts ought to be made; yet they 
are very far from being as great or as general as the Associationists 
assert. The fact is indisputable; that, as a rule throughout the 
country, no honest man, able and willing to work, need stand idle 
from lack of opportunity. The exceptions to this rnle are com- 
paratively few, and arise from temporary and local causes. But we 
proceed to examine the fundamental principle of the Social System 
proposed to be substituted for that now established. In one word, 
that principle is Sel7-Indulgence! -‘* Reason and Passion,” writes 
Parke Godwin, the author of one of the clearest expositions of So- 
cialism yet published, ‘‘ will be in perfect accord: duty and pleas- 
ure will have the same meaning; without inconvenience or calcu- 
lation, man will follow his bent: hearing only of Attraction, he will 
never act from necessity, and never curb himself by restraints.” 
What becomes of the self-denial so expressly, so frequently, so em- 
phatically enjoined by the New Testament? Fourierism and Chris- 
tianity, Fourierism and Morality, Fourierism and Conjugal Oonstancy 
are in palpable hostility! We are told, that if a man has a passion 
for a dozen kinds of work, he joins a dozen groups ; if for a dozen 
kinds of study, he joins a dozen groups ; and, if for a dozen women, 
the System requires that there must be a dozen different groups for 
his full gratification! For man will follow his dent, and never curb 
himself by restraints / 


Horace Greeley. March 12th. Not so. I re-assert what I before 
proved, that the English laborers of to-day are worse off than those 
of former centuries; and I deny with disgust and indignation that 
there is in Socialism, as American Socialists understand and teach it, 
any provision or license for the gratification of criminal passions or 
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anlawful desires. Why not quote Mr. Godwin fully and fairly. 
Why suppress his remark, that, ‘So long as the Passions may 
bring forth Disorder—-so long as Inclination may be in opposition 
to Duty—we reprobate as strongly as any class of men all indulg- 
ence of the inclinations and feelings; and where Reason is unable 
to guide them, have no objection to other means”? Socialists know 
nothing of Groups, organized, or to be organized, for the perpetra- 
tion of crimes, or the practice of vices. 


H. J. Raymond. March 19th. Perhaps not. But J know, from 
the writings of leading Socialists, that the law of Passional Attrac- 
tion, @. e. Self-Indulgence, is the essential and fundamental principle 
of Association; and that, while Christianity pronounces the free 
and full gratification of the passions a crime, Socialism extols it as 
a virtue, 


Horace Greeley. March 26th. Jmpertinent. Your articles are all 
entitled “The Socialism of the Zribune examined”; and the Tri- 
bune has never contained a line to justify your unfair inferences 
from garbled quotations from the writings of Godwin and Fourier. 
What the Tribune advocates is, simply and solely, such an organiza- 
tion of Society as will secure to every man the opportunity of unin- 
terrupted and profitable labor, and to every child nourishment and 
culture. These things, it is undeniable, the present Social System 
does not secure; and hence the necessity of a new and better organ- 
ization. Sono more of your ‘ Passional Attraction.’ 


H. J. Raymond, April 16th. I tell you the scheme of Fourier is 
essentially and fundamentally irreligious ! by which I mean that 1t 
Coes not follow my Catechism, and apparently ignores the Thirty- 
Nine Articles, Shocking. 

Horace Greeley, April 28th. Humph! 


HI, J. Raymond. May 20th. The Tribune is doing a great deal of 
harm. The editor does not know it—but it és. 


Thus ended Fourierism. Thenceforth, the Tribune alluded to thy 
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subject occasionally, but only in reply to those who sought to make 
political or personal capital by reviving it. By its discussion of the 
subject it rendered a great service to the country : first, by afford- 
ing one more proof that, for the ills that flesh is heir to, there is, 
there can be, no panacea; secondly, by exhibiting the economy of 
association, and familiarizing the public mind with the idea of asso- 
ciation—an idea susceptible of a thousan. applications, and capable, 
in a thousand ways, of alleviating and preventing human woes, 
We see its perfect triumph in Insurance, whereby a loss which 
would crush an individual falls upon the whole company of insur- 
ers, lightly and unperceived. Future ages will witness its success- 
ful application to most of the affairs of life. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE TRIBUNE'S SECOND YEAR. 


Increase of price—The Tribune offends the Sixth Ward fighting-men—The office threat- 
ened—Novel preparations for defense—Charles Dickens defended —The Editor 
travels—Visits Washington, and sketches the Senators—At Mount Vernon—At 
Niagara—A hard hit at Major Noah, 


Tue Tribune, as we have seen, was started as a penny paper. It 
began its second volume, on the eleventh of April, 1842, at the in- 
creased price of nine cents a week, or two cents for a single num- 
ver, and effected this serious advance without losing two hundred 
of its twelve thousand subscribers. At the same time, Messrs. Gree- 
ley and McElrath started the ‘ American Laborer,’ a monthly maga- 
tine, devoted chiefly to the advocacy of Protection. It was pub- 
lished at seventy-five cents for the twelve numbers which the pros- 
pectus announced, 

When it was remarked, a few pages back, that the word with the 
Tribune was Fient, no allusion was intended to the use of carnal 
weapons. “The pen is mightier than the sword,” claptraps Bulwer 
in one of his plays; and the Pen was the only fighting implement 
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referred to. It came to pass, however, in the first month of the 
Tribune’s second year, that the pointed nib of the warlike journal 
gave deadly umbrage to certain fighting men of the Sixth Ward, by 
exposing their riotous conduct on the day of the Spring elections. 
The otiice was, in consequence, threatened by the offended parties 
with a nocturnal visit, and the office, alive to the duty of hospital- 
ity, prepared to give the expected guests a suitable reception by 
arming itself to the chimneys. 


This (I believe) was one of the paragraphs deemed most offen- 
sive: 


“Tt appears that some of the ‘Spartan Band,’ headed by Michael Walsh, 
after a fight in the Ith District of the Sixth Ward, paraded up Centre street, 
opposite the Halls of Justice, to the neighborhood of the poll of the 3d Dis- 
trict, where, after marching and counter-marching, the leader Walsh re-com- 
menced the work of violence by knocking down an unoffending individual, who 
was following near him. This was the signal for a general attack of this band 
upon the Irish population, who were knocked down in every direction, until the 
street was literally strewed with their prostrate bodies. After this demonstra- 
tion of ‘Spartan valor,’ the Irish fled, and the band moved on to another poll 
to re-enact their deeds of violence. In the interim the Irish proceeded to rally 
their forces, and, armed with sticks of cord-wood and clubs, paraded through 
Centre street, about 300 strong, attacking indiscriminately and knocking down 
nearly all who came in their way—some of their victims, bruised and bloody, 
having to be carried into the Police Office and the prison, to protect them from 
being murdered. A portion of the Irish then dispersed, while another portion 
proceeded to a house in Orange street, which they attacked and riddled from 
top to bottom. Re-uniting their scattered forces, the Irish bands again, with 
increased numbers, marched up Centre street, driving all before them, and 
when near the Halls of Justice, the cry was raised, ‘ Americans, stand firm !? 
when a body of nearly a thousand voters surrounded the Irish bands, knocked 
them down, and beat them without merey—while some of the fallen Irishmen 
were with difficulty rescued from the violence that would have destroyed 
them, had they not been hurried into the Police Office and prison as a place of 
refuge. In this encounter, or the one that preceded it, a man named Ford, 
and said te be one of the ‘Spartans,’ was carried into the Police Office beaten 
aimost to death, and was subsequently transferred to the Hospital.” 


On the morning of the day on which this appeared, two gentle- 
men, more muscular than civil, called at the office to say, that the 
Tribune’s account of the riot was incorrect, and did injustice te 
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individuals, who expected to see a retraction on the following day 
No retraction appeared on the following day, but, on the contrary, 
a fuller and more emphatic repetition of the charge. The next 
morning, the office was favored by a second visit from the muscular 
gentlemen. One of them seized a clerk by the shoulder, and re- 
quested to be informed whether he was the offspring of a female 
dog who had put that into the paper, pointing to the offensive arti- 
cle. The clerk protested his innocence; and the men of muscle 
swore, that, whoever put it in, if the next paper did not do them jus- 
tice, the Bloody Sixth would come down and ‘smash the office.’ 
The Tribune of the next day contained a complete history of the 
riot, and denounced its promoters with more vehemence than on 
the days preceding. The Bloody Sixth was ascertained to be ina 
ferment, and the office prepared itself for defense. 

One of the compositors was a member of the City Guard, and - 
through his interest, the muskets of that admired company of citi- 
zen soldiers were procured; as soon as the evening shades pre- 
vailed, they were conveyed to the office, and distributed among 
the men. , One of the muskets was placed near the desk of the Ed- 
itor, who looked up from his writing and said, he ‘guessed they 
would n’t come down,’ and resumed his work. The foreman of the 
press-room in the basement caused a pipe to be conveyed from the 
safety valve of the boiler to the steps that led up to the sidewalk 
The men in the Herald office, near by, made common cause, for 
this occasion only, with their foemen of the Tribune, and agreed, 
on the first alarm, to rush through the sky-light to the flat roof, anc 
rain down on the heads of the Bloody Sixth a shower of brick-bats 
to be procured from the surrounding chimneys. It was thought, 
that what with volleys of musketry from the upper windows, a 
storm of bricks from the roof, and a blast of hot steam from the 
cellar, the Bloody Sixth would soon have enough of smashing the 
Tribune office. The men of the allied offices waited for the expect- 
ed assault with the most eager desire. At twelve o’clock, the part- 
ners made a tour of inspection, and expressed their perfect satisfac- 
tion with all the arrangements. But, unfortunately for the story, 
the night wore away, the paper went to press, morning dawned, 
and yet the Bloody Sixth had not appeared! Hither the Bloody 
Rixth had thought better of it, or the men of muscle had har ne 
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right to speak in its awful name. From whatever cause—these 
masterly preparations were made in vain; and the Tribune went on 
its belligerent way, unsmashed. For some weeks, ‘it kept at’ the 
election frauds, and made a complete exp_sure of the guilty persons - 

Let us glance hastily over the rest of the volume. 

It was the year of Charles Dickens’ visit to the United States. 
The Tribune ridiculed the extravagant and unsuitable honors paid 
to the amiable novelist, but spoke strongly in favor of international 
copyright, which Mr. Dickens made it his ‘mission’ to advocate. 
When the ‘American Notes for General Circulation’ appeared, the 
Tribune was one of the few papers that gave it a ‘favorable notice,’ 
“We have read the hook,” said the Tribune, “very carefully, and 
we are forced to say, in the face of all this stormy denunciation, 
that, so far as its tone toward this country is concerned, it 2s one 
of the very best works of its class we have ever seen. There is not 
a sentence it which seems to have sprung from ill-nature-or con- 
tempt; not a word of censure is uttered for its own sake or in 
a fault-finding spirit; the whole is a calm, judicious, gentlemanly, 
unexceptionable record of what the writer saw—and a candid and 
correct judgment of its worth and its defects. How a writer could 
look upon the broadly-blazoned and applauded slanders of his own 
land which abound in this—how he could run through the pages of 
LzstEr’s book—filled to the margin with the grossest, most un- 
founded and illiberal assaults upon all the institutions and the social 
phases of Great Britain—and then write so calmly of this country, 
with so manifest a freedom from passion and prejudice, as Diox- 
ENS has done, is to us no slight marvel. That he has done it>is 
infinitely to his credit, and confirms us in the opinion we had long 
since formed of the soundness of his head and the goodness of his 
heart.” 

In the summer of 1842, Mr. Greeley made an extensive tour, visit- 
ing Washington, Mount Vernon, Poultney, Westhaven, London- 
derry, Niagara, and the home of his parents in Pennsylvania, from 
all of which he wrote letters to the Tribune. His letters from 
Washington, entitled ‘Glances at the Senate,’ gave agreeable 
sketches of Oalhoun, Preston, Benton, Evans, Crittenden, Wright, 
and others. Silas Wright he thought the ‘keenest logician m the 
Senate,’ the ‘Ajax o. plausibility,’ the ‘Talleyrand of the forum! 
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Calhoun he descriled as the ‘compactest speaker’ in the Senate j 
Preston, as the ‘most forcible declaimer ;’ Evans, as the ‘ most dex: 
terous at:d diligent legislator ;’ Benton, as an individual, “ gross and 
burly in person, of countenance most unintellectual, in manner pom- 
pous and-inflated, in matter empty, in conceit a giant, in influence 
a cipher !” 

From Mount Vernon, Mr. Greeley wrote an interesting letter, 
chiefly descriptive. It concluded thus:—‘Slowly, pensively, we 
turned our faces from the rest of the mighty dead to the turmoil of 
the restless living—from the solenin,sublime repose of Mount Ver- 
non to the ceaseless intrigues, the petty strifes, the ant-hill bustle of 
the Federal City. Each has its own atmosphere; London and 
Mecca are not so unlike as they. The silent, enshrouding woods, 
the gleaming, majestic river, the bright, benignant sky—it is fitly 
here, amid the scenes he loved and hallowed, that the man whose 
life and character have redeemed Patriotism and Liberty from the 
reproach which centuries of designing knavery and hollow profess- 
ion nad cast upon them, now calmly awaits the trump of the arch- 
angel. Who does not rejoice that the original design of removing 
his ashes to the city has never been consummated—that they lie 
where the pilgrim may reverently approach them, unvexed by the 
ight laugh of the time-killing worldling, unannoyed by the vain or 
vile scribblings of the thoughtless or the base? Thus may they 
repose forever! that the heart of the patriot may be invigorated, 
the hopes of the philanthropist strengthened and his aims exalted, 
the pulse of the American quickened and his aspirations purified by 
a visit to Mount Vernon!” 

From Niagara, the traveller wrote a letter to Graham’s Magazine: 


“ Years,” said he, ‘ though not many, have weighed upon me since first, in 
boyhood, I gazed from the deck of a canal-boat upon the distant cloud of white 
vapor which marked the position of the world a great cataract, and listened to 
eatch the rumbling of its deep thunders, Circumstances did not then permit me 
to gratify my strong desire of visiting it; and now, when I am tempted to won- 
der at the stolidity of those who live within a day’s journey, yet live on 
through half a century without one glance at the mighty torrent, I am 
checked by the reflection that I myself passed within a dozen miles of it no 
less than five times before I was able to enjoy its magnificence. The propi- 
tious hour came at last, however; and, after a disappointed gaze from the 
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upper terrace on the British side, (in which I half feared that the sheet uf 
broken and boiling water above was all the cataract that existed,) and rapid 
tortuous descent by the woody declivity, I stood at length on Table Rock, and 
the whole immensity of the tremendous avalanche of waters burst at once on 
my arrested vision, while awe struggled with amazement for the mastery of 
my soul. 

“This was late in October; I have twice visited the scene amid the freshness 
and beauty of June; but I think the late Autumn is by far the better season. 
There is then a sternness in the sky, a plaintive melancholy in the sighing of 
the wind through the mottled forest foliage, which harmonizes better with the 
spirit of the scene; for the Genius of Niagara, O friend! is never a laughter- 
loving spirit. For the gaudy vanities, the petty pomps, the light follies of the 
hour, he has small sympathy. Let not the giddy heir bring here his ingots, 
the selfish aspirant his ambition, the libertine his victim, and hope to find 
enjoyment and gaiety in the presence. Let none come here to nurse his pride, 
or avarice, or any other low desire. God and His handiwork here stand forth 
in lone sublimity; and all the petty doings and darings of the ants at the 
base of the pyramid appear in their proper insignificance. Few.can have 
visited Niagara and left it no humbler, no grayer than they came.” 


On his return to the city, Horace Greeley subsided, with curious 
abruptness, into the editor of the Tribune. This note appears on 
the morning after his arrival: 


‘The senior editor of this paper has returned to his post, after an absence 
of four weeks, during which he has visited nearly one half of the counties of 
this State, and passed through portions of Pennsylvania, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, etc. During this time he has written little for the Tribune save the 
casual and hasty letters to which his initials were subscribed; but it need 
hardly be said that the general course and conduct of the paper have been the 
same as if he had been at his post. : 

‘Two deductions only from the observations he has made and the information 
he has gathered during his tour, will here be given. They are these: 

‘1. The cause of Protection to Home Industry is much stronger throughout 
this and the adjoining States than even the great party which mainly up- 
holds it; and nothing will so much tend to ensure the election of Henry Clay 
next President as the veto of an efficient Tariff bill by John Tyler. 

“2. The strength of the Whig party is unbroken by recent disasters and 
treachery, and only needs the proper opportunity tu manifest itself in all the 
energy and power of 1840. If a distinct and unequivocal issue can be made 
upon the great leading questions at issue between the rival parties—on Pro- 
tection to Home Industry and Internal Improvement—the Whig ascendency 
will be triumphantly vindicated in the coming electien.”? 
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1 need not dwell on the politics of that year. For Protection— 
for Clay—against Tyler—against his vetoes—for a law to punish se 
duction—against capital punishment—imagine countless columns. 

In October, died Dr. Channing. “Deeply,” wrote Mr. Greeley, 
*do we deplore his loss, most untimely, to the faithless eye of man 
does it seem—to the cause of truth, of order and of right, and still 
more deeply do we lament that he has left behind him, in the same 
department of exertion, so few, in proportion to the number needed, 
to supply the loss occasioned by his death.” Soon after, the Tri- 
bune gave Theodore Parker a hearing by publishing sketches of his 
lectures. 

An affair of a personal nature made considerable noise about this 
tin.e, which is worth alluding to, for several reasons. Major Noah, 
then the editor of the ‘ Union,’ a Tylerite paper of small circula- 
tion and irritable temper, was much addicted to attacks on the Tri- 
bune. On this occasion, he was unlucky enough to publish a ri- 
diculous story, to the effect that Horace Greeley had taken his 
breakfast in company with two colored men at a boarding-house in 
Barclay street. The story was eagerly copied by the enemies of the 
Tribune, and at length Horace Greeley condescended to notice it. 
The point of his most happy and annihilating reply is contained in 
these, its closing sentences: ‘“‘We have never associated with 
blacks; never eaten with them; and yet it is quite probable that if 
we had seen two cleanly, decent colored persons sitting down at a 
second table in another room just as we were finishing our break- 
fast, we might have gone away without thinking or caring about 
the matter. We choose our own company in all things, and that 
of our own race, but cherish little of that spirit which for eighteen 
centuries has held the kindred of M. M. Noah accursed of God and 
man, outlawed and cutcast, and unfit to-be the associates of Cliris- 
tians, Mussulmen, or even self-respecting Pagans. Where there are 
thousands who would not eat with a negro, there are (or lately 
were) tens of thousands who would not eat with « Jew. We leave 
to such renegader as the Judge of Israel the stirring up of prejudices 
and the prating of ‘ usages of society,’ which over half the world 
make him an abhorrence, as they not long since would have done 
here; we treat all men according to what they are and not 
whence they spring. That he is a knave, we think much to his dis 
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credit; that he is a Jew nothing, however unfortunate it may be 
for that luckless people.” This was a hit not more hard than fair. 
The ‘ Judge of Israel,’ it is said, felt it acutely. 

The Tribune continued to prosper. It ended the second volume 
with a circulation of twenty thousand, and an advertising patron- 
age so extensive as to compel the issue of frequent supplements. 
The position of its chief editor grew in importance. His advice and 
co-operation were sought by so many persons and for so many ob- 
jects, that he was obliged to keep a notice standing, which request- 
ed “all who would see him personally in his office, to call between 
the hours of 8 and 9 A. M., and 5 and 6 P. M., unless the most im- 
perative necessity dictate a different hour. If this notice be dis- 
regarded, he will be compelled to abandon his office and seek else- 
where a chance for an hour’s uninterrupted devotion to his daily 
duties.” 

His first set lecture in New York is thus announced, January 
8d, 1848: “‘ Horace Greeley will lecture before the New York Ly- 
ceum at the Tabernacle, this evening. Subject, ‘Human Life.’ The 
lecture will commence at half past 7, precisely. If those who care 
to hear it will sit near the desk, they will favor the lecturcr’s weak. 
and husky voice.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE TRIBUNE AND J. FENIMORE COOPER. 


The libel—Horace Greeley’s narrative of the trial—He reviews the opening speech of 
Mr. Cooper’s counsel—A striking illustration—He addresses the jury—Mr. Cooper 
sums up—Horace Greeley comments on the speech of the novelist—In doing so he 
perpetrates new libels—-The verdict—Mr. Greeley’s remarks on the same— Strikes 
a bee-line for New York—A new suit—An imaginary case. 


A maw is never so characteristic as when he sports. There was 
something in the warfare waged by the author of the Leatherstock- 
ing against the press, and particularly in his suit of the Tribune for 
libel, that appealed so strongly to Horace Greeley’s sense of the 
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comie, that he seldom alluded to it without, apparently, falling inta 
& paroxysm of mirth. Sore of his most humorous passages were 
written in connection with what he called ‘ the Cooperage of the 
Tribune.’ To that affair, therefore, it is proper that a short chapter 
should be devoted, before pursuing further the History of the 
Tribune. : 

The matter alleged to be libelous appeared in the Tribune, Nov. 
17th, 1841. The trial took place at Saratoga, Dec. 9th, 1842. Mr. 
Greeley defended the suit in person, and, on returning to New York, 
wrote a long and ludicrous account of the trial, which occupied 
eleven columns and a quarter in the Tribune of Dec. 12th. For 
that number of the paper there was such a demand, that the ac- 
count of the trial was, soon after, re-published in a pamphlet, of 
which this chapter will be little more than a condensation. 

The libel—such as it was—the reader may find lurking in the 
following epistle : 


“MR. FENIMORE COOPER AND HIS LIBELS. 


‘*Fonpa, Nov. 17, 1841. 
“To THE EDITOR OF THE TRIBUNE :— 

“The Circuit Court now sitting here is to be occupied chiefly with the legal 
griefs of Mr. Fenimore Cooper, who has determined to avenge himself upon 
the Press for having contributed by its criticisms to his waning popularity as 
a novelist. 

“The ‘handsome Mr. Effingham’ has three cases of issue here, two of which 
are against Col. Webb, Editor of the Courier and Enquirer, and one against 
Mr. Weed, Editor of the Albany Evening Journal. 

“Mr. Weed not appearing on Monday, (the first day of court,) Cooper mov- 
ed for judgment by default, as Mr. Weed’s counsel had not arrived. Col. 
Webb, who on passing through Albany, called at Mr. Weed’s house, and 
learned that his wife was seriously and his daughter dangerously ill, request- 
ed Mr. Sacia to state the facts to the Court, and ask a day’s delay, Mr. Sacia 

‘made, at the same time, an appeal to Mr. Cooper’shumanity, But that appeal, 
of course, was an unavailing one. The novelist pushed his advantage. The 
Court, however, ordered the cause to go over till the next day, with the un- 
derstanding that the default should be entered then if Mr. Weed did not ap- 
pear. Col. Webb then despatched a messenger to Mr. Weed with this infor- 
mation. The messenger returned with a letter from Mr. Weed, stating that 

his daughter lay very ill, and that he would not leave her while she was suf 
fering or in danger Mr. Cooper, therefore, immediately moved for his default, 

Mr. Sacia interposed again for time, but it was denied. A jury way empan- 
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eled to assess Mr. Effingham’s damages. The trial, of course, was ex-parte, 
Mr. Weed being absent and defenceless. Cooper’s lawyer made a wordy, 
windy, abusive appeal for exemplary damages. ‘The jury retired, under a 
strong charge against Mr. Weed from Judge Willard, and after remaining in 
their room till twelve o’clock at night, seated a verdict for $400 for Mr. Effing- 
ham, which was delivered.to the Court this morning. 

“This meager verdict, under the- cireumstanses, is a severe and mortifying 
rebuke to Cooper, who had everything his own way. 

“The value of Mr. Cooper’s character, therefore, has been judicially ascer- 
tained. 

“ Tt is worth exactly four hundred dollars. 

“ Col. Webb’s trial comes on this afternoon; his counsel, A. L. Jordan, Esq., 
having just arrived in the up train. Cooper will be blown sky high. This 
experiment upon the Editor of the Courier and Enquirer, I predict, will cure 
the ‘handsome Mr. Effingham’ of his monomania for libels.” : 


The rest of the story shall be given here in Mr. Greeley’s own 
words. He begins the narrative thus :— 


“The responsible Editor of the Tribune returned yesterday morning from a 
week’s journey to and sojourn in the County of Saratoga, having been thereto 
urgently persuaded by a Supreme Court writ, requiring him to answer to the 
declaration of Mr. J. Fenimore Cooper in an action for Libel. 

“ This suit was originally to have been tried at the May Circuit at Ballston ; 
but neither Fenimore (who was then engaged in the Coopering of Col. Stone 
of the Commercial) nor we had time to attend to it—so it went over to this 
term, which opened at Ballston Spa cn Monday, Dec. 5th. We arrived on 
the ground at eleven o’clock of that day, and found the plaintiff and his 
lawyers ready for us, our case No. 10 on the calendar, and of course a good 
prospect of an early trial; but an important case involving Water-rights came 
in ahead of us (No. 8) taking two days, and it was half-past 10, A.M., of 
Friday, before ours was reached—very fortunately for us, as we had no lawyer, 
had never talked over the case with one, or made any preparation whatever, 
save in thought, and had not even found time to read the papers pertaining 
to it till we arrived at Ballston. 

“The delay in reaching the case gave us time for all; and that we did not 
employ lawyers to aid in our conduct or defense proceeded from no want of 
confidence in or deference to the many eminent members of the Bar thero in 
attendance, beside Mr. Cooper’s three able counsel, but simply from the fact 
that we wished to present to the Court some considerations which we thought 
had been overlooked »r overborne in the recent Trials of the Press for Libel 
before our Supreme and Circuit Courts, and which, since they appealed more 
directly and forcibly to the experience of Editors than of Lawyers, we pre- 
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Bumed an ordimary editor might present as plainly and fully as an able law: 
yer. We wished to place before the Court and the country those views which 
we understand the Press to maintain with us of its own ‘position, duties, 
responsibilities, and rights, as affected by the practical coustruction given of 
late years in this State to the Law of Libel, and its application to editors and 
“journals. Understanding that we could not appear both in person and by 
counsel, we chose the former; though on trial we found our opponent was per- 
mitted to do what we supposed we could not. So much by way of explana- 
tion to the many able and worthy lawyers in attendance on the Circuit, from 
whom we received every kindness, who would doubtless have aided us most 
eheerfully if we had required it, and would have conducted our case far more 
skillfully than we either expected or cared to do. We had not appeared there 
to be saved from a verdict by any nice technicality or legal subtlety. 

“The case was opened to the Court and Jury by Richard Cooper, nephew 
and attorney of the plaintiff, in a speech of decided pertinence and force. 
* * * Mr. R. Cooper has had much experience in this class of cases, and 
is a young man of considerable talent. His manner is the only fault about 
him, being too elaborate and pompous, and his diction too bombastic to pro- 
duce the best effect on an unsophisticated auditory. If he will only contrive 
to correct this, he will yet make a figure at the Bar—or rather, he will make 
less figure and do more execution. The force of his speech was marred by 
Fenimore’s continually interrupting to dictate and suggest to him ideas when 
he would have done much better if left alone. For instarice: Fenimore in- 
structed him to say, that our letter from Fonda above recited purported to be 
from the ‘correspondent of the Tribune,’ and thence to draw and press on the 
Jury the inference that the letter was written by some of our own corps, whom 
we had sent to Fonda to report these trials. This inference we were obliged 
to repel in our reply, by showing that the article plainly read ‘ correspondence 
of the Tribune,’ just as when a fire, a storm, or some other notable event 
occurs in any part of the country or world, and a friend who happens to be 
there, sits down and dispatches us a letter by the first mail to give us early 
advices, though he has no connection with us but by subscription and good 
will, and perhaps never wrote a line to us in his life till now. 

* * * * * * * * * 

“The next step in Mr. R. Cooper's opening: We had, to the Declaration 
against us, pleaded the Generai Issue—that is Not Guilty of libeling Mr. 
Cooper, at the same time fully admitting that we had published all that he 
called our libéls on him, and desiring to put in issue only the fact of their 
being or not being libels, and have the verdict turn on that issue. But Mr. 
Cooper told the Jury (and we found, to our cost, that this was New York Su- 
preme and Circuit Court law) that by pleading Not Guilty we had legally ad: 
mitted ourselves to be Guilty—that all that was necessary for the plaintiff 
under that plea was to put in our admission of publication, and then the Jury 

13 
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had nothing to do but to assess the plaintiff's damages under the direction of 
the Court. In short, we were made to understand that there was no way un- 
der Heaven—we beg pardon; under New York Supreme Court Law—in which 
the editor of a newspaper could plead to an action for libel that the matter 
charged upon him as libelous was not in its nature or intent a libel, but sim- 
ply a statement, according to the best of his knowledge and belief, of some 
notorious and every way public transaction, cr his own honest comments 
thereon; and ask the Jury to decide whether the plaintiff’s averment or his 
answers thereto be the truth! To illustrate the beauties of ‘the perfection 
of human reason’—-always intending New York Circuit and Supreme Court 
reason—-on this subject, and to show the perfect soundness and pertinence of 
Mr. Cooper’s logic according to the decisions of these Courts, we will give an 
example. 

“Our police reporter, say this evening, shall bring in on his chronicle of 
daily occurrences the following : 

*¢ A hatchet-faced chap, with mouse-colored whiskers, who gave the name 
of John Smith, was brought in by a watchman who found him lying drunk in 
the gutter. After a suitable admonition from the Justice, and on payment of 
the usual fine, he was discharged’ 

‘Now, our reporter, who, no more than we, ever before heard of this John 
Smith, is only ambitious to do his duty correctly and thoroughly, to make his de- 
scription accurate and graphic, and perhaps to protect better men who rejoice 
in the cognomen of John Smith, from being confounded with this one in the 
popular rumor of his misadventure. If the paragraph should come under 
pur notice, we should probably strike it out altogether, as relating to a subject 
of no public moment, and likely to crowd out better matter. But we do not 
see it, and in it goes: Well: John Smith, who ‘ acknowledges the corn’ as to 
being accidentally drunk and getting into the watch-house, is not willing to 
rest under the imputation of being hatched-faced and having mouse-colored 
whiskers, retains Mr. Richard Cooper—for he could not do better—and com- 
mences an action for libel against us. We take the best legal advice, and are 
told that we must demur to the Declaration—that is, go before a court without 
jury, where no facts can be shown, and maintain that. the matter charged as 
uttered by us is not libelous. But Mr. R. Cooper meets us there and says justly : 
‘ How is the court to decide without evidence that this matter is not libelous ? 
If it was written and inserted for the express purpose of ridiculing and bring- 
ing into contempt my client, it clearly zs libelous. And then as to damages : 
My client is neither rich nor a great man, but his character, in his own circle, 
is both dear and valuable to him. We shall be. able to show on trial that he 
was on the point of contracting marriage with the daughter of the keeper of 
the most fashionable and lucrative oyster-cellar in Orange street, whose 
nerves were so shocked at the idea of her intended having a ‘ hatchet face and 
mouse-colored whiskers,’ that she fainted outright on reading the paragraph 
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(copied from your paper into the next day’s ‘Sun’), and was not brought te 
until a whole bucket of oysters which she had just opened had been poured 
over her in a hurried mistake for water. Since then, she has frequent relapses 
and shuddering, especially when my client’s name is mentioned, and utterly 
refuses to see or speak of him. The match is dead broke, and my client loses 
thereby a capital home, where victuals are more plentiful and the supply more 
steady than it has been his fortune to find them for the last year or two. He 
loses, with all this, a prospective interest in the concern, and is left utterly 
without business or means of support except this suit. Besides, how can you 
tell, in the absence of all testimony, that the editor was not paid to insert this — 
villanous description of my client, by some envious rival for the affections of 
the oyster-maid, who calculates both to gratify his spite and advance his lately 
hopeless wooing? In that case, it certainly is a libel. We affirm this to be 
the case, and you are bound to presume that itis. The demurrer must be 
overruled.’ And so it must be. No judge could decide otherwise. 

“ Now we are thrown back upon a dilemma: Hither we must plead Justifica- 
tion, in which case we admit that our publication was on its face a libel; and 
now, woe to us if we cannot prove Mr. Cooper’s client’s face as sharp, and his 
whiskers of the precise color as stated. A shade more or less ruins us. For, be 
it known, by attempting a Justification we have not merely admitted our of- 
fense to be a libel, but our plea is an aggravation of the libel, and entitles the 
plaintiff to recover higher and more exemplary damages. But we have just 
one chance more: to plead the general issue—to wit, that we did not libel the 
said John Smith, and go into court prepared to show that we had no malice 
toward or intent to injure Mr. Smith, never heard of him before, and have done 
all we knew how to make him reparation—in short, that we have done and in- 
tended nothing which brings us fairly within the iron grasp of the law of libel. 
But here again, while trying our best to get in somehow a plea of Not Guilty, 
we have actually pleaded Guilty !—so says the Supreme Court law of New 
York—our admitted publication (no matter of what) concerning John Smith 
proves irresistibly that we have libeled him—-we are not entitled in any way 
whatever to go to the Jury with evidence tending to show that our publication 
is not a libel—or, in overthrow of the legal presumption of malice, to show 
that there actually was none. All that we possibly can offer must be taken 
into account merely in mitigation of damages. Our hide is on the fence, you 
see, any how. 

“ But to return to Richard’s argument at Ballston. He put very strongly 
against us the fact that our Fonda correspondent (see Declaration above) con- 
sidered Fenimore’s verdict there a meager one. ‘ Gentlemen of the jury,’ said 
he, ‘see how these editors rejoice and exult when they get off with so light a 
verdict as $400! ° They consider it a triumph over the law and the defendant 
They don’t consider that amount anything. If you mean to vindicate the laws 
and the character of my client, you see yor must give much more than this.’ 
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This was a good point, but not quite fair. The exultation over the ‘ meaget 
verdict? was expressly in view of the fact, that the cause was undefended—that 
Fenimore and his counsel had it all their own way, evidence, argument, charge, 
and all. Still, Richard had a good chance here to appeal for a large verdict, 
and he did it well. ' 

On one other point Richard talked more like a cheap lawyer and less like 
a—like what we had expected of him—than through the general course of his 
argument. In his pleadings, he had set forth Horace Greeley and Thomas Mc- 
Elrath as Editors and Proprietors of the Tribune, and we readily enough ad- 
mitted whatever he chose to assert about us except the essential thing in dis 
pute between us. Well, on the strength of this he puts it to the Court and 
Jury, that Thomas McElrath is one of the Editors of the Tribune, and that 
be, being (having been) a lawyer, would have been in Court to defend this 
suit, if there was any valid defense to be made. This, of course, went very 
hard against us; and it was to no purpose that we informed him that Thomas 
McElrath, though legally implicated in it, had nothing to do practically with 
this matter—(all which he knew very well long before)—and that the other 
defendant is the man who does whatever libeling is done in the Tribune, and 
holds himself everywhere responsible for it. We presume there is not much 
doubt even so far off as Cooperstown as to who edits the Tribune, and who 
wrote the editorial about the Fonda business. (In point of fact, the real and 
palpable defendant in this suit never even conversed with his partner a quar- 
ter of an hour altogether about this subject, considering it entirely his own 
job ; and the plaintiff himself, in conversation with Mr. McElrath, in the pres- 
ence of his attorney, had fully exonerated Mr. M. from anything more than 
legal liability.) But Ricbard was on his legs as a lawyer—he pointed to the 
seal on his bond—and therefore insisted that Thomas McElrath was art and 
part in the alleged libel, not only legally, but actually, and would have been 
present to respond to it if-he had deemed it susceptible of defense! As a 
lawyer, we suppose this was right; but, as an Hditor and a man, we could not 
have done it.” 


‘Richard’ gave way, and ‘ Horace’ addressed the jury in a speech 
of fifty minutes, which need not be inserted here, because all its 
leading ideas are contained in the narrative. It was a convincing 
argument, so far as the reason and justice of the case were concern- 
ed;, and, in any court where reason and justice bore sway, would 
have gained the case. “Should you find, gentleman,” concluded 
Mr. Greeley, ‘‘ that I had no right to express an opinion as to the 
honor and magnanimity of Mr. Cooper, in pushing his case to a trial 
as related, you will of course compel me to pay whatever damage 
has been done to his character by such expression, followed and ac 
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companied by his own statement of the whole matter. I will not 
predict your estimate, gentlemen, but I may express my profound 
conviction that no opinion which Mr. Cooper might choose to express 
of any act of my life—no construction he could put upon my con- 
duct or motives, cowld possibly damage me to an extent which 
would entitle or incline me to ask damages at your hands. 

“But, gentlemen, you are bound to consider—you cannot refuse 
to consider, that if you condemn me to pay any sum whatever for 
this expression of my opinions on his conduct, you thereby seal your 
own lips, with those of your neighbors and countrymen, against any 
such expression in this or any other case; you will no longer have 
a right to censure the rich man who harasses his poor neighbor with 
vexatious lawsuits merely to oppress and ruin him, but will be lia- 
ble by your own verdict to prosecution and damages whenever you 
shall feel constrained to condemn what appears to you injustice, op- 
pression, or littleness, no matter how flagrant the case may be. 

“Gentlemen of the Jury, my character, my reputation are in your 
hands. I think I may say that I commit them to your keeping un- 
tarnished ; I will not doubt that you will return them to me unsul- 
lied. I ask of you no mercy, but justice. I have not sought this 
issue; but neither have I feared nor shunned it. Should you render 
the verdict against me, I shall deplore far more than any pecuniary 
consequence the stigma of Jibeler which your verdict would tend to 
cast upon me—an imputation which I was never, till now, called to 
repel before a jury of my countrymen, But, gentlemen, feeling no 
consciousness of deserving such a stigma—feeling, at this moment, 
as ever, a profound conviction that J do not deserve it, I shall yet 
be consoled by the reflection that many nobler and worthier than I 
have suffered far more than any judgment here could inflict on me 
for the Rights of Free Speech and Opinion—the right of rebuking 
oppression and meanness in the language of manly sincerity and 
honest feeling. By their example, may I still be upheld and 
strengthened. Gentlemen, I fearlessly await your decision |” 

Mr. Greeley resumes his narrative : 


“Mr. J. Fenimore Cooper summed up in person the cause for the prosecution. 
He commenced by giving at length the reasons which had induced him to 
bring this suit in Saratoga. The last and only one that made any impression 
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on our mind was this, that he had heard a great deal of good of the people of 
Saratoga, and wished to form a better acquaintance with them. (Of course 
this desire was very flattering; but we hope the Saratogans won’t feel toa 
proud to speak to common folks hereafter, for we want liberty to go there again 
next summer.) 

“ Mr. Cooper now walked into the Public Press andkits a:leged abuses, arro- 
gant pretensions, its interference in this case, probable motives, etc., but the 
public are already aware of his sentiments respecting the Press, and would 
not thank us to recapitulate them. His stories of editors publishing trath and 
falsehood with equal relish may have foundation in individual cases, but cer- 
tainly none in general practice. No class of men spend a tenth part so much 
time or money in endeavoring to procure the earliest and best information 
from all quarters, as it is their duty to do. Occasionally an erroneous or ut- 
terly false statement gets into print and is copied-—for editors cannot intuitive- 
ly separate all truth from falsehood—but the evil arises mainly from the cir- 
cumstance that ethers than editors are often the spectators of events demand- 
ing publicity; since. we cannot tell where the next man is to be killed, or the 
“next storm rage, or the next important cause to be*tried: if we had the 
power of prophecy, it would then be time to invent some steam-lightning 
balloon, and have a reporter ready on the spot the moment before any notablo 
event should occur. This would do it; but now we luckless editors must too 
often depend on the observation and reports of those who are less observant, 
less careful, possibly in some cases less sagacious, than those of our own tribe. 
Our limitations are not unlike those of Mr. Weller, Junior, as stated while 
under cross-examination in the case of Bardell vs. Pickwick : 

“Yes, I have eyes,’ replied Sam, ‘and that’s just it. Ifthey was a pair 
of patent double million magnifyin’ gas microscopes of hextra power, p’raps 
I might be able to see through a flight of stairs and a deal door, but bein’ 
only eyes, you see, my wision’s limited.’ 

“Fenimore proceeded to consider our defense, which he used up in five min- 
utes, by pronouncing it no defence at all! It had nothing to do with the mat- 
ter in issue whatever, and we must be very green if we meant to be serious 
in offering it. (We were rather green in Supreme Court libel law, that’s a 
fact ; but we were put to school soon after, and have already run up quite a 
little bill for tuition, which is one sign of progress.) His Honor the Judge 
would tell the Jury that our law was no law whatever, or had nothing to do 
with this case. (So he did—Cooper was right here.) In short, our speech 
could not have been meant to apply to this case, but was probably the scrap- 
ings of our editorial closet-—mere odds and ends—what the editors call ‘ Ba- 
laam. Here followed a historical digression, concerning what editors call 
‘ Balaam,’ which, as it was intended to illustrate the irrelevancy of our whole 
argument, we thought very pertinent. It wound up with what was meant for 
p joke about Balaam and his ass, which of course was a good thing; but its 
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point wholly escaped us, and we believe the auditors were equally unfurtunate. 
However, the wag himself appreciated and enjoyed it. 

“ There were several other jokes (we suppose they were) uttered in the course 
of this lively speech, but we did n’t get into their merits, (probably not being 
in the best humor for joking ;) but one we remembered because it was really 
good, and came down toour comprehension. Fenimore was replying to our 
remarks about the ‘handsome Mr. Effingham,’ (see speech,) when he observed 
that if we should sue him for libel in ‘ pronouncing us not handsome, he should 
not plead the General Issue, but Justify. That was a neat hit, and well 
planted. We can tell him, however, that if the Court should rule as hard 
against him-as it does against editors when they undertake to justify, he would 
find it difficult to get in the testimony to establish a matter even so plain as 
our plainness. 

“Fenimore now took up the Fonda libel suit, and fought the whole battle 
over again, from beginning to end. Now we had scarcely touched on this, sup- 
posing that, since we did not justify, we could only refer to the statements 
contained in the publications put in issue between us, and that the Judge 
would check us, if we went beyond these. Fenimore, however, had no trou- 
ble; said whatever he pleased—much of which would have been very perti- 
nent if je, instead of we, had been on trial—showed that he did not believe 
anything of Mr. Weed’s family being sick at the time of the Fonda Trials, 
why he did not, &., &e. We thought he might have reserved all this till we 
got down to dinner, which everybody was now hungry for, and where it would 
have been more in place than addressed to the Jury. : 

“ Knowing what we positively did and do of the severe illness of the wife 
of Mr. Weed, and the dangerous state of his eldest daughter at the time of the 
Fonda Trials in question—regarding them as we do—the jokes attempted to 
be cut by Fenimore over their condition—his talk of the story growing up 
from one girl to the mother and three or four daughters——his fun about their 
probably having the Asiatie cholera among them or some other contagious 
disease, &c., &é., however it may have sounded to others, did seem to us 
rather inhu Hallo there! we had like to have put our foot right into it 
again, after all our tuition. We mean to say, considering that, just the day 
before, Mr. Weed had been choked by his counsel into surrendering at dis- 
cretion to Fenimore, being assured (correctly) by said counsel that, as the law 
is now expounded and administered by the Supreme Court, he had no earthly 
choise but to bow his neck to the yoke, pay all that might be claimed of him 
and publish whatever humiliations should be required, or else prepare to be 
immediately ruined by the suits which Fenimore and Richard had already 
sommenced or were getting ready for him—considering all this, and how much 
Mr. Weed has paid and must pay towards his subsistence—how keenly W. has 
had to smart for speaking his mind of him—we did not think that Feni- 
more’s talk at this time and place of Weed’s family, and of Weed himself aa 
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a man so paltry that he would pretend sickness in his family as an excuse to 
kkeep away from Court, and resort to trick after trick to put off his case for a 
day or two—it seemed to us, considering the present relations of the parties, 
most ungen—— There we go again!* We mean to say that the whole of this 
part of Mr. Cooper’s speech grated upon our feelings rather harshly. We be- 
lieve that isn’t a libel. (This talking with a gag in the mouth ig rather awk- 
ward at first, but well get the hang of it in time. Have patience with us, 
Fenimore on one side and the Public on the other, till we nick it.) 
* * * * * * * * * 

“ Personally, Fenimore treated us pretty well on this trial-—let us thank 
him for that—and so much the more that he did tt quite at the expense of his 
consistency and his logic. For, after stating plumply that he ¢onsidered us 
the best of the whole Press-gang he had been fighting with, he yet went on to 
argue that all we had done and attempted with the intent of rendering him strict 
justice, had been in aggravation of our original trespass! Yes, there he stood, 
saying one moment that we were, on the whole, rather a clever fellow, and 
every other arguing that we had done nothing but to injure him wantonly and 
maliciously at first, and then all in our power to aggravate that injury! 
(What a set the rest of us must be !) 

‘“‘ And here is where he hit us hard for the first time. He had talked over 
ay hour without gaining, as we could perceive, an inch of ground. When his 
compliment was put in, we supposed he was going on to say he was satisfied 
with our explanation of the matter and our intentions to do him justice, and 
would now throw up the case. But instead of this he took a sheer the other 
way, and came down upon us with the assertion that our publishing his state- 
ment of the Fonda business with our comments, was an aggravation of our 
original offense—was in effect adding insult to injury ! 

* * * * * * * 

“There was a little point made by the prosecution which seemed to us foo 
little. Our Fonda letter had averred that Cooper had three libel-suits coming 
off there at that Circuit—two against Webb, one against Weed. Richard and 
Fenimore argued that this was a lie—the one against Weed was all. The 
nicety of the distinction here taken will be appreciated when we explain that 
the suits against Webb were indictments for libels on J. Fenimore Cooper! 

“We supposed that Fenimore would pile up the law against us, but were 
disappointed. He merely cited the last case decided against an Editor by the 
Supreme Court of this State. Of course, it was very fierce against Editors 
and their libels, but did not strike us as at all meeting the issue we had 
raised, or covering the grounds on which this case ought to have been decided. 

‘Fenimore closed very effectively with an appeal for his character, and a 
picture of the sufferings of his wife and family—his grown-up daughters often 
suffused in tears by these attacks on their father. Some said this was mawk- 
ish, but we consider it good, and think it told. We have a different theory ag 
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fo what the girls were crying for, but we won’t state it lest another dose of 
Supreme Court law be administered to us. (‘Not any more at present, J 
thank ye.’) 

“Fenimore closed something before two o’clock, having spoken over an hout 
anda half. If he had not wasted so much time in promising to make but a 
short speech and to close directly, he could have got through considerably 
sooner. Then he did wrong to Richard by continually recurring to and ful- 
some eulogiums on the argument of ‘my learned kinsman.’ Richard had 
made a good speech and an effective one—no mistake about it—and Fenimore 
must mar it first by needless, provoking interruptions, and then by praises 
which, though deserved, were horribly out of place and out of taste. Feni- 
more, my friend, you and I had better abandon the Bar—we are not likely 
either of us to cut much of a figure there. Let us quit before we make our- 
selves ridiculous. 

‘His Honor Judge Willard occupied a brief half hour in charging the 
Jury. We could not decently appear occupied in taking down this Charge, 
and no one-else did it—so we must speak of it with great cireumspection. That 
he would go dead against us on the Law of the case we knew right well, from 
his decisions and charges on similar trials before. Not having his Law points 
before us, we shall not venture to speak of them. Suffice it to say, that 
they were New York Supreme and Circuit Court Law—no better and no worse 
than he has measured off to several editorial culprits before us. They are 
the settled maxims of the Supreme Court of this State in regard to the law 
of libel as applied to Editors and Newspapers, and we must have been a goose 
to expect any better than had been served out to our betters. The Judge 
was hardly, if at all, at liberty to know or tolerate any other. 

* * * * * * * 

“But we have filled our paper, and must close. The Judge charged very 
hard against us on the facts of the case, as calling for a pretty sizable verdict— 
our legal guilt had of course been settled long before in the Supreme Court. © 

“When the Charge commenced, we would not have given Fenimore the 
first red cent for his verdict; when it closed, we understood that we were 
booked to suffer some. If the Jury had returned a verdict in our favor, 
the Judge must have been constrained by his charge to set it aside, as 
contrary to law. 

“The Jury retired about half-past two, and the rest of us went to dinner. 
The Jury were hungry too, and did not stay out long. On comparing notes, 
there were seven of them for a verdict of $100, two for $200, and three for 
$500. They added these sums up—total $2,600—divided by 12, and the 
dividend was a little over $200; so they catled it $200 damages and six 
cents costs, which of course carries full costs against us. We went back 
from dinner, took the verdict in all meekness, took a sleigh, and struck a 
bee-line for New York.” 
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“Thus for the Tribune the rub-a-dub is over; the adze we trust laid aside , 
the staves all in their places; the hoops tightly driven; and the heading not 
particularly out of order. Nothing remains but to pay piper, or cooper, or 
whatever; and that shall be promptly attended to. 

“Yes, Fenimore shall have his $200. To be sure, we don’t exactly see how 
we came to owe him that sum; but he has won it, and shall be paid. ‘The 
court awards it, and the law doth give it.’ We should like to meet him and 
have a social chat over the whole business, now it is over. There has been a 
good deal of fun in it, come to look back; and if he has as little ill-will to- 
ward us as we bear to him, there shall never be another hard thought between 
us. We don’t blame him a bit for the whole matter; he thought we injured 
him, sued us, and yot his pay. Since the Jury have cut down his little bill 
from $3,000 to $200, we won’t higgle a bit about the balance, but pay it on 
sight. In fact, we rather like*the idea of being so munificent a patron (for 
our means) of American Literature; and are glad to do anything for one of 
the most creditable (of old) of our authors, who are now generally reduced to 
any shift for a living by that grand National rascality and greater folly, the 
denial of International Copyright. (‘My pensive public,’ don’t flatter yourself _ 
that we are to be rendered mealy-mouthed toward you by our buffeting. We 
shall put it to your iniquities just as straight as a loon’s leg, calling a spade 
a spade, and not an oblong garden implement, until the judicial construction 
of the law of libel shall take another hitch, and its penalties be invoked to 
shield communities as well as individuals from censure for their transgressione 
Till then, keep a bright look out !) 

“ And Richard, too, shall have his share of ‘the spoils of victory.’ He has 
earned them fairly, and, in the main, like a gentleman—making us no need- 
less trouble, and we presume no needless expense. All was fair and above 
board, save some little specks in his opening of the case, which we noticed 
some hours ago, and have long since forgiven. For the rest, we rather like 
what we have seen of him; and if anybody has any law business in Otsego, or 
any libel suits to prosecute anywhere, we heartily recommend Richard to do 
the work, warranting the client to be handsomely taken in and done for 
throughout. (There’s a puff, now, aman may be proud of. We don’t give 
such every day out of pure kindness. It was Fenimore, we believe, that said 
on the trial, that our word went a great way in this country.) Can we say a 
good word for you, gallant foeman? Well praise any thing of yours we 
have read except the Monikins. 

“But sadder thoughts rush in on us in closing. Our case is well enough, 
or of no moment; but we cannot resist the conviction that by the result of 
these Cooper libel-suits, and by the Judicial constructions which produce that 
result, the Liberty of the Press—its proper influence and respectability, itg 
power to rebuke wrong and to exert a salutary influence upon the Public Mor: 
als is fearfully impaired We do not see how any paper can exist, and speak 
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and act worthily and usefully in this State, without subjecting itself daily te 
innumerable, unjust and crushing prosecutions and indictments for libel 
Even if Juries could have nerves of iron to say and do what they really think 
right between man and man, the costs of such prosecution would ruin any 
journal. But the Liberty of the Press has often been compelled to appeal 
from the bench to the people. It will do so now, and we will nut doubt with 
success. Let not, then, the wrong-doer who is cunning enough to keep the 
blind side of the law, the swindling banker who has spirited away the means 
of the widow and orphan, the libertine who has dragged a fresh victim to his 
lair, imagine that they are permanently shielded, by this misapplication of 
the law of libel, from fearless exposure to public scrutiny and indignation by 
the eagle gaze of an unfettered Press. Clouds and darkness may for the 
moment rest upon it, but they cannot, in the nature of things, endure. In 
the very gloom of its present humiliation we read the prediction of its speedy 
and certain restoration to its rights and its true dignity—to a sphere not of 
legal sufferance merely, but of admitted usefulness and honor.” 


This narrative, which came within three-quarters of a column of 
filling the entire inside of the Tribune, and must have covered fifty 
pages of foolscap, was written at the rate of about a column an 
hour. It set the town laughing, elicited favorable notices from more 
than two hundred papers, and provoked the novelist to new anger, 
and another suit; in which the damages were laid at three thousand 
dollars. ‘We have a lively trust, however,” said the offending edi- 
tor, ‘that we shall convince the jury that we do not owe him the 
first red cent of it.” This is one paragraph of the new complaint : 


“ And the said plaintiff further says and avers that the syllables inhu, fol- 
lowed by a dash, when they occur in the publication hereinafter set forth, as 
follows, to wit, inhu , Were meant and intended by the said defendants for 
the word inhuman, and that the said defendants, in using the aforesaid sylla- 
ples, followed by a dash as aforesaid, in connection with the context, intended 
to convey, amd did convey, the idea that the said plaintiff, on the occasion re- 
ferred to in that part of said publication, had acted in an inhuman manner. 
And the said plaintiff also avers that the syllable ungen, followed py a dash, 
as follows, to wit, ungen , when they occur in the publication hereinafter 
set forth, were meant and intended by the said defendants either for the word 
ungenerous or the word ungentlemanly, and that the said defendants, in using 
the syllables last aforesaid, followed by a dash as aforesaid, in connection with 
the context, intended to convey, and did convey, the idea that the said plain- 
tiff, on the oceasinn referred to in that part of said publication, had acted 
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either in a most ungencrous or a most ungentlemanly manner, to wit, at the 
place and in the county aforesaid.” 


In an article commenting upon the writ, the editor, after repel- 
ling the charge, that his account of the trial was ‘replete with 
errors of fact,’ pointedly addressed his distmguished adversary thus: 


“But, Fenimore, do hear reason a minute. This whole business is ridicu 
lous. If you would simply sue those of the Press-gang who displease you, it 
would not be so bad; but you sue and write too, which is not the fair thing. 
What use in belittling the profession of Literature by appealing from its 
courts to those of Law? We ought to litigate upward, not down. Now, Fen- 
imore, you push a very good quill of your own except when you attempt te 
be funny—there you break down. But in the way of cutting and slashing you 
are No. one, and you don’t seem averse to it either. Then why not settle 
this difference at the point of the pen? We hereby tender you a column a 
day of. The Tribune for ten days, promising to publish verbatim whatever you 
may write and put your name to—and to publish it in both our daily and- 
weekly papers. You may give your view of the whole controversy between 
yourself and the Press, tell your story of the Ballston Trial, and cut us up to 
your heart’s content. We will further agree not to write over two columns in 
reply to the whole. Now why is not this better than invoking the aid of John 
Doe and Richard Roe (no offense to Judge W. and your ‘learned kinsman!’) 
in the premises? .Be wise, now, most chivalrous antagonist, and don’t detract 
from the dignity of your profession !”? 


Mr. Cooper, we may infer, became wise; for the suit never came 
to trial; nor did he accept the Tribune’s offer of a column a day 
for ten days. For one more editorial article on the subject room 
must be afforded, and with that, our chapter on the Oeoperage of 
the Tribune may have an end. 


“Our friend Fenimore Cooper, it will be remembered, chivalrously declared, 
in his summing up at Ballston, that if we were to sue him for a libel in assert- 
ing our personal uncomeliness, he should nct plead the General Issue, but 
Justify. To a plain man, this would seem an easy and safe course. But let 
us try it: Fenimore has the audacity to say we are not handsome ; we employ 
Richard—we presume he has no aversion to a good fee, even if made of the 
Editorial ‘sixpences’ Fenimore dilated on—and commence our action, laying 
the venue in St. Lawrence, Alleghany, or some other county where our personal 
appearance is not notorious; and, if the Judge should be a friend of ours, so 
much the better. Well: Fenimore boldly pleads Justification, thinking it as 
easy as not. But how is he to establish it? We of course should not be se 
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green as to attend the Trial in person on such an issue—no man is obliged to 
make out his adversary’s case—but would leave it all to Richard, and the 
help the Judge might properly give him. So the case is on, and Fenimore 
undertakes the Justification, which of course admits and aggravates the hbel ; 
s0 our side is all made out. But let us see how he gets along: of course, he 
will not think of offering witnesses to swear point-blank that we are homely— 
that, if he did not know it, the Judge would soon tell him would be a simple 
opinion, which would not do to go to a Jury; he must present facts. 

“ Fenimore.—‘ Well, then, your Honor, I offer to prove by this witness that 
the plaintiff is tow-headed, and half bald at that; he is long-legged, gaunt, 
and most cadaverous of visage—ergo, homely.’ 

“ Judge How does that follow? Light hair and fair face bespeak a 
purely Saxon ancestry, and were honorable in the good old days: J rule that 
they are comely. Thin locks bring out the phrenological developments, you 
see, and give dignity and massiveness to the aspect; and as to slenderness, 
what do our dandies lace for if thatis not graceful? They ought to know 
what is attractive, I reckon. No, sir, your proof is irrelevant, and I rule it 
out.’ 

‘¢ Fenimore (the sweat starting)‘ Well, your Honor, I have evidenve to 
prove the said plaintiff slouching in dress; goes bent like a hoop, and so cock 
ing in gait that he walks down both sides of a street at once.’ 

“ Judge.—‘ That to prove homeliness ? I hope you don’t expect a man of 
ideas to spend his precious time before a looking-glass? It would be robbing 
the public. ‘Bent,’ do you say? Isn’t the curve the true line of beanty, 
I’d like to know? Where were you brought up? As to walking, you don’t 
expect “a man of mark,” as you called him at Ballston, to be quite as dapper 
and pert as a footman, whose walk is his hourly study and his nightly dream 
and perfection the sum of his ambition! Great ideas of beauty you must 
have! That evidence won’t answer,’ 

“Now, Fenimore, brother in adversity! wouldn’t you begin to have a re- 
alizing sense of your awful situation? Would n’t you begin to wish yourself 
somewhere else, and a great deal further, before you came into Court to jus- 
tify legally an opinion? Wouldn’t you begin to perceive that the application 
cf the Law of Libel in its strictness to a mere expression of opinion is absurd, 
mistaken, and tyrannical ? 

“Of course, we shan’t take advantage of your exposed and perilous condi- 
tion, for we are meek and forgiving, with a hearty disrelish for the machinery 
of the law. But if we had a mind to take hold of you, with Richard to help 
us, and the Supreme Court’s ruling in actions of libel at our back, would n’t 
sou catch it? We should get the whole Fund back again, and give a dinner 
to the numerous Editorial contributors. That dinner would be worth attend- 
ing, Fenimore; and we’ll warrant the jokes to average a good deal better than 
those you cracked in your speech at Ballston.” 


CHAP Th XV LT. 
THE TRIBUNE CONTINUES. 


‘The Special Express system-—Night adventures of Enoch Ward—Gig Express— £5 
press from Halifax—Baulked by the snow-drifts —Party warfare then—Books pub 
lished by Greeley and McElrath—Course of the Tribune—The Editor travels— 
Scenes in Washington—An incident of travel—Clay and Frelinghuysen—The exer 
tions of Horace Greeley—Results of the defeat--The Tribune and Slavery—Burn 
ing of the Tribune Building—The Editor’s reflections upon the fire. 


Wuat gunpowder, improved fire-arms, and drilling have done for 
war, the railroad and telegraph have done for the daily press, 
uatnely, reduced success to an affair of calculation and expenditure. 
Twelve years ago, there was a chance for the display of individual 
enterprise, daring, prowess, in procuring news, and, above all, in be- 
ing the jirst to announce it; which was, is, and ever will be, the 
point of competition with daily papers. Those were the days of 
the Special Expresses, which appear to have been run, regardless 
of expense, horseflesh, and safety, and in the running of which in- 
credible things were achieved. Not reporters alone were then 
sent to remote places to report an expected speech. The reporters 
were accompanied, sometimes, by a rider, sometimes by a corps of 
printers with fonts of type, who set up the speech on the special 
steamboat as fast as the reporters could write it out, and had it 
ready for the press before the steamboat reached the city. Wonder- 
ful things were done by special express in those days; for the com- 
petition between the rival papers was intense beyond description. 

Take these six paragraphs from the Tribune as the sufficient and 
striking record of a state of things long past away. They need nu 
explanation or connecting remark. Perhaps they will astonish the 
young reader rather : 


‘The Governor's Message reached Wall street last evening, at nine. The 
contract was for three riders and ten relays of horses, and the Express was te 
start at 12 o’clock, M., and reach this city at 10 in the evening. It is not 
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known here whether the arrangements at the other end of the route were 
Btrictly adhered to; but if they were, and the Express started at the hour 
agreed upon, it came through in nine hours, making but a fraction less than 
eighteen miles an hour, which seems almost incredible. It is not impossible 
that it started somewhat before the time agreed upon, and quite likely that ex- 
tra riders and horses were employed; but be that as it may, the dispatch is 
almost—if not quite—unparalleled in this country.” 


“ Our express, (Mr. Enoch Ward,) with returns of the Connecticut Election, 
left New Haven Monday evening, in a light sulky, at twenty-five minutes be- 
fore ten o’clock, having been detained thirty-five minutes by the non-arrival 
of the Express locomotive from Hartford. He reached Stamford—forty miles 
from New Haven—in three hours. Here it commenced snowing, and the night 
was so exceedingly dark that he could not travel without much risk. He kept 
on, however, with commendable zeal, determined not to be conquered by any 
ordinary obstacles. Just this side of New Rochelle, and while descending a 
hill, he had the misfortune to run upon a horse which was apparently stand- 
ing still in the road. The horse was mounted by a man who must have been 
asleep ; otherwise he would have got out of the way. The breast of the horse 
came in contact with the sulky between the wheel and the shaft. The effect 
of the concussion was to break the wheel of the sulky by wrenching out nearly 
all the spokes. The night was so dark that nothing whatever could be seen, 
and it is not known whether the horse and the stranger received any material 
injury. Mr. Ward then took the harness from his horse, mounted him with- 
out a saddle, and came on to this city, a distance of seventeen miles, arriving 

‘at five o'clock on Tuesday morning.” 


“Tt will be recollected that a great ado was made upon the receipt in this 
city of the Acadia’s news by two of our journals, inasmuch as no other paper 
received the advices, one of them placarding the streets with announcements 
that the news was received by special and exclusive express. Now, the facts 
are these: The Acadia arrived at Boston at half-past three o’clock, the cars 
leaving at four; in coming to her wharf she struck her bow against the dock 
and immediately reversed her wheels, put out again into the bay, and did 
not reach her berth until past four. But two persons, belonging to the offices 
of the Atlas and Times, jumped on board at the moment the ship struck the 
wharf, obtained their packages, and threw them into the water, whence they 
were taken and put into a gig and taken to the depét. ‘Thus,’ said the Com- 
mercial, from which we gather the facts stated above ‘the gig was the “ Spe- 
ciai Express,” and its tremendous run was from Long Wharf to the depdt— 


pbout one mile !’? 


“The news by the next steamer is looked for with intense interost, and in 
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order to place it before our readers at an early moment, we made arrange< 
ments some weeks since to start a horse Express from Halifax across Nova 
Scotia to the Bay of Fundy, there to meet a powerful steamer which will 
convey our Agent and Messenger to Portland. At the latter place we rum 
a Locomotive Express to Boston, whence we express it by steam and horse- 
power to New York. Should no unforeseen accident occur, we will be enabled 
by this Express to publish the news in New York some ten, or perhaps fifteen _ 
or twenty hours before the arrival of the steamer in Boston. The extent of 
this enterprise may in part be judged of by the fact, that we pay no less than 
Highteen Hundred Dollars for the single trip of the steamer on the Bay of 
Fundy! It is but fair to add that, in this Express, we were joined from the 
commencement by the Sun of this city, and the North American of Phila- 
delphia; and the Journal of Commerce has also since united with us in the 
enterprise.” 


“We were beaten with the news yesterday morning, owing to circumstances 
which no human energy could overcome. In spite of the great snow-storm, 
which covered Nova Seotia with drifts several feet high, impeding and oft®n 
overturning our express-sleigh—in defiance of hard ice in the Bay of Fundy 
and this side, often 18 inches thick, through which our steamboat had to plow 
her way—we brought the news through to Boston in thirty-one hours from 
Halifax, several hours ahead of the Cambria herself. Thence it ought to have 
reached this city by 6 o’clock yesterday morning, in ample season to have 
gone south in the regular mail train. It was delayed, however, by unforeseen 
and unavoidable disasters, and only reached New Haven after it should have 
been in this city. From New Haven it was brought hither in four hours and 
a half by our ever-trusty rider, Enoch Ward, who never lets the grass grow to 
the heels of his horses. He came in a little after 11 o’clock, but the rival ex- 


press had got inover two hours earlier, having made the shortest run from 
Boston on record.” 


“The Portland Bulletin has been unintentionally led into the gross error of 
believing the audacious fabrication that Bennett's express came through to 
this city in seven hours and five minutes from Boston, beating ours five or six 
hours! That express left Boston at 11 P. M. of Wednesday, and arrived here 
20 minutes past 9 on Thursday—actual time on the road, over ten hours. The 
Bulletin further says that our express was sixteen hours on the road. Nosuch 
thing. We lost some fifteen minutes at the ferry on the east side of Boston. 
Then a very short time (instead of an hour and a half, as is reported by the 
express) in finding our agent in Boston; then an hour in firing up an engine and 
getting away from Boston, where all should have been ready for us, but was not. 
The locomotive was over two hours in making the run to Worcester—42 miles— 
though the Herald runner who came “hrough on the arrival of the Cambria 
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xome time after, was carried over it in about half the time, with not one fourth 
the delay we en:ountered at the depot in Boston. (We could guess how all 
this was brought about, but it would answer no purpose now.) At Worcester, 
Mr, Twitchell (whom our agent on this end had only been able to find on 
Tuesday, having been kept two days on the route to Boston by a storm, and 
then finding Mr. T. absent in New Hampshire) was found in bed, but got up 
and put off, intending to ride but one stage. At its end, however, he found 
the rider he had hired sick, and had to come along himself. At one stopping- 
place, he found his horse amiss, and had to buy one before he could proceed. 
When he reached Hartford (toward morning) there was no engine fired up, no 
one ready, and another hour was lost there. At New Haven our rider was 
asleep, and much time was lost in finding him and getting off. Thus we lost 
in delays,which we could not foresee or prevent,over three hours this side of 
Boston ferry,—the Cambria having arrived two or three days earlier than she 
was expected, before our arrangements could be perfected, and on the only 
night of the week that the rival express could have beaten even our bad time, 
—the Long Island Railroad being obstructed with snow both before and after- 
ward. The Herald express came in at 20 mimutes past 9; our express was 
here at 15 minutes past 12, or less than three hours afterward. Such are 

~ the facts. The express for the U.S. Gazette crossed the ferry to Jersey City 
at 104 instead of 114, as we mis-stated recently.” 


That will do for the curiosities of the Special Express. Another 
feature has vanished from the press of this country, since those 
paragraphs were written. The leading journals are no longer party 
journals. There are no parties; and this fact has changed the look, 
and tone, and manner of newspapers in a remarkable degree. As 
a curiosity of old-fashioned party politics, and as an illustration of 
the element in which and with which our hero was compelled oc- 
casionally to labor, I am tempted to insert here a few paragraphs 
of one of his day-of-the-election articles, Think of the Tribune of 
to-day, and judge of the various progress it and the country have 
made, since an article like the following could have seemed at home 
in its columns. 


THE WARDS ARE AWAKE! 


“OLD FIRST! Steady and true! A split on men has aroused her to 
bring out her whole force, which will tell nobly on the Mayor. Friends! fight 
oat your Collector, split fairly, like men, and be good friends as ever at sunset 
to-day ; but be sure not to throw away ~our Assistant Alderman. We set 
you down 600 for Robert Smith. 

14 
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“SAUCY SECOND! Never a Loco has a look here! Our friends are uni 
ted, and have done their work, though making no noise about it. We count 
on 400 for Smith. 

“GALLANT THIRD! You are wanted for the full amount! Things ara 
altogether too sleepy bere. Why won’t somebody run stump, or get up a 
volunteer ticket? We see that the Loco-Foco Collector has Whig ballots 
printed with his name on them! This ought to arouse all the friends of the 
clean Whig Ticket. Come out, Whigs of the Third! and pile up 700 major-; 
ity for Robert Smith! One less is unworthy of you; and you can give more 
if you try. But let it go at 700.” ; 

* * * * * * * * * 

“BLOODY SIXTH! We won’t tell all we hope from this ward, but we 
know Ald. Crotius is popular, as is OwEN W. Brennan, our Collector, and 
we feel quite sure of their election. We know that yesterday the Locos were 
afraid Shaler would decline, as they said his friends would vote for Crolius 
rather than Emmons, who is rather foo well known. We concede 300 major- 
ity to Morris, but our friends can reduce it to 200 if they work right.” 

* * * * * * * * 

“EMPIRE EIGHTH! shall your faithful GepNey be defeated? Has he 
not deserved better at your hands? And Sweet, too, he was foully cheated 
out of his election last year by Loco-Foco fire companies brought in from the 2 
Fifteenth, and prisoners imported from Blackwell’s Island. Fighteen of them 
in one house! You owe it to your candidates to elect them—you owe it still 
more to yourselyes—and yet your Collector quarrel makes us doubt a little. 
Whigs of the Eighth! resolve to carry your Alderman and you witt! Any. 
how, Robert Smith will have a majority—we’ll state it moderately at 200.” 

* * * * * * * * 

“BLOOMING TWELFTH! The Country Ward is steadily improving, po- , 
litically as well as physically. The Whigs run their popular Alderman of 
last year; the Locos have made a most unpopular Ticket, which was only 
forced down the throats of many by virtue of the bludgeon. Heads were 
cracked like walnuts the night the ticket was agreed to. We say 50 for 
Smith, and the clean Whig ticket.” 

* * * x * * * * 

“ Whigs of New York! THE pAy Is yours IF you witt! But if you 
skulk to your chimney corners and let such a man as Rosert SmitH be 
neaten by Robert H. Morris, you will deserve to be cheated, plundered and 
trampled on as you have been. But, No! you wit, nor! On for Smiru 
anv Victory !” 


We now turn over, with necessary rapidity, the pages of the 
third and fourth volumes of the Tribune, pausing, here and there, 
when something of interest respecting its editor catches our eye. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED BY GREELEY AND McELRATH. 911 


Greeley and McElrath, we observe, are engaged, somewhat exten 
sively, in the business of publishing books. The Whig Almanac ap- 
pears every year, and sells from fifteen to twenty thousand copies, 
It contains statistics without end, and much literature of what may 
be called the Franklin School—short, practical articles on agricul- 
fure, economy, and morals. ‘Travels on the Prairies,’ Ellsworth’s 
* Agricultural Geology,’ ‘Lardner’s Lectures,’ ‘ Life and Speeches of 
Henry Olay,’ ‘Tracts on the Tariff’ by Horace Greeley, ‘The Farm- 
ers’ Library,’ are among the works published by Greeley and McEl- 
rath in the years 1848 and 1844. The business was not profitable, 
I believe, and gradually the firm relinquished all their publications, 
except only the Tribune and Almanac. September 1st, 1848, the 
Evening Tribune began; the Semi-Weekly, May 17th, 1845. 

Carlyle’s Past and Present, one of the three or four Great Books 
of the present generation, was published in May 1848, from a pri- 
vate copy, entrusted to the charge of Mr. R. W. Emerson. The 
Tribune saw its merit, and gave the book a cordial welcome. 
“This is a great book, a noble book,” it said, in a second notice, 
“ and we take blame to ourself for having rashly asserted, before we 
had read it thoroughly, that the author, keen-sighted at discovering 
Social evils and tremendous in depicting them, was yet blind as to 
their appropriat? remedies. He does see and indicate those reme- 
dies—not entirely and in detail, but in spirit and in substance very 
clearly and forcibly. There has no new work of equal practical 
value with this been put forth by any writer of eminence within 
the century. Although specially addressed to and treating of the 
People of England, its thoughts are of immense value and general 
application here, and we hope many thousand copies of the work 
will instantly be put into circulation.” 

Later in the year the Tribune introduced to the people of the 
United States, the system of Water-OCure, copying largely from En- 
ropean journals, and dilating in many editorial articles on the man- 
ifold and unsuspected virtues of cold water. The Erie Railroad— 
tuat gigantic enterprise—had then and afterwards a powerful friend 
and advocate in the Tribune. In behalf of the unemployed poor, 
the Tribune spoke wisely, feelingly, and often. To the new Native 
American Party, it save no quarter. For Irish Repeal, it fought like 
a tiger. For Protection and Clay, it could not say enough. Upon 
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farmers it urged the duty and policy of high farming. To the strong 
unemployed young men of cities, it said repeatedly and in various 
terms, ‘Go forth into the Fields and Labor with your Hands.’ 

In the autumn, Mr. Greeley made a tour of four weeks in the Fat 
West, and wrote letters to the Tribune descriptive and suggestive. 
In December, he spent a few days in Washington, and gave a sorry 
account of the state of things in that ‘ magnificent mistake.’ 


“To a new comer,” he wrote, “the Capitol wears an imposing appearance: 
Nay, more. Let him view it for the first time by daylight, with the flag of 
the Union floating proudly above it, (indicating that Congress is in session,) 
and, if he be an American, I defy him to repress a swelling of the heart—a 
glow of enthusiastic feeling. Under these free-flowing Stripes and Stars the 
Representatives of the Nation are assembled in Council—under the emblem 
of the National Sovereignty is in action the collective energy and embodiment 
of that Sovereignty. Proud recollections of beneficent and glorious events 
come thronging thickly upon him—of the Declaration of Independence, the 
struggles of the Revolution, and the far more glorious peaceful advances of 
the eagles of Freedom from the Alleghanies to the Falls of St Anthony and 
the banks of the Osage. An involuntary cheer rushes from his heart to his 
lips, and he hastens at once to the Halls of Legislation to witness and listen 
to the displays of patriotic foresight, wisdom and eloquence, there evolved. 

“But here his raptures are chilled instanter. Entering the Capitol, he 
finds its passages a series of blind, gloomy, and crooked Ixbyrinths, through 
which a stranger threads his devious way with difficulty, and not at all with- 
out inquiry and direction, to the door of the Senate or House. Here he is 
met, as everywhere through the edifice, by swarms of superserviceable. under- 
lings, numerous as the frogs of Egypt, eager to manifest their official zeal 
and usefulness by keeping him out or kicking him out again. He retires dis- ~ 
gusted, and again threads the bewildering maze to the gallery, where (if of 
the House) he can only look down on the noisy Bedlam in action below him— 
somebody speaking and nobody listening, but a buzz of conversation, the trot- 
ting of boys, the walking about of members, the writing and folding of let- 
ters, calls to order, cries of question, calls for Yeas and Nays, &., give him 
large opportunities for headache, meager ones for edification. Half an hour 
will usually cure him of all passion for listehing to debates in the House. 
There are, of course, occasions when it is a privilege to be here, but I speak of 
the general scene and impression. 

“To-day, but more especially yesterday, a deplorable spectacle has been 
presented here—a glaring exemplification of the terrible growth and diffusion 
of office-begging. The Loco-Foco House has ordered a clean sweep of all its 
underlings—-door-keepers, porters, messengers, wood-carriers, &c., &c. I care 
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nothing for this, so far as the turned-out are concerned—let them earn a 
living, like other folks—but the swarms of aspirants that invaded every avenus 
and hall of the Capitol, making doubly hideous the dissonance of its hundred 
echoes, were dreadful to contemplate. -Here were hundreds of young boys, 
from twenty down to twelve years of age, deep in the agonies of this debasing 
game, ear-wigging and button-holding, talking of the services of their fathers 
or brothers to ‘the party,’ and getting members to intercéde for them with the 
appointing power. The new door-keeper was in distraction, and had to hide 
behind the Speaker’s chair, where he could not be hunted except by proxy. 
* * * * * * * 

“The situation of the greater number of Clerks in the departments and other 
subordinate office-holders here is deplorable. No matter what are their re- 
spective salaries, the great mass of them are always behind-hand and getting 
more so. When one is dismissed from office, he has no resource, and no 
ability to wait for any, and considers himself, not unnaturally, a ruined man. 
He usually begs to be reinstated, and his wife writes or goes to the Presi- 
dent or Secretary to ery him back into place with an ‘ower-true tale’ of a 
father without hope and children without bread; if repulsed, their prospect 
is dreary indeed. Where office is the sole resource, and its retention depend- 
ent on another’s interest or caprice, there is no slave so pitiable as the 
officer. 

‘Of course, where every man’s livelihood is dependent on a game of chance 
and intrigue, outright gambling is frightfully prevalent. This city is full of 
it in every shape, from the flaunting lottery-office on every corner to the 
secret card-room in every dark recess. Many who come here for office lose 
their last cent in these dens, and have to borrow the means of getting away. 
Such is Washington.” 


One incident of travel, and we turn to the next volume. It oc- 
curred on ‘a Sound steamboat’ in the year of our Lord, 1848: 


‘Two cleanly, well-behaved black men, who had just finished a two years’ 
term of service to their country on a ship-of-war, were returning from Boston 
to their homes in this city. They presented their tickets, showing that they 
had paid full passage through at Boston, and requested berths. But there 
was no place provided for blacks on the boat; they could not be admitted to 
the common cabin, and the clerk informed them that they must walk the deck 
all night, returning them seventy-five cents of their passage-money. We 
saw the captain, and remonstrated on their behalf, and were convinced that 
the fault. was not his. There was no space on the boat for a reom specially 
for blacks (which would probably cost $20 for every $1 it yielded, as it would 
rarely be required, and be could not put whites into it); he had tried to 
make such a room, but could find no place ; anc he but a few days before give 
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a berth in the cabin to a decent, cleanly colored man, when the other pas. 
sengers appointed a committee to wait on him, and tell him that would not 
answer—so he had to turn out the ‘nigger’ to pace the deck through the 
night, count the slow hours, and reflect on the glorious privilege of living in 
a land of liberty, where Slavery and tyranny are demolished, and all men are 
free and equal ! i 

“ Such occurrences- as this might make one ashamed of Human Natute. 
Wo do not believe there is a steamboat in the South where a negro passing a 
night upon it would uot have found a place to sleep.” 


The year 1844 was the year of Clay and Frelinghuysen, Polk and 
Dallas, the year of Nativism and the Philadelphia riots, the year 
of delirious hope and deep despair, the year that finished one era of 
politics and began another, the year of Margaret Fuller and the 
burning of the Tribune office, the year when Horace Greeley show- 
ed his friends how hard a man can work, how little he can sleep, 
and yet live. The Tribune began its fourth volume on the tenth of~ 
April, enlarged one-third in size, with new type, and a modest flour- 
ish of trumpets. It returned thanks to the public for the liberal 
support which had been extended to it from the beginning of its 
career. ‘“ Our gratitude,” said the editor, “is the deeper from our 
knowledge that many of the Wews expressed through our columns 
are unacceptable to a large proportion of our readers. We know 
especially that our advocacy of measures intended to meliorate the 
social condition of the toiling millions (not the purpose, but the 
means), our ardent sympathy with the people of Ireland in their 
protracted, arduous, peaceful struggle to recover some portion of 
the common rights of man, and our opposition to the legal extinc- 
tion of human life, are severally or collectively regarded with ex- 
treme aversion by many of our steadfast patrons, whose liberality 
and confidence is gratefully appreciated.” To the Whig party, of 
which it was “not an organ, but an humble advocate,” its ‘“ obliga- 
tions were many and profound.” The Tribune, in fact, had become 
the leading Whig paper of the country. 

Horace Greeley had long set his heart upon the election of Henry 
Clay to the presidency ; and for some special reasons besides the 
general ore of his belief that the policy identified with the name 
of Henry Clay was the true policy of the government. Henry Clay 
was one of the heroes of his boyhood’s admiration. Yet, in 1840 
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believing that Clay could not be elected, he had used his influence 
to promote the nomination of Gen. Harrison. Then came the death 
of the president, the ‘apostasy’ of Tyler, and his pitiful attempts to 
secure a re-election. The annexation of Texas loomed up in the 
distance, and the repeal of the tariff of 1842. For these and other 
reasons, Horace Greeley was inflamed with a desire to behold once 
more the triumph of his party, and to see the long career of the 
eminent Kentuckian crowned with its suitable, its coveted reward. 
For this he labored as few men have ever labored for any but per- 
sonal objects. He attended the convention at Baltimore that nomi- 
nated the Whig candidates—one of the largest (and quite the most 
excited) political assemblages that ever were gathered in this aa 
try. During the summer, he addressed political -meetings three, 
four, five, six times a week. He travelled far and wide, advising, 
speaking, and in every way urging on the cause. He wrote, on an 
average, four columns a day for the Tribune. He answered, on an 
average, twenty letters a day. He wrote to such an extent that his 
right arm broke out into biles, and, at one time, there were twenty 
between the wrist and the elbow. He lived, at that time, a long 
distance from the office, and many a hot night he protracted his 
labors till the last omnibus had gone, and he was obliged to trudge 
wearily home, after sixteen hours of incessant and intense exertion. 
The whigs were very confident. They were sure of victory. But 
Horace Greeley knew the country better. If every Whig had worked 
as he worked, how different had been the result! how different the 
subsequent history of the country! how different its future! We 
had had no annexation of Texas, n> Mexican war, no tinkering of 
the tariff to keep the nation provinciaily dependent on Europe, no 
Fugitive Slave Law, no Pierce, no Douglas, no Nebraska! 

The day before the election, the Tribune had a paragraph which 
shows how excited and how anxious its editor was: ‘' Give to-mor- 
row,” he said, * entirely to your country. Grudge her not a mo- 
ment of the daylight. Let not a store or shop be opened—nobody 
can want to trade or work till the contest is decided. It needs 
every man of us, and our utmost exertions, to save the Crry, the 
Strate and the Union. A tremendous responsibility rests upon us 
-—an electrifying victory or calfinitous defeat awaits us. Z'wo days 
ouly are before us. Action! Action!” On the morning of the de 
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cisive day, he said, ‘Don’t mind the rain. It may be bad weather, 
but nothing to what the election of Polk would bring upon us. 
Let no Whig be deterred by rain from doing his whole Rohe Who 
values his coat more than his country.?” 

Allin vain. The zeturns came in slowly to what they now do. 
The result of a presidential election is now known in New York 
within a few hours of the closing of the-polls. But then it was 
three days before the whigs certainly knew that Harry of the West 
had been beaten by Polk of Tennessee, before Americans knew that 
their voice iy the election of president was not the controlling one. - 

“Hach morning,” said the Tribune, a few days after the result 
was known, “convincing proofs present themselves of the horrid 
efféts of Loco-focoism, in the election of Mr. Polk. Yesterday it 
was a countermanding of orders for $8000 worth of stoves; to-day 
the Pittsburg Gazette says, that two Scotch gentlemen who arrived 
in that city last June, with a capital of £12,000, which they wished 
to invest in building a large factory for the manufacture of woolen 
fabrics, left for Scotland, when they learnt that the Anti-Tariff 
champion was elected. They will return to the rough hills of Scot- 
land, build a factory, and pour their goods into this country when 
Polk and his break-down party shall consummate their political 
iniquity. These are the small first-fruits of Polk’s election, the 
younglings of the flock,—mere hints of the confusion and difficul- 
ties which will rush down in an overwhelming flood, after the Polk 
machine gets well in motion.” 

The election of Polk and Dallas changed the tone of the Tribune 
on one important subject. Until the threatenéd annexation of Texas, 
which the result of this election made a certainty, the Tribune had ~ 
meddled little with the question of slavery. To the. silliness of 
slavery as an institution, to its infinite absurdity and impolicy, to 
the marvelous stupidity of the South in clinging to it with such 
pertinacity, Horace Greeley had always been keenly alive. But he 
had rather deprecated the agitation of the subject at the North, 
as tending to the needless irritation of the southern mind, as more 
likely to rivet than to unloose the shackles of the slave. It was 
not till slavery became aggressive, it was not till the machinery of 
politics was moved but with the single purpose of adding slave 
States t/ the Union, slave members to Congress, that the Tribune 
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assumed an attitude of hostility to the South, and its pet Blunder. 
To a southerner who wrote about this time, inquiring what right the 
North had to intermeddle with slavery, the Tribune replied, that 
““when we find the Union on the brink of a most unjust and rapa- 
cious war, instigated wholly (as is officially proclaimed) by a deter- 
mination to uphold and fortify Slavery, then we do not see how it 
ean longer be rationally disputed that the North has much, very 
much, to do with Slavery. If we may be drawn in to fight for it, 
it would be hard indeed that we should not be allowed to talk of 
it” Thenceforth, the Tribune fought the aggressions of the slave 
power, inch by inch. 

The Tribune continued on its way, triumphant in spite of the 
loss of the election, till the morning of Feb. 5th, 1845, when it had 
the common New York experience of being burnt out. It shall 
tell its own story of the catastrophe: 


‘At 4 o’clock, yesterday morning, a boy in our employment entered our 
publication office, as usual, and kindled a fire in the stove for the day, after 
which he returned to the mailing-room below, and resumed folding news- 
papers. Half an hour afterward a clerk, who slept on the counter of the publi- 
cation office, was awoke by a sensation of heat, and found the room in flames. 
He escaped with a slight scorching A hasty effort was made by two or three 
persons to extinguish the fire by casting water upon it, but the fierce wind 
then blowing rushed in as the doors were opened, and drove the flames through 
the building with inconceivable rapidity. Mr. Graham and our clerk, Robert M. 
Strebeigh, were sleeping in the second story, until awakened by the roar of the 
flames, their room being full of smoke and fire. The door and stairway being 
on fire, they escaped with only their night-clothes, by jumping from a rear 
window, each losing a gold watch, and Mr. Graham nearly $500 in cash, which 
was in his pocket-book under his pillow. Robert was somewhat cut in the 
face, on striking the ground, but not seriously. In our printing-office, fiftn 
story, two compositors were at work making up the Weekly Tribune for the 
press, and had barely time to escape before the stairway was in flames. In 
the basement our pressmen were at work on the Daily Tribune of the morn- 
ing, and had printed about three-fourths of the edition. The balance of course 
went with everything else, including a supply of paper, and the Weekly Tri- 
bune, printed on one side. A few books were hastily caught up and saved, but 
nothing else—not even the daily form, on which the pressmen were working 
So complete a destruction of a daily newspaper office was never known. From 
the editorial rooms, not a paper was saved; and, besides all the editor’s own 
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manuscripts, correspondence, and collection of valuable books, some manw 
scripts belonging to friends, of great value to them, are gone. 

“ Our loss, so far as money can replace it, is about $18,000, of which $10,000 
was covered by insurance. The loss of property which insurance would not 
cover, we feel more keenly. If our mail-books come out whole from our Sala- 
mander safe, now buried among the burning ruins, we shall be gratefully 
content. 

‘It is usual on such occasions to ask, ‘ Why were you not fully insured? 
It was impossible, from the nature of our business, that we should be so; and 
no man could have imagined that such an establishment, in which men were 
constantly at work night and day, could be wholly consumed by fire. There 
has not been another night, since the building was put up, when it could have 
been burned down, even if deliberately fired for that purpose. But when this — 
fire broke out, under a strong gale and snow-storm of twenty-four hours’ con- 
tinuance, which had rendered the streets impassable, it was well-nigh impos- 
sible to drag an engine at all. Some of them could not be got out of their 
houses ; others were dragged a few rods and then given up of necessity; and 
those which reached the fire found the nearest hydrant frozen up, and only to 
be opened with an axe. Meantime, the whole building was in a blaze.” 


The mail books were saved in the ‘roasted Herring.’ The pro- 
prietors of the morning papers, even those most inimical, editorial- 
ly, to the Tribune, placed their superfluous materials at its disposal. 
An office was hired temporarily. Type was borrowed and bought. 
All hands worked ‘with a will.’ The paper appeared the next 
morning at the usual hour, and the number was one of the best of 
that volume. In three months, the office was rebuilt on improved 
plans, and provided with every facility then known for the issue of 
a daily paper. These were The Tribune’s ‘ Reflections over the Fire,’ 
published a few days after its occurrence: 


“We have been called, editorially, to scissor out a great many fires, both 
small and great, and have done so with cool philosophy, not reflecting how 
much to some one man the little paragraph would most assuredly mean. The 
late complete and summary burning up of our office, licked up clean as it waa 
by the red flames, in a few hours, has taught us a lesson on this head. Aside 
from all pecuniary loss, how great is the suffering produced by a fire! A hun- 
Gred little articles of no use to any one save the owner, things that people 
would look at day after day, and see nothing in, that we ourselves have con- 
templated with cool indifference, now that they are irrevocably destroyed, 
come up in the shape of reminiscences, and seem as if they had been worth 
their weight in gola. 
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‘We would not indulge in unnecessary sentiment, but even the old desk at 
which we sat, the ponderous inkstand, the familiar faces of files of Correspond- 
ence the choice collection of pamphlets, the unfinished essay, the charts by 
which we steered—cau they all have vanished, never more to be seen? Truly 
your fire makes clean work, and is, of all executive officers, super-eminent. 
Perhaps that last choice batch of letters may be somewhere on file; we are 
almost tempted to ery, ‘ Devil! find it up! Poh! it is a mere cinder now; 


some 
% 6Fathoms deep my letter lies ; 


Of its lines is tinder made 


‘No Arabian tale can cradle a wilder fiction, or show better how altogether 
illusory life is. Those solid walls of brick, those five decent stories, those 
steep and difficult stairs, the swinging doors, the Sanctum, scene of many @ 
deep political drama, of many a pathetic tale, utterly whiffed out, as one sum- 
marily snuffs out a spermaceti on retiring for the night. And all perfectly 
true. : 

“One always has some private satisfaction in his own particular misery. 
Consider what a night it was that burnt us out, that we were conquered by 
the elements, went up in flames heroically on the wildest, windiest, stormiest 
night these dozen years, not by any fault of human enterprise, but fairly con- 
quered by stress of weather ;—there was a great flourish of trumpets at all 
events. 

* And consider, above all, that Salamander safe ; how, after all, the fire, as- 
sisted by the elements, only came off second best, not being able to reduce that 
safe into ashes. That is the streak of sunshine through the dun wreaths of 
smoke, the combat of human ingenuity against the desperate encounter of the 
seething heat. But those boots, and Webster’s Dictionary—well! we were 
handsomely whipped there, we acknowledge.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
MARGARET FULLER. 


fler writings in the Tribune—She resides with Mr. Greeley—His narrati\e—Dietenio 
Sparring—Her manner of writing—Woman’s Rights—Her generosity—Her inde- 
pendence—Her love of children—Margaret and Pickie—Her opinion of Mr. Gree 
ley—Death of Pickie. 


Marearet Forter’s first article in the Tribune, a review of Em- 
erson’s Essays, appeared en the seventh of December, 1844; her 
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last, “Farewell to New York,” was published August Ist, 1846, on 
the eve of her departure for Europe. From Europe, however, she 
sent many letters to the Tribune, and continued occasionally, though 
at ever-increasing intervals, to correspond with the paper down 
nearly to the time of her embarkation for her native land in 1850. 

During the twenty months of her connection with the Tribune, 
she wrote, on an average, three articles a week. Many of them 
were long and elaborate, extending, in several instances, to three and 
four columns; and, as they were Essays upon authors, rather than 
Reviews of Books, she indulged sparingly in extract. Among her 
literary articles, we observe essays upon Milton, Shelley, Carlyle, 
George Sand, the countess Hahn Hahn, Sue, Balzac, Charles Wes- 
ley, Longfellow, Richter, and other magnates. She wrote, also, a 
few musical and dramatic critiques. Among her general contribu- 
tions, were essays upon the Rights, Wrongs, and Duties of Women, 
a defense of the ‘Irish Character,’ articles upon ‘ Christmas,’ ‘ New 
Year’s Day,’ ‘French Gayety,’ ‘the Poor Man,’ ‘the Rich Man,’ 
‘What fits a man to be a Voter’—genial, fresh, and suggestive 
essays all. Her defense of the Irish character was very touching 
and just. Her essay on George Sand was discriminating and cour- 
ageous. She dared to speak of her as ‘one of the best exponents 
of the difficulties, the errors, the weaknesses, and regenerative 
powers of the present epoch.’ ‘Let no man,” continued Miss Ful- 
ler, ‘confound the bold unreserve of Sand with that of those who 
have lost the feeling of beauty and the love of good. With a bleed- 
ing heart and bewildered feet she sought the Truth, and if she lost 
the way, returned as soon as convinced she had done so, but she 
would never hide the fact that she had lost it. ‘What God knows 
I dare avow to man,’ seems to be her motto. It is impossible not 
to see in her, not only the distress and doubts of the intellect, but 
the temptations of a sensual nature; but we see, too, the courage of 
a hero, and a deep capacity for religion. The mixed nature, too, 
fits her peculiarly to speak to men so diseased as men are at present. 
They feel she knows their ailment, and, if she finds a cure, it will 
really be by a specific remedy.” 

To give George Sand her due, ten years ago, required more cour- 
age in a reviewer than it would now to withhold it. 

Margaret Fuller, in the knowledge of literature, was the most 
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learned woman of her country, perhaps of her time. Her under- 
standing was greater than her gift. She could appreciate, not 
create, She was the noblest victim of that modern error, which 
makes Education and Book-knowledge synonymous terms. Her 
brain was terribly stimulated in childhood by the study of works 
utterly unfit for the nourishment of a child’s mind, and in after life, 
it was further stimulated by the adulation of circles who place the 
highest value upon Intelligence, and no value at all upon Wisdom. 
* It cost her the best years of her life to unlearn the errors, and to 
‘overcome the mental habits of her earlier years. But she did it. 
Her triumph was complete. She attained modesty, serenity, disin- 
terestedness, self-control. ‘The spirit in which we work,” says 
Goéthe, “is the highest matter.” What charms and blesses the 
reader of Margaret Fuller’s essays, is not;the knowledge they 
convey, nor the understanding they reveal, but the ineffably sweet, 
benign, tenderly humane and serenely high spirit which they 
breathe in every paragraph and phrase. 

During a part of the time of her connection with the Tribune, 
Miss Fuller resided at Mr. Greeley’s house, on the banks of the East 
river, opposite the lower end of Blackwell’s island. ‘This place,” 
she wrote, “is to me entirely charming; it is so completely in the 
country, and all around is so bold and free. It is two miles or more 
from the thickly-settled parts of New York, but omnibuses and cars 
give me constant access to the city, and, while I can readily see 
what and whom I will, I can command time and retirement. Stop- 
ping on the Harlem road, you enter a lane nearly a quarter of a 
mile long, and going by a small brook and pond that locks in the 
place, and ascending a slightly rising ground, get sight of the house, 
which, old-fashioned and of mellow tint, fronts on a flower-garden 
filled with shrubs, large vines, and trim box borders. On both 
sides of the house are beautiful trees, standing fair, full-grown, and 
elear. Passing through a wide hall, you come out upon a piaz- 
za, stretching the whole length of the house, where one can walk in 
all weathers. * * The beauty here, seen by moonlight, is truly 
transporting. I enjoy it greatly, and the genius loci receives me as 
to a home.” 

Mr. Greeley has written a singularly interesting account of the 
rise and progress of his friendship with Margaret Fuller, which was 
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published, a tew years ago, in her fascinating memoirs. A man 7s, 
in a degree, that which he loves to praise; and the narrative re- 
ferred to, tells much of Margaret Fuller, but more of Horace Gree- 
ley, Whatever else should be omitted from this volume, that should 
not-be; and it is, accordingly, presented here without abridgment. 


‘‘ My first acquaintance with Margaret Fuller was made through the pages 
of The Dial. The lofty range and rare ability of that work, and its un- 
American richness of culture and ripeness of thought, naturally filled the - 
. fit audience, though few,’ with a high estimate of those who were known as 
fits conductors and principal writers. Yet I do not now remember that any 
article, which strongly impressed me, was recognized as from the pen of its 
female editor, prior to the appearance of ‘The Great Law-suit,’ afterward 
matured into the volume more distinctively, yet not quite accurately, entitled 
‘Woman in the Nineteenth Century.’ I think this can hardly have failed to 
make a deep impression on the mind of every thoughtful reader, as the pre- 
duction of an original, vigorous and earnest mind. ‘Summer on the Lakes,’ 
which appeared some time after that essay, though before its expansion into a 
book, struck me as less ambitious in its aim, but more graceful and delicate 
in its execution; and as one of the clearest and most graphic delineations ever 
given of the Great Lakes, of the Prairies, and of the receding barbarism, and 
the rapidly-advancing, but rude, repulsive semi-civilization, which were con- _ 
tending with most unequal forces for the possession of those rich lands.. I 
still consider ‘Summer on the Lakes’ unequaled, especially in its pictures of 
the Prairies, and: of the sunnier aspects of Pioneer life. 

“Yet, it was the suggestion of Mrs. Greeley—who had spent some weeks 
of successive seasons in or near Boston, and who had there made the personal 
acquaintance of Miss Fuller, and formed a very high estimate of and warm at- 
tachment for her—that induced me, in the autumn of 1844, to offer her terms, 
which were accepted, for her assistance in the literary department ot The 
Tribune. A home in my family was included in the stipulation. I was my 
self barely acquainted with her when she thus came to reside with us, and J 
did not fully appreciate her nobler qualities for some months afterward 
Though we were members of the same household, we scarcely met save at 
breakfast ; and my time and thoughts were absorbed in duties and cares, 
which left me little leisure or inclination for the amenities of social inter- 
course. Fortune seemed to delight in placing us two in relations of friendly 
pntagonism—or rather, to develop all possible contrasts in our ideas and social 
habits. She was naturally inclined to luxury, and a good appearance before 
the world. My pride, if I had any, delighted in bare walls and rugged fare. 
She was addicted to strong tea and coffee, both of which I rejected and con- 
demned, even in the most homeopathic dilutions; while, my general health 
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being sound, and hers sadly impaired, I could not fail to find in her dietectio 
habits the causes of her almost habitual illness; and once, while we were 
still barely acquainted, when she came to the breakfast-table with a very 
severe headache, I was tempted to attribute it to her strong potations of the 
Chinese leaf the night before. She told me quite frankly that she ‘declined 
being lectured on the food or beverage she saw fit to take,’ which was but 
reasonable in one who had arrived at her maturity of intellect and fixedness 
of habits. So the subject was thenceforth tacitly avoided between us; but, 
though words were suppressed, looks and involuntary gestures could not sc 
well be; and an utter divergency of views on this and kindred themes created 
a*perceptible distance between us. 

“Her earlier contributions to The Tribune were not her best, and I did not 
at first-prize her aid so highly as I afterward learnedto do. She wrote always 
freshly, vigorously, but not always clearly; for her full and intimate ac- 
quaintance with continental literature, especially German, seemed to have 
marred her felicity and readiness of expression in her mother tongue. While 
I never met another woman who conversed more freely or lucidly, the at- 
tempt to commit her thoughts to,paper seemed to induce a singular em- 
barrassment and hesitation. She could write only when in the vein, and 
this needed often to be waited for through several days, while the occa- 
sion sometimes required an immediate utterance. The new book must be re- 
viewed before other journals had thoroughly dissected and discussed it, else 
the ablest critique would command no general attention, and perhaps be, by 
the greater number, unread. That the writer should wait the flow of inspira- 
tion, or at least the recurrence of elasticity of spirits and relative health of 
body, will not seem unreasonable to the general reader; but to the inveterate 
hack-horse of the daily press, accustomed to write at any time, on any sub- 
ject, and with a rapidity limited only by the physical ability to’form the re- 
quisite pen-strokes, the notion of waiting for a brighter day, or a happier 
frame of mind, appears fantastic and absurd. He would as soon think of 
waiting for a change in the moon. Hence, while I realized that her contri- 
butions evinced rare intellectual wealth and force, I did not valué them as I 
should have done had they been written more fluently and promptly. They 
often seemed to make their appearance ‘a day after the fair.’ 

“ One other point of tacit antagonism between us may as well be noted 
Margaret was always a most earnest, devoted champion of the Hmancipation 
of Women from their past and present condition of inferiority, to an inde- 
pendence of Men. She demanded for them the fullest recoguition of Social 
and Political Equality with the rougher sex; the freest access to all stations, 
professions, employments, which are open to any. To this demand I heartily 
acceded. It seemed to me, however, that her clear perceptions of abstract 
right were often overborne, in practice, by the influence of education and 
habit; that while she demanded absolute equality for Woman, she exacted a 
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deference and courtesy from men to women, as women, which was entirely in- 
consistent with that requirement. In my view, the equalizing theory can be 
enforved only by ignoring the habitual discrimination of men and women, as 
forming separate classes, and regarding all alike as simply persons,—as hu- 
man beings. So long as a lady shall deem herself in need of some gentleman’s 
arm to conduct her properly out of a dining or ball-room,—so long as she 
ehall consider it dangerous or unbecoming to walk half a mile alone by night, 
—TI cannot see how the ‘ Woman’s Rights’ theory is ever to be anything more 
than a logically defensible abstraction. In this view Margaret did not at all 
concur, and the diversity was the incitement to much perfectly good-natured, but 
nevertheless sharpish sparring between us. Whenever she said or did anything 
implying the usual demand of Woman on the courtesy and protection of Man- 
hood, I was apt, before complying, to look her in the face and exclaim with 
marked emphasis,—quoting from her ‘ Woman in the Nineteenth Century,’— 
‘LET THEM BE SEA-CAPTAINS IF THEY WILL!’ Of course, this was given and 
received as raillery, but it did not tend to ripen our intimacy or quicken my 
esteem into admiration. Though no unkind word ever passed between us, 
nor any approach to one, yet we two dwelj for months under the same roof, as 
scarcely more than acquaintances, meeting once a day at a common board, and 
having certain business relations with each other. Personally, I regarded her 
rather as my wife’s cherished friend than as my own, possessing many lofty 
qualities and some prominent weaknesses, and a good deal spoiled by the un- 
measured flattery of her little circle of inordinate admirers. For myself, 
burning no incense on any human shrine, I half-consciously resolved to ‘ keep 
my eye-beam clear,’ and escape the fascination which she seemed to exert 
oyer the eminent and cultivated persons, mainly women, who came to our 
out-of-the-way dwelling to visit her, and who seemed generally to regard her 
with a strangely Oriental adoration. 

“ But as time wore on, and I became inevitably better and better acquaint- 
ed with her, I found myself drawn, almost irresistibly, into the general cur- 
rent. I found that her faults and weaknesses were all superficial and obvious 
to the most casual, if undazzled, observer. They rather dwindled than ex- 
panded upon a fuller knowledge ; or rather, took on new and brighter aspects 
in the light of her radiant and lofty soul. I learned to know her as a most 
fearless and unselfish champion of Truth and Human Good at all hazards, 
ready to be their standard-bearer through danger and obloquy, and if need be, 
heir martyr. I think few have more keenly appreciated the material goods 
of life,—Rank, Riches, Power, Luxury, Enjoyment; but I know none whe 
would have more cheerfully surrendered them all, if the well-being of our 
Race could thereby have been promoted. I have never met another in 
whom the inspiring hope of Immortality was so strengthened into profound- 
est conviction. She did not believe in our future and unending existence,— 
she Anew it, and ‘ived ever in the broad glare of its morning twilight. Witk 
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a limited income and liberal wants, she was yet generous beyond the bounds 
ef reason. Had the gold of California been all her own, she would have dis- 
bursed nine-tenths of it in eager and well-directed efforts to stay, or at least 
diminish, the flood of human misery. And it is but fair to state, that the lib- 
erality she evinced was fully paralleled by the liberality she experienced at 
the hands of others. Had she needed thousands, and made her wants known 
she had friends who would have cheerfully supplied her. I think few persons, 
in their pecuniary dealings, have experienced and evinced more of the bettet 
qualities of human nature than Margaret Fuller. She seemed to inspire 
those who approached her with that generosity which was a part of her 
nature. 

‘Of her writings I do not propose to speak critically. I think most of her 
contributions to the Tribune, while she remained with us, were characterized by- 
a directness, terseness, and practicality, which are wanting in some of her 
eurlier productions. Good judges have confirmed my own opinion, that while 
her essays in the Dial are more elaborate and ambitious, her reviews in the 
Tribune are far better adapted to win the favor and sway the judgment of the 
great majority of readers. But, one characteristic of her writings 1 feel 
bound to commend,—their absolute truthfulness. She never asked how this 
would sound, nor whether that would do, nor what would be the effect of say- 
ing anything; but simply, ‘Is it the truth? Is it such as the public should 
know? And if her judgment answered, ‘Yes,’ she uttered it; no matter 
what turmoil it might excite, nor what odium it might draw down on her own 
head. Perfect conscientiousness was an unfailing characteristic of her literary 
efforts. Even the severest of her critiques,—that on Longfellow’s Poems,— 
for which an impulse in personal pique has been alleged, I happen with cer- 
tainty to know had no such origin. When I first handed her the book to re- 
view, she excused herself, assigning the wide divergence of her views of Po- 
etry from those of the author and his school, as her reason. She thus induced 
me to attempt the task of reviewing it myself. But day after day sped by, 
and I could find no hour that was not absolutely required for the performance 
of some duty that would not be put off, nor turned over to another. At length 
I earried the book back to her in utter despair of ever finding an hour in 
which even to look through it; and, at my renewed and earnest request, she 
reluctantly undertook its discussion. The statement of these facts is but an 
act of justice to her memory. 

“ Profoundly religious,—though her creed was, at once, very broad and very 
short, with a genuine love for inferiors in social position, whom she was habit- 
ually studying, by her counsel and teachings, to elevate and improye,—she 
won the confidence and affection of those who attracted her, by unbounded 
fympathy and trust. She probably knew the cherished secrets of more hearts 
than any one else, because she freely imparted her own. With a full share 
both of intellectual and of family pride, she pre-eminently recognized and re 
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sponded to she essential brotherhood of all human kind, +d needed br 1 
know that a fellow-being required her counsel or assistance, to render her, sot 
merely willing, but eager to impart it. Loving ease, luxury, and the world’s 
good opinion, she stood ready to renounce them all, at the call of pity or of 
duty. I think no one, not radically averse to the waole system of domestic 
servitude, would have treated servants, of whatever class, with such uniform 
and thoughtful consideration, —a regard which wholly merged their factitious 
condition in their antecedent and permanent humanity. I think few servants 
ever lived weeks with her, who were not dignified and lastingly benefited by 
her influence and her counsels They might be at first repelled, by what 
seemed her too stately manner and exacting disposition, but they soon learned 
to esteem and love her. 

“JT have known few women, and scarcely another maiden, who had the 
heart and the courage to speak with such frank compassion, in mixed circles 
of the most degraded and outcast portion of the sex. The contemplation of 
their treatment, especially by the guilty authors of their ruin, moved her to 
calm and mournful indignation, which she did not attempt to suppress nor 
control. Others were willing to pity and deplore; Margaret was more inclined 
to vindicate and to redeem. She did not hesitate to avow that on meeting 
some of these abused, unhappy sisters, she had been surprised to find them 
scarcely fallen morally below the ordinary standard of Womanhood,—realiz- 
ing and loathing their debasement; anxious to escape it; dnd only repelled 
by the sad consciousness that for them sympathy and society remained only so 
long as they should persist in the ways of pollution. Those who have read 
her ‘ Woman,’ may remember some daring comparisons therein suggested be- 
tween these Pariahs of society and large classes of their respectable sisters ; 
and that was no fitful expression,—no sudden outbreak,—but impelled by her 
most deliberate convictions. I think, if she had been born to large fortune, a 
house of refuge for all female outcasts desiring to return to the ways of 
Virtue, would have been one of her most cherished and first realized concep- 
tions. 

“ Her love of children was one of her most prominent characteristics. The 
pleasure she enjoyed in their society was fully counterpoised by that she im- 
parted. To them she was never lofty, nor reserved, nor mystical; for no one 
had ever a more perfect faculty for entering into their sports, their feelings, 
their enjoyments. She could narrate almost any story in language level to 
their capacities, and in a manner calculated to bring out their hearty and often ~ 
boisterously-ex pressed delight. She pussessed marvelous powers of »bserva- 
tion and imitation or mimicry; and, had she been attracted to the stage, 
would have been the first actress America has produced, whether ia tragedy or 
comedy, Her faculty of mimicking was not needed to commend her to the 
hearts of children, but it had its effect in increasing the fascinations of her 
genial nature and her heartfelt joy in their society. To amuse and instruct them 
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was an achievement for which she would readily forego any personal object ; 
and her intuitive perception of the toys, games, stories, rhymes, &c., best 
adapted to arrest and enchain their attention, was unsurpassed. Between her | 
and my only child, then living, who was eight months old when she came to 
us, and something over two years when she sailed for Europe, tendrils of af- 
fection gradually intertwined themselves, which I trust Death has not severed. 
but rather multiplied and strengthened. “She became his teacher, playmate, 
and monitor; and he requited her with a prodigality of love and admiration. 

“T shall not soon forget their meeting in my office, after some weeks’ sepa- 
ration, just before she left us forever. His mother had brought him in from : 
the country, and left him asleep on my sofa, while she was absent making 
purchases, asd he had rolled off and hurt himself in the fall, waking with the 
shock in a frenzy of anger, just before Margaret, hearing of his arrival, rushed 
into the office to find him. I was vainly attempting to soothe him as she en- 
tered; but he was running from one end to the other of the office, erying pas- 
sionately, and refusing to be pacified. She hastened to him, in perfect confi- 
dence that her endearments would calm the current of his feelings,—that the 
sound of her well-remembered voice would banish all thought of his pain,— 
and that another moment would see him restored to gentleness; but, half- 
wakened, he did not heed her, and probably did not even realize who it was 
that caught him repeatedly in her arms and tenderly insisted that he should 
restrain himself. At last she desisted in despair; and, with the bitter tears 
streaming down her face, observed :—! Pickie, many friends have treated me 
unkindly, but no one had ever the power to cut me to the heart as you have!’ 
Being thus let alone, he soon came to himself, and their mutual delight in the 
meeting was rather heightened by the momentary estrangement. 

“They had one more meeting; the last on earth! ‘ Aunty Margaret’ was 
to embark for Europe on a certain day, and ‘ Pickie’ was brought into the city 
to bid her farewell. They met this time also at my office, and together we 
thence repaired to the ferry-boat, on which she was returning to her residence 
in Brooklyn to complete her preparations for the voyage. There they took a 
tender and affecting leave of each other. But soon his mother called at the 
office, on her way to the departing ship, and we were easily persuaded to ac- 
company her thither, and say farewell once more, to the manifest satisfaction 
of both Margaret and the youngest of her devoted friends. Thus they parted, 
never to meet again in time. She sent him messages and presents repeatedly 
from Europe; and he, when somewhat older, dictated a letter in return, which 
was joyfully received and acknowledged. When the mother of our great- 
souled friend spent some days with us nearly two years afterward, ‘ Pickie’ 
talked to her often and lovingly of ‘ Aunty Margaret,’ proposing that they two 
should ‘ take a bout and go over and see her,’—for, to his infantile conception, 
the low coast of Long Island, visible just across the Hast River, was that Eu- 
rope to which she had sailed, and where she was unaccountably detained se 
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long. Alas! a fai longer and more adventurous journey was required to re 
unite those loving souls! The 12th of July, 1849, saw him stricken down, 
from health to death, by the relentless cholera; and my letter, announcing 
that calamity, drew from her a burst of passionate sorrow, such as hardly any 
bereavement but the loss of a very near relative could have impelled. An- 
other year had just ended, when a calamity, equally sudden, bereft a wide 
circle of her likewise, with her husband and infant son. Little. did I fear, 
when I bade her a confident Good-by, on the deck of her outward-bound ship, 
that the sea would close over her earthly remains ere we should meet again ; 
far less that the light of my eyes and the cynosure of my hopes, who then 
bade her_a tenderer and sadder farewell, would precede her on the dim path- 
way to that ‘Father’s house’ whence is no returning! Ah, well! God is above 
all, and gracious alike in what He conceals and what He discloses ;—benignant 
and bounteous, as well when He reclaims as when He bestows. In a few years, 
at farthest, our loved and lost ones will welcome us to their home.” 


Margaret Fuller, on her part, was fully sensible of the merits of 
him who has so touchingly embalmed her memory. “‘ Mr. Greeley,” 
she wrote in a private letter, “is a man of genuine excellence, hon- 
orable, benevolent, and of an uncorrupted disposition. He is saga- 
cious, and, in his way, of even great abilities. In modes of life and 
manner he isa man of the people, and of the American people.” 
And again: “ Mr. Greeley is in many ways very interesting for me 
to know. He teaches me things, which my own influence on those 
who have hitherto approached me, has prevented me from learning. 
In our business and friendly relations, we are on terms of solid 
good-will and mutual respect. With the exception of my own 
mother, I think him the most disinterestedly generous person I have 
ever known.” And later she writes: “‘ You have heard that the 
- Tribune Office was burned to the ground. Fora day I thought it 
must make a difference, but it has served only to increase my admi- 
ration for Mr. Greeley’s smiling courage. He has really a stroug 
character.” 

In another letter, written at Rome in 1849, there is another allu- 
sion to Mr. Greeley and his darling boy. ‘“ Receiving,” she said, “a 
few days since, a packet of letters from America, I opened them 
with more feeling of hope and good cheer, than for a long time 
past. The first words that met my eye were these, in the hand of 
Mr. Greeley: ‘Ah, Margaret, the world grows dark with us! You 
grieve, for Rome is fallen; I mourn, for Pickie is dead.’ 
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“T have shed rivers of tears over the inexpressibly aifecting lettet 
thus begun. One would think I might have become familiar enough 
with images of death and destruction; yet somehow the image of 
Pickie’s little dancing figure, lying, stiff and stark, between his par- 
ents, has made me weep more than all else. There was little hope 
he could do justice to himself, or lead a happy life in so perplexed 
a world; but never was a character of richer capacity,—never a 
more charming child. To me he was most dear, and would always 
have been so. Had he become stained with earthly faults, I could 
never have forgotten what he was when fresh from the soul’s home, 
and what he was to me when my soul pined for sympathy, pure 
and unalloyed.” 

A few months after these words were written, Margaret Fuller 
saw her native shores; but she was destined never to tread them 
again. The vessel in which she was a passenger was wrecked on 
the coast of Long Island. The body of her infant svn was washed 
on shore, but she and her husband found death, burial, requiem, all, 
in the deep. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
EDITORIAL REPARTEES. 


At war with all the world—The spirit of the Tribune—Retorts vituperative—The Tri- 
bune and Dr. Potts—Some prize tracts suggested—An atheist’s oath—A word for 
domestics—Irish Democracy—The modern drama—Hit at Dr. Hawks—Dissolution 
of the Union—Dr, Franklin’s story—A Picture for Polk—Charles Dickens and 
Copyright—Charge of Malignant falsehood—Preaching and Practice—Col. Webb 
severely hit—Hostility to the Mexican war—Violence incited—A few sparks—The 
course of the Tribune—Wager with the Herald. 


Tue years 1845, 1846, and 1847, were emphatically the fighting 
years of the New York Tribune. If it was not at war with all 
the world, all the world seemed to be at war with it, and it was 
kept constantly on the defensive. With the ‘democratic’ press, of 
course, it could not be at peace. ‘he whig press of the city de- 
nounced it; really because it was immovably prosperous, «stensibly 
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on the ground of its Fourierite and progressive tendencies. lis oppo- 
pition to capital punishment, the freedom of its reviews, and the 
hospitality it gave to every new thought,’ gave offense to the relig- 
ious press. Its tremendous hostility to the Mexican war excited the 
anim»sity of all office-holders and other patriots, including the pres- 
ident, who made a palpable allusion to the course of the Tribune in 
one of his messages. There was talk even of mobbing. the office, 
at one of the war meetings in the Park. Its zeal in behalf of Irish 
repeal alienated the English residents, who naturally liked the 
‘pluck ’-and independence of the Tribune. Its hostility to the slave 
power provoked the south, and all but destroyed its southern cir- 
culation. It offended bigots by giving Thomas Paine his due; it 
offended unbelievers by refusing to give him more. Its opposition 
to the drama, as it is, called forth many a sneer from the papers 
who have the honor of the drama in their special keeping. The 
extreme American party abhorred its enmity to Nativism. The 
extreme Irish party distrusted it, because in sentiment and feeling 
it was thoroughly Protestant. The extreme liberal party disliked 
its opposition to their views of marriage and divorce. In a word, 
if the course of the Tribune had been suggested by a desire to give 
the greatest offense to the greatest number, it could hardly have 
made more enemies than it did. 
In the prospectus to the fifth volume, the editor seemed to antici- 
pate a period of inky war. 


“Our conservatism,”’ he said, “is not of that Chinese tenacity which insists 
that the bad must be cherished simply because it is old. We insist only that 
the old must be proved bad and never condemned merely because it is old; 
and that, even if defective, it should not be overthrown till something better 
has been provided to replace it. The extremes of blind, stubborn resistance 
to change, and rash, sweeping, convulsive innovation, are naturally allies, each 
paving the way for the other. The supple courtier, the wholesale flatterer of 
the Despot, and the humble servitor and bepraiser of the dear People, are not 
two distinct characters, but essentially the same. Thus believing, we, while 
we do not regard the judgment of any present majority as infallible, cannot 
attribute infallibility to any acts or institutes of a past generation, but look un- 
doubtingly for successive improvements as Knowledge, Virtue, Philanthrupy, 
shall be more and more diffused amoug men. 

* * * * * * * * % 


“Full of error and suffering as the world yet is, we cannot afford to reject 
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anexamined any idea which proposes to improve the Moral, Intellectual, ot 
Social condition of mankind. Better incur the trouble of testing and explud- 
ing a thousand fallacies than by rejecting stifle a single beneficent truth. Es- 
pecially on the vast theme of an improved Organization of Industry, so as to 
secure constant opportunity and a just recompense to every human being able 


and willing to labor, we are not and cannot be indifferent. 
* * * * * ae * * 


‘No subject can be more important than this; no improvement more cer- 
tain of attainment. The plans hitherto suggested may all prove abortive; 
the experiments hitherto set on foot may all come to nought, (as many of 
them doubtless will;) yet these mistakes shall serve to indicate the true means 
of improvement, and these experiments shall bring nearer and nearer the 
grand consummation which they contemplate. The securing of thorough Edu- 
cation, Opportunity and just Reward to all, cannot be beyond the reach of 
the nineteenth century. To accelerate it, the Tribune has labored and will 
labor resolutely and hopefully. Those whose dislike to or distrust of the in- 
vestigations in this field of human effort impel them to reject our paper, have 
ample range for a seleetion of journals more acceptable.” 


In the spirit of these words the Tribune was conducted. And 
every man, in any age, who conducts his life, his newspaper, or his 
business in that spirit, will be misunderstood, distrusted and hated, 
in exact proportion to his fidelity to it. Perfect fidelity, the world 
will so entirely detest that it will destroy the man who attains to it. 
The world will not submit to be so completely put out of counte- 
nance. 

My task, in this chapter, is to show how the editor of the Tri- 
bune comported himself when he occupied the position of target- 
general to the Press, Pulpit, and Stump of the United States. He 
was not in the slightest degree distressed or alarmed. On the con- 
trary, I think he enjoyed the position; and, though he handled his 
enemies without gloves, and called a spade a spade, and had to dis- 
patch a dozen foemen at once, and could not pause to select his 
weapons, yet I can find in those years of warfare no trace of bitter- 
ness on his part. There is no malice in his satire, no spite in his 
anger. He seems never so happy as when he is at bay, and is never 
so funny as when he is repelling a personal assault. I have before 
me several hundreds of his editorial hits and repartees, some serious, 
more comic, some refuting argument, others exposing slander, some 
merely vituperative, others tery witty, all extremely readable, 
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though the occasions that called them forth have lmg passed by. 
My plan is to select and condense a few of each kind, presenting 
only the point of each. : 

Many of our editor’s replies are remarkable chiefly for their ‘free 
_ and easy’ manner, their ignoring of ‘editorial dignity.’ A specimen 
or two: 

In reply to a personal attack by Major Noah, of the Union, he 
begins, ‘“ We ought not to notice this old villain again.” On another 
occasion, “ What a silly old joker this last hard bargain of Tylerism 
is!” On another, “Major Noah! why won’t you tell the truth once 
in a century, for the variety of the thing.” On another, “ And it is 
by such poor drivel as this that the superannuated renegade from 
all parties and all principles attempts to earn his forced contribu- 
tions and ‘Official’ advertisements! Surely his latest purchasers 
must despise their worn-out tool, and most heartily repent of their 
hard bargain.” 

Such mild openings as the following are not uncommon : 


“The Journal of Commerce is the most self-complacent and dogmatic of 
all possible newspapers.” 


“The villain who makes this charge against me well knows that it is the 
basest falsehood.” 


“ We defy the Father of lies himself to crowd more stupendous falsehoods 
into a paragraph than this contains.’ 


““Mr. Benton! each of the above observations is a deliberate falsehood, and 
you are an unqualified villain !” 


“The Express is surely the basest and paltriest of all possible journals.” 


‘Having been absent from the city for a few days, I perceive with a pleas- 
urable surprise on my return that the Express has only perpetrated twu 1ew 
saluinnies upon me of any consequence since Friday evening.” 


““«Ephraim,’ said a grave divine, taking his text from one of the prophets, 
‘is a cake not turned. (Hosea, vii.8.) Let us proceed, therefore, brethren, 
to turn Ephraim—first, inside out; next, back-side before; and, thirdly, 
*tother end up.’ 

‘We are under the imperative nevessity of performing on Samuel of this 
lay a searching operation like unto that of the parson on Ephraim of old.” 


That will suffice for the vituperative. We proceed to those of 
another description : 
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PROVOOATION. 


A Sermon by Dr. Potts, denouncing the Tribune as agrarian, &c., 
reported in the Oovrier and Enquirer. 


REPLY. 


“Tt is quite probable that we have some readers among the pew-holders 
of a church so wealthy and fashionable as the Dr.’s, though few, we presume, 
among divines as well salaried as he is. We willonly ask those of our patrons 
who may obey his command to read for their next Scripture lesson the xxvth 
Chapter of Leviticus, and reflect upon it for an hour orso. We are very sure 
they will find the exercise a profitable one, in a sense higher than they will 
have anticipated. Having then stopped the Tribune, they will meditate at 
leisure on the abhorrence and execration with which one of the Hebrew Proph- 
ets must have regarded any kind of an Agrarian or Anti-Renter; that is, 
one opposed to perpetuating and extending the relation of Landlord and 
Tenant over the whole arable surface of the earth. Perhaps the contempla- 
tion of a few more passages of Sacred Writ may not be unprofitable in a moral 
sense—for example : 

‘** Woe unto them that join [add] house to house, that lay field to field 
that there be no place, that they be placed alone in the midst of the earth” 
—Isaiah, v. 8. 

** ‘One thing thou lackest: go thy way, sell whatever thou hast, and give 
to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven; and come, take up the 
the cross, and follow me: 

* ¢ And Jesus looked round about, and saith unto his disciples, How hardly 
shall they that have riches enter into the kingdom of God !’—Mark, x. 21-23. 

“ ¢ And all that believed were together, and had all things common; and 
sold their possessions and goods, and parted them to all, as every man had 
need.’— Acts, ii. 44, 45. 

“We might cite columns of this sort from the Sacred Volume, showing a 
deplorable lack of Doctors of Divinity in ancient times, to be employed at 
$3,500 a year in denouncing, in sumptuous, pew-guarded edifices costing 
$75,000 each, all who should be guilty of ‘ loosening the faith of many in the 
established order of things. Alas for their spiritual blindness! the ancient 
Prophets—Gop’s Prophets—appear to have slight faith in or reverence for 
that ‘established order’ themselves! Their ‘schemes’ appear to have been 
regarded as exceedingly ‘ disorganizing’ and hostile to ‘good order’ by the 
spiritual rulers of the people in those days. 

“That Dr. Potts, pursuing (we trust) the career most congenial to his feel- 
ings, surrounded by every comfort and luxury, enjoying the best society, and 
enabled to support and educate his children to the hight of his desires, should 
be inclined to reprobate all ‘nostrums’ for the cure of Social evils, and sneor 
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at ‘labor-saving plans’ of ‘cooking, washing, schooling, é&c., is rather deplora 

ble than surprising. Were he some poor day-laborer, subsisting his family 
and paying rent on the dollar a day he could get when the weather permitted 
and some employer’s necessity or caprice gave him a chance to earn it, we be- 
lieve he would view the subject differently. As to the spirit which can de- 
nounce by wholesale all who labor in behalf of a Social Reform, in defiance 
of general obloquy, rooted prejudice, and necessarily serious personal sacri- 
fices, as enemies of Christianity and Good Morals, and call upon the public to ~ 
starve them into silence, does it not merit the rebuke and loathing of every 

generous mind? Heaven aid us to imitate, though afar off, that Divinest 

charity which could say for its persecutors and murderers, ‘ Father, forgive 

them, for they know not what they do!’ 

* * * * * * * * * 

“We are profoundly conscious that the moral tone and bearing of the Press 
fall very far beneath their true standard, and that it too often panders to pop- 
ular appetites and prejudices when it. should rather withstand and labor to cor- 
rect them. We, for example, remember having wasted many precious col- 
umns of this paper, whereby great good might have been done, in the publi- 
cation of a controversy on the question, ‘Can there be a Church without a 
Bishop ?—a controversy unprofitable in its subject, verbose and pointless in its 
logic, and disgraceful to our common Christianity in its exhibitions of unchar- 
itable temper and gladiatorial tactics. The Rev. Dr. Potts may also remem- 
ber that controversy. We ask the Pulpit to strengthen our swn fallible reso- 
lution never to be tempted by any hope of pecuniary profit, (pretty sure to be 
delusive, as it ought,) into meddling with sach another discreditable per- 
formance. ‘ 

“We do not find, in the Courier’s report of this sermon, any censures upon 
that very large and popularly respectable class of journals which regularly 
hire out their columns, Editorial and Advertising, for the enticement of their 
readers to visit grogeries, theaters, horse-races, as we sometimes have thought- 
lessly done, but hope never, unless through deplored inadvertence, to do again. 
The difficulty of entirely resisting all temptations to these lucrative vices is so 
great, and the temptations themselves so incessant, while the moral mischief 
thence accruing is so vast and palpable, that we can hardly think the Rev. Dr. 
slurred over the point, while we can very well imagine that his respected dis- 
ciple and reporter did so. At this moment, when the great battle of Temper- 
ance against Liquid Poison and its horrible sorceries is convulsing our State, 
and its issue trembles in the balance, it seems truly incredible that a Doctor 
of Divinity, lecturing on the iniquities of the Press, can have altogether over- 


looked this topic. Cannot the Courier from its reporter’s notes supply the 
omission 2” 


PROVOOATION. 


An advertisement offering a prize of fifty dollars for the best 
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tract (n the Impropriety of Dancing by members of churches, the 
tract to be published by the American Tract Society. 


REPLY. 


“The notice copied above suggests to us some other subjects on which we 
think Tracts are needed—subjects which are beginning to attract the thoughts 
of not a few, and which are, like dancing, of practical moment. We would 
suggest premiums to be offered, as follows: 

“$20 for the best Tract on ‘The rightfulness and consistency of a Chris- 

-tian’s spending $5,000 to $10,000 a year on the appetites and enjoyments of 
himself and family, when there are a thousand families within a mile of him 
who are compelled to live on less than $200 a year. 

* $10 for the best Tract on the rightfulness and Christianity of a Christian’s 
building a house for the exclusive residence of himself and family, at a cost 
of $50,000 to $100,000, within sight of a hundred families living in hovels 
worth less than $100. 

‘$5 for the best Tract on the Christianity of building Churches which cost 
$100,000 each, in which poor sinners can only worship on sufferance, and in 
the most out-of-the-way corners. 

“We would not intimate that these topics are by any means so important as 
that of Dancing—far from it. The sums we suggest will shield us from that 
imputation. Yet we think these subjects may also be discussed with profit, 
and, that there may be no pecuniary hindrance, we will pay the premiums 
if the American Tract Society will publish the Tracts.” 


PROVOOATION, 


An assertion in the Express, that the Tribune bestows “ peculiar 
commendation upon that part of the new Constitution which taker 
away the necessity of believing in a Supreme Being, on the part of 
him who may be called to swear our lives or property away.” 


REPLY. 


*«¢The necessity of believing in a Supreme Being,’ in order to be a legal 
witness, never existed; but only the necessity of professing to believe it. Now, 
a thorough villain who was at the same time an Atheist would be pretty apt 
to keep to himself a belief, the avowal of which would subject him to legal 
penalties and popular obloquy, but a sincere honest man, whose mind had be- 
come confused or clouded with regard to the evidence of a Universal Father 
would be very likely to confess his lack of faith, and thereby be disabled from 
testifying. Such disability deranges the administration of justice and facil 
itates the escape of the guilty.’ 
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PROVOOATION. 


An assertion that it is false pride, that makes domestic service sa 
abhorrent to American girls. 


REPLY. 


‘You, Madam, who talk so flippantly of the folly or false pride of our girls, 
have you ever attempted to put yourself in their place and consider the mat- 
ter? Have you ever weighed in the balance a crust and a garret at home, 
with better food and lodging in the house of a stranger? Have you ever 
thought of the difference between doing the most arduous and repulsive work 
for those you love, and who love you, and doing the same in a strange place 
for those to whom your only bond of attachment is six dollars a month? 
Have you ever considered that the words of reproof and reproach, so easy to 
utter, are very hard to bear, especially from one whose right so to treat you 
is a thing of cash and of yesterday ? Is the difference between freedom and 
service nothing to you? How many would you like to have ordering you?” 


PROVOOATION. 


A vain-glorious claim to pure democracy on the part of a pro- 
slavery Irish paper. 


ys OLY. 


“ We like Irish modesty—it is our own sort—but Irish ideas of Liberty are 
not always so thorough and consistent as we could wish them. To hate and 
tesist the particular form of Oppression to which we have been exposed, by 
which we have suffered, is so natural and easy that we see little merit in it; 
to loathe and defy a// Tyranny evermore, is what few severe sufferers by Op- 
pression ever attain to. Ages of Slavery write their impress on the souls of 
the victims—we must not blame them, therefore, but cannot stifle our con- 
sciousness nor suppress our sorrow. It is sad to see how readily the great 
mass of our Irish-born citizens, themselves just escaped from a galling, de- 
grading bondage, lend themselves to the iniquity of depressing and flouting 
the down-trodden African Race among us—it was specially sad to see them 
come up to the polls in squads, when our present State Constitution was adopt- 
ed, and vote. in solid mass against Equal Suffrage to all Citizens, shouting 
‘Down with the Nagurs! Let them go back to Africa, where they belong 
—for such was the language of Adopted Citizens of one or two years’ stand 
ing with regard to men born here, with their ancestors before them for several 
generations. We learn to hate Despotism and Enslavement more intensely 
when we are thus confronted by their ineffaceable impress on the souls of 
too many of their victims.” 
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PROVOOATION, > 


An article in the Sunday Mercury condemning the Tribune for 
excluding theatrical criticism. 


REPLY. 


“The last time but one that we visited a theater—it was from seven to ten 
years ago—we were insulted by a ribald, buffoon song, in derision of total ab- 
stinence from intoxicating liquors. During the last season we understand that 
Mr. Brougham—whom we are specially blamed by the Mercury for not help- 
ing to a crowded benefit—has made a very nice thing of ridiculing Socialism. 
We doubt whether any great, pervading reform has been effected since there 
was a stage, which that stage has not ridiculed, misrepresented, and held up 
to popular odium. It is in its nature the creature of the mob—that is, of the 
least enlightened and least earnest portion of the community—and flatters the 
prejudices, courts the favor, and varnishes the vices of that portion.. It bel- 
lows lustily for Liberty—meaning license to do as you please—but has small 
appetite for self-sacrifice, patient industry, and an unselfish devotion to duty. 
We fear that we shall not be able to like it, even with its groggeries and assig- 
~ nation-rooms shut up—but without this we cannot even begin.” 


PROVOOATION, / 


A sermon by Dr. Hawks denouncing Socialism in the usual style 
of well-fed thoughtlessness. 


REPLY. 


“Tf ‘the Socialists,’ as a body, were called upon to pronounce upon the pro- 
priety of taking the property of certain doctors of divinity and dividing it 
among the mechanics and laborers, to whom they have run recklessly and 
heavily in debt, we have no doubt they would vote very generally and heartily 
in the affirmative.” 


PROVOOATION, 


A letter bewailing the threatened dissolution of the Union. 


REPLY. 


“The dissolution of the Union would not be the dreadful affair he repre- 
sents it. It would be a very absurd act on the part of the seceding party, and 
would work great inconvenience and embarrassment, especially to the people 
of the great Mississippi Valley. In time, however, matters would accommo- 
date themselves to the new political arrangements, and we should grow as 
many bushels of corn to the acre, and get as many yards of cloth from a hun 
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dred pounds of wool, as we now do. The Union is an excellent thing—quite 
too advantageous to be broken up in an age so util’tarian as this; but it is 
possible to exaggerate even its blessings.” 


PROVOOATION,. 


An article in a Southern paper recommending the secession of 
the Slave States from the Union. 


REPLY. 


“Dr. Franklin used to tell an anecdote illustrative of his idea of the folly 
of dueling, substantially thus: A man said to another in some public place, 
*Sir, I wish you would move a little away from me, for a disagreeable odor pro- 
ceeds from you.’ ‘Sir,’ was the stern response, ‘that is an insult, and you must 
fight me! ‘Certainly,’ was the quiet reply, ‘I will fight you if you wish 
it; but I don’t see how that can mend the matter. If you kill me, I also shall 
smell badly ; and if I kill you, you will smell worse than you do now.’ 

“We have not yet been able to understand what our Disunionists, North or 
South, really expect to gain by dissolving the Union. * * * ‘Three valu- 
able slaves escaped,’ do you say? Will slaves be any less likely to run away 
when they know that, once across Mason and Dixon’s line, they are safe from 
pursuit, and can never be reclaimed? ‘ Hvery slaveholder is in continual ap- 
apprehension,’ say you? In the name of wonder, how is Disunion to soothe 
their nervous excitement? They ‘won’t stand it, eh? Have they never 
heard of getting ‘ out of the frying-pan into the fire’? Do let us hear how 
Slavery is to be fortified and perpetuated by Disunion !”? 


PROVOOATION. 


The excessive confidence of Whigs in the election of Henry Clay. 


REPLY. 


“There is an old legend that once on a time all the fo.ks in the world 
entered into an agreement that at a specified moment they would give one 
unanimous shout, just to see what a noise they could make, and what tre 
mendous effects it would produce. The moment came—everybody was ex 
pecting to see trees, if not houses, thrown down by the mighty concussion; 
when lo! the only sound was made by a dumb old woman, whose tongue was 
loosed by the excitement of the occasion. The rest had all stood with mouthg 
and ears wide open to hear the great noise, and so forgot to make any! 

“The moral we trust our Whig friends everywhere will take to heart.” 
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PROVOOATION. 


The passage in the President's Message which condemned thoga 
who opposed the Mexican war as unpatriotic. 


REPLY. 


Picture for the President's Bed-room. 


“IS THIS WAR?’ 
“ Monterey, Oct. 7, 1846. 


** While I was stationed with our left wing in one of the forts, 
on the evening of the 21st, I saw a Mexican woman busily en- 
gaged in carrying bread and water to the wounded men of both 

_ armies. I saw this ministering angel raise the head of a 
wounded man, give him water and food, and then carefully 
bind up his wound with a handkerchief she took from her own 
head. After having exhausted her supplies, she went back to 
her own house to get more bread and water for others. As she 
was returning on her mission of mercy, to comfort other wound- 
ed persons, I heard the report of a gun, and saw the poor in- 
nocent creature fall dead! I think it was an accidental shot 
that struck her. I would not be willing to believe otherwise. 
It made me sick at heart, and, turning from the scene, I in- 
voluntarily raised my eyes towards heaven, and thought, great 
God! and is this War? Passing the spot next day, I saw her 
body still lying there with the bread by her side, and the broken 
gourd, with a few drops of water still in it—emblems of her 
errand. We buried her, and while we were digging her grave, 
cannon balls flew around us like hail.’—Cor. Louisville Cour. 


PROVOOATION. 


Complaints of Charles Dickens’ Advocacy of International Orpy 
right at public dinners. 


REPLY. 


“We trust he will not be deterred from speaking the frank, round truth by 
poy mistaken courtesy, diffidence, or misapprehension of public sentiment. 
He -ught te speak out on this matter, for whe shall protest against robbery 
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if those who are robbed may not? Here is a man who writes for a living 
and writes nobly; and we of this country greedily devour his writings, are 
entertained and instructed by them, yet refuse so to protect his rights as an 
author that he can realize a single dollar from all their vast American sale 
and popularity. Is this right? Do we look well offering him toasts, compli- 
ments, and other syllabub, while we refuse him naked justice? while we 
say that every man may take from him the fruits of his labors without recom- 
pense or redress? It does very well in a dinner speech to say that fame and 
popularity, and all that, are more than sordid gold; but he has 4 wife and 
four children, whom his death may very possibly leave destitute, perhaps 
dependent for their bread, while publishers, who have grown rich on his 
writings, roll by in their carriages, and millions who have been instructed 
by them contribute not one farthing to their comfort. But suppose him rich, 
if you please, the justice of the case is unaltered. He is the just owner of 
his own productions as much as though he had made axes or horse-shoes; and 
the people who refuse to protect his right, ought not to insult him with the 
mockery of thriftless praise. Let us be just, and then generous. Good 
reader! if you think our guest ought to be enabled to live by and enjoy the 
fruits of his talents and toil, just put your names to a petition for an Inter- 
national Copyright Law, and then you can take his hand heartily if it comes 
in your way,-and say, if need be, ‘I have done what is in my-power to pro- 
tect you from robbery !’- The passage of this act of long-deferred justice will ; 
be a greater tribute to his worth and achievements than acres of inflated 
compliments soaked in hogsheads of champagne.” 


PROVOOATION, 


A paragraph recommending a provision for life for the soldiers 
disabled in the Mexican war. 


REPLY. 


“Uncle Sam! you bedazzled old hedge-hog! don’t you see ‘glory’ is cheap 
as dirt, only you never get dono paying for it! Forty years hence, your boys 
will be still paying taxes to support the debt you are now piling up, and the 
oripples and other pensioners you are now manufacturing. How much more 
of this will satisfy you ?”’ 


PROVOOATION. 
Ar accusation of ‘malignant falsehood.’ 


REPLY. 


“There lives 10t a man who knows the editor of this paper who can be 


made to believe that we have been guilty of ‘ malignant falsehood.’ 
* * * * * * * * 


+ 
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‘We seek no controversy with the Sun; but, since it chooses to be personal, 
we defy its utmost industry and malice to point out a single act of our life in- 
onsistent with integrity and honor. We dare it, in this respect, to do ita 
worst !”” 


PROVOOATION. 


This sentence in the Express: “If the editor of the Tribune be- 
lieved a word of what he says, he would convert his profitable 
printing establishment into a Fourier common-stock concern.” 


REPLY. 


“Tf our adviser will just point us to any passage, rule, maxim or precept of 
Fourier (of whom he appears to know so much) which prescribes a pro rata 
division of proceeds among all engaged in producing them, regardless of abil- 
ity, efficiency, skill, experience, etc., we will assent to almost any absurdity 
he shall dictate. 

* * * * * * * * 

* As to ‘carrying out his theories of Fourierism,’ etc., he (the editor of the 
Tribune) has expended for this specific purpose some thousands of dollars, and 
intends to make the same disposition of moré as soor as he has it to expend. 
Whether he ought to be guided by his own judgment or that of the Express 
man respecting the time and manner of thus testifying his faith, he will con- 
sider in due season. He has never had a dollar which was not the fair product 
of his own downright labor, and for whatever of worldly wealth may accrue 
to him beyond the needs of those dependent on his efforts ‘he holds himself 
but the steward of a kind Providence, and bound to use it all as shall seem 
most conducive to the good of the Human Race. It is quite probable, how- 
ever, that he will never satisfy the’Express that he is either honest, sincere, 
or well-meaning, but that is not material. He has chosen, once for all, to an- 
swer a sort of attack which has become fashionable with a certain class of his 
enemies, and can hardly be driven to notice the like again.” 


PROVOOATION, 


An allusion in the Courier and Enquirer to Mr. Greeley’s diet, 
attire, socialism, philosophy, etc. 


REPLY. 


“Tt is true that the editor of the Tribune chooses mainly (not entirely) 
vegetable food; but he never troubles his readers on the subject; it does not 
worry them; why should it consern the Colonel? * * * It is hard 
for Philosophy that so humble a man shall be made to stand as its exem 
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plar; while Christianity is personified by the here of the Sunday duel with 
Hon. Tom. Marshall; but such luck will happen. : 

“ As to our personal appearance, it does seem time that we should say some- 
thing, to stay the flood of nonsense with which the town must by this time be 
nauseated. Some donkey a while ago, apparently anxious to assail or annoy 
the editor of this paper, and not well knowing with what, originated the story 
of his carelessness of personal appearances; and since then every blockhead 
of the same disposition and distressed by a similar lack of ideas, has repeated 
and exaggerated the foolery ; until from its origin in the Albany Microscope 
it has sunk down at last to the columns of the Courier and Enquirer, growing 
more absurd at every landing. Yet all this time the object of this silly rail- 
lery has doubtless worn better clothes than two-thirds of those who thus as- 
sailed him—better than any of them could honestly wear, if they paid their 
debts otherwise than by bankruptcy ; while, if they are indeed more cleanly 
than he, they must bathe very thoroughly not less than twice a day. The 
editor of the Tribune is the son of a poor and humble farmer; came to New 
York a minor, without a friend within 200 miles, less than ten dollars in his 
pocket, and precious little besides; he has never had a dollar from a relative, 
and has for years labored under a load of debt, (thrown on him by others’ 
misconduct and the revulsion of 1837,) which he can now just see to the end 
of. Thenceforth he may be able to make a better show, if deemed essential 
by his friends ; for himself, he has not much time or thought to bestow on the 
matter. That he ever affected eccentricity is most untrue; and certainly no 
costume he ever appeared in would create such a sensation in Broadway as 
that James Watson Webb would have worn but for the clemency of Governor 
Seward. Heaven grant our assailant may never hang with such weight on 
another Whig Executive! We drop him.” 


(Colonel Webb had been sentencede to two years’ imprisonment 
for fighting a duel. . Governor Seward pardoned him before he had 
served one day of his term.) 


PROVOOATION. 


A charge of ‘infidelity,’ in the Express, 


REPLY. 


‘The editor of the Tribune has never been anything else than a believer 
in the Christian Religion, and has for many years been a member of a Chris 
tian Church. He never wrote or uttered a syllable in favor of Infidelity 
But truth is lost on the Express, which can never forgive us the ‘ Infidel- 
ity’ of circulating a good msny more copies, Daily and Weekly, than are 
taken of that paper.” 
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PROVOOATION. 
Letters complaining of the Tribune’s hostility to the Mexican war 


REPLY. 


“Our faith is strong and clear that we serve our country best by obeying 
our Maker in all things, and that He requires us to bear open, unequivocal 
testimony against every iniquity, however specious, and to expose every lying 
pretense whereby men are instigated to imbrue their hands in each other’s 
blood. We do not believe it possible that our country can be prospered in such 
awar as this. It may be victorious; it may acquire immense accessions of 
territory ; but these victories, these acquisitions, will prove fearful calamities, 
by sapping the morals of our people, inflating them with pride and corrupting 
them with the lust of conquest and of gold, and leading them to look to the 
Commerce of the Indies and the Dominion of the Seas for those substantial 
blessings which follow only in the wake of peaceful, contented Labor. So sure 
as the Universe has a Ruler will every acre of territory we acquire by this 
war prove to our Nation a curse and the source of infinite calamities.” 


PROVOOATION, 


An attempt on the part of Ool. Webb to excite violence against 
the Tribune and its editor. 


REPLY. 


“ This is no new trick on the part of the Courier. It is not the first nor the 
second time that it has attempted to excite a mob to violence and outrage 
against those whom it hates. In July, 1834, when, owing to its ferocious de- 
nunciations of the Abolitionists, a furious and law-defying mob held virtual 
possession of our city, assaulting dwellings, churches and persons obnoxious to 
its hate, and when the Mayor called out the citizens by Proclamation to assist 
in restoring tranquillity, the Courier (1lth July) proclaimed: 

“Tt is time, for the reputation of the city, and perhaps for the welfare of 
themselves, that these Abolitionists and Amalgamationists should know the 
ground on which they stand. They are, we learn, always clamorous with the 
Police for protection, and demand it as a right. inherent to their characters as 
American citizens. Now we tell them that, when they openly and publicly 
outrage public feeling, they have no right to demand protection from the Peo- 
ple they thus insult. When they endeavor to disseminate opinions which, if 
generally imbibed, must infallibly destroy our National Union, and produce 
scenes of blood and carnage horrid to think of; when they thus preach up 
treason and murder, the egis of the Law indignantly withdraws its shelter 
JSrom chem 
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‘¢ When they vilify our religion by elassing the Redeemer of the world in 
the lowest grade of the human species ; when they debase the noble race from 
which we spring-—that race which called civilization into existence, and from 
which have proceeded all the great, the brave, and the good that have ever 
lived—and place it in the same scale as the most stupid, ferocious and cow- 
ardly of the divisions into which the Creator has divided mankind, then they 
place themselves beyond the pale of all law, for they violate every law, divine 
and human. Ought not, we ask, our City authorities to make them understand 
this; to tell them that they prosecute their treasonable and beastly plans at 
their own peril ?? f 

“Such is the man, such the means, by which he seeks to bully Freemen out 
of-the rights of Free Speech and Free Thought. There are those who cower 
before his threats and his ruffian appeals to mob violence—here is one who 
never will! All the powers of Land-jobbing and Slave-jobbing cannot drive 
us one inch from the ground we have assumed of determined and open hostil- 
ity to this atrocious war, its contrivers aud abettors. Let those who threaten 
us with assassination understand, once for all, that we pity while we despise 
their baseness.”’ 

PROVOOATION. 


The following, froin the Express: “For woman we think the 
fittest place is home, ‘sweet home ’—by her own fireside and among 
her own children; but the Tribune would put her in trowsers, or 
on stilts as a public woman, or tumble her pell-mell into some Fou- 
rier establishment.” 

REPL™. 

The following, from the Express of tie same date: “ At the Park thiseven 
ing the graceful Augusta, (whose benefit, last night, notwithstanding the 
weather, was fashionably and numerously attended,) takes her leave of us for 
the present. We can add nothing to what we have already said in praise of 
this charming artist’s performances, farther than to express the hope that it 
may not be long ere we are again permitted to see her upon our boards. As 
in beauty, grace, delicacy, and refinement, she stands alone in her profession, 
so in private life she enjoys, and most justly, too, the highest reputation in all 
her relations.” 

FROVOOATION, 

To what a low degree of debasement must the Coons have indeed 
fallen, when even so notorious a reprobate as Nick Biddle is disgust- 
ed with them.—Plebeian. 

REPLY. 

“All the ‘notorious reprobates’ in the country were ‘disgusted’ with the 
Whigs long ago. They have found their proper resting-place in the embraces 
of Loco-Focoism.” 
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PROVOOATION, 


Our whole national debt is less than sixty days’ interest on that 
of Great Britain, yet, with all our resources the English call us 
yankrupt !— Boston Post. 


REPLY. 
“But England pays her interest—large as it is; and if our States will not 
say even their debts, small as they are, why should they not be called 
rsankrupt ?”? 


PROVOOATION. 
A charge that the Tribune sacrified the Right to the Expedient. 


REPLY. 


* Old stories very often have a forcible application to present times. The 
1ullowing anecdote we met with lately in an exchange paper: 

** How is it, John, that you bring the wagon home in such a condition ? 

‘©? broke it driving over a stump.’ 

“¢ Where ?? 

“* Back in the woods, half a mile or so.’ 

“~ But why did you run against the stump? Could n’t you see how to drive 
styaight ? 

“+ T did arrve straight, sir, and that is the very reason that I drove over it 
The stump was directly in the middle of the road.’ 

“¢ Why, then, did you not go round it Y 

*¢ Because, mr, the stump had no right in the middle of the road, and I had 
a right in it.’ 

“¢ True, John, the stump ought not to have been in the road, but I wonder 
that you were so foofish as not to consider that it was there, and that it 
was stronger than your wagon.’ 

“¢ Why, father, do you think that I am always going to yield up my 
rights? Not I. I am determined to stick up to them, come what will.’ 

“ * But what is the use, John, of standing up to rights, when you only get a 
greater wrong by so doing ? 

“¢T shall stand up for them at all hazards.’ 

“Well, John, all I have to say is this—hereafter you must furnish your 
own wagon.” 


PROVOOATION. 
The application of the word ‘Bah’ to one of the Tribune’s ar- 
guments. 
- REPLY. 


‘We are quite willing that every animal should express its emotions in the 
language natural to it,” ; 
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PROVOOATION. 
Conservatism in general. 


REBUKE. 


“The stubborn conservative is like a horse on board a ferry-boat. The horse 
may back, but the boat moves on, and the animal with it.” 


PROVOOATION. 


A correspondent, to illustrate his position, that slave-owners have 
aright to move with their slaves into new territories, compared 
those territories to a village common, upon which every vulager 
has an equal right to let his animals graze. 


REPLY. 
“No, sir. A man may choose to pasture his geese upon the common, which 
would spoil the pasture for cows and horses. The other villagers would be 
right in keeping out the geese, even by violence.” 


And thus the Tribune warred, and warring, prospered. Repeat- 
ed supplements, ever-increasing circulation, the frequent omission 
of advertisements, all testified that a man may be independent in 
the expression of the most unpopular opinions, and yet not be 
‘starved into silence.’ 

One more glance at the three volumes frorua-which most of the 
above passages are taken, and we accompany our hero to new 
scenes. In the Fifty-four-forty-or-Fight controversy, the Tribune 
of course took the side of peace and moderation. Its obituary of 
General Jackson in 1845, being not wholly eulogistic, called forth 
angry comment from the democratic press. In the same year, it 
gave to the advocates respectively of phonography, the phonetic 
system, and the magnetic telegraph, an ample hearing, and occa- 
sional encouragement. In 1846, its Reporters were excluded from 
the gallery of the House of Representatives, because a correspond- 
ent stated, jocularly, that Mr. Sawyer, of Ohio, lunched in the 
House on sausages. The weak member has since been styled Sau- 
sage Sawyer—a name which he will put off only with his mortal 
coil. Throughout the Mexican war, the Tribune gave all due honor 
to the gallantry of the soldiers who fought its Lattles, on one occa: 
sion defending Gen. Pierce from the charge of cowardice and boast- 
tug. In 1847, the editor made the tour of the great lake country 
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going to the uttermost parts of ‘Lake Superior, and writing a series 
of letters which revealed the charms and the capabilities of that 
region. In the same year it gave a complete exposition of the so- 
called ‘ Revelations’ of Mr. Andrew Jackson Davis, but without ex-~ 
pressing any opinion as to their supernatural origin. War followed, 
of course. To Mr. Whitney’s Pacific Railroad scheme it assigned 
sufficient space. Agussiz’ lectures were admirably reported, with 
from ten to twenty woodcuts in the report of each lecture. Gen, 
Taylor’s nomination to the presidency it descried in the distance, 
and opposed vehemently. 

The last event of the seventh volume was the dispute with the 
Herald on the subject of the comparative circulation of the two 
papers. The Tribune challenged the Herald to an investigation by 
an impartial committee, whose report each paper should publish, 
and the losing party to give a hundred dollars to each of the two 
orphan asylums of the city. The Herald accepted. The report of 
the committee was as follows: 


“The undersigned having been designated by the publishers of the New 
York Herald and New York Tribune, respectively, to examine jointly and re- 
port for publication the actual circulation of these two journals, haye meade 
the scrutiny required, and now report, that the average circulation of the two 
papers during the four weeks preceding the agreement which originated this 
investigation, was as follows: 


New York Herald. | New York Tribune. 
Average Daily circulation..--.. 16,711|Average Daily circulation.....- 11,455 
“« Weekly So eae Labo Ah mea Wi ca trlivam Nir Siete carers 15,780 
« Prosidential™* “-..--1 780 s Semi-Weekly .....- 960 
PROTA Poss os 2a ea nin a's oe 28,946 Motsies dec acucedssasaress 28,195 


‘‘The quantity of paper used by each establishment, during the four weeks 
above specified, was as follows: By the New York Herald, 975 reams for the 
Daily ; 95% reams for the Weekly, and 5 reams for the Presidential. By thc 
New York Tribune, 573 reams for the Daily; 1314 reams for the Weekly, and 
16 reams for the Semi-Weekly. - 

‘ We therefore decide that the Herald has the larger average circulation. 

“James G. WiLson, 
* DanieL H. Measn.”’ 


The Tribune paid the money, but protested that the ‘ Presidential 
Herald,’ and, above all, the Sunday Herald, ought to have been ex. 
cluded from the comparison. 


CHAPTER XX. 
1848! ‘ 


Revolutions in Europe-—The Tribune exults—The Slievegammon letters—Taylor and 
Fillmore—Course of the Tribune—Horace Greeley at Vauxhall Garden—His 
election to Congress. 

Tue Year of Hope! You have not forgotten, O reader, the 
thrill, the tumult, the ecstasy of joy with which, on the morning 
of March 28th, 1848, you read in the morning papers these electric 
and transporting capitals.  Regale your eyes with them once 
more: 


FIFTEEN DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 


ARRIVAL OF THE CAMBRIA. 
HIGHLY IMPORTANT NEWS! 


ABDICATION OF LOUIS PHILIPPE! 
A REPUBLIC PROCLAIMED. 


THE ROYAL FAMILY HAVE LEFT PARIS. 


ASSAUCE T&S N-THE? PAL AIS ROYAL, 


GREAT LCSS OF LIFE, 
COMMUNICATION WITH THE INTERIOR CUT OFF. 


RESIGNATION OF MINISTERS. 


REVOLTIN AMIENS—PARIS IN ALARM. 


What history is condensed in these few words? Why has not 
that history been faithfully and minutely recorded, as a warning 
and a guide to the men of future revolutions? Why has no one . 
fleduced from the events of the last eighty years a science of Rev~ 
olution, laid down the principles upon which success is possible, 


probable, certain? The attempt, and not the deed confounded En- » 
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rope, and condemned her to more years of festering stagnation. 
“As I looked out of the window of my hotel, in Boulogne,” says 
a recent traveler, “it seemed to me that all the men were soldiers, 
and that women did all the work.” How pitiful! How shameful! 
_ A million of men under arms! The army, the elite of the nation! 
One man of every ten to keep the other nine in order/ O! in- 
finite and dastardly imbecility ! 

I need not say that the Tribune plunged into the European con- 
tests headlong. It chronicled every popular triumph with exulta- 
tion unbounded. One of the editors of the paper, Mr. Charles A. 
Dana, went to Europe to procure the most authentic and direct in- 
formation of events as they transpired, and his letters over the 
well-known initials, ‘O. A. D.,’ were a conspicuous and valuable 
feature of the year. Mr. Greeley wrote incessantly on the subject, 
blending advice with exhortation, jubilation with warning. In be- 
half of Ireland, his sympathies were most strongly aroused, and he 
accepted a place in the “ Directory of the Friends of Ireland,” to the 
fands of which he contributed liberally. 

It was in August of this year, that the famous “Slievegammon ” 
letters were published. As frequent allusions to this amusing affair 
are still made in the papers, it may as well be explained here. The 
country was on the tiptoe of expectation for important news of the 
Trish rebellion. The steamer arrived. Among the despatches of 
the Tribune were three letters from Dublin, giving news not con- 
tained in the newspapers. The Tribune “ without vouching for the 
accuracy of the statements,” made haste to publish the letters, 
with due glorification. This is one of them: 


 Dusuin, Aug. 3, 1848. 

‘No newspaper here dare tell the truth concerning the battle of Slieve- 
namon, but from all we can learn, the people have had a great victory. Gen 
Macdonald, the commander of the British forces, is killed, and six thousand 
troops are killed and wounded. The road for threé miles is covered with the 
dead. We also have the inspiring intelligence that Kilkenny and Limerick 
have been taken by the people. The people of Dublin have gone in thousands 
to assist in the country. Mr. John B- Dillon was wounded in both legs. Mr. 
Meagher was also wounded in both arms. It is generally expected that Dub- 
fin will rise and attack the jails on Sunday night, (Aug. 6.) 

‘All the people coming in on the Railroad are cautioned and commanded ’ 
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uot to tell the rews. When the cars arrive, thousands of the Dublin people 
are waiting for the intelligence, The police drive away those who are seep 
asking questions. Why all this care of the government-to prevent the spread 
of intelligence, unless it be that something has happened which they want 
kept as a secret? If they had obtained a victory they would be very apt to 
let us know it. — : 

“We are informed that the 3d Bluffs (a regiment of Infantry) turned and 
fought with the people. The 3lst regiment, at Athlone, have also declared for 
the people, and two regiments have been sent to disarm them. 

“The mountain of Slievenamon is almost inaccessible. There is but one 
approach to it. It is said to be well supplied with provisions. It was a glo- 
rious place for our noble Smith O’Brien to select. It is said he has sixty 
thousand men around him, with a considerable supply of arms, ammunition, 
and cannon. In ’98, the rebels could not be taken from Slievenamon until 
they chose to-come out themselves. : 

“A lady who came to town yesterday, and who had passed the scene of bat- 
tle, said that for three miles the stench arising from the dead men and horses 
was almost suffocating. 

““ Wexford was quite peaceable till recently—but the government in its mad- 
ness proclaimed it, and now it is in arms to assist the cause. Now that we are 
fairly and spiritedly at it, are we not worthy of help? What are you doing 
for us? People of America, Ireland stretches her hand to you for assistance. 
Do not let us be disappointed. B?? 


For a day or two, the Irish and the friends of Ireland exulted ; 
but when the truth became known, their note was sadly changed, 
and the Tribune was widely accused of having originated a hoax. 
Whereas, it was only too innocent! 

The most remarkable feature of the affair was, that the letters 
were written in good faith. The mind of Dublin was in a delirium 
of excitement, rumors of the wildest description were readily be- 
lieved, and the writer of the Slievegammon letters was as completely 
deceived as any of his readers. It need only be added, that Hor- 
ace Greeley never saw the letters till he saw them in print in the 
columns of the Tribune; when they appeared, he was touring in 
the uttermost parts.of Lake Superior. 

This was the year, too, of the Taylor and Fillmore ‘campaign;’ 
from which, however, the Tribune held obstinately aloof till late in 
the summer. Mr. Greeley had opposed the nomination of Gen. 
Taylor from the day it began to be agitated. He opposed it at 
the nominating convention in Philadelphia, and used all his influ- 
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ence to secure the nomination of Henry Clay. As soon as the final 
ballot decided the contest in faver of Taylor, he rushed from the 
hall in disgust, and, on his return to New York, could not sufficient- 
ly overcome his repugnance to the ticket, to print it, as the custom ~ 
then was, at the head of his editorial columns. He ceased to oppose © 
the election of Gen. Taylor, but would do nothing to promote it. 
The list of candidates does not appear, in the usual place in the Tri- 
bune, as the regular ‘Whig nominations,’ till the twenty-ninth of 
September, and even then, our editor consented to its appearance 
with great reluctance. Two days before, a whig meeting had been 
held at Vauxhall Garden, which Mr. Greeley chanced to attend. 
He was seen by the crowd, and after many, and very vociferous 
calls, he made a short address, to the following effect. 


“T trust, fellow-citizens, I shall never be afraid nor ashamed to meeta 
Whig assemblage and express my sentiments on the political questions of the 
day. And although I have had no intimation till now that my presence here 
was expected or desired, I am the more ready to answer your call since I have 
heard intimations, even from this stand, that there was some mystery in my 
course to be cleared up—some astounding revelation with regard to it to be 
expected. And our eloquent friend from Kentucky even volunteered, in hig 
remarks, to see me personally and get me right. If there be indeed any 
mystery in the premises, I will do my best to dispel it. But I have, in truth, 
nothing to reveal. I stated in announcing Gen. Taylor’s nomination, the day 
after it was made, that I would support if I saw no other way to defeat the 
election of Lewis Cass. That pledge I have ever regarded. I shall faithfully 
redeem it. And, since there is now no chance remaining that any other than 
Gen. Taylor or Gen. Cass can be elected, I shall henceforth support the ticket 
nominated at Philadelphia, and do what I can for its election. 

“But I have not changed my opinion of the nomination of Gen. Taylor. [I 
believe it was unwise and unjust. For Gen. Taylor, personally, I have ever 
spoken with respect; but I believe a candidate could and should have been 
chosen more deserving, more capable, more popular. I cannot pretend to sup- 
port him with enthusiasm, for I do not feel any. 

Yet while-I frankly avow that I would do little merely to make Gen. Tay- 
lor President, I cannot forget that »thers stand or fall with him, and that 
among them are Fillmore and Fish anu Patterson, with whom I have battled 
for the Whig cause ever since [ was entitled to vote, and to whom I cannot 
now be unfaithful. I cannot forget that if Gen. Taylor be elected we shall in 
all probability have a Whig Congress; if Gen. Cass is elected, a Loco-Foco 
Congress. Who ca» ask me to throw away all these because of my objections 
to Gen. Taylor? 
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“And then the question of Free Soil, what shall be the fate of that? 1 
presume there are here some Free Soil men [‘Yes! Yes! all Free Soil ?}.-L 
mean those to whom the question of extending or restricting Slavery out- 
weighs all other considerations. I ask these what hope they have of keeping 
Slavery out of California and New-Mexico with Gen. Cass President, and a 
Loco-Foce Congress? Ihave none. And I appeal to every Free Soil Whig 
to ask himself this question—‘ How would South Carolina and Texas wish you” 
to vote? Can you doubt that your bitter adversaries would rejoice to hear 
that you had resolved to break off from the Whig party and permit Gen Cass 
to be chosen President, with an obedient Congress? J cannot doubt it. And 
T cannot believe that a wise or worthy course, which my bitterest adversaries 
would gladly work out for me. 

“Of Gen. Taylor’s soundness on this question, I feel no assurance, and can 
give none. But I believe him clearly pledged by his letters to leave legisla- 
tion to Congress, and not attempt to control by his veto the policy of the coun- 
try. I believe a Whig Congress will not consent to extend Slavery, and that a 
Whig President will not go to war with Congress and the general spirit of his 
party. So believing, I shall support the Whig nominations with a view to the 
triumph of Free Soil, trusting that the day is not distant when an amend- 
ment of the Federal Constitution will give the appointment of Postmasters 
and other local officers to the People, and strip the President of the enormous 
and anti-republican patronage which now causes the whole Political action of 
the country to hinge upon its Presidential Elections. Such are my views3 
such will be my course. I trust it will no longer be pretended that there is 
any mystery about them.” 


This speech was received with particular demonstrations of ap- 
proval. It was felt that a serious obstacle to Gen. Taylor’s success 
was removed, and that now the whig party would marek, on.in an 
anbroken phalanx to certain victory. ; 


The day which secured its triumph elected Horace Greeley to a 
seat in the House of Representatives, which the death of a member 
had made vacant. He was elected for one session only, and that, 
the short one of three months. How he came to be nominated has 
been explained by himself in a paragraph on the corruptive machin- 
ery of our primary elections: “An editer of the Tribune was once 
nominated through that machinery. So he was—to serve ninety 
days in Ccngress—and he does n’t feel a bit proud of it, But let 
it be considered that the Convention was not chosen to nominate 
him, and did not (we presume) think of doing any such thing, 
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anti] it had unanimously nominated another, who unexpectedly de 
clined, and then one of us was pitched upon -to supply his place. 
We don’t know whether the Primaries were as corrupt then as now 
or not; our impression is that they have been growing steadily 
worse and worse—but no matter—let us have them reformed.” 

His nomination introduced great spirit into the contest, and he 
was voted for with enthusiasm, particularly by two classes, work- 
ing-men and thinking-men. His majority over his opponent was 
3,177, the whole number of votes being 5,985. His majority con-- 
siderably exceeded that of Gen. Taylor in the same wards. At 
the same election Mr. Brooks, of the Express, was elected to a seat. 
in the House, and his ‘Card’ of thanksgiving to those who had 
voted for him, elicited or suggested the following from Mr. 
Greeley: 


““T0 THE ELECTORS OF THE VITH OONGRESSIONAL DISTRIOT. 


‘‘The undersigned, late a candidate for Congress, respectfully returns his 
thanks—first, to his political opponents for the uniform kindness and considera- 
tion with which he was treated by them throughout the canvass, and the un- 
solicited suffrages with which he was honored by many of them; secondly, to 
the great mass of his political brethren, for the ardent, enthusiastic and effect- 
ive support which they rendered him; and, lastly, to that small portion of 
the Whig electors who saw fit to withhold from him their votes, thereby 
nearly or quite neutralizing the support he received from the opposite party. 
Claiming for himself the right to vote for or against any candidate of his 
party as his own sense of right and duty shall dictate, he very freely accords 
to all others the same liberty, without offense or inquisition. 

“During the late canvass I have not, according to my best recollection, 
spoken of myself, and have not replied in any way to any sort of attack or 
imputation. I have in no manner sought to deprecate the objections, nor to 
soothe the terrors of that large and most influential class who deem my ad- 
vocacy of Land Reform and Social Re-organization synonymous with In- 
fidelity and systematic Robbery. To have entered upon explanations or vin- 
dications of my views on these subjects in the crisis of a great National 
struggle, which taxed every energy, and demanded every thought, comported 
neither with my leisure nor my inclination. 

“Neither have I seen fit at any time to justify nor allude to my participa- 
tion in the efforts made here last summer to aid the people of Ireland in their 
anticipated struggle for Liberty and Independence. I shall not do so now, 
What I did then, in behalf of the Irish millions, I stand ready to do again, 
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so far as my means will permit, when a similar opportunity, with a like pros 

vect of success, is presented—and not for them only, but for any equally op 
pressed and suffering people on the face of the earth. If any ‘extortion and 
plunder’ were contrived and perpetrated in the meetings for Ireland at 
Vauxhall last season, I am wholly unconscious of it, though I ought to be aa 
well informed as to the alleged ‘ extortion and plunder’ as most others, whether 
my information were obtained in the character of conspirator or that of vic- 
tim. I feel impelled, however, by the expressions employed in Mr. Brooks’s 
card, to state that I have found nothing like an inclination to ‘ extortion and 
plunder’ in the councils of the leading friends of Ireland in this city, and no- 
thing like a suspicion of such baseness among the thousands who sustained and 
cheered them in their efforts. All the suspicions and imputations to which 
those have been subjected, who freely gave their money and their exer- 
tions in aid of the generous though ineffectual effort for Ireland’s liberation, 
have originated with those who never gave that cause a prayer or a shilling, 


and have not yet traveled beyond them. 
‘ Respectfully, 


“ Horace GREELey. 
“ New York, Noy. 8, 1848.” 


CHAPTER XXL. 


THREE MONTHS IN CONGRESS. 


‘His objects as a Member of Congress—His first acts—The Chaplain hypocrisy—Ths 
Land Reform Bill—Distributing the Documents—Offers a novel Resolution—The 
Mileage Exposé—Congressional delays—Explosion in the House—Mr. Turner’s ora 
tion—Mr. Greeley defends himself—The Walker Tariff—Congress in a pet—Speech 
at the Printers’ Festival—The House in good humor—Traveling dead-head— Per: 
sonal explanations—A dry haul —The amendment game—Congressional dignity— 
Battle of the books—The Recruiting System—The last night of the Session—-The 
‘usual gratuity’—The [nauguration Ball—Iarewell to his constituents, 


In the composition of this work, I have, as a rule, abstained from 
the impertinence of panegyric, and most of the few sentences of 
an applausive nature which escaped my pen were promptly erased 
on the first perusal of the passages which they disfigured. Of a 
good action, the simplest narrative is the best panegyric; of a bad 
avtion, the best justification is the whole truth about it. Therefore, 
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thougn Horace Greeley’s career in Congress is that part of his life 
which I regard with wnmingled admiration, and though tne conduct 
of his enemies during that period fills me with inexpressible disgust, 
{ shall present here little more than a catalogue of his acts and en- 
deavors while he held a place in the National bear-garden. 

He seems to have kept two objects in view, during those three 
turbulent and exciting months: 1, to do his duty as a Representative 
of the People; 2, to let the people know exactly and fully what 
manner of place the House of Representatives is, by what methods 
their business is kept from being done, and under what pretexts 
their money is plundered, The first of these objects kept him con- 
stantly in his place on the floor of the House. The second he ac- 
complished by daily letters to the Tribune, written, not at his desk 
in the House, but in his room before and after each day’s hubbub. 
It will be convenient to arrange this chapter in the form of a jour- 
nal. 


Dec. 4th. This was Monday, the first day of the session. Horace 
Greeley ‘took the oaths and his seat.’ 


Dec. 5th. He gave notice of his intention to bring in a bill to 
discourage speculation in the public lands, and establish homesteads 
upon the same. 


Dec. 6th. He wrote a letter to the Tribune, in which he gave 
his first impressions of the House, and used some plain English. 
He spoke strongly upon the dishonesty of members drawing pay 
and yet not giving attendance at the early sessions, though the 
House had a hundred bills ready for conclusive action,-and every 
day lost at the outset insures the defeat of ten bills at the close, 
As a specimen of plain English take this: 


‘On the third day, the Senate did not even succeed in forming a quorum , 
out of fifty-seven or eight members, who are all sure to be in for their pay 
and mileage, only twenty-nine appeared in their seats; and the annual hy- 
poerisy of electing a chaplain had to go over and waste another day. If either 
House had a chaplain who dare preach to its members what they ought to hear 
-—of their faithlessness, their neglect of duty, their iniquitous waste of time, 
and robbery of the public by taking from the treasury money which they have 
not even attempted to earn—then there would be some senso in the chaplain 
business: but any ill-bred Nathan or Elijah who should undertake such a job 
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would be kicked out in short order. So the chaplainey remains a thing of 
grimace and mummery, nicely calculated to help some flockless and complai 
3ant shepherd to a few hundred dollars, and impose on devout simpletons aa 


exalted notion of the piety of Congress. Should not the truth be spoken ? 
* * * * Oo * * * 


“But in truth the great sorrow is, that so many of the Members of Con- 
gress, as of men in high station elsewhere, are merely dexterous jugglers, or 
the tools of dexterous jugglers, with the cup and balls of politics, shuffled inte 
responsible places as a reward for past compliances, or in the hope of being 
there made useful to the inventors and patentees of their intellectual and 
moral greatness. To such men, the idea of anybody’s coming to Congress for 
anything else than the distinction and the plunder, unless it be in the hope of 
intriguing their way up to some still lazier and more lucrative post, is so irre- 
sistibly comic—such an exhibition of jolly greenness, that they cannot contem- 
plate it without danger of explosion.” 


Dec. 13th. Mr. Greeley introduced the Land Reform bill, of 
which he had given notice. It provided: : 

1. That any citizen, and any alien who had declared his intention 
of becoming a citizen, may file a pre-emption claim to 160 acres of 
Public Land, settle upon it, improve it, and have the privilege of 
buying it at any time within seven years of filing the claim, at the 
Government price of $1 25 per acre: provided, that he is not the 
owner or claimant of any other real estate. 

2. That the Land office where a claim is filed, shall issue a Se 
rant of Pre-emption, securing the claimant in seven years’ possess- 
100. 

8. That, after five years’ occupancy, a warrant-holder who makes 
oath of his intention to reside on and cultivate his land for life shall 
become the owner of any forty acres of his claim which he may 
select; the head of a family eighty acres. 

4, That the price of public lands, when not sold to actual settlers, 
shall be five dollars per acre. 

5. That false affidavits, made to procure land under the provisions 
of this bill, shall be punished by three years’ hard labor in a State 
prison, by a fine not exceeding $1,000, and by the loss of the land 
fraudulently obtained. 


Dec. 16th, The following notice appeared in the Tribune: 


“Tr ~eterence to many requests for copies of the President’s Message and 
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accompanying Documents, I ‘lesire to state that such Message and Documents 
_ are expected to cover twelve to fourteen hundred printed octavo pages, and 
“to include three maps, the engraving of which will probably delay the publi-: 
cation for two or three weeks yet. I shall distribute my share of them as soon 
as possible, and make them go as far as they will; but I cannot satisfy half 
the demands upon me. As each Senator will have nearly two hundred copies, 
while Representatives have but about sixty each, applications to Senators, 
especially from the smaller States, are obviously the most promising.” 


Dec. 18th. Mr. Greeley offered the following resolution in the 
House: 


“ Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be requested to inquire into 
and report upon the expediency and feasibility of temporarily employing the 
whole or a portion of our national vessels, now on the Pacific station, in the 
transportation, at moderate rates, of American citizens and their effects from 
Panama and the Mexiéan ports on the Pacific to San Francisco in California.” 


This was the year of the gold fever. The fate of the above reso- 
lution may be given in its proposer’s own words 


“Monday,” he wrote, ‘‘ was expressly a resolution day; and (the order 
commencing at Ohio) it was about 2 o’clock before New York was called, and 
I had a chance to offer the foregoing. It was received, but could not be acted 
on except by unanimous consent (which was refused) until it shall have laid 
over one day—when of course it will never be reached again. When the 
States had been called through, I rose and asked the House to consider the 
above as modified so as to have the inquiry made by its own Naval Commit- 
tee instead of the Secretary of the Navy—thus bringing its immediate consid- 
eration within the rules. No use—two or three on the other side sang out 
‘Object,’ ‘ Object,’ and the resolution went over—as all resolutions which any 
member indicates a purpose to debate must do. So the resolution cannot be 
reached again this Session.” 

Dec. 19th. Mr. Greeley made what the reporters styled ‘a plain 
and forcible speech,’ on the tariff, in which he animadverted upon 
a passage of the Message, wherein the President had alluded to 
manufacturers as an ‘aristocratic class, and one that claimed exclu- 
sive privileges.” Mr. Greeley walked into the President. 


Dee. 22d. On this day appeared in the Tribune, the famous 
Congressional Mileage Exposé. The history of this exposé is 
briefly related by Mr. Greeley, in the Whig Almanac for 1850. 

17 
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“Barly in December, I called on the Sergeant-at-Arms, for some money ou 
account, he being paymaster of the House. The Schedule used by that officer 
was placed befere me, showing the amount of mileage respectively accorded 
to every member of the House. Many of these amounts struck me as ex- 
cessive, and I tried to recollect if any publication of all the allowances in a 
like case had ever been made through the journals, but could not remember 
any such publicity. On inquiry, I was informed that the amounts were regu- 
larly published in a certain document entitled ‘The Public Accounts,’ of which 
no considerable number was printed, and which was obviously not intended 
for popular distribution.. [It is even omitted in this document for the year 
1842, printed since I published my exposé, so that I can now find it in no pub- 
lic document whatever.) 1 could not remember that I had ever seen a copy, 
though one had been ontained and used by my assistant in making up last 
year’s Almanac. It seemed to me, therefore, desirable that the facts should 
be brought to the knowledge oi che public, and I resolved that it should be 
done. : 

“But how? To have picked uut a few of what seemed to me the most fla- 
grant cases of overcharge, and priat these alone, would be to invite and secure 
the reputation of partiality. partisanship, and personal animosity. No other 
course seemed so fair as to print the mileage of each member, with necessary 
elucidations. I accordingly employed an ex-clerk in one of the departments, 
and instructed him to make out a tabular exposé as follows: 

“1. Name of each member of the House; 

St 2. Actual distance from his residence to Washington by the shortest post- 
route ; 

‘3. Distance for which he is allowed and paid mileage; 

“4. Amount of mileage received by him; 

‘5. Excess of mileage so received over what would have been if the dis- 
tance had been computed by the shortest or most direct mail-route. 


“The exposé was made out accordingly, and promptly forwarded to the Tri- 
bune, in which it appeared” 


In the remarks which introduced the tabular statement, Mr. 
Greeley expressly and pointedly laid the blame of the enormous ex- 
cess to the daw. “Let no man,” he said “jump at the conclusion 
that this excess has been charged and received contrary to law. 
The fact is otherwise. The members are all honorable men—if any 
irreverent infidel should doubt it, we can silence him by referring 
to the prefix to their names in the newspapers, and we presume 
each has charged just what the law allows him. That law ex- 
pressly says that each shall receive eight dollars for every twenty 
miles traveled in coming to and returning from Congress, ‘by the 
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asually traveled route ;’ and of course if the route usually traveled 
from California to Washington is around Cape Horn, or the mem 
bers from that embryo State shall choose to think it is—they will 
each be entitled to charge some $12,000 mileage per session, aceord- 
ly. We assume that each has charged precisely what the law al- 
lows him, and thereupon we press home the question — Ought not 
THAT Law to be amended ?” 

It appeared from the statement, that the whole number of “ cir- 
cuitous miles” charged was 188081, which, at forty cents a mile, 
amounted to $73,492 60. With about twelve exceptions, it showed 
that every member of the Senate and House had drawn more mile- 
age than he ought to have been legally entitled to, the excess vary- 
ing in amount from less than two dollars to more than a thousand 
dollars. Viewed merely as a piece of editorship, this mileage ex- 
posé was the best hit ever made by a New York paper. The effect 
of it upon the town was immediate and immense. It flew upon 
the wings of the country press, and became, in a few days, the 
talk of the nation. Its effect upon Congress, and upon the subse- 
quent congressional career of its author, we shall see in a moment. 


Dee. 23d. Mr. Greeley wrote a letter to the Tribune, in which 
he explained the maneuvering by which Congress,:though it can- 
not legally adjourn over for more than three consecutive days, 
generally contrives to be idle during the whole of the Christmas 
holidays; 7. e. from a day or two before Christmas, to a day or two 
after New Year’s. ‘I was warned,” he wrote, “when going to 
Baltimore last evening, that I might as well keep on to New York, 
as nothing would be done till some time in January. But I came 
back, determined to see at least how it was done.” It was ‘ done’ 
by making two bites at the cherry, adjourning first from Saturday 
to Wednesday; and, after a little show of work on Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday, adjourning again till after New Year’s day. 
Mr. Greeley spoke in opposition to the adjournment, and demanded 
the yeas and nays; but they were refused, and the first bite was 
consurnmated. ‘The old soldiers” of the House were too much for 
him, he said; but he took care to print the names of those who 
voted for the adjournment. 


Dec. 27th. To-day the pent-up rage of Congress at the Mileage 
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Exposé, which had been fermenting for three days, burst forth; and 
the gentleman who knocked out the bung, so to speak, was no other 
than Mr. Sawyer, of Ohio, Mr. Sausage Sawyer of the Tribune. 
Mr. Sawyer was ‘down’ in the Exposé for an excess of $281 60, 
and he rose to a ‘question of privilege.’ A long and angry de- 
bate ensued, first upon the question whether the Exposé could be 
debated at all; and secondly, if it could, what should be done about 
it. It was decided, after much struggle and turmoil, that it was a 
proper subject of discussion, and Mr. Turner, of Hlinois, whose excess 
amounted to the interesting sum of $998 40, moved a series of 
resolutions, of which the following was the most important : 


“ Resolved, That a publication made in the New York Tribune on the* 
day of December, 1848, in which the mileage of members is set forth and 
commented on, be referred to a Committee, with instructions to inquire 
into and report whether said publication does not amount, in substance, to an 
allegation of fraud against most of the members of this House in this matter 
of their mileage; and if, in the judgment of the Committee, it does amount to 
an allegation of fraud, then to inquire into it, and report whether that allega- 
tion is true or false.” 


The speech by which Mr. Turner introduced his resolutions was 
not conceived in the most amiable spirit, nor delivered with that 
‘ofty composure which, it is supposed, should characterize the elo- 
cution of a legislator. These sentences from it will suffice for a 
specimen : 


‘“‘He now wished to call the attention of the House particularly to these 
charges made by the editor of the New York Tribune, most, if not all, of which 
charges he intended to show were absolutely false; and that the individual 
who made them had either been actuated by the low, groveling, base, and 
malignant desire to represent the Congress of the nation in a false and un- 
enviable light before the country and the world, or that he had been actuated 
by motives still more base—by the desire of acquiring an ephemeral notoriety. 
by blazoning forth to the world what the writer attempted to show was fraud. 
The whole article abounded in gross errors and willfully false statements, and 
was evidently prompted by motives as base, unprincipled and corrupt as ever 
actuated an individual in wielding his pen for the public press. 

* * * * * * * * 

“Perhaps the gentleman (he begged pardon), or rather the individual, per 
haps the thing, that penned that article was not aware that his (Mr. T.’s) por- 
tian of the country was not cut up by railroads and traveled by stage-coaches’ 
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wnd other direct means of public conveyance, like the omnibuses in the City of 
New York, between all points; they had no other channel of communication 
except the mighty lakes or the rivers of the West; he could not get here in 
any other way. The law on the subject of Mileage authorized the members 
to charge upon the most direct usually-traveled route.’ Now, he ventured the 
assertion that there-was not an individual in his District who ever came to 
' this city, or to any of the North-eastera cities, who did not come by the way 


of the lakes or the rivers. 
* * * * * * * * * 


* He did not know but he was engaged in a very small business. A gentle- 
man near him suggested that the writer of this article would not be believed 
anyhow; that, therefore, it was no slander. But his constituents, living two 
or three thousand miles distant, might not be aware of the facts, and therefore 
it was that he had deemed it necessary to repel the slanderous charges and 
imputations of fraud, so far as they concerned him.” 


Other honorable gentlemen followed, and discoursed eloquent dis- 
cord in a similar strain. Mr. Greeley sat with unruffled composure 
and heard himself vilified for some hours without attempting to 
reply. At length, ina pause of the storm, he arose and gave no- 
tice, that when the resolutions were disposed of he should rise to a 
privileged question. The following sprightly conversation ensued: 


“ Mr. Thompson, of Indiana, moved that the resolutions be laid on the table. 

“The Yeas and Nays were asked and ordered; and, being taken, were— 
Yeas 28, Nays 128. 

‘“* And the question recurring on the demand for the previous question: 

“Mr. Fries inquired of the Speaker whether the question was susceptible 
of division. 

“The Speaker said that the question could be taken separately on each res-< 
olution. 

“A number of members here requested Mr. Evans to withdraw the demand 
for the previous question (7. e. permit Mr. Greeley to speak). 

“Mr. Evans declined to withdraw the motion, and desired to state the rea- 
son why he did so. The reason was, that the gentleman from New York [ Mr. 
Greeley] had spoken to an audience to which the members of this House could 
not speak. If the gentleman wished to assail any member of this House, let 
him do so here. 

‘The Speaker interposed, and was imperfectly heard, but was understood 
to say that it was out of order to refer personally to gentlemen on this floor. 

“‘s Mr. Evans said he would refer to the editor of the Tribune, and he insist- 
ed that the gentleman was not entitled to reply. 

(“Loud cries from. all parts of the House, ‘ Let him speak,’ with mingling 
flissent. | S ; 
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‘‘The question was then taken on the demand for the previous question. 

“But the House refused to second it. 

“ Mr. Greeley, after alluding to the comments that had been made upon the 
article in the Tribune relative to the subject of Mileage, and the abuse which 
had notoriously been practiced relating to it, said he had heard no gentleman 
quote one word in that article imputing an illegal charge to any member of 
this House, imputing anything but a legal, proper charge. The whole ground 
of the argument was this: Ought not the law to be changed? Ought not the 
mileage to be settled by the nearest route, instead of what was called the 
usually-traveled route, which authorized a gentleman coming from the center 
of Ohio to go around by Sandusky, Albany, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore, and to charge mileage upon that route. He did not object to any 
gentleman’s taking that course if he saw fit; but was that the route upon 
which the mileage ought to be computed ? 

“Mr. Turner interposed, and inquired if the gentleman wrote that article ? 

“ Mr. Greeley replied that the introduction to the article on mileage was writ- 
te. oy himself; the transcript from the books of this House and from the ac- 
counts of the Senate was made by a reporter, at his direction. That reporter, 
who was formerly a clerk: in the Post-Office Department, [Mr. Douglass How- 
ard,| had taken the latest book in the Department, which contained the dis- 
tances of the several post-offices in the country from Washington; and from 
‘that book he had got—honestly, he knew, though it might not have been en- 
tirely accurate in an instance or two—the official list of the distances of the 
several post-offices from this city. In every case, the post-office of the mem- 
ber, whether of the Senate or the House, had been looked out, his distance as 
charged set down, then the post-office book referred to; and the actual, honest 
distanee by the shortest route set down opposite, and then the computation 
made how much the charge was an excess, not of legal mileage, but of what 
would be legal, if the mileage was computed by the nearest mail route. 

“ Mr. King, of Georgia, desired, at this point of the gentleman’s remarks, 
to say a word; the gentleman said that the members charged; now, he (Mr. 
K.) desired to say, with reference to himself, that from the first, he had always 
refused to give any information to the Committee on Mileage with respect to 
the mileage to which he would be entitled. He had told them it was their 
special duty to settle the matter; that he would have nothing to do with it. 
He; therefore, had charged nothing. 

“Mr. Greeley (continuing) said he thought all this showed the necessity cf 
a new rule on the subject, for here they saw members shirking off, shrinking 
from the responsibility, and throwing it from one place to another. Nobody 
made up the account, but somehow an excess of $60,000 or $70.000 was 
charged in the accounts for mileage, and was paid from the Treasury. 

“ Mr. King interrupted, and asked if he meant to charge him (Mr. K ) witk 
thirking ‘? Was that the gentleman’s remark ? 
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Mr. Greeley replied, that he only said that by some means or other, this 
excess of mileage was charged, and was paid by the Treasury. This money 
ought to be saved. The same rule ought to be applied to members of Con 
gress that was applied to other persons. 

“Mr. King desired to ask the gentleman from New York if he had correctly 
understood his language, for he had heard him indistinctly? He (Mr. K.) 
had made the positive statement that he had never had anything to do with 
reference to the charge of his mileage, and he had understood the gentleman 
from New York to speak of shirking from responsibility. He desired to know 
if the gentleman applied that term to him ? 

“Mr. Greeley said he had applied it to no member. 

** Mr. King asked, why make use of this term, then ? 

“Mr. Greeley’s reply to this interrogatory was lost in 4e confusion which 
prevailed in consequence of members leaving their seats and coming forward 
to the area in the center. 

‘The Speaker called the House to-order, and requested gentlemen to take 
their seats. 

“Mr. Greeley proceeded. There was no intimation in the article that any 
member had made but his own account, but somehow or other the accounts had 
been so made up as to make a total excess of some $60,000 or $70,000, charge- 
able upon the Treasury. The general facts had been stated, to show that the 
law ought to be different, and there were several cases cited to show how the 
law worked badly ; for instance, from one district in Ohio, the member for- 
merly charged for four hundred miles, when he came on his own horse all the 
way; but now the member from the same district received mileage for some 
eight or nine hundred miles. Now, ought that to beso? The whole argu- 
ment turned on this; ‘now, the distances were traveled much easier than for- 
merly, and yet more, in many cases much more, mileage was charged. The 
gentleman from Ohio who commenced this discussion, had made the point that 
there was some defect, some miscalculation in the estimate of distances. He 
could not help it; they had taken the post-office books, and relied on them, 
and if any member of the press had picked out a few members of this House, 
and held up their charges for mileage, it would have been considered invidious. 

“Mr. Turner called the attention of the member from New York w the fact 
that the Postmaster General himself had thrown aside that Post Office book, 
in consequence of its incorrectness. He asked the gentleman if he did not 
know that fact 7 

‘Mr. Greeley replied that the article itself stated that the Department did 
not charge mileage upon that book. LHvery possible excuse and mitigation 
had been given in the article; but he appealed to the House—they were the 
masters of the law—why would they not change it, and make it more just and 
equal ? 

“ Mr. Sawyer wished to be allowed to ask the gentleman from New York a 
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question. His complaint was that the article had done him injustice, by set- 
ting him down as some 300 miles nearer the seat of Government than his col- 
league [Mr. Schenck], although his colleague had stated before the House that 
he [Mr. Sawyer] resided some 60 or 70 miles further. 

“ Now, he wanted to know why the gentleman had made this calculation 
against him, and'in favor of his colleague ? 

“Mr. Greeley replied that he begged to assure the gentleman from Ohio 
that he did not think he had ever been in his thoughts from the day he 
had come here until the present day; but he had taken the figures from the 
Post Office book, as transcribed by a former Clerk in the Post Office Depart- 
ment.” 


After much more sparring of the same description, the resolu- 
tions were adopted, the Committee was appointed, the House ad-« 
journed, and Mr. Greeley went home and wrote a somewhat face- 
tious account of the day’s proceedings. The most remarkable sen- 
tence in that letter was this: 


“ Tt was but yesterday that a Senator said to me that though he was utterly 
opposed to any reduction of Mileage, yet if the House did not stop passing 
Retrenchment bills for Buncombe, and then running to the Senate and beg- 
ging Senators to stop them there, he, for one, would vote to put through the 
next Mileage Reduction bill that came to the Senate, just to punish Members 
for their hypocrisy.” 


Jan. 2nd. Mr. Greeley offered a resolution calling on the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to communicate to the House the advantages 
resulting from the imposition by the Tariff of 1846 of duties of 5” 
and 10 per cent. on certain manufactures of wool and hemp, more 
than was imposed on the raw material, and if they were not advan- 
tageous, then to state what action was required. 


Jan. 87d. The resolution caine up. 


“Mr. Wentworth objected to the Secretary of the Treasury being called 
upon for such information. If the gentleman from New York would apply to 
aim (Mr. W.], he would give him his reasons, but he objected to this reference 
10 the Secretary of the Treasury. He moved to lay it on the table, but with- 
jrew it at the request of— 

“ Mr.Greeley, who said it was well known that the Tariff of 1846 was 
prepared by the Secretary; he had been its eulogist and defender, and he 
now wished for his views on the particular points specified. He had un- 
sificially more than thirty times called on the defenders of the Tariff of 1846 
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to explain these things, but had never been able to get one, and now he wanted 
to go to headquarters. - 

“Mr. Wentworth was not sutified with this at all, and asked why the gentle- 
man from New York did not call on him. He was ready to give him any in- 
formation he had. 

“ Mr. Greeley—That call is not in order. [A laugh.] 

“ Mr. W.—But he objected to the passage of a resolution imputing that the 
Secretary of the Treasury had dictated a Tariff bill to the House. 

“Mr. Washington Hunt—Does not the gentleman from Illinois know that 
the Committee of Ways and Means called upon the Secretary for a Tariff, and 
that he prepared and transmitted this Tariff to them ? 

“Mr. Wentworth—I do not know anything about it. 

“ Mr. Hunt—Well, the gentleman’s ignorance is remarkable, for it was very 


generally known. 
“Mr. Wentworth renewed his motion to lay the resolution on.the table, 
on which the Ayes and Noes were demanded, and resulted Ayes 86, Noes 87.” 


Jan. 4th. Congress, to-day, showed its spite at the mileage ex- 
posé in a truly extraordinary manner. At the last session of this 
very Congress the mileage of the Messengers appointed by the Elec- 
toral Colleges to bear their respective votes for President and Vice 
President to Washington, had been reduced to twelve and a half 
cents per mile each way. But now it was perceived by members 
that either the mileage of the Messengers must be restored or their 
own reduced. “ Accordingly,” wrote Mr. Greeley in one of his let- 
ters, ‘“‘a joint resolution was promptly submitted to the Senate, 
doubling the mileage of Messengers, and it went through that ex- 
alted body very quickly and easily. I had not noticed that it Mad 
been definitively acted on at all until it made its appearance in the 
House to-day, and was driven through with indecent rapidity well 
befitting its character. No Oommittee was allowed to examine it, 
no opportunity was afforded to discuss ft, but by whip and spur, 
Previous Question and brute force of numbers, it was rushed through 
the necessary stages, and sent to the President for his sanction.” 

The injustice of this impudent measure is apparent from the fact, 
that on the reduced scale of compensation, messengers received from 
ten to twenty dollars a day during the period of their necessary ab : 
sence from home. ‘The messenger from Maine, for instance, brings 
the vote of his State five hundred and ninety-five miles, and need 
not be more than eight days absent from his business, at an expense 
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certainly not exceeding $60 in all. The reduced compensation was 
$148 75, paying his expenses and giving him $11 per day over.” 


Jan. 7th. The Printers’ Festival was held this evening at Wash: 
ington, and Mr. Greeley attended it, and made a speech. His res 
marks were designed to show, that “the interests of tradesmen 
generally, but especially of the printing and publishing trade, includ- 
ing authors and editors, were intimately involved in the establish- 
ment and maintenance of high rates of compensation for labor in 
all departments of industry. It is of vital interest to us all that the 
entire community shall be buyers of books and subscribers to jour- 
nals, which they cannot be unless their earnings are sufficient to 
supply generously their physical wants and leave some surplus for 
intellectual aliment. We ought, therefore, as a class, from regard 
to our own interests, if from no higher motive, to combine to keep 
up higher rates of compensation in our own business, and to favor 
every movement in behalf of such rates in other callings.” : 

He concluded by offering a sentiment: 


“ The Lightning of Intelligence-—Now crashing ancient tyrannies and top- 
pling down thrones—May it swiftly irradiate the world.” 


Jan. 9th. The second debate on the subject of Mileage occurred 
to-day. It arose thus: : 

The following item being under consideration, viz.: ‘ For Com- 
pensation and Mileage of Senators, Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and Delegates, $768,200,” Mr. Embree moved to amend 
it by adding thereto the following: ‘“* Provided, That the Mileage 
’ of Members of both Houses of Congress shall hereafter be estimated 
and charged upon the shortest mail-route from their places of resi- 
dence, respectively, to the city of Washington.” 

The debate which ensued was long and animated, but wholly 
different in tone and manner from that of the previous week. 
Strange to relate, the Exposé found, on this occasion, stanch de- 
fenders, and the House was in exellent humor. The reader, if he 
feels curious to know the secret of this happy change, may find it, 
I think, in that part of a speech delivered in the course of the de- 
bate, where the orator said, that “he had not seen a single news: 
paper of the country which did not approve of the course which 
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the gentleman from New York had taken; and he believed there 
was nv instance where the Editor of a paper had spoken out the 
genuine sentiments of the people, and made any expression of dis- 
approbation in regard to the effort of the gentleman from New York 
to limit this unjustifiable taxation of Milage.” 

The debate relapsed, at length, into a merry conversation on the 
subject of traveling ‘ dead-heads.’ 


‘* Mr. Murphy said, when he came on, he Jeft New York at 5 o’clock in the 
afternoon, and arrived at Philadelphia to supper; and then entering the car 
again, he slept very comfortably, and was here in the morning at 8 o’clock. 
He lost no time. The mileage was ninety dollars. 

“Mr. Root would inquire of the gentleman from New York, whether he 
took his passage and came on as what the agents sometimes call a ‘dead- 
head? [Laughter.] 

“ Mr. Murphy replied (amid considerable merriment: and laughter) that he 
did not know of more than one member belonging to the New York delegation 
to whom that application could properly attach. 

“Mr. Root said, although his friend from New York was ene expert 
in everything he treated of, yet he might not understand the meaning of the 
term he had used. He would inform him that the term ‘dead-head,’ was ap- 

plied by the steamboat gentlemen to passengers who were allowed to travel 
without paying their fare. [A great deal of merriment prevailed throughout 
the hall, upon this allusion, as it manifestly referred to the two editors, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Levin, and the gentleman from New York, 
Mr. Greeley.) But Mr. R. (continuing to speak) said he was opposed to all 
personalities. He never indulged in any such thing himself, and he never 
would favor such indulgence on the part of other gentlemen. 

“Mr. Levin. I want merely to say— 

“Mr. Root. I am afraid— 

[‘‘The confusion of. voices and merriment which followed, completely 
drowned the few words of pleasant explanation delivered here by Mr. Levin,]} 

‘* Mr. Greeley addressed the chair. 

“The Chairman. The gentleman from New York will suspend his remarks 
till the Committee shall come to order. 

“Order being restored— 

“ Mr. Greeley said he did not pretend to know what the editor of the Phil- 
adelphia Sun, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Levin], had done. But 
if any gentleman, anxious about the matter, would inquire at the railroad 
offices in Philadelphia and Baltimore, he would there be informed that he (Mr 
G.) never had passed over any portion of either of those roads free of charge 
—never in the world. One of the gentlemen interested had once told him he 
might, but he never had. 
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“ Mr. Embree next obtained the floor, but gave way for 

“ Mr. Haralson, who moved that the Committee rise. 

“Mr. Greeley appealed to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Haralson] ta 
withhold his motion, while he might, by the courtesy of the gentleman from 
{ndiana {Mr. Embree], make a brief reply to the allusions which had been 
made to him and his course upon this subject. He asked only for five minutes 
But 

‘‘ Mr. Haralson adhered to his motion, which was agreed to. 

“ So the Committee rose and reported, ‘ No conclusion.’ ” 


Jan. 10th. The slave-trade in the District of Columbia was the 
subject of discussion, and the part which Mr. Greeley took in it, he 
thus described: 


“SLAVE-TRADE IN THE DISTRICT. 
_ MR. GREELEY’S REMARKS 


In Defense of Mr. Gott?s Resolution, (suppressed.) 


[Throughout the whole discussion of Wednesday, Mr. Greeley struggled 
at every opportunity for the floor, and at first was awarded it, but the speaker, 
on reflection, decided that it belonged to Mr. Wentworth of Ill., who had made 
a previous motion. Had Mr. G. obtained the floor at any time, it was his in- 
tention to have spoken substantially as follows—the first paragraph being sug- 
gested by Mr. Sawyer’s speech, and of course only meditated after that speech 
was delivered.’’] 


Then follows the speech, which was short, eloquent, and con- 
vincing. 


Jan. 11th. The third debate on the mileage question. Mr. Gree- 
ley, who “had been for three days struggling for the floor,” ob- 
tained it, and spoke in defense of his course. For two highly auto- 
biographical paragraphs of his speech, room must be found in these 
pages : 


“The gentleman saw fit to speak of my vocation as an editor, and to charge 
me with editing my paper from my seat on this floor. Mr. Chairman, I de 
not believe there is one member in this Hall who has written less in his seat 
this session than I have done. I have neen too much absorbed in the (to me) 
novel and exciting scenes around me to write, and have written no editorial 
here. Time enough for that, Sir, before and after your daily sessions. But 
the gentleman either directly charged or plainly insinuated that I have neg- 
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lected my duties as a member of this House to attend to my own private bus 
iness. I meet this charge with a positive and circumstantial denial. Except 
a brief sitting one Private Bill day, I have not been absent one hour in all, 
nor the half of it, from the deliberations of this House. I have never voted 
for an early adjournment, nor to adjourn over. My name will be found re- 
corded on every call of the yeas and nays. And, as the gentleman insinuated 
a neglect of my duties as a member of a Committee (Public Lands,) I ap- 
peal to its Chairman for proof to any that need it, that I have never been ab- 
sent from a meeting of that Committee, nor any part of one; and that I have 
rather sought than shunned labor upon it. And I am confident that, alike in 
my seat, and out of it, I shall do as large a share of the work devolving upon 
this House as the gentleman from Mississippi will deem desirable. 

“And now, Mr. Chairman, a word on the main question before us. I know 
very well—I knew from the first—what a low, contemptible, demagoguing 
business this of attempting to save public money always is. It is not a task 
for gentlemen—it is esteemed rather disreputable even for editors. Your 
gertlemenly work is spending—lavishing—distributing—taking. Savings are 
always such vulgar, beggarly, two-penny affairs—there is a sorry and stingy 
look about them most repugnant to all gentlemanly instincts. And beside, 
they never happer. to hit the right place—it is always ‘ Strike higher !’ ‘Strike 
lower!’ To be generous with other people’s money—generous to self and 
friends especially, that is the way to be popular and commended. Go ahead, 
and never care for expense !—if your debts become inconvenient, you can re- 
pudiate, and blackguard your creditors as descended from Judas Iscariot !— 
Ah! Mr.-Chairman, J was not rocked in the cradle of gentility |” 


Jan. 14th. He wrote out another speech on a noted slave case, 
which at that time was attracting much attention. This effort was 
entitled, ‘‘ My Speech on Pacheco and his Negro.” It was humor- 
ous, but it was a ‘settler’; and it is a pity there is not room for it 
here. 

Jan. 16th. The Mileage Committee made their report, exonerat- 
‘ing members, condemning the Exposé, and asking to be excused 
from further consideration of the subject. 


Jan. 17th. <A running debate on Mileage—many suggestions 
made for the alteration of the law—nothing done—the proposed 
reform substantially defeated. The following conversation occurred 
upon the subject of Mr. Greeley’s own mileage. Mr. Greeley tells 
the story himself, heading his letter ‘A Dry Haul. 


“The House having resolved itself again into a Committtee of the ™ hole, 
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and taken up the Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation Bill, on which Mr. Murphy 
of New York had the floor, I stepped out to attend to some business, and was 
rather surprised to learn, on my way back to the Hall, that Mr. M. was maks 
ing me the subject of his remarks. As I went in, Mr. M. continued— 

‘“* Murpuy.—As the gentleman is now in his seat, I will repeat what I have 
atated. I said that the gentleman who started this breeze about Mileage, by 
his publication in the Tribune, has himself charged and received Mileage by 
the usual instead of the shortest Mail Route. He charges me with taking 
$3 20 too much, yet I live a mile further than he, and charge but the same. 

“‘ G@pEELEY.—The gentleman is entirely mistaken. Finding my Mileage was 
computed at $184 for two hundred and thirty miles, and seeing that the short- 
est Mail Route, by the Post-Office Book of 1842, made the distance but two 
hundred and twenty-five miles, I, about three weeks ago, directed the Ser- 
geant-at-Arms to correct his schedule and make my Mileage $180 for two 
hundred and twenty-five miles. I have not inquired since, but presume he has 
done so. So that Ido not charge so much as the gentleman from Brooklyn, 
though, instead of living nearer, I live some two or three miles further from 
- this city than he does, or fully two hundred and twenty-nine miles by the 
shortest Post Route. 

“Ricuarpson of Illinois —Did not the gentleman make out his own ac: 
count at two hundred and thirty miles ? 

‘* GreELEY.—Yes, sir, I did at first; but, on learning that there was a 
shorter Post Route than that by which the Mileage from our city had been 
charged, I stepped at once to the Sergeant’s room, informed him of the fact, 
and desired the proper correction. Living four miles beyond the New York 
Post Office, I might fairly have let the account stand as it was, but I did 
not.’ 


Jan. 18th. Mr. Greeley’s own suggestion with regard to Mile- 
age appears in the Tribune: 


“1. Reduce the Mileage to a generous but not extravagant allowance for 
the time and expense of traveling ; 

“2. Reduce the ordinary or minimum pay to $5 per day, or (we prefer) $@ 
for each day of actual service, deducting Sundays, days of adjournment 
within two hours from the time of assembling, and all absences not caused by 
sickness ; 

‘3. Whenever a Member shall have served six sessions in either House, or 
both together, let his pay thenceforward be increased fifty per cent., and after 
he shall have served twelve years as aforesaid, let it be double that of an or. 
dinary or new Member; 

“4, Pay the Chairman of each Committee, and all the Members of the 
three most important and laborious Committees of each House, fifty per cent 
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above the ordinary rates, and the Chairmen of the three (or more) most. re. 
sponsible and laborious Committees of eaeh House (say Ways and Means, Ju 
diciary and Claims) double the ordinary rates; the Speaker double or treble, 
as should be deemed just ; 

‘5. Limit the Long Sessions to four months, or half-pay thereafter.” 


Jan. 20th. Another letter appears to-day, exposing some of the 
expedients by which the time of Congress is wasted, and the pub- 
lic business delayed. The bill for the appointment of Private 
Claims’ Commissioners was before the House. If it had passed, 
Congress would have been relieved of one-third of its business, and 
the claims of individuals against the government would have had 
a chance of fair adjustment. Butno. ‘ Amendment was piled on 
amendment, half of them merely as excuses for speaking, and so 
were withdrawn as soon as the Chairman’s hammer fell to cut off the 
five-minute speech in full flow. The first section was finally worried 
through, and the second (there are sixteen) was mouthed over for 
half an hour or so. At two o’clock an amendment was ready to 
be voted on, tellers were ordered, and behold! no quorum. The 
roll was called over; members came running in from the lobbies 
and lounging-places ; a large quorum was found present; the Chair- 
man reported the fact to the Speaker, and the House relapsed into 
Committee again. The dull, droning business of proposing amend- 
ments which were scarcely heeded, making five-minute speeches 
that were not listened to, and taking votes where not half voted, 
and half of those who did were ignorant of what they were voting 
upon, proceeded some fifteen minutes longer, when the patriotic for- 
titude of the House gave way, and a motion that the Committee 
rise prevailed.” The bill has not yet been passed, Just claims 
clamor in vain for liquidation, and doubtful ones are bullied or 
maneuvered through. 


Jan, 22d. To-day the House of Representatives covered itself 
with glory. Mr. Greeley proposed an additional section to the 
General Appropriation Bill, to the effect, that members should not 
be paid for attendance when.they did not attend, unless their ab- 
sence was caused by sickness or public business. ‘At this very 
session,” said Mr. Greeley in his speech on this occasion, ‘members 
have been absent for weeks together, attending to their private 
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business, while this Committee is almost daily broken up for want 
of a quorum in attendance. This is a gross wrong to their con 
stituents, to the country, and to those members who remain in their 
seats, and endeavor to urge forward the public business.” 

What followed is thus related by Mr. Greeley in his letter to the 
Tribune: 


‘‘ Whereupon, Hon. Henry C. Murphy, of Brooklyn, (it takes him !) rose and 
moved the following addition to the proposed new section : 


‘“** And there shall also be deducted for such time from the compensation of 
members, who shall attend the sittings of the House, as they shall be employ- 
ed in writing for newspapers.’ ”’ 

“Nr objection being made, the House, with that exquisite sense of dignity 
and propriety which has characterized its conduct throughout, adopted this 
amendment. 

“ And then the whole section was voted down. 

“ Mr. Greeley next, with a view of arresting the ade habit which has 
grown up here of voting a bonus of $250 to each of the sub-clerks, messen- 
gers, pages, &c., &c., (their name is Legion) of both Houses, moved the fol- 
lowing new section : 


«See. 5. And be it further enacted, That it shall not henceforth be lawful 
for either Houses of Congress to appropriate and pay from its Contingent 
Fund any gratuity or extra compensation to any person whatever; but every 
appropriation of public money for gratuities shall be lawful only when ex- 
pressly approved and passed by both Houses of Congress.’ 


“This was voted down of course ; and on the last night or last but one of 
the session, a motion will doubtless be sprung im each house for the ‘usual’? 
gratuity to these already enormously overpaid attendants, and it will probably 
pass, though I am informed that it is already contrary to law. But what of 
that?” : 

Jan. 23d. An Honsst Man in the House of Representatives of the 
United States seemed to be a foreign element, a fly in its cup, an 
ingredient that would not mix, a novelty that disturbed its peace. It 
struggled hard to find a pretext for the expulsion of the offensive 
person; but not finding one, the next best thing was to endeavor 
to show the country that Horace Greeley was, after all, no better 
than members of Congress generally. To-day occurred the cele- 
brated, yet pitiful, Battle of the Books. Congress, as every one 
knows, is accustomed annually to vote each member a small library 
of books, consisting of public documents, reports, statistics. Mr 
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Greeley approzed the appropriation for reasons which will appeaf 
in a moment, and he knew the measure was su7’e to pass; yet, un- 
willing to give certain blackguards of the House a handle against 
him and against the reforms with which he was identified, ne voted 
formally against the appropriation. It is but fair to all converned in 
the Battle, that an account of it, published in the Congressional 
Globe, should be given here entire, or nearly so. Accordingly, 
here it is: 


‘‘In the House of Representatives on Tuesday, while the General Appro- 
" Friation Bill was up, Mr. Edwards, of Ohio, offered the following amendment: 

“ Be it further enacted, That the sums of money appropriated in this bill 
for books be deducted from the pay of those members who voted for the appro- 
priation. 

“ Mr. Edwards, in explanation, said that he had voted in favor of the appro- 
priation, and was of course willing that the amendment should operate upon 
himself precisely as it would upon any other member. He had no apology ta 
make for the vote he had giyen. He would send to the Clerk’s table the New 
York ‘Tribune’ of January 18th, and would request the Clerk to read the 
paragraph which he (Mr. E.) had marked. 

«The clerk read the following: 

“¢ And yet, Mr. Speaker, it has been hinted if not asserted on this floor that 
I voted for these Congressional books! I certainly voted against them at 
every opportunity, when I understood the question. I voted against agreeing 
to that item of the report of the Committee of the Whole in favor of the De- 
ficiency bill, and, the item prevailing, I voted against the whole bill. I tried 
to be against them at every opportunity. But it seems that on some stand-up 
vote in Committee of the Whole, when I utterly misunderstood what was the 
question before the Committee, I voted for this item. Gentlemen say I did, 
and I must presume they are right. I certainly never meant to do so, and I 
did all in my power in the House to defeat this appropriation. But it is com 
mon with me in incidental and hasty divisions, when I do not clearly under: 
stand the point to be decided, to vote with the Chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, [Mr. Vinton,] who is so generally right and who has spee- 
ial charge of appropriation bills, and of expediting business generally. Thug 
only can I have voted for these books, as on all other occasions I certainly 
voted against them. 

“The paragraph having been read : 

““Mr. Edwards (addressing Mr. Greeley) said, I wish to inquire of the gen 
tleman from New York, if I am in order, whether that is his editorial }? 

“ Mr. Greeley rose. 

[Hubbub for some minutes. after which ——] 

18 
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‘“ Mr. Greeley said, every gentleman here must remember that that waa 
but the substance of what he had spoken on this floor. His colleague next 
him [Mr. Rumsey] had told him, that upon one occasion he (Mr. G.) had voted 
for the appropriation for books when he did not understand the vote. He (Mr. 
G.) had voted for tellers when a motion was made to pass the item; but by 
mistake the Chairman passed over the motion for tellers, and counted him in 
favor of the item. 

“Mr. Edwards. I understand, then, that the gentleman voted without un- 
derstanding what he was voting upon, and that he would have voted against 
taking the books had he not been mistaken. 

“Mr. Greeley assented. 


“ Mr. Edwards. I assert that that declaration is unfounded in fact. I have 
the proof that the gentleman justified his vote both before and after the voting. 


‘* Mr. Greeley called for the proof. 

‘Mr. Edwards said he held himself responsible, not elsewhere, but here, to 
prove that the gentleman from New York [Mr. Greeley] had justified his vote 
in favor of the books both before and after he gave that vote, upon the ground 
on which they all justified it, and that this editorial was an afterthought, writ- 
ten because he [Mr. G.] had been twitted by certain newspapers with having 
voted for the books. He held himself ready to name the persons by whom he 
eould prove it. 

“| Loud cries of ‘Name them; name them.’ } x 

“ Mr. Edwards (responding to the repeated invitations which were addressed 
to him) said, Charles Hudson, Dr. Darling, and Mr. Putnam. 

“(The excitement was very great, and there was much confusion in all 
parts of the Hall—many members standing in the aisles, or crowding forward 
to the area and the vicinity of Mr. Greeley.] 

“Mr. Greeley (addressing Mr. Edwards). I say, neither of these gentlemen 
will say so. : 

“Mr. Edwards. I hold myself responsible for the proof. (Addressing Mr. 
Hudson). Mr. Hudson will come to the stand. [General laughter.] 

* * * * * * * x 

“Mr. Greeley. Now, if there 1s any gentleman who will say that he has un- 
derstood me to say that I voted for it understandingly, I call upon him to come 
forward. 

“Mr. Edwards. The gentleman calls for the testimony. Mr. Hudson ig 
the man—Dr. Darling is the man. 

‘(Members had again flocked into the area. There were cries of ‘ Hudson, 
Hudson,’ ‘ down in front,’ and great disorder throughout the House.] 

“The Chairman again earnestly called to order; and all proceedings were 
arrested for the moment, in order to obtain order. 

“The House having become partially stilled— 

“ Mr. Hudson rose and said: I suppose it is not in order for me to addresg 
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the Committee; but, as I have been called upon, if there is no objection, I 
have no objection on my part, to state what I have heard the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Greeley] say. j 

“ {Cries from all quarters, ‘Hear bim, hear him.’] 

“The Chairman. If there is no objection the gentleman can proceed. 

“No objection being made— 

“Mr. Hudson said, I can say, then, that on a particular day, when ‘this 
book resolution had been before the House—as it was before the House several 
times, I cannot designate the day—but one day, when we had been passing 
upon the question of books,.in walking from the Capitol, I fell in with my 
friend from New York, [Mr. Greeley ;] that we conversed from the Capitol 
down on to the avenue in relation to these books; that he stated—as I under- 
stood him (and I think I could not have been mistaken)—that he was in favor 
of the purchase of the books; that he either had or should vote for the books, 
and he stated two reasons; the one was, that some of these publications were 
of such a character that they would never be published unless there was some 
public patronage held out to the publishers; and the other reason was, thar 
the other class of these books at least contained important elements of his- 
tory, which would be lost unless gathered up and published soon, and as the 
distribution of these books was to diffuse the information over the community, 
he was in favor of the purchase of these books; and that he himself had suf 
fered from not having access to works of this character. That was the sub- 
stance of the conversation. 

“ Mr. Hudson having concluded— 

“ [There were cries of ‘ Darling, Darling.’] 

“Mr. Darling rose and (no objection being made) proceeded to say: On one 
of the days on which we voted for the books now in question—the day that 
the appropriation passed the House—I was on my way from the Capitol, and, 
passing down the steps, I accidentally came alongside the gentleman from 
New York, [Mr. Greeley,] who was in conversation-with another gentleman— 
a member of the House—whose name I do not recollect. I heard him (Mr 
G.) say he justified the appropriation for the books to the members, on the 
ground of their diffusing general information. He said that in the City of 
New York he knew of no place where he could go to obtain the information 
contained in these books; that although it was supposed that in that place the 
sources of information were much greater than in almost any other portion of 
the country, he would hardly know where to go in that City to find this infor- 
mation; and upon this ground that he would support the resolution in favor 
of the books This conversation, the gentleman will recollect, took place going 
down from the west door of the Capitol and before we got to the avenue. 1 
flo not now recollect the gentleman who was with the gentleman from New 
York. 

“Mr. Putnam rose amid loud cries of invitation, and (no objection being 
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made,) said: As my name has been referred to in relatior to thir juestion, 
it is due perhaps to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Greeley] tha I should 
state this: That some few days since the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Edwards 
called upon me here, and inquired of me whether 1 had beard my colleague 
[Mr. Greeley] say anything in relation to his vote as to the books. I that 
morning had received the paper, and I referred him to the editoriai contained 
therein which has been read by the Clerk ; but I have no recollection of stat’ 
ing to the gentleman from Ohio that I heard my colleague say he justified the 
vote which he gave; nor have I any recollection whatever that I ever heard 
my colleague say anything upon the subject after the vote given by him. 

“The gentleman from Ohio must have misunderstood me, and it is due to 
my colleague that this explanation should be made. 

[Several voices: ‘ What did he say before the vote ?] 

*‘T have no recollection [said~Mr. P.] that I ever heard him say anything. 

“Mr. Edwards rose, and wished to know if any of his five minutes was 
left ? 

“No reply was heard; but, after some conversation, (being allowed to pro- 
ceed,) he said, I have stated that I have no apologies to make for giving this 
vote. I voted for these books for the very reasons which the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Greeley] gave to these witnesses. I staied that I could prove 
by witnesses that the gentleman has given reasons of this kind, and that that 
editorial was an afterthought. If the House requires any more testimony. 
it can be had; but out of the mouths of two witnesses he is condemned. That 
is scriptural as well as legal. 

‘“‘T have not risen to retaliate for anything this editor has said in reference 
to the subject of mileage. I have been classed among those who have re- 
ceived excessive mileage. I traveled in coming to Washington forty-three 
miles further than the Committee paid me; but I stated before the Committee 
the reasons why I made the change of route. I had been capsized once—— 

“The Chairman interposed, and said he felt bound to arrest this debate. 

[Cries of ‘Greeley! Greeley !’] 

“Mr. Greeley rose—— : 

“The Chairman stated that it would not be in order for the gentleman to 
address the House while there was no question pending. 

“(Cries of ‘Suspend the rules; hear him.’] 

“Mr. Tallmadge rose and inquired if his colleague could not proceed by gen« 
eral consent ? 

“The Chairman replied in the affirmative 

‘“No objection was made, and 

“Mr. Greeley proceeded. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Hud- 
son] simply misunderstood only one thing. He states me to have urged the 
considerations which he urged to me. He urged these considerations—and I 
think forcibly. I say now, as I did the other day on the floor of this House, 


MR. GREELEY EXPLAINS, ae if, 


I approve of the appropriation for the books, provided they are honestly dis 
posed of according to the intent of the appropriation. 

“Mr. Edwards. Why, then, did you make the denial in the Tribune, and 
say that you voted against it? 

“Mr. Greeley. I did vote against it. I did not vote for it, because I did 
not choose to have some sort of gentlemen on this floor hawk at me. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Hudson] submitted considerations to me 
of which I admitted the force. I admit them now; I admit that the House 
was justifiable in voting for this appropriation, for the reason ably stated by 
the Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means; and I think I was 
justifiable, as this Hall will show, in not voting for it. In no particular was 
there collision between what I said on this floor, the editorial, and what I said 
in conversation. The conversation to which the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(M2. Darling] refers is doubtless the same of which the gentleman from Mas 
sachusetts [| Mr. Hudson] has spoken. 

“ Mr. G. having concluded— 

“On motion of Mr. Vinton, the Committee rose and reported the bill to the 
House, with sundry amendments.” 


" After the flurry was over, Mr. Greeley went home and wrote an 
explanation which appeared a day or two after in the Tribune. It 
began thus: 

“The attack upon me by Dr. Edwards of Ohio to-day, was entire- 
ly unexpected. I had never heard nor suspected that he cherished 
ill-will toward me, or took exception to anything I had said or done. 
Ihave spoken with him almost daily as a friendly acquaintance, 
and only this morning had a familiar conference with him respect- 
ing his report on the importation of adulterated drugs, which has 
just been presented. I have endeavored through the Tribune to 
do justice to his spirited and most useful labors on that subject. 
Neither in word nor look did he ever intimate that he was offended 
with me—not even this morning. Conceive, then, my astonish- 
went, when, in Committee of the Whole, after the general appro- 
priation bill had been gone through by items and sections, he rose, 
and moving a sham amendment in order to obtain the floor, sent 
to the clerk’s desk to be read, a Tribune containing the substance of 
my remarks on a recent occasion, repelling the charge that I had 
voted for the Congressional books, and that having been read, ha 
proceeded to pronounce it false, and declare that he had three wit 


Pa 
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nesses in the House to prove it. I certainly could not have heea 


more surprised had he drawn a pistol and taken aim at me.” 
* * * * * * * 


Jan. 25th. Mr. Greeley (as a member of the Oommittee on pub- 
Nic lands,) reported a bill providing for the reduction of the price 
of lands bordering on Lake Superior. In Committee of the Whole, 
he moved to. strike from the army appropriation bill the item of 
$38,000 for the recruiting service, sustaining his amendment by 
an elaborate speech on the recruiting system. Rejected. Mr. Gree- 
ley moved, later in the day, that. the mileage of officers be calcu- 
lated by the shortest route. Rejected. The most striking pass- 
age of the speech on the recruiting systein was this: 


“ Mr. Chairman, of all the iniquities and rascalities committed in our coun- 
try, I think those perpetrated in this business of recruiting are among the 
most flagrant. I doubt whether this government punishes as-many frauds in 
all as it incites by maintaining this system of recruiting. I have seen some- 
thing of it, and been by hearsay made acquainted with much more. A sim- 
ple, poor man, somewhat addicted to drinking, awakes from a drunken revel 
in whith he has disgraced himself by some outrage, or inflicted some injury, or 
has squandered means essential to the support of his family. He is ashamed 
to enter his home—ashamed to meet the friends who have known him a re- 
snectable and sober man. At this moment of half insanity and utter horror, 
the tempter besets him, portrays the joys of a soldier’s life in the most glow- 
{ng and seductive colors, and persuades him to enlist. Doubtless men have 
often been made drunk on purpose to delude them into an enlistment ; for there 
Is (or lately was) a bounty paid to whoever will bring in an acceptable re- 
cruit to the station. All manner of false inducements are constantly held out 
—absurd hopes of promotion and glory are incited, and, when not in his right 
mind, the dupe is fastened for a term which will probably outlast his life. 
Very soon he repents and begs to be released—his distracted wife pleads—his 
famishing children implore—but all in vain. Shylock must have his bond, 
and the husband and father is torn away from them for years—probably for 
ever. This whole business of recruiting is a systematic robbery of husbands 
from their wives, fathers from their children, and sons from their widowed and 
dependent mothers. It is not possible that a Christian people have any need 
cf such a fabric of iniquity, and I call upon this House to unite in decreeing 
its abolition.” 


Jan. 81st, In Committee of the Whole, the naval appropriation 
bill being under consideration, Mr. Greeley offered an amendment 
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reducing the list of warrant officers. Rejected. He also spoke for 
abolishing the grog system. 


Feb. 1st. Mr. Greeley made a motion to the effect, that no offi- 
cer of the navy should be promoted, as long as there were otners 
of the higher rank unemployed. Rejected. 


Feb 14th. Mr. Greeley submitted the following resolution . 


“ Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be instructed to inquire 
whether there be anything in our laws or authoritative Judicial decisions 
which countenances the British doctrine of ‘Once a subject always a subject,’ 
and to report what action of Congress, if any, be necessary to conform the 
laws and decisions aforesaid, consistently and thoroughly to the American doc- 
trine, affirming the right of every man to migrate from his native land to 
some other, and, in becoming a citizen of the latter, to renounce all allegi- 
ance and responsibility to the former.” 


Objected to. The resolution, was therefore, according to the 
rule, withdrawn. 


Feb. 26th. A proposal having been made that the New Mexico 
and Texas Boundary Question be referred to the Supreme Court, 
Mr. Greeley objected, on the ground that the majority of the mem- 
bers of that Court were slaveholders. 


Feb. 27th. The Committee to whom had been referred Mr. Gree- 
ley’s Land Reform Bill, asked leave to be relieved from the further 
consideration of the subject. Mr. Greeley demanded the yeas and 
nays. Refused. A motion was made to lay the bill on the table, 
which was carried, the yeas and nays being again refused. In the 
debates on the organization of the new territories, California, etc., 
Mr. Greeley took a spirited part. 


March 4th, The last night of the session had arrived. It was 
Saturday. The appropriation bills were not yet passed. The bill 
for the organization of the new territories, acquired by the Mexican 
war, had still to be acted upon. It was a night of struggle, tur- 
moil, and violence, though the interests of future ernpires were con~ 
zerned in its deliberations. A few sentences from Mr. Greeley’s own » 


aarrative will give an idea of the scene: 
e 
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“The House met after recess at six—the seats soon filled, the lobbies ané¢ 
galleries densely crowded. 
& : * * * * 
* M smbers struggled in wild tumult for the floor. 
* * * * * 
“ A vehement yell of ‘Mr. Speaker!’ rose from the scores who jumped on 
the instant for, the floor. : 
* * * * x * * * 
“ Here the effect of the Previous Question was exhausted, and the wild rush 
of half the House for the floor—the universal yell of ‘ Mr. Speaker !’ was re- 


newed. 
* * * * * * * 


“The House, still intensely excited, proceeded very irregularly to other 
business—mainly because they must await the Senate’s action on the Thom- 
son substitute. 

* * * * * * * * 

“ At length—after weary watching till five o’clock in the morning, when 
even garrulity had exhausted itself with talking on all manner of frivolous 
pretexts, and relapsed into grateful silence—when profligacy had been satiated 
with rascally votes of the public money in gratuities to almost everybody con- 
nected with Congress, &c., &c., word came that the Senate had receded alto- 
gether from its Walker amendment and everything of the sort, agreeing to the 
bill as an Appropriation Bill simply, and killing the House amendment by 
surrendering its own. Close on its heels came the Senate’s concurrence in the 
House bill extending the Revenue Laws to California; and a message was sent 
with both bills to rouse Mr. Polk (still President by sufferance) from his first 
slumbers at the Irving House (whither he had retired from the Capitol some 
hours before), and procure his signature to the two bills. In due time—though 
it seemed very long now that it was broad daylight and the excitement was 
subsiding—word was returned that the President had signed the bills and had 
nothing further to offer, a message having been sent to the Senate, and the 
House was. ready to adjourn; Mr. Winthrop made an eloquent and affecting 
address on relinquishing the Chair; and the House, a little before seven 
o'clock in the bright sunshine of this blessed Sunday morning—twice blessed 
after a cloudy week of fog and mist, snow and rain without, and of fierce con- 
tention and angry discord within the Capitol—adjourned sine die, 

“The Senate, I understand, has not yet adjourned, but the latter end of it 
had gathered in a bundle about the Vice-President’s chair, and was still pass- 
ing extra gratuities to everybody—and if the bottom is not out of the Treas- 
ury, may be doing so yet for aught I know. Having seen enough of this, I 
did not go over to their chamber, but came wearily away.” 


March 5th. One more glimpse ought to be given at the Houso 
e@ 
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during that last night of the session. Mr. Greeley explains the 
methods, the infamous tricks, by which the ‘ usual’ extra allowance 
to the employés of the House is maneuvered through. 


“Tet me,” he wrote, “explain the origin of this ‘usual’ iniquity. I am 
informed that it commenced at the close of one of the earlier of the Long 
Sessions now unhappily almost biennial. It was then urged, with s»me plau- 
sibility, that a number (perhaps half) of the sub-officers and employés of the 
House were paid a fixed sum for the session—that, having now been obliged 
to labor an unusually long term, they were justly entitled to additional pay. 
The Treasury was full—the expectants were assiduous and seductive—the 
Members were generous—(it is so easy for most men to be flush with other 
peopte’s money)—and the resolution passed. Next session the precedent was 
pleaded, although the reason for it utterly failed. and the resolution slipped 
through again—I never saw how till last night Thenceforward the thing 
went easier and easier, until the disease has become chronic, and only to be 
cured by the most determined surgery. 

“Late last night-—or rather early this moraing—while the House was 
awaiting the final action of the Senate on the Territorial collision—a fresh at- 
tempt was made to get in the ‘usual extra allowanve’ again. Being objected 
to and not in order, a direct attempt was made to suspend the Rules, (I think 
I cannot be mistaken in my recollection,) and defeated—not two-thirds rising 
in its favor, although the free liquor and trimmings provided by the expect- 
ants of the bounty had for hours stood open to all comers in a convenient side- 
room, and a great many had already taken too much. In this dilemma the 
motion was revam' ed into one to suspend the Rules to admit a resolution to 
pay the Chaplain his usual compensation for the Sessiun’s service, and I was 
personally and urgently entreated not to resist this. and thus leave the Chap- 
lain utterly unpaid. TI did resist it, however, not believing it true that no pro-. 

_vision had till this hour been made for paying the Chaplain, and suspecting 
some swindle lay behind it. The appeal was more successful with others, and 
the House suspended its Rules to admit this Chaplain-paying resolution, ou’ 
of order. The mqment this was done a motion was made to amend the reso- 
lution by providing another allowance for somebody or other, and upon this 
was piled still another amendment—‘ Monsieur Tonson come again -to pay 
‘the usual extra compensation’ to the sub-Clerks, Messengers, Pages, ete., eto 
As soon as this amendment was reached for consideration—in fact as soon as I 
could get the floor to do it—I raised the point of order that, it could not be in 
order, when the rules had been suspended for a particular purpose, to let in, 
under cover of that suspension, an entirely different proposition, for which, by 
itself, it was notorious that a suspension could not be obtained. This was 
promptly overruled, the Ayes and Noes on the amendment refused—ditto on 

e Resolution as amended—and the whole crowded through under the Previous 
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Question in less than no time. Monroe Edwards would have admired the dex: 
terity and celerity of the performance. All that could be obtained was a vote 
by Tellers, and ninety-four voted in favor to twenty-two against—a bare quo- 
rum in all, a great many being then in the Senate—none, I believe, at that 
moment in the ‘extra’ refectory. But had no such refectory been opened in 
sither end of the Capitol, I believe the personal collisions which disgraced the 
Nation through its Representatives would not have occurred. I shall not 
speak further of them—I would not mention them at all if they were not un- 
happily notorious already.’’ 


March 6th. Mr. Greeley was one of the three thousand persons 
who attended the Inauguration ball, which he describes as “a 
sweaty, seething, sweltering jam, a crowd of duped foregatherers 
from all creation.” 


‘“‘T went,’ he says, ‘to see the new President, who had not before come 
within my contracted range of vision, and to mark the reception accorded to 
him by the assembled thousands. I came to gaze on stately heads, not nimble 
feet, and for an hour have been content to gaze on the flitting phantasmagoria 
of senatorial brows and epauletted shoulders—of orators and brunettes, office- 
seekers and beauties. I have had ‘something too much of this,’ and lo! ‘the 
hour of hours’-has come—the buzz of expectation subsides into a murmur of 
satisfaction—the new President is descending the grand stairway which ter- 
minates in the ball-room, and the human mass forms in two deep columns to 
receive him. Between these, General Tsvylor, supported on either hand, walks 
through the long saloon and back through other like columns, bowing and 
greeting with kind familiarity those on this side and on that, paying especial 
attention to the ladies as is fit, and everywhere welcomed in turn with the most 
cordial good wishes. All wish him well in his new and arduous position, even 
those who struggled hardest to prevent his reaching it. 

“ But, as at the Inauguration, there is the least possible enthusiasm. Now 
and then a cheer is attempted, but the result is so nearly a failure that the 
daring leader in the exploit is among the first to laugh at the miscarriage. 
There is not a bit of heart in it. 

““«They don’t seem to cheer with much unction,’ I remarked to a Taylor 
original. 

‘* Ne-e-o, they don’t cheer much,’ he as faintly replied; ‘there is a good 
deal of doubt as to the decorum of cheering at a social ball? 

‘‘True enough; the possibility of indecorum was sufficient to check the im- 
pulse to cheer, and very fow passed the barrier. The cheers ‘stuck in the 
throat,’ like Macbeth’s Amen, and the proprieties of the occasion were well 
eared for. 

“ But just imagine Old Hal walking down that staircase, the just inaugu- 
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rated President of the United States, into the midst of three thousand of the 
elite of the beauty and chivalry of the Whig party, and think how the rafters 
would have quivered with the universal acclamation. Just think of some one 
stopping to consider whether it might not be indecorous to cheer on such an 
occasion! What a solitary hermit that considerer would be! 
* * * * * * * * 

‘“* Let those who will, flatter the chief dispenser of Executive patronage, dis- 
covering in every act and feature some resemblance to Washington—I am 
content to wait, and watch, and hope. I burn no incense on his altar, attach 
no flattering epithets to hisname. [ turn from this imposing pageant, so rich 
in glitter, so poor in feeling, to think of him who should have been the central 
figure of this grand panorama—the distant, the powerless, the unforgotten— 
‘behind the mountains, but not setting’—the eloquent champion of Liberty in 
both hemispheres—whose voice thrilled the hearts of the uprising, the long- 
trampled sons of Leonidas and Xenophon—whose appeals for South American 
independence were read to the hastily mustered squadrons of Bolivar, and 
“nerved them to sweep from this fair continent the myrmidons of Spanish op- 
pression. My heart is with him in his far southern abiding-place—with him, 
the early advocate of African Emancipation; the life-long champion of a diver- 
sified Home Industry; of Internal Improvement; and not less glorious in 
his later years as the stern reprover of the fatal spirit of conquest and aggress- 
ion. Let the exulting thousands quaff their red wines at the revel to the vic- 
tor of Monterey and Buena Vista, while wit points the sentiment with an 
epigram, and beauty crowns it with her smiles: more grateful to me the still- 
ness of my lonely chamber, this cup of crystal water in which I honor the 
cherished memory with the old, familiar aspiration— 


‘Here’s to you, Harry Clay !’” 


March 9th. Mr. Greeley has returned to New York. To-day he 
took leave of his constituents in a long letter published in the Tri- 
bune, in which he reviewed the proceedings of the late session, 
characterized it as a Failure, and declined to take to himself any 
part of the blame thereof. These were his concluding words: 


“My work as your servant is done—whether well or ill it remains’ for you 
to judge. Very likely I gave the wrong vote on some of the difficult and 
complicated questions to which I was called to respond Ay or No with hardly 
a moment’s warning. If so, you can detect and condemn the error; for my 
name stands recorded in the divisions by Yeas and Nays on every public 
and all but one private bill, (which was laid on the table the moment the 
sitting opened, and on which my name had just been passed asI entered the 
Hall.) I wish it were the usage among us to publish less of speeches and 
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more of propositions and votes thereupon—it would give the mass of the peo 
ple a much clearer insight into the management of their public affairs. My 
successor being already chosen and commissioned, I shall hardly be suspected 
of seeking your further kindness, and I shall be heartily rejoiced if he 
shall be able to combine equal zeal in your service with greater efficiency— 
equal fearlessness with greater popularity. That I have been somewhat 
annoyed at times by some of the consequences of my Mileage Exposé is 
true, but I have never wished to recall it, nor have I felt that I owed an 
apology to any, and I am quite confident, that if you had sent to Washington 
(as you doubtless might have done) a more sternly honest and fearless Rep- 
resentative, he would have made himself more unpopular with a large por- 
tion of the House than I did. I thank you heartily forthe glimpse of public 
fife which your favor has afforded me, and hope to render it useful hence- 
forth not to myself only but to the public. Inceasing to be your agent, and 
returning with renewed zest tomy private cares and duties, I have a single 
additional favor to ask, not of you especially, but of all; and I am sure my 
friends at least will grant it without hesitation, It is that you and they will 
oblige me henceforth by remembering that my name is simply 


“Horace GREELEY.’ 


And thus ended Horace Greeley’s three months in Congress. No. 
man ever served his country more faithfully. Noman ever received 
less reward. One would have supposed, that such a manly and 
brave endeavor to economize the public money and the public time, 
such singular devotion to the public interests in the face of opposi- 
tion, obloquy, insult, would have elicited from the whole country, 
or at least from many parts of it, cordial expressions of approval. 
It did not, however. With no applauding shouts was Horace 
Greeley welcomed on his return from the Seat of Corruption. No 
enthusiastic mass-meetings of his constituents passed a series of 
resolutions, approving his course. He has not been named for re- 
election. Do the people, then, generally feel that an Honest Man 
is out of place in the Congress of the United States ? 

Only from the little town of North Fairfield, Ohio, came a hearty 
cry of Wrrt Done! A meeting of the citizens of that place was 
held for the purpose of expressing their sense of his gallant and 
honorable conduct. He responded to their applauding resolutions 
in a characteristic letter, ‘‘ Let me beg of you,” said he, “to think | 
little of Persons, in this connection, and much of Measures. Should 
any see fit to tell you that I am dishonest, or ambitious, or hollows 
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hearted in this matter, don’t stop to contradict or confute him, but 
press on his attention the main question respecting the honesty of 
these crooked charges. It is with these the public is concerned, 
and not this or thet man’s motives. Calling me a hypocrite or 
demagogue cannot make a charge of $1,664 for coming to Congress 
from Ilinois and going back again an honest one.” 


CHAPTER XXIL 


ASSOCIATION IN THE TRIBUNE OFFICE, 


Accessions to the corps—The course of the Tribune—Horace Greeley in Ohio—The 
Rochester knockings—The mediums at Mr. Greeley’s house—Jenny Lind goes to 
see them—Her behavior—Woman’s Rights Convention—The Tribune Association 
—The hireling system. 


Bort the Tribune held on its strong, triumphant way. Circula- 
tion, ever on the increase; advertisements, from twenty to twenty- 
six columns daily ; supplements, three, four, and five times a week; 
price increased to -a shilling a week without loss of subscribers ; 
Europeon reputation extending; correspondence more and more 
able and various; editorials more and more elaborate and telling; 
new ink infused into the Tribune’s swelling veins. What with the 
supplements and the thickness of the paper, the volumes of 1849 
and 1850 are of dimensions most huge. We must look through 
them, notwithstanding, turning over the broad black leaves swiftly, 
pausing seldom, lingering never. 

The letter R. attached to the literary notices apprises us that 
early in 1849, Mr. George Ripley began to lend the Tribune the 
aid of his various learning and considerate pen. Bayard Taylor, re- 
turned from viewing Europe a-foot, is now one of the Tribune 
corps, and this year he goes to California, and ‘opens up’ the land 
of gold to the view of all the world, by writing a series of letters, 
graphic and glowing. Mr. Dana comes home and resumes his place 
in the office as manager general and second-in-command. During 
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the disgraceful period of Re-action, William Henry Fry, now the 
Tribune’s sledge-hammer, and the country’s sham-demolisher, then 
an American in Paris, sent across the Atlantic to the Tribune many 
a letter of savage protest. Mr. G. G. Foster served up New York 
in savory ‘slices’ and dainty ‘items.’ Horace Greeley confined 
himself less to the office than before; but whether he went on a 
tour of observation, or of lecturing, or of political agitation, he 
prought all he saw, heard and thought, to bear in enhancing the in- 
terest and value of his paper. 

In 1849, the Tribune, true to its instinct oo giving hospitality to 
every new or revived idea, afforded Proudhon a full hearing in re- 
views, essays and biography. His maxim, Property Is RoBBERY, & 
maxim felt to be true, and acted upon by the early Christians who 
had all thingsin common, furnished a superior text to the conserva- 
tive papers and pulpits. As usual, the Tribune was.accused of wtter- 
ing those benign words, not of publishing them merely. On the oc- 
casion of the Astor-Place riot, the Tribune supported the authorities, 
and wrote much for law and order. In the Hungarian war, the ed- 
itors of the Tribune took an intense interest, and Mr. Greeley tried 
hard to condense some of the prevalent enthusiasm into substantial 
help for the cause. He thought that embroidered flags and parch- 
ment addresses were not exactly the commodities of which Kossuth 
stood most in need, and he proposed the raising. of a patriotic Joan 
for Hungary, in shares of a hundred dollars each. “Let each vil- 
lage, each rural town, each club, make up by collections or other- 
wise, enough to take one share of scrip, and so up to as many 
as possible ; let our men of wealth and income be personally solic- 
ited to invest generously, and let us resolve at least to raise one 
million dollars off-hand. Another million will come much easier 
utter the first.” But alas! soon came the news of the catastrophe, 
For a reformed code, the Tribune contended powerfully during the 
whole time of the agitation of that subject. It welcomed Father 
Matthew this year—fought Bishop Hughes—discussed slavery-~—be- 
wailed the fall of Rome—denounced Louis Napoleon—had Consul 
Walsh, the American apologist of despotism, recalled from Paris— 
helped Mrs. Putnam finish Bowen of the North American Review 
—expldined to workmen the advantages of association in labor— 
assisted Watson G. Haynes in his crusade against flogging in the 
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navy—went dead against the divorce theories of Henry James and 
others—and did whatsoever else seemed good in its own eyes. 
Among other things, it did this: Horace Greeley being accused 
by the Evening Post of a corrupt compliancy with the slave inter- 
est, the Tribune began its reply with these words: 

“You lie, villain! willfully, wickedly, basely lie!” 

This observation called forth much remark at the time. 

Thrice the editor of the Tribune visited the Great West this year, 
and he received many private assurances, though, I believe, no pub- 
lic ones, that his course in Congress was approved by the Great 
West. In Cincinnati he received marked attention, which he grace- 
fully acknowledged in a letter, published May 21st, 1849 :—‘+I can 
hardly close .this letter without acknowledging the many acts of 
personal generosity, the uniform and positive kindness, with which 
I was treated by the citizens of the stately Queen of the West. I 
would not so far misconstrue and outrage these hospitalities as to 
drag the names of those who tendered them before the public gaze; 
but I may express in these general terms my regret that time was 
not afforded me to testify more expressly my appreciation of regards 
which could not fail to gratify, even while they embarrassed, one so 
unfitted for and unambitious of personal attentions. -In these, the 
disappointinent caused by the failure of our expected National Tem- 
perance Jubilee was quickly forgotten, and only the stern demands 
of an exacting vocation impelled me to Jeave so soon a city at once 
so munificent and so interesting, the majestic outpost of Free Labor 
and Free Institutions, in whose every street the sound of the build- 
er’s hammer and trowel speaks so audibly of a growth and great- 
ness hardly yet begun. Kind friends of Cincinnati and of Southern 
Ohio! I wave you a grateful farewell!” 

In December appeared the first account of the ‘ Rochester Knock- 
ings’ in the Tribune, in the form of a letter from that most practical 
of cities, The letter was received and published quite in the ordi- 
nary course of business, and without the slightest suspicion on the 
part of the editors, that they were doing an act of historical import- 
ance. On the contrary, they were disposed to laugh at the myste- 
rious narrative; and, a few days after its publication, in reply to an 
anxious correspondent, ‘he paper held the following language :— 
* For ourselves, we really cannot see that these singular revelations 
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and experiences have, so far, amounted to much. We have yet to 
hear of a clairvoyant whose statements concerning facts were relia- 
ble, or whose facts were any better than any other person’s, or who 
could discourse rationally without mixing in a proportion of non- 
sense. And as for these spirits in Western New York or elsewhere, 
it strikes us they might be better engaged than in going about to 
give from one to three knocks on the floor in response to successe 
ive letters of the alphabet; and we are confident that ghosts who 
had anything to communicate worth listening to, would hardly 
stoop to so uninteresting a business as hammering.” 

Nor has the Tribune, since, contained one editorial word intimat- 
ing a belief in the spiritual origin of the ‘ manifestations.’ The sub- 
ject, however, attracted much attention, and, when the Rochester 
‘mediums’ came to the city, Horace Greeley, in the hope of eluci- 
dating the mystery, invited them to reside at his house, which they 
did for several weeks. He did not discover, nor_has any one dis- 
covered, the cause of the singular phenomena, but he very soon ar- 
rived at the conclusion, that, whatever their cause might be, they 
could be of no practical utility, could throw no light on the tortu- 
ous and difficult path of human life, nor cast any trustworthy 
gleams into the future. During ‘the stay of the mediums at his 
house, they were visited by a host of distinguished persons, and, 
among others, by Jenny Lind, whose behavior on the occasion was 
not exactly what the devotees of that vocalist would expect. 

At the request of her manager, Mr. Greeley called upon the 
Nightingale at the Union Hotel, and, in the course of his visit, fell 
into conversation with gentlemen present on the topic of the day, 
the Spiritual Manifestations. The Swede approached, listened to 
the conversation with greedy ears, and expressed a desire to witness 
some of the marvels which she heard described. Mr. Greeley invited 
her to his house, and the following Sunday morning was appointed 
for the visit.’ She came, and a crowd came with her, filling up the 
narrow parlor of the house, and rendering anything in the way of 
calm investigation impossible. Mr. Greeley said as much; but the 
‘mediums’ entered, and the rappings struck up with vigor, Jenny 
sitting on one side of the table and Mr. Greeley on the other. 

“Take your hands from under the table,” suid she to the master 
of the house, with the air of a new duchess. 
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It was as though she had said. ‘I did n’t come here to be hum 
bugged, Mr. Pale Face, and you ’d better not try it.” The insulted 
sentleman raised his hands into tlie air, and did not request her to 
leave the house, nor manifest in any other way his evidently acute 

_sense of her impertinent conduct. Aslong as we worship a woman 
on account of a slight peculiarity in the formation of part of her 
throat, the woman so worshiped will give herself airs. The blame 
is ours, not hers. The rapping continued, and the party retired, 
after some hours, sufficiently puzzled, but apparently convinced that 
there was no collusion between the table and the ‘mediums.’ 

The subsequent history of the spiritual movement is well known. 
It has caused much pain, and harm, and loss. But, like every otber 
Event, its good results, realized and prospective, are greater far 
than its evil. It has awakened some from the insanity of indiffer- 
ence, to the insanity of an exclusive devotion to things spiritual. 
But many spiritualists have stopped short of the latter insanity, and 
are better men, in every respect, than they were—better, happier, 
and more hopeful. It has delivered many from the degrading fear 
of death and the future, a fear more prevalent, perhaps, than is 
supposed; for men are naturally and justly ashamed of their fears, 
and do not willingly tell them. Spiritualism, moreover, may be 
among the means by which the way is to be prepared for that gen- 
eral, that earnest, that fearless consideration of our religious sys 
tems to which they will, one day, be subjected, and from which the 
truth in them has nothing to fear, but how much to hope! 

It was about the same time that the Tribune rendered another 
service to the country, by publishing a fair-and full report of the 
first Woman’s Convention, accompanying the report with respectful 
and favorable remarks. “It is easy,” said the Tribune, “to be 
smart, to be droll, to be facetious, in opposition to the demands of 
these Female Reformers; and, in decrying assumptions so novel 
and opposed to established habits and usages, a little wit will go a 
great way. But when a sincere republican is asked to say in sober 
earnest what adequate reason he can give for refusing the demand 
of women to an equal participation with men in political rights, he 
uust answer, None at all. ,True, he may say that he believes it 
unwise in them to make the demand—he may say the great major- 


ity desire no such thiag; that they prefer to devote their time te 
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the discharge of home duties and the enjoyment of beme delights, _ 
leaving the functions of legislators, sheriffs, jurymen, militia, te 
their fathers, husbands, brothers ; yet if, after all, the question recurs, 
‘But suppose the women should generally prefer'a complete political 
equality with men, what would you say to that demand ?’—the an- 
swer must be, ‘I accede to it. However unwise or mistaken the 
demand, it is but the assertion of a natural right, and as such must 
be conceded.’ ” ; 

The report of this convention excited much discussion and more 
ridicule. The ridicule has died away, but the discussion of the subject 
of woman’s rights and wrongs will probably continue until every 
statute which does wrong to woman is expunged from the laws. 
And if, before voting goes out of fashion, the ladies should gener- 
ally desire the happiness, such as it is, of taking part in elections, 
doubtless that happiness will be conceded them also. 

Meanwhile, an important movement was going om-in the office of 
the Tribune. Since the time when Mr. Greeley practically gave up 
Fourierism, he had taken a deep interest in the subject of Associa- 
ted Labor, and in 1848, 1849, and 1850, the Tribune published 
countless articles, showing workingmen how to become their own 
employers, and share among themselves the profits of their work, 
instead of letting them go to swell the gains of a ‘Boss.’ It was 
but natural that workingmen should reply, as they often did,— If 
Association is the right principle on which to conduct business, if it 
is best, safest, and most just to all concerned, why not try it your- 
self, O Tribune of the People!’ That was precisely what the Tri- 
bune of the People had long meditated, and, in the year 1849, he 
and his partner resolved to make the experiment. They were both, 
at the time, in the enjoyment of incomes superfluously large, and 
the contemplated change in their business was, therefore, not in- 
duced by any business exigency. It was the result of a pure, dis- 
interested attachment to principle; a desire to add practice to 
preaching. 

The establishment was valued by competent judges at a hundred 
thousand dollars, a low valuation; for its annual profits amounted 
to more than thirty thousand dollars. But newspaper property 
differs from all other. It is won with difficulty, but it is precarious, 
An unlucky paragraph may depreciate it one-half; a perverse erli- 
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tor, destroy it altogether. It is tangible, and yet intangicle. It is 
a body and it is asoul. Horace Greeley might have said, The 77- 
bune—it is J, with more truth than the French King could boast, 
when he made a similar remark touching himself and the State. 
And Mr. McElrath, glancing round at the types, the subscription 
books, the iron chest, the mighty heaps of paper, and listening to 
the thunder of the press in the vaults below, might have been par- 
doned if he had said, The Tribune—these are the Tribune 

The property was divided into a hundred shares of a thousand 
dollars each, and a few of them were offered for sale to the leading 
men in each departinent, the foremen of the composing and press- 
rooms, the chief clerks and bookkeepers, the most prominent edi- 
tors. In all, about twenty shares were thus disposed of, each of the 
original partners selling six. In some cases, the purchasers paid 
only a part of the price in cash, and were allowed to pay the re- 
mainder out of the income of their share. Each share entitled its 
possessor to one vote in the decisions of the company. In the 
course of time, further sales of shares took place, until the original 
proprietors were owners of not more than two-thirds of the con- 
cern. Practically, the power, the controlling voice, belonged still 
to Messrs. Greeley and McElrath; but the dignity and advantage 
of owNERsHIP were conferred on all those who exercised authority 
in the several departments. And this was the great good of the 
new system. 

That there is something in being a hired servant which is natur- 
ally and deeply abhorrent to men is shown by the intense desire 
that every hireling manifests to escape from that condition. Many 
are the ties by which man has been bound in industry to his fellow 
man; but, of them all, that seems to be one of the most unfraternal, 
unsafe, unfair, and demoralizing. The slave, degraded and defraud- 
ed as he is, is safe; the hireling holds his life at the caprice of 
another man; for, says Shylock, he takes my life who takes from 
me my means of living. ‘ How is business?” said one employer to 
another, a few days ago. “Dull,” was the reply. “I hold on 
merely to keep the hands in work.” Think of that. Merely to 
keep the hands in work. Merely! Asif there could be a better 
reason for ‘holding.on;’ as if all other reasons combined were not 
infinitely inferior in weight to this one of keeping men in work 
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keeping men in heart, keeping men in happiness, keeping men ir 
use! But universal hirelingisin is quite inevitable at present, when 
the governments and institutions most admired may be defined as 
Organized Distrusts. When we are better, and truer, and wiser, we 
shall labor together on very different terms than are known to Way- 
land’s Political Economy. Till then, we must live in pitiful estrange- 
ment from one another, and strive-in sorry competition for 
triumphs which bless not when they are gained. 

The experiment of association in the office of the Tribune, has, 
to all appearance, worked well. The paper has improved steadily 
and rapidly. Jt has lost none of its independence, none of its viva- 
city, and has gained in weight, wisdom, and influence. A vast 
amount of work.of various kinds is done in the office, but it is done 
harmoniously and easily. And of all the proprietors, there is not 
one, whether he be editor, printer, or clerk, who does not live in a 
more stylish house, fare more sumptuously, and dress more expen- 
sively, than the Editor in Chief. The experiment, however, is in- 
complete. Nine-tenths of those who assist in the work of the Tri- 
bune are connected with it solely by the tie of wages, which change 
not, whether the profits of the establishment fall to zero or rise to 
the highest notch upon the scale. 

More of association in the next chapter, where our hero appears, 
for the first time, in the character of author. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


ON THE PLATRORM, 
HINTS TOWARDS REFORMS. 


fhe Lecture System—Comparative popularity of the leading Lecturers—Horace Gree- 
ley at the Tabernacle—His audience—His appearance—His manner of speaking— 
His occasional agddresses—The- ‘ Hints’ published—Its one subject, the Emancipa- 
tion of Labor—The Problems of the Time—The ‘ successful? man—The duty of the 
State—The educated class—A narrative for workingmen—The catasirophe. 


Leorvrine, of late years, has become, in this country, what is 
facetiously termed ‘an institution.’ And whether we regard it as a 
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means of public instruction, or as a means of making money, we 
cannot deny that it is an institution of great importance. 

“The bubble reputation,” said Shakspeare. Reputation is a bub- 
ble no longer. Reputation, it has been discovered, will ‘ draw. 
Reputation alone will draw! That airy nothing is, through the in- 
strumentality of the new institution, convertible into solid cash, into 
a large pile of solid cash. Small fortunes have been made by it in 
a single winter, by a single lecture or course of lectures. Thack- 
eray, by much tvil and continuous production, attained an income 
of seven thousand dollars a year. He crosses the Atlantic, and, in 
one short season, without producing a line, gains thirteen thousand, 
and could have gained twice as much if he had been half as much 
a man of business as he isa man of genius. Ik Marvel writes a 
book or two which brings him great praise and some cash. Then 
he writes one lecture, and not a very good one either, and trans- 
mutes a little of his glory into plenty of money, with which he 
buys leisure to produce a work worthy of his powers. Bayard Tay- 
lor roams over a great part of the habitable and uninhabitable globe. 
He writes letters to the Tribune, very long, very fatiguing to write 
on a journey, and not salable at a high price. He comes home, 
and sighs, perchance, that there are no more lands to visit. ‘‘ Lec- 
ture!” suggests the Tribune, and he lectures. He carries two or 
three manuscripts in his carpet-bag, equal to half a dozen of his 
Tribune letters in bulk. He ranges the country, far and wide, and 
brings back money enough to carry him ten times round the world, 
It was his reputation that did the business. He earned that money 
by years of adventure and endurance in strange and exceedingly 
hot countries; he gathered up his earnings in three months—earn- 
ings which, but for the invention of lecturing, he would never have 
touched a dollar of. Park Benjamin, if he sold his satirical poems 
to Putnam’s Magazine, would get less than hod-carriers’ wages; 
but, selling them directly to the -public, at so much a hear, they 
bring him in, by the time he has supplied all his customers, five 
thousand dollars apiece. Lecturing has been commended as an an- 
tidote to the alleged ‘ docility’ of the press, and the alleged dullness 
of the pulpit. It may be. J praise it because it enables the man of 
letters to get partial payment from the public for the ipealculable 
services which he renders the public, 
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Lectures are impurtant, tov, as the means by which the public 
are brought into actual contact and acquaintance with «he famous 
men of the country. What a delight it is to see the men whosa 
writings have charmed, and moved, and formed us! And there is 
something in the presence of a man, in the living voice, in the eye, 
the face, the gesture, that gives to thought and feeling an express- 
jon far more effective than the pen, unassisted by these, can ever at- 
tain. Horace Greeley is aware of this, and he seldom omits an 
opportunity of bringing the influence of his presence to bear in in-' 
culcating the doctrines to which he is attached. He has been for 
many years in the habit of writing one or two lectures in the 
course of the season, and delivering them as occasion offered. No 
man, not a professional lecturer, appears oftener on the platform 
than he. In the winter of 1853-4, he lectured, on an average, twice 
a week. He has this advantage over the professional lecturer. 
The professional lecturer stands before the public in the same posi- 
tion as an editor; that is, he is subject to the same necessity to make 
the banquet palatable to those who pay for it, and who will not 
come again if they do not like it. But the man whose position is 
already secure, to whom lecturing is only a subsidiary employment, 
is free to utter the most unpopular truths. 

A statement published last winter, of the proceeds of a course of 
ectures delivered before the Young Men’s Association of Chicago, af- 
fords a test, though an imperfect one, of the popularity of some of our 
lecturers. E. P. Whipple,again to borrow the language of the thea- 
ter, ‘drew’ seventy-nine dollars; Horace Mann, ninety-five; Geo. W. 
Curtis, eighty-seven ; Dr. Lord, thirty-three; Horace Greeley, one 
hundred and ninety-three; Theodore Parker, one hundred and 
twelve; W. H. Channing, thirty-three; Ralph Waldo Emerson, (did it 
rain ?) thirty-seven; Bishop Potter, forty-five; John G. Saxe, one hun- 
dred and thirty-five; W. H. C. Hosmer, twenty-six; Bayard Tay- 
lor (lucky fellow!) two hundred and fifty-two. 

In large cities, the lecturer has to contend with rival attractions, 
theater, concert, and opera, His performance is subject to a com- 
yarison with the sermons of distinguished clergymen, ef which some 
are of a quality that no lecture surpasses. To know the import- 
ance of the popular lecturer, one must reside in a country town 
the even tenor of whose way is seldom broken by an event of com: 
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manding interest. The arrival of the gr.uo man is expected with 
eagerness. A cominittee of the village magnates meet him at the 
ears and escort him to his lodging. There has been contention who 
should be his entertainer, and the owner of the best house has car- 
ried off the prize. He is introduced to half the adult population. 
There is a buzz and an agitation throughout the town. There is 
talk of the distinguished visitor at all the tea-tables, in the stores, 
and across the palings of garden-fences. The largest church is gen- 
erally the scene of his triumph, and it zs a triumph. ' The words of 
the stranger are listened to with attentive admiration, and the im- 
pression they make is not obliterated by the recurrence of a new 
excitement on the morrow. 

Not so in the city, the hurrying, tumultuous city, where the re- 
appearance of Solomon in all his glory, preceded by Dodworth’s 
band, would serve as the leading feature of the newspapers for one 
day, give occasion for a few depreciatory articles on the next, and 
be swept from remembrance by a new astonishment on the third. 
Yet, as we are here, let us go to the Tabernacle and hear Horace 
Greeley lecture. 

The Tabernacle, otherwise called ‘The Cave,’ is a church which 
looks as little like an ecclesiastical edifice as can be imagined. It 
is a large, circular building, with a floor slanting towards the plat- 
form—pulpit it has none—and galleries that rise, rank above rank, 
nearly to the ceiling, which is supported by six thick, smooth col- 
umng, that stand round what has been impiously styled the ‘pit,’ 
like giant spectators of a piginy show. The platform is so placed, 
that the speaker stands not far from the center of the building, 
where he seems engulfed in a sea of audience, that swells and 
surges all around and far above him. A better place for an orator- 
ical display the city does not afford. It received its cavernous nick- 
name, merely in derision of the-economical expenditure of gas that 
its proprietors venture upon when they let the building for an 
evening entertainment; and the dismal hue of the walls and col- 
umns gives further propriety to the epithet. The Tabernacle will 
contain an audience of three thousand persons. At present, there 
are not more than six speakers and speakeresses in the United 
States who can ‘draw’ it full; and of these, Horace Greeley is not 
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one. His number is about twelve hundred. Let us suppose it half 


past seven, and the twelve hundred arrived. 

The audience, we observe, has decidedly the air of a country au- 
dience. Fine ladies and fine gentlemen there are none. Of farmers 
who look as if they took the Weekly Tribune and are in town to- 
night by accident. there are hundreds. City mechanics are present 
in considerable numbers. An ardent-locking young man, with a 
spacious forehead and a turn-over shirt-collar, may be seen here and 
there. A few ladies in Bloomer costume of surpassing ugliness— 
the costume, not the ladies—come down the steep aisles now and 
then, with a well-preserved air of unconsciousness. In that assem- 
bly no one langhs at them. The. audience is sturdy, solid-looking, 
appreciative and opinionative; ready for broad views and broad 
humor, and hard hits. Every third man is reading a newspaper, 
for they are men of progress, and must make haste to keep up with 
the times, and the times are fast. Men are going-about offering 
books for sale—perhaps Uncle Tom, perhaps a treatise ou Water 
Cure, and perhaps Horace Greeley’s Hints toward Reforms; but 
certainly something which belongs to the Nineteenth Century. A 
good many free and independent citizens keep their hats on, and 
some ‘speak right out in meeting,’ as they converse with their 
neighbors. 

But the lecturer enters at the little door under the gallery on the 
right, and when the applause apprizes us of the fact, we catch a 
glimpse of his bald head and sweet face as he wags his hasty way 
to the platform, escorted by a few special adherents of the ‘t Cause” 
he is about to advocate. The newspapers, the hats, the conversa- 
tion, the book-selling are discontinued, and silent attention is the 
order of the night. People with ‘causes’ at their hearts are full of 
business, and on such oceasions there are always some preliminary 
announcements to be made—of lectures to come, of meetings to be 
held, of articles to appear, of days to celebrate, of subscriptions to 
be undertaken. These over, the lecturer rises, takes his place af, 
the desk, and, while the applause, which never fails on any public 
occasion to greet this man, continues, he opens his lecture, puts on 
his spectacles, and then, looking up at the audience with an express: 
ion of inguiring benignity, waits to begin. 

Generally, Mr. Greeley’s attire is in a condition of the most hope 
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less, and, as it were, elaborate disorder. It would be applauded on 
the stave as an excellent ‘make-up.’ His dress, it is true, is never 
unclean, and seldom unsound ; but he usually presents the appear- 
ance of a nan who has been traveling, night and day, for six weeks 
in a stage-eoach, stopping long enough for an occasional hasty ablu- 
tion, and a hurried throwing on of clean linen. It must be admit 
ted, however, that when he is going to deliver a set lecture to a city 
audience his apparel does bear marks of an attempted adjustinent. 
But it is the attempt of a man who does something to which he is 
unaccustomed, and the result is sometimes more surprising than the 
neglect. On the present occasion, the lecturer, as he stands there 
Waiting for the noise to subside, has the air of a farmer, not in his 
Sunday clothes, but in that intermediate rig, once his Sunday suit, 
in which he attends “the meeting of the trustees,” announced last 
Sunday at church, and which he dons to attend court when a 
cause is coming on that he is interested in. A most respect- 
able man; but the tie of his neckerchief was executed in a fit of 
abstraction, without the aid of a looking-glass; perhaps in the dark, 
when he dressed himself this morning before day-light—to adopt 
his own emphasis. 

Silence is restored, and the lecture begins. The voice of the 
speaker is more like a woman’s than a man’s, high-pitched, small, 
soft, but heard with ease in the remotest part of the Tabernacle. 
His first words are apologetic; they are uttered in a deprecatory, 
slightly-beseeching tone; and their substance is, ‘You must n’t, my 
friends, expect fine words from a rough, busy man like me; yet such 
observations as I have been able hastily to note down, I will now 
submit, though wishing an abler man stood at this moment in my 
shoes.’ He proceeds to read his discourse in a plain, utterly unam- 
bitious, somewhat too rapid manner, pushing on through any mod- 
erate degree of applause without waiting. If there is a man in the 
world who is more un-oratorical than any other—and of course 
there 7s such a man—and if that man be not Horace Greeley, I know 
not where he is to be found. A plain man reading plain sense to. 
plain men; a practical man stating quietly to practical men the 
results of his thouglit and observation, stating what he entirely be 
lieves, what he wants the world to believe, what he knows will not 
be generally believed in his time, what he is quite sure will one day 
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be universally believed, and what he is perfectly patient with the 
world for not believing yet. There is no gesticulation, no increased 
animation at important passages, no glow got up for the closing 
paragraphs; no aiming at any sort of effect whatever; no warmth 
of personal feeling against opponents. There is a shrewd humor in 
the man, however, and his hits excite occasional bursts of laughter; 
but there is no bitterness in his humor, not the faintest approach to 
it. An impressive or pathetic passage now and then, which loses 
none of its effect from the simple, plaintive way in which it is 
uttered, deepens the silence which prevails in the hall, at the end 
eliciting warm and general applause, which the speaker ‘improves’ 
by drinking a little water. The attention of the audience never 
flags, and the lecture concludes amid the usual tokens of decided 
approbation. 

Horace Greeley is, indeed, no orator. Yet some who value 
oratory less than any other kind of bodily labor, and whom the 
tricks of elocution offend, except when they are performed on the 
stage, and even there they should be concealed, have expressed 
the opinion that Mr. Greeley is, strictly speaking, one of the best 
speakers this metropolis can boast. A man, they say, never does 
a weaker, an unworthier, a more self-demoralizing thing than when 
he speaks for effect; and of this vice Horace is less guilty than any 
speaker we are in the habit of hearing, except Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Not that he does not make exaggerated statements; not 
that he doés not utter sentiments which are only half true; not 
that he does not sometimes indulge in language which, when read, 
savorsof the high-flown. What I mean is, that his public speeches 
are literally transcripts of the mind whence they emanate. 

At public meetings and public dinners Mr. Greeley is a frequent 
speaker. His name usually comes at the end of the report, intro- 
duced with “ Horace Greeley being loudly called for, made a few 
remarks to the following purport.” The call is never declined; 
nor does he ever speak without saying something; and when he 


has said it he resumes his seat. He hus a way, particularly of late 
‘years, of coming to a meeting when it is nearly over, delivering one 


of his short, enlightening addresses, and then embracing the first 
opportunity that offers of taking an unobserved departure. 
A few words with regard to the subjects upon which Horace 
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Greeley most loves to discourse. In 1850, a volume, contsiming 
ten of his lectures and twenty shorter essays, appeared from tha 
press of the Messrs. Harpers, under the title of ‘‘Hints toward 
Reforms.” It has had a sale of 2,000 copies. Two or three other 
lectures have been published in pamphlet form, of which the one 
entitled ‘“‘ What the Sister Arts teach as to Farming,” delivered be- 
fore the Indiana State Agricultural Suciety, at its annual fair at 
Lafayette in October, 1853, is perhaps the best that Mr. Greeley 
has written. But let us glance fora moment at the ‘Hints.’ The 
title-page contains three quotations or mottoes, appropriate to the 
book, and characteristic of the author. They are these: 


“ HasteEn the day, just Heaven ! 
Accomplish thy design, 
And let the blessings Thou hast freely given 
Freely on all men shine; 
Till Equal Rights be equally enjoyed, 
And human power for human good employed; 
Till Law, and not the Sovereign, rule sustain 
And Peace and Virtue undisputed reign. HenryWarg.” 


% Listen not to the everlasting Conservative, who pines and whines at 
every attempt to drive bim from the spot where he has so lazily cast his an- 
chor. . . . Every abuse must be abolished. The whole system must be 
settled on the right basis. Settle it ten times and settle it wrong, you will 
have the work to begin again. Be satisfied with nothing but the complete 
enfranchisement of Humanity, and the restoration of man to the image of 
nis God. _ Henry Warp Begcuer.” 


“Once the welcome Light has broken, 

Who shall say 

What the unimagined glories 
Of the day ? 

What the evil that shall perish 
In its ray ? 

Aid the dawning, Tongue and Pen! 

Aid it, hopes of honest men! 

Aid it, Paper! aid it, Type! 

Aid it, for the hour is ripe ! 

And our earnest must not slacken 
Into play: 

Men of Thought, and Men of Action, 
CLEAR THE WAY! CHARLES Mackay.” 
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The dedication is no less characteristic. I copy that also, ag 
throwing light upon the aim and manner of tle man: 


“To the generous, the hopeful, the loving, who, firmly and joyfully believ- 
ing in the impartial and boundless goodness of our Father, trust, that the 
errors, the crimes, and the miseries, which have long rendered earth a hell, - 
shall yet be swallowed up and forgotten, in a far exceeding and unmeasured 
reign of truth, purity, and bliss, this volume is respectfully and affectionately 
inscribed by Tue AuTHOR.” 


Earth is not ‘a hell.’ The expression appears very harsh and 
very unjust. Earth is not a hell. Its sum of happiness is infinitely 
greater than its sum of misery. It contains scarcely one creature 
that does not, in the course of its existence, enjoy more than it 
suffers, that does not do a greater number of right acts than 
wrong. Yet the world as it 7s, compared with the world as a 
benevolent heart wishes it to be, is hell-like enough; so we may, in 
this sense, but in this sense alone, accept the language of the dedi- 
cation. 

The preface informs us, that the lectures were prompted by invi- 
tations to address Popular Lyceums and Young Men’s Associations, 
‘generally those of the humbler class,’ existing in country villages 
and rural townships. ‘They were written,” says the author, “in 
the years from 1842 to 1848, inclusive, each in haste, to fulfill some 
engagement already made, for which preparation had been delayed, 
under the pressure of seeming necessities, to the latest moment 
allowable. A calling whose exactions are seldom intermitted for a 
day, never for a longer period, and whose requirements, already ex- 
cessive, seem perpetually to expand and increase, may well excuse 
the distraction of thought and rapidity of composition which it 
renders inevitable. At no time has it seemed practicable to devote 
a whole day, seldom a full half day, to the production of any of 
the essays. Not until months after the last of them was written 
did the idea of collecting and printing them in this shape suggest 
itself, and a hurried perusal is all that has since been given 
them.” 

The eleven published lectures of Horace Greeley which lie before 
me, are variously entitled; but their subject is ong; Ais subject is 
ever the same; the object of his public life is single. It is the 
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‘EMANUmPATION OF Lazpor;’ its emancipation from ignorance, vicq 
servitude, insecurity, poverty. This is his chosen, only theme, 
whether he speaks from the platform, or writes for the Tribune. If 
slavery is the subject of discourse, the Dishonor which Slavery does 
to Labor is the light in which he prefers to present it. If protec- 
tion—he demands it in the name and for the good of American 
workingmen, that their minds may be quickened by diversified em- 
ployment, their position secured by abundant employment, the 
farmers enriched by markets near at hand. If Learning—he la- 
ments the unnatural divorce between Learning and Labor, and ad- 
vocates their re-union in manual-labor schools, If ‘ Human Life ’— 
he cannot refrain from reminding his hearers, that ‘the deep want 
of the time is, that the vast resources and capacities of Mind, the: 
far-stretching powers of Genius and of Science, be brought to bear 
practically and intimately on Agriculture, the Mechanic Arts, and 
all the. now rude and simple processes of Day-Labor, and not 
merely that these processes may be perfected and accelerated, 
but that the benefits of the improvement may accrue in at least 
equai measure to those whose accustomed means of livelihood— 
scanty at best—are interfered with and overturned by the change.” 
If the ‘Formation of Character’—he calls upon men who aspire 
to possess characters equal to the demands of the time, to ‘ question 
with firm speech all institutions, observances, customs, that they 
may determine by what mischance or illusion thriftless Pretense 
and Knavery shiall seem to batten on a brave Prosperity, while La- 
bor vainly begs employment, Skill lacks recompense, and Worth 
pines for bread.” If Popular Education—he reminds us, that 
“the narrow, dingy, squalid tenement, calculated to repel any 
visitor but the cold and the rain, is hardly fitted to foster lofty 
ideas of Life, its Duties and its Aims. And he who is constrained 
to ask each morning, ‘Where shall I find food for the day?’ is 
at best unlikely often to ask, ‘By what good deed shall the day 
be signalized ?”’ Or, in a lighter strain, he tells the story of Toin 
and the Colonel. ‘*Tom,” said a Colonel on the Rio Grande to 
one of his command, ‘‘how can so brave and good a soldier as 
you are so demean himself as to get drunk at every opportu- 
nity ?’——“Colone !” replied the private, “how cap you expect: all 
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the virtues that adorn the human character for seven dollars a 
month?” That anecdote well illustrates one side of Horace Greeley’s 
view of life. z 

The problems which, he says, at present puzzle the knotted brain 
of Toil all over the world, which incessantly cry out for solution, 
and can never more be stifled, but will become even more vehe 
ment, till they are solved, are these: 


“ Why should those by whose toil ati comforts and luxuries are 
produced, or made available, enjoy so scanty a share of them? Why 
should aman able and eager to work, ever stand idle for want of em- 
ployment in a world where so much needful work impatiently awaits 
the doing? Why should a man be required to surrender something 
of his independence in accepting the employment which will enable 
him to earn by honest effort the bread of his family? Why sivould 
the man who faithfully labors for another, and receives therefor less 
than the product of his labor, be currenily held the obliged party, 
rather than he who buys the work and makes a good bargain of it? 
In short, Why should Speculation and Scheming ride so jauntily in 
their carriages, splashing honest Work as it trudges humbly and 
wearily by on foot ?” 


Who is there so estranged from humanity as never to have pon- 
dered questions similar to these, whether he ride jauntily in a car- 
riage, or trudge wearily on foot? They have been proposed in for- 
mer ages as abstractions. They are discussed now as though the 
next generation were to answer them, practically and triumph- 
antly. 

First of all, the author of Hints toward Reforms admits frankly, 
and declares emphatically, that the obstacle to the workingman’s 
elevation is the workingman’s own improvidence, ignorance, and 
unworthiness. This side of the case is well presented in a sketch 
of the career of the ‘successful’ man of business : 


‘“ A keen observer,’ says the lecturer, “could have picked him out from 
among his schoolfellows, and said, ‘ Here is the lad who will die a bank-presi 
dent, owning factories and blocks of stores.’ Trace his history closely,’ ha 
eontinues, ‘and you find that, in his boyhood, he was provident and frugal— 
that he shunned expense and dissipation—that he feasted and quaffed seldom, 
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unless at others’ swost—that he was rarely seen at balls or frosics—that he waa 
diligent in study and in business—that he did not hesitate to do an uncomforta- 
ble job, if it bade fair to be profitable—that he husbanded his hours and mada 
each count one, either in earning or in preparing to work efficiently. He 
rarely or never stood idle because the business offered him was esteemed un- 
genteel or disagreeable—he laid up a few dollars during his minority, which 
proved a sensible help to him on going into business for himself—he married 
seasonably, prudently, respectably—he lived frugally and delved steadily 
until it clearly became him to live better, and until he could employ his time 
to better advantage than at the plow or over the bench. Thus bis first thou- 
sand dollars came slowly but surely ; the next more easily and readily by the 
help of the former; the next of course more easily still; until now he adds 
thousands to his hoard with little apparent effort orcare. * * * * Talk 
to such a man as this of the wants of the poor, and he will answer you, that 
their sons can afford to smoke and drink freely, which he at their age could 
not; and that he now meets many of these poor in the market, buying luxu- 
ries that he cannot afford. Dwell on the miseries occasioned by a dearth of 
employment, and he will reply that he never encountered any such obstacle 
“when poor ; for when he could find nothing better, he cleaned streets or stables, 
and when he could not cominand twenty dollars a month, he fell to work as 
heartily and cheerfully for ten or five. In vain will you seek to explain to 
him that his rare faculty both of doing and of finding to do—his wise adapta- 
tion of means to ends in all circumstances, his frugality and others’ improvi- 
dence—are a part of your case—that it is precisely because all are not creat- 
ed so handy, so thrifty, so worldly-wise, as himself, that you seek so to modify 
the laws and usages of Society that a man may still labor, steadily, efficiently, 
and live comfortably, although his youth was not improved to the utmost, and 
though his can never be the hand that transmutes all it touches to gold. Fail- 
ing here, you urge that at least his children should be guaranteed an unfail- 
ing opportunity to learn and to earn, and that they, surely, should not suffer 
nor be stifled in ignorance because of their parent’s imperfections. Still you 
talk in Greek to the man of substance, unless he be one of the few who have, 
in acquiring wealth, outgrown the idolatry of it, and learned to regard it truly 
as a means of doing good, and not as an end of earthly effort. If he be a man 
of wealth merely, still cherishing the spirit which impelled him to his life-long 
endeavor, the world appears to him a vast battle-field, on which some must 
win victory and glory, while to others are accorded shattered joints and dis- 
comfiture, and the former could not be, or would lose their zest, without the 
latter.” 


Such is the ‘case’ of the conservative. So looks the battle of 
life to the victor. With equal complacency the hawk may philoso- 
phize while he is digesting the chicken. But the chicken was of a 
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different opinion; and died squeaking it to the waving tree-tops, ag 
he was borne irres‘stibly along to where the hawk could most con- 
veniently devour him. 

Mr. Greeley does not attempt to refute the argument of the pros« 
perous conservative. He dwells for a moment upon. the fact, that 
while life is a battle in which men fight, not for, but against each 
other, the victors must necessarily be few and ever fewer, the vic- 
tims numberless and ever more hopeless. Resting his argument 
upon the evident fact that the majority of mankind are poor, unsafe, 
and uninstructed, he endeavors to show how the condition of the 
masses can be alleviated by legislation, and how by their own co- 
operative exertions. The State, he contends, should ordain, and the 
law should be fundamental, that no man may own more than a cer- 
tain, very limited extent of land; that the State should fix a defini- 
tion to the phrase, ‘a day’s work;’ that the State should see to it, 
that no child grows up in ignorance; that the State is bound to_ 
prevent the selling of alcoholic beverages. Those who are inter- 
ested in such subjects will find them amply and ably treated by 
Mr. Greeley in his published writings. 

But there are two short passages in the volume of Hints toward 
Reforms, which seem to contain the essence of Horace Greeley’s 
teachings as to the means by which the people are to be elevated, 
spiritually and materially. The following is extracted from the lec- 
ture on the Relations of Learning to Labor. It is addressed to the 
educated and professional classes. 


“ Why,” asks Horace Greeley, ‘should not the educated class create an at- 
mosphere, not merely of exemplary morals and refined manners, but of pal- 
puble utility and blessing? Why should not the clergyman, the doctor, the 
lawyer, of a country town be not merely the patrons and commenders of 
every generous idea, the teachers and dispensers of all that is novel in science 
or noble in philosophy—examplars of integrity, of amenity, and of an all- 
pervading humanity to those around them—but even in a more material 
sphere regarded and blessed as universal benefactors? Why should they not 
be universally—as I rejoice to say that some of them are—models of wisdom 
and thrift in agriculture—their farms and gardens silent but most effective 
preachers of the benefits of forecast, calculation, thorough knowledge. and 
faithful application? Nay, more: Why should not the educated class be 
everywhere teachers, through lectures, essays, conversations, as well as prac- 
tically, of those great and important truths of nature, which chemistry and 
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other sciences are just revealing to bless the industrial world? Why should 
they not unobtrusively and freely teach the farmer, the mechanic, the worker 
in any capacity, how best to summon the blind forces of the elements to his 
aid, and how most effectually to render them subservient to his needs? All 
this is clearly within the power of the edueated class, if truly educated ; all 
this is clearly within the sphere of duty appointed them by providence. Le? 
them but do it, and they will stand where they ought to stand, at the head of 
the community, the directors of public opinion, and the universally reeog 
nized benefactors of the race. 

“TI stand before an audience in good part of educated men, and I plead for 
the essential independence of their class—not for their sakes only or mainly 
but for the sake of mankind. I see clearly, or I am strangely bewildered, a 
deep-rooted and wide-spreading evil which is palsying the influence and par- 
alyzing the exertions of intellectual and even moral superiority all over our 
country. The lawyer, so far at least as his livelihood is concerned, is too gen- 
erally but a lawyer; he wust live by law, or he has no means of living at all. 
So with the doctor; so alas! with the pastor. He, too, often finds himself 
surrounded by a large, expensive family, few or none of whom have been sys- 
tematically trained to earn their bread in the sweat of their brows, and who, 
even if approaching maturity in life, lean on him for a subsistence. This son 
must be sent to the academy, and that one to college; this daughter to an ex- 
pensive boarding-school, and that must have a piano—and all to be defrayed 
from his salary, which, however liberal, is searcely or barely adequate to meet 
the demands upon it How shall this man—for man, after all, he is—with ex- 
penses, and cares, and debts pressing upon him—hope to be at all times 
faithful to the responsibilities of his high calling! He may speak ever so flu- 
ently and feelingly against sin in the abstract, for that cannot give offense to 
the most fastidiously sensitive incumbent of the richly furnished hundred-dol- 
lar pews. But wili he dare to rebuke openly, fearlessly, specially, the darling 
and decorous vices of his most opulent and liberal parishioners—tv say to the 
honored dispenser of liquid poison, ‘ Your trade is murder, and your wealth 
the price of perdition !\—To him who amasses wealth by stinting honest labor ° 
of its reward and grinding the faces of the poor, ‘Do not mock God by put- 
ting your reluctant dollar into the missionary box—there is no such heathen 
in New Zealand as yourself !’—and so to every specious hypocrite around him, 
who patronizes the church to keep to windward of his conscience and freshen 
the varnish on his character, ‘ Thow art the man!’ TI tell you, friends! he 
will not, for he cannot afford to, be thoroughly faithful! One in a thousand 
may be, and hardly more. We do not half somprehend the profound signifi- 
cance of that statute of the old church which inflexibly enjoins celibacy on her 
clergy. The very existence of the church, as a steadfast power above the 
multitude, giving aw to the people and not receiving its law day by day from 
them, depends on its maintenance. And if we ary ever to enjoy a Christian 
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ministry which shall systematically, promptly, fearlessly war upon every 
shape and disguise of evil—which shall fearlessly grapple with war and slave- 
ry, and every loathsome device by which man secks to glut his appetites at 
the expense of his brother’s well-being, it will be secured to us through the 
instrumentality of the very reform I advocate—a reform which shall render 
the clergyman independent of his parishioners, and enable him to say man- 
fully to all, ‘You may cease to pay, but I shall not cease to preach, so long as 
_ you have sins to reprove, and I have strength to reprove them! I live in 
good part by the labor of my hands, and can do so wholly whenever that sha"! 
become necessary to the fearless discharge of my duty. 

‘CA single illustration more, and I draw this long dissertation to a close. I 
shall speak now more directly to facts within my own knowledge, and which 
have made on me a deep and mournful impression. I speak to your experi- 
ence, to, friends of the Phenix and Union Societies—to your future if not to 
your past experience—and I entreat you to heed me! Every year sends forth 
from our Colleges an army of brave youth, who have nearly or quite exhausted 
their little means in procuring what is termed an education, and must now find 
some remunerating employment to sustain them while they are wore specially 
fitting themselves for and inducting themselves into a Profession. Some of 
them find and are perforce contented with some meager clerkship; but the 
great body of them turn their attention to Literature—to the instruction of 
their juniors in some school or family, or to the instruction of the world through 
the Press. Hundreds of them hurry at once to the cities and the journals, 
seeking employment as essayists or collectors of intelliyence—bright visions 
of Fame in the foreground, and the gaunt wolf Famine hard at their heels. 
Alas for them! they do not see that the very circumstances under which they 
seek admission to the calling they have chosen almost forbid the idea of their 
succeeding in it. They do not approach the public with thoughts struggling 
for utterance, but with stomachs craving bread. They seek the Press, not that 
they may proclaim through it what it would cost their lives to repress, but 
that they may preserve their souls to their bodies, at some rate. Do you not 
see under what immense disadvantages one of this band enters upon his selected 
vocation, if he has the rare fortune to find or make a place init? He is sur- 
rounded, elbowed on every side by anxious hundreds, eager to obtain employ- 
ment on any terms; he must write not what he feels, but what another needs; 
must ‘regret’ or ‘rejoice’ to order, working for the day, and not venturing to 
utter a thought which the day does not readily approve. And can you fancy 
that is the foundation on which to build a lofty and durable renown—a brave 
and laudable success of any kind? I tell you no, young friends !—the farthest 
from it possible. There is scarcely any position more perilous td generous 
impulses and lofty aims—scarcely any which more eminently threatens to sink 
the Man in the mere schemer and stsiver for subsistence and selfish gratifica- 
tion. I say, then, in deep earnestness, to every youth who hopes or desires ta 
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become usei a to his Race or in any degree eminent through Literature, Seek 
first of all things a position of pecuniary independence; learn to live by the 
labor of your hands, the sweat of your face, as a necessary step toward the 
career you contemplate. If you can earn but three shillings a day by rugged 
yet moderate toil, learn to live contentedly on two shillings, and so preserve 
your mental faculties fresb and unworn to read, to observe, to think, thus pre- 
paring yourself for the ultimate path you have chosen. At length, when a 
mind crowded with dis¢overed or elaborated truths will have utterance, begin 
to write sparingly and tersely for the nearest suitable periodical—no matter 
how humble and obscure—if the thought is in you, it will find its way to those 
who need it. Seek not compensation for this utterance until compensation 
shall seek you; then accept it if an object, and not involving too great’ sacri- 
fices of independence and disregard of more immediate duties. In this way 
alone can something like the proper dignity of the Literary Character be re- 
stored and maintained. But while every man who either is or believes him- 
self capable of enlightening others, appears only anxious to sell his faculty at 
the earliest moment and for the largest price, I cannot hope that the Publie 
will be induced to regard very profoundly either the lesson or the teacher.” 


Such is the substance of. Horace Greeley’s message to the literary 
and refined. 

I turn now to the lecture on the Organization of Labor, and 
select from it a short narrative, the perusal of which will enable 
the reader to understand the nature of Mr. Greeley’s advice to 
working-men. The story may become historically valuable; be- 
cause the principle which it illustrates may be destined to play a 
great part in the Future of Industry. It may be true, that the 
despotic principle is not essential to permanence and prosperity, 
though nothing has yet attained a condition of permanent pros- 
perity except by virtue of it. But here is the narrative, and it is 
worthy of profound consideration : 


“The first if not most important movement to be made in advance of our 
present Social position is the ORGANIZATION OF LaBor. This is to be effect- 
ed by degrees, by steps, by installments. I propose here, in place of setting 
forth any formal theory or system of Labor Reform, simply to narrate what I 
saw and heard of the history and state of an experiment now in progress near 
Cincinnati, and which differs in no material respects from some dozen or score 
of others already commenced in various parts of the United States, not to 
wpeak of twenty times as many established by the Working Men of Paris and 
other portions of France. é 

“The business of Iron-Mo.pine, casting, or whatever it may be called, 
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is one of the most extensive and thrifty of the manufactures of Cincinnati, and 
I believe the labor employed therein is quite as well rewarded as Labor gen- 
erally. It is entirely paid by the piece, according to an established scale of 
prices, so that each workman, in whatever department of the business, is paid 
according to his individual skill and industry, not a rough average of what is 
supposed to be earned by himself and others, as is the case where work is 
paid for at so.much per day, week or month. I know noreason why the Iron- 
Molders of Cincinnati should not have been as well satisfied with the old 
ways as anybody else. 

“ Yet the system did not ‘work well,’ even for them. Beyond the general 
unsteadiness of demand for Labor and the ever-increasing pressure of compe- 
tition, there was a pretty steadily recurring ‘dull season,’ commencing about 
the first of January, when the Winter’s eall for stoves, &c., had been sup- 
plied, and holding on for two or three months, or until the Spring business 
opened. In this hiatus, the prior savings-of the Molders were generally con-— 
sumed—sometimes less, but perhaps oftener more—so that, taking one with 
another, they did not lay up ten dollars per annum. By-and-by came a col- 
lision respecting wages and a ‘strike,’ wherein the Journeymen tried for 
months the experiment of running their heads against a stone wall. How 
they came out of it, no matter whether victors or vanquished, the intelligent 
reader will readily guess. I never heard of any evils so serious and com- 
plicated as those which eat out the heart of Labor being cured by doing 
nothing. 

* At length—but I believe after the strike had somehow terminated—some 
of the Journeymen Molders said to each other: ‘Standing idle is not the 
true cure for our grievances: why not employ ourselves?’ They finally con- 
cluded to try it, and, in the dead of the Winter of 1847-8, when a great many 
of their trade were out of employment, the business being unusually depressed, 
they formed an association under the General Manufacturing Law of Ohio 
‘which is very similar to that of New York), and undertook to establish the 
JourNEYMEN Motpers’ Union Founpry. There were about twenty of 
them who put their hands to the work, and the whole amount of capital they 
could scrape together was two thousand one hundred dollars, held in shares 
of twenty-five dollars each. With this they purchased an eligible piece of 
ground, directly on the bank of the Ohio, eight miles below Cincinnati, with 
which ‘the Whitewater Canal’ also affords the means of ready and cheap 
sommunication With their capital they bought some patterns, flasks, an en- 
gine and tools, paid for their ground, and five hundred dollars on their first 
ouilding, which was erected for them partly on long credit by a firm in Cin- 
sinnati, who knew that the property was a perfect security for so much of its 
sust, and decline taking credit for any benevolence in the matter. Their iron, 
zal, &c., to commence upon were entirely and necessarily bought on credit. 

‘Having elected Directors, a Foreman, and a Business Agent (the last te 
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open a store in Cincinnati, buy stock, sell wares, &c.) the Journeymen’s Union 
set to work, in August, 1848. Its accommodations were then meager; they 
have since been gradually enlarged by additions, until their Foundry is now 
- the most commodious on the river. Their stock of patterns, flasks, &., has 
grown to be one of the best ; while their arrangements for unloading coal and 
iron, sending off stoves, coking coal, &c., &c., are almost perfect. They com- 
menced with ten associates actually at work; the number has gradually grown 
to forty ; and there is not a better set of workmen in any foundry in America. 
T profess to know a little as to the quality of castings, and there are no better 
than may be seen in the Foundry of ‘Industry’ and its store at Cincinnati. 
And there is obvious reason for this in the fact that every workman is a pro- 
prietor in the concern, and it is his interest to turn out not only his own work 
in the best order, but to take care that all the rest is of like quality. All is 
carefully examined before it is sent away, and ‘any found imperfect is con- 
demned, the loss falling on the causer of it.- But there is seldom any deserv- 
ing condemnation. , 

“ A strict account is kept with every.member, who is credited for all he does 
according tu the Cincinnati Scale of Prices, paid so much as he needs of his 
earnings in money, the balance being devoted to the extension of the concern 
and the payment of its debts, and new stock issued to him therefor. When- 
ever the debts shall have been paid off, and an adequate supply of implements, 
teams, stock, &c., bought or provided for, they expect to pay every man his 
earnings weekly in cash, as of course they may. I hope, however, they will 
prefer to buy more land, erect thereon a most substantial and commodious 
dwelling, surround it with a garden, shade-trees, &c., and resolve to live as 
well as work like brethren, There are few uses to which a member can puta 
hundred dollars which might not as well be subserved by seventy-five if the 
money of the whole were invested together. 

“The members were earning when I visited them an average of fifteen dol- 
lars per week, and meant to keep doing so. Of course they work hard. Many 
of them live inside of four dollars per week, none go beyond eight. Their 
Business Agent is one of themselves, who worked with them in the Foundry 
for some months after it was started. He has ofien been obliged to report, ‘I 
ean pay you no money this week,’ and never heard a murmur in reply. On 
one occasion he went down to say, ‘There are my books; you see what I have 
received and where most of it has gone: here is one hundred dollars, which is 
all there is left.” The members consulted, calculated, and made answer: ‘Wo 
gan pay our board so as to get through another week with fifty dollars, and 
you had better take back the other fifty, for the business may need it before 
the week is through.” When I was there, there had been an Iron note to pay, 
ditto a Coal, and a boat-load of coal to lay in for the winter, sweeping off all 
the money, so that for more than three weeks no man had had a dollar. Yet 
no one had thought of complaining, for all knew that the delay was dictated 
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not by another’s interest, but their own. They knew, too, that the assurance 
of their payment did not depend on the frugality or extravagance of some 
employer, who might swamp the proceeds of his business and their labor in an 
unlucky speculation, or a sumptuous dwelling, leaving them to whistle for 
their money. There were their year’s earnings visibly around them in stoves 
and hollow ware, for which they had abundant and eager demand in Cincin- 
nati, but which a break in the canal had temporarily kept back ; in iron and 
coal for the winter’s work; in the building over their heads and the imple- 
ments in their hands. And while other molders have had work ‘off and on,’ 
according to the state of the business, no member of the Journeymen’s Union 
has stood idle a day for want of work since their Foundry was first started. 
Of course, as their capital increases, the danger of being compelled to suspend 
work at any future day grows less and less continually. 

“The ultimate capital of the Journeymen’s Union Foundry (on the pre- 
sumption that the Foundry is to stand-by itself, leaving every member to pro- 
vide his own home, &c.) is to be eighteen thousand dollars, of which seven 
thousand dollars has already been paid in, most of it in labor. The remain- 
der is all subscribed by the several associates, and is to be paid in labor as fast 
as possible. That done, every man may be paid in cash weekly for his work, 
and a dividend on his stock at the close of each business year. The workers 
have saved and invested from three hundred dollars to six hundred dollars 
each since their commencement in August of last year, though those who 
have joined since the start have of course earned less. Few or none had laid 
by so much in five to ten years’ working for others as they have in one year 
working for themselves. The total value of their products up to the time of 
mny visit is thirty thousand dollars, and they were then making at the rate of 
five thousand dollars’ worth per month, which they do not mean to diminish. 

_All the profits of the business, above the cost of doing the work at journey- 
men’s wages, will be distributed among the stockholders in dividends. The 
officers of the Union are a Managing Agent, Foreman of the Foundry, and 
five Directors, chosen annually, but who can be changed meantime in ease of 
necessity. A Reading-Room and Library were to be started directly ; a spa- 
cious boarding-house (though probably not owned by the Union) will go up 
this season. No liquor is sold within a long distance of the Union, and there 
is little or no demand for any. Those original members of the Union who 
were least favorable to Temperance have seen fit to sell out and go away. 

“ Now is it reasonable that the million or so of hireling laborers throughout 
our country who have work when it suits others’ convenience to employ them, 
and must stand idle perforce when it does not, can read the above simple nar- 
ration—which I have tried to render as lucid as possible—and not be moved 
to action thereby ? Suppose they receive all they earn when employed— 
which of course they generally do not, or how could employers grow rich by 
merely buying their labor and selling it again ?—should not the simple fact 
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that these Associated Workers never lack employment when they desire it 
and never ask any master’s leave to refrain from working when they see fit, 
arrest public attention? Who is sucha slave in soul that he w-uld not rather 
be an equal member of a commonwealth than the subject of a despotism ? 
Who would not like to taste the sweets of Liberty on work-days as well as 
holidays? Is there acreature so abject that he considers all this mere poetry 
and moonshine, which a little hard experience will dissipate? Suppose the 
Cincinnati Iron-Molders’ Association should break down, either through some 
defect in its organization or some dishonesty or other misconduct on the part 
of one or more of its members—what would that prove? Would it any more 
prove the impracticability of Industrial Associations than the shipwreck and 
death of Columbus, had such a disaster occurred on his second or third voyage 
to America, would have disproved the existence of the New World? | 


The story is incomplete; the. catastrophe is wanting. It can be 
told in one word, and thdt word is failure! The Union existed . 
about two years. It then broke up, not, as I am very positively as- 
sured, from any defect in the systein upon which it was conducted ; 
but froin a total stagnation in the market, which not only ruined the 
co-operators, but others engaged in the same business. They made 
castings on the co-operative principle, made them well, made them 
as long as anybody would buy them; then—stopped. 

The reader of the volume from which I have quoted will find in 
it much that does less honor to the author’s head than his heart. 
But I defy any one to read it, and not respect the man that wrote 
it. The kernel of the book is sound. The root of the matter is 
there. It shows Horace Greeley to be a man whose interest in hu- 
man welfare is sincere, habitual, innate, and indestructible. We all 
know what is the usual course of a person who—as the stupid 
phrase is—‘ rises’ from the condition of a manual laborer to a posi- 
tion of influence and wealth. If our own observation were not 
sufficient, Thackeray and Curtis have told the whole world the sorry 
history of the modern snob; how he ignores his origin, and bends 
all his little soul to the task of cutting a figure in the circles to 
which he has gained admittance. 

Twenty men are suffocating in a dungeon—one man, by climb- 
ing upon the shoulders of some of his companions, and assisted up 
still higher by tlie stvength of others, escapes, breathes the pure air 

of heaven, exults in freedom! Does he not, instantly and with all 
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his night, strive for the rescue of his late companions, still suffer- 
ing? 1s he not prompt with rope, and pole, and ladder, and food, 

and cheering words? No—the caitiff wanders off to seek his pleas- 
ure, and makes haste to remove from his person, and his memory 
too, every trace of his recent misery. This it is to be a snob. 
No treason like this clings to the skirts of Horace Greeley. He has 
stood by his Order. The landless, the hireling, the uninstructed— 
he was their Companion once—he is their Champion now. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THREE MONTHS IN BHUROPE. 


fhe Voyage out—First impressions of England—Opening of the Exhibition—Charac- 
veristic observalions—He attends a grand Banquet—He sees the Sights—He speaks 
at Exeter Hall—The Play at Devonshire House—Robert Owen’s birth-day—Horace 
Greeley before a Committee of the House of Commons—Be throws light upon the 
subject—Vindicates the American Press—Journey to Paris—The Sights of Paris— 
The Opera and Ballet—A false Prophet—His opinion of the French—Journey to 
Italy—Anecdote—A nap in the Diligence—Arrival at Rome—In the Galleries— 
Scene in the Coliseum—To England again—Triumph of the American Reaper—A 
week in freland and Scotland—His opinion of the English—Homeward Bound— 
His arrival—The Extra Tribune. 


“THE thing called Crystal Palace!” This was the language 
which the intense and spiritual Carlyle thought proper to employ 
on the only occasion when he alluded to the World’s Fair of 1851. 
And Horace Greeley appears, at first, to have thought little of 
Prince Albert’s scheme, or at least to have taken little interest in it. 
“ We inean,” he said, “ to attend the World’s Fair at London, with 
very little interest in the show generally, or the people whom it 
will collect, but with special reference to a subject which seems te 
us of great and general importance—namely, the improvements re- 
cently made, or now being made, in the modes of dressing flax and 
hemp and preparing them to be spun and woven by steam or water- 
power.” “Only adequate knowledge,” he thought, was necessary 
to give a new and profitable direction to Free Labor, both agricul- 
tural and manufacturing.” 
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Accordingly, Horace Greeley was one of the two tliousand 
Americans who crossed the Atlantic for the purpose of attending 
the World’s Fair, and, like many others, he seized the opportuni- 
ty to make « hurried tour of the most accessible parts of the En- 
ropean Continent. Jt was the longest holiday of his life. Holi: 
day is not the word, however. His sky was changed, but not the 
man; and his labors in Europe were as incessant and arduous as 
they had been in America, nor unlike them in kind. . A strange ap- 
parition he among the elegant and leisurely Europeans. Since 
Franklin’s day, no American had appeared in Europe whose style’ 
had in it so little of the European as his, nor one who so well and so 
consistently represented some of the best sides of the American 
character. He proved to be one of the Americans who can calmly 
contemplate a duke, and value him neither the less nor the more on 
account of his dukeship. Swiftly he traveled. Swiftly we pursue 
him. 

At noon on Saturday, the sixteenth of April, 1851, the steamship 
Baltic. moved from the wharf at the foot of Canal-street, with Hor- 
ace Greeley on board as one of her two hundred passengers. It 
was a chilly, dismal day, with a storm brewing and lowering in the 
north-east. The wharf was covered with people, as usual on sailing 
days; and when the huge vessel was seen to be in motion, and the 
inevitable White Coat was observed among the crowd on her deck, 
a hearty cheer broke from a group of Mr. Greeley’s personal 
friends, and was caught up by the rest of the spectators. He 
took off his hat and waved response and farewell, while the 
steamer rolled away like a black.cloud, and settled down upon the 
river. 

The passage was exceedingly disagreeable, though not tempest- 
uous. The north-easter that hung over the city when the steamer 
sailed:‘clung to her like a brother’ all the way over, varying a 
point or two now and then, but not changing to a fair wind for 
more than six hours. Before four o’clock on the first day—before 
the steamer had gone five miles from thé Hook, the pangs of sea- 
sickness came over the soul of Horace Greeley, and laid him pros- 
trate. At six o’clock in the evening, a friend, who found him in 
the smoker’s room, helpless, hopeless, ard recuintent, persuaded and 
assisted him to go below, where be had strength only to un boot 
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and sway nto his berth. There he remaired for twenty-four hours, 
Ile then managed to crawl upon deck; but a perpetual head-wind 
and cross-sea were toofmuch for so delicate a system as his, and he 
enjoyed not one hour of health and happiness during the passage 
His opinion of the sea, therefore, is unfavorable. He thought, that 
asea-voyage of twelve days was about equal, in the amount of 
misery it inflicts, to two months’ hard labor in the State Prison, 
or to the average agony of five years of life on shore. It was a 
consolation to him, however, even when most sick and impatient, 
to think that the gales which were so adverse to the pleasure- 
seekers of the Baltic, were wafting the emigrant ships, which it 
hourly passed, all the more swiftly to the land. of opportunity and 
hope. His were ‘ light afflictions’ compared with those of the mul- 
titudes crowded into their stitling steerages. 

At seven o’clock on the evening of Thursday, the twenty-eighth 
of April, under sullen skies and a dripping rain, the passengers of 
the Baltic were taken ashore at Liverpool in a steam-tug, which in 
New York, thought Mr. Greeley, would be deemed unworthy to 
convey market-garbage. With regard to the weather, he tells us, 
in his first letter from England, that he had become reconciled to 
sullen skies and dripping rains: he wanted to see the thing out, and 
would have taken amiss any deceitful smiles of fortune, now that 
he had learned to dispense with her favors. He advised Ameri- 
cans, on the day of their departure for Europe, to take a long, ear- 
nest gaze at the sun, that they might know him again on their re- 
turn; for the thing called Sun in England was only shown occasion- 
ally, and bore a nearer resemblance to a boiled turnip than to its 
American namesake. 

Liverpool the traveler scarcely saw, and it impressed him un- 
favorably. The working-class seemed “ exceedingly ill-dressed, 
stolid, abject, and hopeless.” Extortion and beggary appeared very 
prevalent. Ina day or two he was off to London by the Trent 
Valley Railroad, which passes through one of the finest agricuitural 
districts in England. 

To most men their first ride in a foreign country is a thrilling 
and memorable delight. Whatever Horace Greeley may have felt 
on his journey from Liverpool to London, his remarks upon what 
he sew are the opposite of rapturous; yet, as they are character- 
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istic, they are interesting. The mind of that man is a ‘study ” who, 
when he has passed through two hundred miles of the enchanting 
rural scenery of England, and sits down té write a letter about it, 
begins by describing the construction of the railroad, continues by 
telling us that much of the land he saw is held at five hundred 
dollars per acre, that two-thirds of it was ‘in grass,’ that there are 
fewer fruit-trees on the two hundred miles of railroad between 
Liverpool and London, than on the forty miles of the Harlem rail-+ 
road north of White Plains, that the wooded grounds looked 
meager and scanty, and that the western towns of America ovght 
to take warning from this fact and preserve some portions of the 
primeval forest, which, once destroyed, can never be renewed by 
cultivation in their original grandeur. ‘The eye sees what it 
brought with it the means of seeing,’ and these practical observa- 
tions are infinitely more welcome than affected sentiment, or even 
than genuine sentiment inadequately expressed. Besides, the sug- 
gestion with regard to the primeval forests is good and valuable. 
On his arrival in London, Mr. Greeley drove to the house of Mr. 
John Chapman, the well-known publisher, with whom he resided 
during his stay in the metropolis. 

On the first of May the Great Exhibition was opened, and our 
traveler saw the show both within and without the Crystal Palace. 
The day was a fine one—for England. He thought the London sun- 
shine a little superior in brilliancy to American moonlight; and 
wondered how the government could have the conscience to tax 
such light. The royal procession, he says, was not much; a parade 
of the New York Firemen or Odd Fellows could beat it; but then 
it was a new thing to see a Queen, a court, and an aristocracy doing 
honor to industry. He was glad to see the queen in the pageant, 
though he could not but feel that her vocation was behind the intel- 
ligence of the age, and likely to go out of fashion at no distant day; 
but not throngh her fault. He could not see, however, what the 
Master of the Buck-hounds, the Groom of the Stole, the Mistress of 
the Robes, and ‘such uncouth fossils,’ had to do with a grand ex- 
nibition of the fruits of industry. The Mistress of the Robes made 
no robes; the Ladies of the Bed-chamber did nothing with beds but 
sicep on them. The posts of honor nearest the Queen’s person ought 
tc have been confided to the descendants of Watt and Arkwright, 
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‘Nap¢leon’s real conquerors ;’ while the foreign ambassadors should 
have been the sons of Fitch, Fulton, Whitney, Daguerre and Morse; 
and the places less conspicuous should have been assigned, not te 
Gold-stick, Silver-stick, and ‘kindred absurdities,’ but to the Queen’s 
gardeners, horticulturists, carpenters, upholsterers and milliners 
(Fancy Gold-stick reading this passage!) The traveler, however, 
even at such a moment is not unmindful of similar nuisances across 
the ocean, and pauses to express the hope that we may be able, be- 
fore the century is out, to elect ‘something else’ than Generals to 
the Presidency. 

Before the arrival of Mr. Greeley in London, he had been named 

by the American Commissioner as a member of the Jury on Hard- 
ware, etc. There were so few Americans in London at the time, 
who were not exhibitors, that he did not feel at liberty to decline 
the duties of the proffered post, and accordingly devoted nearly 
every day, from ten o’clock to three, for a month, to an examination 
of the articles upon whose comparative inerits the jury were to de- 
cide. Few men would have spent their first month in Europe in 
the discharge of a duty-so onerous, so tedious, and so likely to be 
thankless.- His reward, however, was, that his official position 
opened to him sources of information, gave hit facilities for obser- 
vation, and enabled him to form acquaintances, that would not have 
been within the compass of a mere. spectator of the Exhibition, 
Among other advantages, it procured him a seat at the banquet 
given at Richmond by the London Commissioners to the Comimis- 
sioners from foreign countries, a feast presided over by Lord Ash- 
burton, and attended by an ample representation of the science, 
talent, worth and rank of both hemispheres. It was the particular 
desire of Lord Ashburton that the health of Mr. Paxton, the Archi- 
tect of the Palace, should be proposed by an American, and Mr. 
Aiddle, the American Commissioner, designated Horace Greeley for 
that service. The speech delivered by him on that occasion, since 
it ig short, appropriate, and characteristic, may properly have a 
place here. Mr, Greeley, being called upon by the Chairman, spoke 
as follows: 

“Tn my own land, my lords and gentlemen, where Nature is still so rugged 


and unconquered, where Population is yet so scanty and the demands for hu- 
man exertion are so various and urgent, it is but natural that we should ren« 
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der marked honor to Labor, and especially to those who by invention or dis 
covery contribute to sha:ten the processes and increase the efficiency of Indus: 
try. It is but natural, therefore, that this grand conception of a comparison 
of the state of Industry in all Nations, by means of a World’s Exhibition, 
should there have been received and canvassed with a lively and general in- 
terest,—an interest which is not measured by the extent of our contributions. 
Uurs is still one of the youngest of Nations, with few large accumulations of 
she fruits of manufacturing activity or artistic skill, and these so generally - 
aeeded for use that we were not likely:to send them three thousana miles 
away, merely for show. It is none the less certain that the progress of this 
great Exhibition, from its original conception to that perfect realization which 
we here commemorate, has been watched and discussed not more earnestly 
throughout the saloons of Europe, than by the smith’s forge and the mechanic's 
bench in America. Especially the hopes and fears alternately predominant on 
this side with respect to the edifice required for the Exhibition—the doubts as 
to the practicability of erecting one sufficiently capacious and commodious to 
contain and display the contributions of the whole world—the apprehension 
that it could not be rendered impervious to water—the confident assertions that 
it could not be completed in season for opening the Exhibition on the first of 
May as promised—all found an echo on our shores; and now the tidings that 
all these doubts have been dispelled, these difficulties removed, will have been 
hailed there with unmingled satisfaction. 

“T trust, gentlemen, that among the ultimate fruits of this Exhibition we 
are to reckon a wider and deeper appreciation of the worth of Labor, and 
especially of those ‘Captains of Industry’ by whose conceptions and achieve- 
ments our Race is so rapidly borne onward in its progress to a loftier and 
more benignant destiny, We shall not be likely to appreciate less fully the 
merits of the wise Statesmen, by whose measures a People’s thrift and hap- 
piness are promoted—of the brave Soldier, who joyfully pours out his blood in 
defense of the rights or in vindication of the honor of his Country—of the 
Sacred Teacher, by whose precepts and example our steps are guided in the 
pathway to heaveng—if we render fit honor also to those ‘Captains of Industry’ 
whose tearless victories redden no river and whose conquering march is un- 
marked by the tears of the widow and the cries of the orphan. I give you, 
therefore, ; 

“ The Health of Joseph Paxton, Esq., Designer of the Crystal Palace— 
Henor to him whose genius does honor to Industry and to Man!” 


This speech was not published in the newspaper report of the 
banquet, nor was the name of the speaker even mentioned. The 
~ omission gave him an opportunity to retort upon the London Times 
its assertion, that with the E’nglish press, ‘fidelity in reporting is a 
religion.’ The speech was w itten out by Mr. Greeley himself, and 
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published in the Tribune. It must be confessed, that the grad 
of a Vermont printing-office made a creditable appearance buiure 
the ‘lords and gentlemen.’ : 

The sights in and about London seem to have made no great im- 
pression on the mind of Horace Greeley. He spent a day at Hamp- 
ton Court, which he oddly describes as larger than the Astc: House, 
but less lofty and containing fewer rooms. Westminst.r Abbey 
appeared to him a mere barbaric profusion of lofty ceilings, stained 
windows, carving, groining, and all manner of contrivances for 
absorbing labor and money— waste, not taste; the contortions of the 
sybil without her inspiration.’ The part of the building devoted to 
public worship he thought less adapted to that purpose than a fifty- 
thousand dollar church in New York. The new fashion of ‘inton- 
ing’ the service sounded to his ear, as though a Friar Tuck had 
wormed himself into the desk and was trying, under pretense of 
reading the service, to caricature, as broadly as possible, the alleged 
peculiarity of the methodistic pulpit super-imposed upon the regular 
Yankee drawl. The Epsom races he declined to attend for three 
reasons; he had much to do at home, he did not care a button 
which of thirty colts could run fastest, and he preferred that his 
delight and that of swindlers, robbers, and gamblers, should not 
‘exactly coincide.’ He found time, however, to visit the Model 
Lodging houses, the People’s Bathing establishments, ‘and a Ragged 
School. The spectacle of want and woe presented at the Ragged 
School touched him nearly. It made him feel, to quote his own 
language, that ‘‘he had hitherto said too little, done too little, dared 
too little, sacrified too little, to awaken attention to the infernal 
wrongs and abuses, which are inherent in the very structure and 
constitution, the nature and essence of civilized society, as it now 
exists throughout Christendom.” He was in haste to be gone from 
a scene, to look upon which, as a mere visitor, seemed an insult 
heaped on injury, an unjustifiable prying into the saddest secrets of 
the prison-house of human woe; but he apologized for the fancied 
impertinence by a gift of money. 

While in London, Mr. Greeley attended the anniversary of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, and made a speech cf a 
somewhat novel and unexpected nature. The question that was 
under discussion was, ‘What can we Britons do to hasten the over- 
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throw of Slavery? Three colored gentlemen and an M. P. had 
extolled Britain as the land of true freedom and equality, had 
urged Britons to refuse recognition to ‘pro-slavery clergymen,’ ta 
avoid using the products of slave-labor, and to assist the free-colored 
people to educate their children. One of the colored orators had 
observed the entrance of Horace Greeley, and named him commend- 
ingly to the audience; whereupon he was invited to take a seat 
upon the platform, and afterwards to address the meeting; both of 
which invitations were promptly accepted. He spoke fifteen min- 
utes. He began by stating the fact, that American Slavery justifies 
itself mainly on the ground, that the class who live by manual toil 
are everywhere, but particularly in England, degraded and ill-re- 
quited. Therefore, he urged upon English Abolitionists, first, to use 
systematic exertions to increase the reward of Labor and the com- 
fort and consideration of the depressed Laboring Class at home ; 
and to diffuse and cherish respect for Man as Man, without regard 
to class, color or vocation. Secondly, to put forth determined ef- 
forts for the eradication of those Social evils and miseries in Hng- 
land which are appealed to and relied on by slaveholders and their 
champions everywhere as justifying the continuance of Slavery; 
and thirdly, to colonize our Slave States by thousands of intelligent, 
moral, industrious Free Laborers, who will silently and practically 
dispel the wide-spread delusion which affirms that the Southern 
States must be cultivated and their great staples produced by Slave 
Labor, or not at all. 

These suggestions were listened to with respectful attention; but 
they did not elicit the ‘thunder of applause’ which had greeted the 
‘Stand-aside-for-I-am-holier-than-thou’ oratory of the preceding 
speakers. 

Our traveler witnessed the second performance at, the Devonshire 
House, of Bulwer’s play, ‘Not so Bad as we Seem,’ for the benefit 
of the Literary Guild, the characters by Charles Dickens, Douglas 
Jerrold, and other literary notabilities. Not that he hoped much 
for the success of the project; but it was, at least, an attempt to 
mend the fortunes of unlucky British authors, whose works ‘we 
Americans habitually steal,’ and to whom he, as an individual, felt 
himself indebted. The price of glie tickets for the first perforuianca 
was fwenty-five dollars. He applied for one too late, and was there. 
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fore ok iged to content himself with purchasing a ten-dollar ticket 
for the second. The play, however, he found rather dull than 
otherwise, the performance being indebted, he thought, for its main 
interest to the personal character of the actors, who played respect- 
ably for amateurs, but not well. Dickens was not at home in the 
leading part, as ‘stateliness sits ill upon him;’ but he shone in the 
scene where, as a bookseller in disguise, he tempts the virtue of a 
posr author. In the afterpiece, however, in which the novelist 
personated in rapid succession a lawyer, a servant, a gentleman and 
an invalid, the acting seemed ‘perfect,’ and the play was heartily 
enjoyed throughout. Mr. Greeley thought, that the “raw material 
of a capital comedian was put to a better use when Charles Dickens 
took to authorship.” It was half-past twelve when the curtain fell, 
and the audience repaired to a supper room, where the munificence 
" of the Duke of Devonshire had provided a superb and profuse enter- 
tainment. ‘I did not venture, at that hour,” says the traveler, “ to 
partake; but those who did would be quite unlikely to repent of it 
—till morning.” He left the ducal mansion at one, just as ‘the vio- 
lins began to give note of coming melody, to which nimble feet 
were eager to respond.’ 

The eightieth birthday of Robert Owen was celebrated on the 
_ fourteenth of May, by a dinner at the Colbourne hotel, attended» by 
, afew of Mr. Owen’s personal friends, among whom Horace Gree- 
ley was one. “I cannot,” wrote Mr. Greeley, ‘see many things as 
he does; it seems to me that he is stone-blind on the side of Faith 
in the invisible, and exaggerates the truths he perceives until they 
almost become falsehoods; but I love his sunny, benevolent nature, 
I admire his unwearied exertions for what he deems the good of 
humanity ; and, believing with the great apostle to the Gentiles, 
that ‘ Now abide faith, hope, charity; these three; but the great- 
est of these is charity,’ I consider him practically a better Chris- 
tian than half those who, professing to be such, believe more and do 
less.” The only other banquet at which Mr. Greeley was a guest in 
Londou during his first visit, was the dinner of the Fishmonger’s 
Company. There he heard a harangue from from Sir James 
Brooke, the Rajah of Borneo. From reading, he had formed the 
opinion that the Rajah was doin&® a good work for civilization 
and humanity in Borneo, but this impression was not confirmed 
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by the ornate and 4uent speech delivered by him on this occa- 
sion. 

During Mr. Greeley’s stay in London, the repeal of the ‘ taxes on 
knowledge’ was agitated in and out of parliament. .Those taxes 
were a duty on advertisements, and a stamp-duty of one penny pet 
e py on --sry periodical containing news. A parliamentary com- 
mittee, consisting.of eight members of the House of Commons, the 
Rt. Hon. T. Milnor Gibson, Messrs. Tufnell, Ewart, Cobden, Rich, 
Adair, Hamilton, and Sir J. Walmsey, had the subject under con- 
sideration, and Mr. Greeley, as the representative of the only un- 
trammeled press in the world, was invited to. give the committee 
the benefit of his experience. Mr. Greeley’s evidence, given in 
two sessions of the committee, no doubt had influence upon the 
subsequent action of parliament. The advertisement duty was en- 
tirely removed. The penny stamp was retained for revenue rea- 
sons only, but must finally yield to the demands of the nation. 

The chief part of Mr. Greeley’s evidence claims a place in this 
work, both because of its interesting character, and because it 
really influenced legislation on asubject of singular importance. 
He told England what England did not understand before he told 
her—w/y the Times newspaper was devouring its contemporaries ; 
and he assisted in preparing the way tor that coming penny-press 
which is destined to play so great a part in the future of ‘Great 
England.’ 

In reply to a question by the chairman. of the committee with re- 
gard to the effect of the duty upon the advertising business, Mr. 
Greeley replied substantially as follows: 


‘“‘Your duty is the same on the advertisements in a journal with fifty 
thousand circulation, as in @ journal with one thousand, although the value 
of the article is twenty times as much in the one case as in the other. The 
duty operates precisely as though you were to lay a tax of one shilling a day 
on every day's labor that a man were to do; to a man whose labor is worth 
two shillings a day, it would be destructive ; while by a man who earns twen- 
ty shillings a day, it would be very lightly felt. An advertisement is worth 
but a certain amount, and the public soon get to know what it is worth; you 
put a duty on advertisements and you destroy the value of those coming to 
aew establishments. People who advertise in your well-established journals, 
‘ouid afford to nav a price to include the duty ; but in a new paper, the adver 
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tisements would not be worth the amount of the duty alone ; and consequent: 
ly the new concern would have no chance Now, the advertisements are one 
main source of the income of daily papers, and thousands of business men 
take them mainly for those advertisements. For instance, at the time when 
our auctioneers were appointed by law (they were, of course, party | oliticians), 
one journal, which was high in the confidence of he party in power, obtained 
not a law, but an understanding, that all the auctioneers appointed should ad- 
vertise in that journal. Now, though the journal referred to has ceased to 
be of that party, and the auctioneers are no longer appointed by the State, 
yet that journal has almost the mcnopoly of the auctioneers’ business to this 
day. Auctioneers must advertise in it because they know that purchasers are 
looking there ; and purchasers must take the paper, because they know that it . 
contains just the advertisements they want to see; and this, without regard to 
the goodness or the principles of the paper. I know men in this town who 
take one journal mainly for its advertisements, and they must take the Times, 
because everything is advertised in it; for the same reason, advertisers must 
advertise in the Times. If we had a duty on advertisements, I will not say 
it would be impossible to build a new concern up in New York against the 
competition of the older ones ; but I do say, it would be impossible to preserve 
the weaker papers from being swallowed up by the stronger.” 

Mr. Cospen. “Do you then consider the fact, that the Times newspaper 
for the last fifteen years has been increasing so largely in circulation, is to be 
accounted for mainly by the existence of the advertisement duty ?”’ 

Mr. GreeELEy. ‘*Yes; much more than the stamp. By the operation of the 
advertisement duty, an advertisement is charged ten times as much in one 
paper as in another. An advertisement in the Times may be worth five 
pounds, while in another paper it is only worth one pound; but the duty is 
the same.” ‘ : 

Mr. Ricn. “The greater the number of small advertisements in papers, 
the greater the advantage to their proprietors ?” 

Mr. Greevey. ‘Yes. Suppose the cost of a small advertisement to be five 
shillings, the usual charge in the Times; if you have to pay a shilling or 
eighteen pence duty, that advertisement is worth nothing in a journal with a 
fourth part of the circulation of the Times’ 

Cuarrman. ‘ Does it not appear to you that the taxes on the press are 
hostile to one another; in the first place, lessening the circulation of papers 
by means of the stamp duty, we diminish the consumption of paper, and 
therefore lessen the amount of paper duty ; secondly, by diminishing the sale 
of papers through the stamp, we lessen the number of advertisements, and 
therefore the receipts of the advertisement duty ?” 

Mr. GreeLey. “TI should say that if the government were, simply as a mat 
ter of revenue, to fix a duty, say of half a penny per pound, on paper, it would 
be easily collected, and prcduce more money ; ‘ud then. a law which is equal 
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hi its operation does not require any considerable number of officers to collect 
the duty, and it would require no particular vigilance ; and the duty on paper 
alone would be most equal and most efficient as a revenue duty.” 

Cuainman. ‘Tt is clear, then, that the effect of the stamp and advertise- 
ment duty is to lessen the amount of the receipt from the duty on paper.” 

Mr. GrEEvey. ‘“Enormously. I see that the circulation of daily papers in 
London is but sixty thousand, against a hundred thousand in New York ; 
while the tendency is more to concentrate on London than on New York. Not 
a tenth part of our daily papers are printed in New York.” 

Mr. CogpEN. “ Do you consider, that there are upwards of a million papers 
issued daily from the press in the United States ?” 

Mr. GreeLey. “TI should say about a million: I cannot say upwards. [ 
think there are about two hundred and fifty daily journals published in the 
United States.” § 

Mr. Cospen. ‘At what amount of population does a town in the United 
States begin to have a daily paper? They first of all begin with a weekly 
paper, do they not ?”’ 

Mr. GreeLey. “Yes. The general rule is, that each county will have one 
weekly newspaper. In all the Free States, if a county have a population of 
twenty thousand, it has two papers, one for each party. The general average 
in the agricultural counties is one local journal to every ten thousand inhab- 
itants. When a town grows to have fifteen thousand inhabitants in and about 
it, then it has a daily paper; but sometimes that is the case when it has as few 
as ten thousand: it depends more on the business of a place than its popula- 
tion. But fifteen thousand may be stated as the average at which a daily pa- 
per commences ; at twenty thousand they have two, and so on. In central 
towns, like Buffalo, Rochester, Troy, they have from three to five daily jour- 
nals, each of which prints a semi-weekly or a weekly journal.” 

Mr. Ricw. “ Have your papers much circulation outside the towns in which 
they are published ?” 

Mr.Greetey. ‘The county is the genera! limit ; though some have a 
judicial district of five or six counties.” 

Mr. Ricu. ‘‘ Would the New York paper, for instance, have much circula- 
tion in Charleston ?”’ 

Mr. Greetey. ‘The New York Herald, I think, which is considered the 
journal most friendly to Southern interests, has a considerable circula- 
tion there.” : 

CuariRMAN. “ When a person proposes to publish a paper in New York, he © 
is not required to go to any office to register himself, or to give security that 
he will not insert libels or seditious matter? A newspaper publisher is not 
subject to any liability more than other persons ?”” 

Mr. G@reevey. ‘No; no more than a man that starts a blacksmith’s 
shop.” 
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CHairMAN. “They do not presume in the United States, that because a 
man is going to print news in a paper, he is going to libel?” _ 

Mr. Greetey. “No; nor do they presume that his libeling would be 
worth much, unless he is a responsible character.’ 

Mr. Cospen. ‘From what you have stated with regard to the circulation 
of the daily papers in New York, it appears that a very large proportion of the 
adult population must be customers for them °”’ E 

Mr. Gree.ey. “Yes; I think three-fourths of all the families take a daily 
paper of some kind.” 

Mr. Cospen. ‘“ The purchasers of the daily papers must consist of a differ- 
ent class from those in England; mechanics must purchase them ?”’ 

Mr. Greziey. “ Every mechanic takes a paper, or nearly every one.” 

Mr. Cospgen. “Do those people generally get them before they leave home 
for their work ?”’ 

Mr. GreEvey. “Yes; and you are complained of if you do not furnish a 
man with his newspaper at his breakfast; he wants to read it between six or 
seven usually.” 

Mr. Cospen. “Then a ship-builder, or a cooper, or a joiner, needs his daily 
paper at his breakfast-time ?”’ i 

Mr.“GREELEY. ‘Yes; and he may take it with him to read at his dinner 
between twelve and one; but the rule is, that he wants his paper at his breaks 
fast” : ' 

Mr. Cospren. ‘ After he has finished his breakfast or his dinner, he may 
be found reading the daily newspaper, just as the people of the upper classes 
do in England ?” 

Mr. GREELEY. ‘Yes; if they do.” 

Mr. Coppen. ‘“ And that is quite common, is it not ?” 

Mr. Greetey. “ Almost universal, I think. There is a very low class, a 
good many foreigners, who do not know how to read; but no native, I think.” 

Mr. Ewart. “ Do the agricultural laborers read much ?’ 

Mr. Greetey. “Yes; they take our weekly papers, which they receive 
through the post generally.” 

Mr. CospEen. ‘The working people in New York are not in the habit of 
resorting to public-houses to read the newspapers, are they ?” 

Mr. Greretny. ‘They go to public-houses, but not to read the papers. It 
is not the general practice ; but, still, we have quite a class who do so.” 


Mr. Cospen. ‘ The newspapers, then, is not the attraction to the public- 
house?” : 
Mr. Greetey. ‘No. I think a very small proportion of our reading class 


go there at all; those that I have seen there are mainly the foreign popula 
tion, those who do not read.” : 

_ Cuarnman. “Are there any papers published in New York, or in other 
parts, which may be said to be of an obscene or immoral character ? ” 
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Mr.Greevtey. “ We call the New York Herald a very bad paper—those 
who do not like it; but that is not the cheapest.” 

Cuarrman. “ Have you heard of a paper called the ‘ The Town,’ publish: 
ed in this country, with pictures of a certain character in it? Have you any 
publications in the United States of that character ?”’ 

Mr. Greetey. ‘Not daily papers. There are weekly papers got up from 
time to time called the ‘Scorpion,’ the ‘ Flash,’ and so on, whose purpose is to — 
extort money from parties who can be threatened with exposure of immora 
practices, or for visiting infamous houses.”’ 

Mr. Ewart. ‘They do not last, do they ?”? 

Mr Greevey. “TI do not know of any one being continued for any con- 
siderable time. If one dies, another is got up, and that goes down. Our 
cheap daily papers, the very cheapest, are, as a class, quite as discreet in their 
conduct and conversation as other journals. They do not embody the same 
amount of talent; they devote themselves mainly to news. They are not 
party journals; they are nominally independent; they are not given to harsh 
language with regard to public men: they are very moderate. 

_- Mr. Ewart. “Is scurility or personality common in the publications of 
the United States?” 

Mr. Greetey. “It is not common; it is much less frequent than it was; 
bat it is not absolutely inknown.” 

Mr. Cospen. ‘“ What is the circulation of the New York Herald?” 

Mr. Greetey. “ Twenty-five thousand, I believe.” 

Mr. Cospen. “ Is that an influential paper in America ?” 

Mr. Greevey. ‘TI think not.” 

Mr.Cospen. ‘It has a higher reputation in Europe probably than at home.” 

Mr. Greevey. “ A certain class of journals in this country find it their in 
terest or pleasure to quote it a good deal.” 

Cuainman. “ As the demand is extensive, is the remuneration for the ser- 
vices of the literary men who are employed on the press, good ?”’ 

Mr. Greetey. ‘The prices of literary labor are more moderate than in this 
country. The highest salary, I think, that would be commanded by any one 
connected with the press would be five thousand dollars—the highest that 
could be thought of. I have not heard of higher than three thousand.” 

Mr. Ricu. ‘ What would be about the ordinary remuneration ?” 

Mr. Greetey. “In our own concern it is, besides the principal editor, from 
fifteen hundred dollars down to five hundred. I think that is the usual range.’ 

CHarnmMAN. “ Are your leading men in America, in point of literary abil- 
ity, employed from time to time upon the press as an occupation ?” 

Mr. GreEtey. ‘It is beginning to be so, but it has not been the custom 
There have been leading men connected with the press; but the press has not 
been usually conducted by the most powerful men. With a fow exceptions, 
the leading political journals are conducted ably, and they are becoming more 
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s0; and, with a wider diffusion of the circulation, the press is more able te yey 
for it.” 

Mr. Ricu. “Is it a profession apart ?” 

Mr. GreeLey. ‘No; usually the men have been brought up to the bar, to 
the pulpit, and so on; they are literary men.”’ 

Cuainman. “TI presume that the non-reading class in the United States is 

~@ very limited one ?” q 
Mr. Greetey. “ Yes; except in the Slave States.” 
Cuarrnman. ‘Do not you consider that newspaper reading is calculated to 


keep up a habit of reading?” 

Mr. Greetey. ‘TI think it is worth all the schools inthe country. I think 
it creates a taste for reading in every child's mind, and it increases his inter- 
est in his lessons; he is attracted from always seeing a newspaper and hear- 
ing it read, I think.” 

CHarngman, “Supposing that you had your schools as now, but that your 
newspaper press were reduced within the limits of the press in England, do 
you not think that the habit of reading acquired at school would be frequently 
laid aside ?’ , 

Mr. Greetey. “TIT think that the habit would not be acquired, and that 
paper reading would fall into disuse.” 

Mr. Ewart. “ Having observed both countries, can you state whether the 
press has greater influence on public opinion in the United States than in Eng- 
land, or the reverse ?”’ : 

Mr. Greetey. ‘I think it has more influence with us. I do not know that 
any class is despotically governed by the press, but its influence is more uni- 
versal; every one reads and talks about it with us, and more weight is laid 
upon intelligence than on editorials; the paper which brings the quickest news 
fs the thing looked to.” 

Mr. Ewart. ‘The leading article has not so much influence as in England ?”" 

Mr. Greevey. “No; the telegraphic dispatch is the great point.” 

Mr. Cospren. “Observing our newspapers and comparing them with the 
American papers, do you find that we make much less use of the electric tele- 
graph for transmitting news than in America ?’ 

Mr. Greevey. ‘ Not a hundredth part as much as we do.” 


Mr. Cospen. “ An impression prevails in this country that our newspaper 
press incurs a great deal more expense to expedite new3 than you do in New 
York. Are you of that opinion ?’ 

Mr Greerey. ‘I do not know what your expense is. I should say that a 
hundred thousand dollars a year is paid by our association of the six leading 
daily papers, besides what each gets separately for itself.” 7 

Mr. Coppen. ‘Twenty thousand pounds a year is paid by your associ- 
ation, consisting of six papers, for what you get in common ?”? 

Mr. Greetey. “ Yes; we telegraph a great deal in the United States. As 
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suming that a svientifie meeting was held at Cincinnati this year, we should 
telegraph the reports from that place, and I presume other journals would 
have special reporters to report the proceedings at length. We have a repcrt 
every day, fifteen hundred miles, from New Orleans daily; from St. Louis 
too, and other places.” 


“The Committee then adjourned.” 
1 


On Saturday morning, the seventh of June, after a residence of 
seven busy weeks in London, our traveler left that ‘ magnificent 
Babel,’ for Paris, selecting the dearest and, of course, the quickest 
route. Dover, quaint and curious Dover, he thought a ‘mean cld 
town;’ and the steamboat which conveyed him from Dover to 
Calais was ‘one of those long, black, narrow scow-contrivances, 
about equal to a buttonwood dug-out, which England appears to 
delight in.’ Two hours of deadly sea-sickness, and he stood on the 
shores of France. At Calais, which be styles ‘a queer old town,’ 
he was detained a long hour, obtained an execrable dinner for 
thirty-seven and a half cents, and changed some sovereigns for 
French money, ‘at a shave which was not atrocious.’ Then away 
to Paris by the swiftest train, arriving at half-past two on Sunday 
morning, four hours after the time promised in the enticing adver- 
tisement of the route. The ordeal of the custom-house he passed 
with little delay. “I did not,” he says, ‘at first comprehend, that 
the number on my trunk, standing out fair before me in hon- 
est, unequivocal Arabic figures, could possibly mean anything but 
‘fifty-two; but a friend cautioned me in season that those figures 
spelled ‘cinquante-deux,’ or phonetically ‘sank-on-du’ to the officer, 
and I made iny first attempt at mouthing French accordingly, and 
succeeded in making inyself intelligible.” 

About daylight on Sunday morning, he reached the Hotel Choi- 
seul, Rue St. Honore, where he found shelter, but not bed. After 
breakfast, however, he sallied forth and saw his first sight in Paris, 
high mass at the Church of the Madeleine; which he thought a 
gorgeous, but ‘inexplicable dumb show.’ 

Eight days were all that the indefatigable man could afford to a 
stay in the gay capital ; but he improved the time. The obelisk of 
Luxor, brought from the banks of the Nile, and/covered with mys- 
terious inscriptions, that had braved the winds and rains of four 
thousand years, impressed him more deeply than any object he lad 
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seen in Europe. The Tuileries were to his eye only an irregular 
mass of buildings with little architectural beauty, and remarkable 
chiefly for their magnitude. At the French Opera, he saw the 
musical spectacle of Azael the Prodigal, or rather, three acts of it; 
for his patience gave way at the end of the third act. ‘Such a 
medley of drinking, praying, dancing, idol-worship, and Delilah- 
craft he had- never before encountered.” To comprehend an Eng- 
lishman, he says, follow him to the fireside ; a Frenchman, join him 
at the opera, and contemplate him during the performance of the bal- 
let, of which France is the cradle and the home. “Though no prae- 
titioner,” he adds, “I am yet a lover of the dance;” but the attitudes 
and contortions of the ballet are disagreeable and tasteless, and 
the tendency of such a performance as he that night beheld, was 
earthy, sensual, devilish. Notre Dame he thought not only the 
finest church, but the most imposing edifice in Paris, infinitely supe- 
rior, as a place of worsbip, to the damp, gloomy,-dungeon-like 
Westminster Abbey. The Hotel de Ville, like the New York Oity 
Hall, ‘lacks another story.’ In the Palace of Versailles, he saw fresh 
proofs of the selfishness of king-craft, the long-suffering patience 
ot nations, and the” necessary servility of Art when patronized by 
royalty. He wandered for hours through its innumerable halls, 
encrusted with splendor, till the intervention of a naked ante-room 
was a relief to the eye; and the ruling idea in picture and statue 
and carving was military glory. ‘‘ Carriages shattered and overturn- 
ed, animals transfixed by spear-thrusts and writhing in speechless ° 
agony, men riddled by cannon-shot or pierced by musket-balls, and 
ghastly with coming death; such are the spectacles which the 
more favored and fortunate of the Gallic youth have been called 
for generations to admire and enjoy. The whole collection is, in 
its general effect, delusive and mischievous, the purpose being to 
exhibit War as always glorious, and France as uniformly triumph- 
ant. lt is by means like these that the business of shattering knee- 
joints and multiplying orphans is kept in countenance.” 

At the Louvre, however, the traveler spent the greater part uf 
two days in rapturous contemplation of its wonderful collection of 
paintings. Two days out of eight -the fact is significant. 

Let no man who has spent but three days in a foreign country, 
venture on prophecy with regard to its future. France, at the time 
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of Horace Greeley’s brief visit, went by the name of Republic, and 
Louis Napoleon was called President. For a sturdy republican 
like Mr.-Greeley, it was but natural that one of his first inyuiries 
should be, ‘ Will the Republic stand? It is amusing, now, to read 
in a letter of his, written on the third day of his residence in Paris, 
the most confident predictions of its stability. ‘“ Alike,” he says, 
“by its own strength and by its enemies’ divisions, the safety of the © 
Republic is assured ;” and again, ‘Time is on the popular side, and 
every hour’s endurance adds strength to the Republic.” And yet 
again, “ An open attack by the Autocrat would certainly consolidate 
it; a prolongation of Louis Napoleon’s power (no longer probable) 
would have the same effect.” “No longer probable.” The striking 
events of history have seldom seemed ‘ probable’ a year before they 
occurred, 
Other impressions made upon the mind of the traveler were 
more correct. France, which the English press was daily repre- 
senting as a nation inhabited equally by felons, bankrupts, paupers 
and lunatics, he found as tranquil and prosperous as England her- 
self. He saw there less plate upon the sideboards of her landlords 
and bankers, but he observed evidences on all hands of general 
though unostentations thrift. The French he thought intelligent, 
vivacious, courteous, obliging, generous and’ humane, eager to en- 
joy, but willing that all the world should enjoy with them; but at 
the same time, they are impulsive, fickle, sensual and irreverent. 
Paris, the ‘ paradise of the senses,’ contained tens of thousands who 
could die fighting for liberty, but no class who could even compre- 
hend the idea of the temperance pledge!! The poor of Paris 
seemed to suffer less than the poor of London; but in London there 
were ten philanthropic enterprises for one in Paris. In Paris he 
saw none of that abject servility in the bearing of the poor to the 
rich which had excited his disgust and commiseration in London. 
A hundred princes and dukes attract less attention in Paris than 
one in London; for ‘ Democracy triumphed in the drawing-rooms 
of Paris before it had erected its first barricade in the streets ;’ and 
once more the traveler ‘marvels at the obliquity of vision, where- 
by any one is enabled, standing in this metropolis, to anticipate the 
aubversion of the Republic.” ‘ And if,’ he adds, “passing over 
the mob of generals and politicians-by-trade, the choice of candi- 
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dates for the next presidential term should fall on some modest and 
unambitious citizen, who has earned a character by quiet probity 
and his bread by honest labor, I shall hope to see his name at the 
head of the poll in spite of the unconstitutional overthrow of Uni 
versal Suffrage.” Thus he thought that France, fickle, glory-lovir z 
France, would do in 1852, what he only hoped America would be 
capable of some time before the year 1900; that is, ‘ elect something 
else than Generals to the presidency.’ 5; 

Away to Lyons on the sixteenth of June. To an impetuous trav- 
eler: like Horace Greeley, the tedious formalities of the European 
railroads were sufficiently irritating; but the ‘passport nuisance ” 
was disgusting almost beyond endurance. One of the very few 
anecdotes which he found time to tell in his letters to the Tribune, 
occurs in connection with his remarks upon this subject. ‘ Every 
one in Paris who lodges a stranger must see forthwith that he has 
a passport in good condition, in default of which said host is liable 
to a penalty. Now, two Americans, when applied to, produced 
passports in due form, but the professions set forth therein were not 
transparent to the landlord’s apprehension. One of them was duly 
designated in his passport as a ‘loafer, the other as a ‘ rowdy,’ and 
they informed him, on application, that though these professions 
were highly popular in America and extensively followed, they 
knew no French synonyms into which they could be translated. The 
landlord, not content with the sign manual of Danie] Webster, affirm- 
ing that all was right, applied to an American friend for a translation 
01 the inexplicable professions, but I am not sure that he has even 
yvt been fully enlightened with regard to them.” He thought that 
tliree days’ endurance of the passport system as it exists on the con- 
tinent of Europe would send any American citizen home with hia 
Jove of liberty and country kindled to a blaze of enthusiasm. 

On the long railroad ride to Lyons, the traveler was half stifled 
with.the tobacco smoke in the cars. His companions were all 
Frenchmen and all smokers, who “kept puff-pufling, through the 
day ; first all of them, then three, two, and at all events one, till 
they all got out at Dijon near nightfall; when, before I had time 
to congratulate myself on the atmospheric improvement, another 
Frenchman got in, lit his cigar, and went at it. All this was in 
direct and flagrant violation of the rules posted up in the car; 
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but when did a smoker 3ver care for law or decency ?” However 
he flattened his nose diligently against the car windows, and spied 
what he could of the crops, the culture, the houses and the pecple 
of the country. He discovered that a Yankee could mow twice 
as much grass in a day as a Frencliman, but not get as much from 
each acre; that the women did more than half the work cf the 
farms ; that the agricultural implements were primitive and rude, 
the hay-carts ‘ wretchedly small ;” that the farm-houses were low 
. sinall, steep-roofed, huddled together, and not worth a hundred dol- 
lars each; that fruit-trees were deplorably scarce; and that the 
stalls and stables for the cattle were ‘visible only to the eye of 
faith” He reached Chalons on the Saone, at nine in the evening; 
and Lyons per steamboat in the afternoon of the next day. Lyons, 
the capital of the silk-trade, furnished him, as might have been an- 
ticipated, with an excellent text for a letter on Protection, in which 
he endeavored to prove that it is not best for mankind that one 
hundred thousand silk-workers should be ciustered on any square 
mile or two of earth. . 
The traveler’s next ride was across the Alps to Turin. The let- 
ter which describes it contains, besides the usual remarks upon 
wheat, grass, fruit-trees and bad farming, one slight addition to our 
stock of personal anecdotes. The diligence had stopped at Cham- 
bery, the capital of Savoy, for breakfust. 


“ There was enough,” he writes, “and good enough to eat, wine in abun- 
dance without charge, but tea, coffee, or chocolate, must be ordered and paid 
for extra. Yet I was unable to obtain a cup of chocolate, the excuse being 
that there was not time to make it. I did not understand, therefore, why I 
was charged more than others for breakfast; but to talk English against 
French or Italian is to get a mile behind in no time, so I pocketed the change 
offered me and came away. On the coach, however, with an Englishman near 
me who had traveled this way before and spoke French and Italian, 1 ven- 
tured to expose my ignorance as follows: 

“* Neighbor, why was I charged three francs for breakfast, and the rest of 
you but two and a half ? 

-©¢ Don’t know—perhaps you had tea or coffee.’ 

‘©* No, sir—don’t drink either? 

‘¢* Then perhaps you washed your face and hands.’ 

s¢ Well, it would be just like me.’ 

“¢Q, then, that’s it! The half franc was for the basin and towel.’ 

"Ah oui, oui.’ So the milk in that cocoanut was accounted for.’’ 


. 
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Anecdotes are precious for biographical purposes. This is a 
little story, but the reader may infer from it something respecting _ 
Horace Greeley’s manners, habits, and character. The morn 
ing of June the twentieth found the diligence rumbling over 
the beautiful plain of Piedmont towards Turin. Horace Greeley 
was in Italy. One of the first observations which he made‘in that 
_ enchanting country was, that he had never seen a region where @ 
Jew sub-soil plows, with men qualified to use and explain them, were 
so much wanted! Refreshing remark! The sky of Italy had beens 
overdone. At Jength, a traveler crossed the. Alps who had an eye 
for the necessities of the soil. 

Mr. Greeley spent twenty-one days in Italy, paying flying visits 
to Turin, Genoa, Pisa, Florence, Padua, Bologna, Venice, Milan, and 
passing about.a week in Rome. At Genoa, he remarked that the 
kingdom of Sardinia, which contains a population of only four rill- 
ions, maintains sixty thousand priests, but not five thousand teach- 
ers of elementary knowledge; and that, while the churches of Ge- 
noa are worth four millions of dollars, the school-houses would not 
bring fifty thousand. “The black-coated gentry fairly overshadow. 
the land with their shovel-hats, so that corn has no ohance of sun- 
shine.” Pisa, too, could afford to spend a hundred thousand dol- 
lars in fireworks to celebrate the anniversary of its patron saint; 
but can spare nothing for popular education. At Florente, the trav- 
veler passed some agreeable hours with Hiram Powers, felt that his 
Greek Slave and Fisher Boy were not the loftiest achievements of 
that artist, defied antiquity to surpass his Proserpine and Psyche, 
and predicted that Powers, unlike Alexander, has realms still to 
conquer, and will fulfill his destiny. At Bologna the most notable 
thing he saw was an awning spread over the center of the main 
street for a distance of half a mile, and he thought the idea might 
be worth borrowing. On entering Venice his carpet-bags were 
searched for tobacco; and he remarks, that when any tide-waiter 
finds more of that noxious weed about him than the chronic ill- 
breeding of smokers compels him to carry in his clothes, he is wel- 
come to contiscate all his worldly possessions. Before reaching 
Venice, another diligence-incident occurred, which the traveler may 
be permitted himself to relate 
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“As midnight drew on,” he writes, “I grew weary of gazing at the same 
endless diversity of grain-fielde, vineyards, rows of trees, &«., though the 
bright moon was now shining ; and, shutting out the chill night-ain, I disposed 
myself on my old great-coat and softest carpet-bag for a drowse, having ample 
room at my command if I could but have brought it into a straight line. But 
the road was hard, the coach a little the uneasiest I ever hardened my bones 
upon, and my slumber was of a disturbed and dubious character, a dim sense 
of physical discomfort shaping and coloring my incoherent and fitful visions. 
For a time I fancied myself held down on my back while some malevolent 
wretch drenched the floor (and me) with filthy water; then I was in a rude 
scuffle, and came out third or fourth best, with my clothes badly torn; anon I 
had lost my hat in a strange place, and could not begin to find it; and at last 
my clothes were full of grasshoppers and spiders, who were beguiling their 
leisure by biting and stinging me. The misery at last became unbearable and 
I uwoke. But where? I was plainly in a tight, dark box that needed more 
air; I soon recollected that it was a stage-coach, wherein I had been making 
my way from Ferrara to Padua. I threw open the door and looked out. 
Horses, postilions, and guard were all gone; the moon, the fields, the road 
were gone: [ was in a close court-yard, alone with Night and Silence; but 
where? A church clock struck three; but it was only promised that we 
should reach Padua by four, and I, making the usual discount on such prom- 
ises, had set down five as the probable hour of our arrival. I got out to take 
a more deliberate survey, and the tall form and bright bayonet of an Austrian 
sentinel, standing guard over the egress of the court-yard, were before me. 
To talk German was beyond the sweep of my dizziest ambition, but an Italian 
runner or porter instantly presented himself. From him I made out that I 
was in Padua of ancient and learned renown (Italian Padova), and that the 
first train for Venice would not start for three hours yet. I followed him into 
a convenient café, which was all open and well lighted, where I ordered a cup 
of chocolate, and proceeded leisurely to discuss it. When I had finished, the 
other guests had all gone out, but daylight was coming in, and I began to feel 
more at home. ‘he café tender was asleep in his chair; the porter had gone 
off; the sentinel alone kept awake on his post. Soon the welcome face of the 
coach-guard, whom I had borne company from Bologna, appeared; I hailed 
him, obtained my baggage, hired a porter, and, having nothing more to wait 
for, started at a little past four for the Railroad station, nearly a mile dis- 
tant; taking observations as I went. Arrived at the dépot, I discharged my 
porter, sat down, and waited for the place to open, with ample leisure for re- 
flection. At six o’clock I felt once more the welcome motion of a railroad car, 
and at eight»was in Venice.” 


At Venice, ainid a thousand signs of decay, he saw one, and only 
one, indication of progress. It was a gondola with the word Om 
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“IBUS written upon it; and the omnibus, he remarks, typifies Asso- 
CIATION, the simple but grandly fruitful idea which is destined to 
renovate the world of industry and production, substituting abun- 
dance and comfort for penury and misery. For Man, he thought, 
this quickening word is yet seasonable; for Venice, it is too late. 

Rome our hurrying traveler reached through much tribulation 
Even his patience gave way when the petty and numberless ex- 
actions of passport officials, hotel runners, postilions, and porters, 
had wrung the last copper from his pocket. After he and his fel- 
low-passengers had paid every conceivable demand, when they 
supposed they had bought off every enemy, and had nothing to do 
but drive quietly into the city, “our postilion,” says the indignant 
traveler, “came down upon us for more money for taking us to a 
hotel ; and as we could do no better, we agreed to give him four 
francs to set. down four of us (all the Americans and English he 
had) at one hotel. He drove by the Diligence Office, however, and 
there three or four rough customers jumped unbidden on the ve- 
hicle, and, when we reached our hotel, made themselves busy with 
our little luggage, which we would have thanked them to let alone. 
‘Having obtained it, we settled with the postilion, who grumbled 
and scolded, though we paid him more than his four franes. Then 
came the leader of our volunteer aids, to be paid for taking down 
the luggage. I had not a penny of change left, but others of our 
company scraped their pockets of a handful of coppers, which the 
‘facchin’’ rejected with scorn, throwing them after us up stairs (I 
hope they did not pick them up afterwards), und I heard their im- 
precations until I had reached my room, but a blessed ignorance of 
Italian shielded me from any insult in the premises. Soon my two 
light carpet-bags, which I was not allowed to carry, came up with 
afresh demand for porterage. ‘Don’t you belong to the hotel? 
‘Yes.’ ‘Then vanish instantly!’ I shut the door in his face, 
and let him growl to his heart’s content; and thus closed my first 
day in the more especial dominions of His Holiness Pius LX.” 

But he was in Rome, and Rome impressed him deeply; for, in 
the nature of Horace Greeley, the poetical element exists as un- 
deniably as the practical. He has an eye for a picture and a pros- 
pect, as well as for a potato-field and a sub-soil plough. 

The greater part of his week in Rome was spent in the galleries 
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of art; and while feasting his eyes with their manifcld glories, 
practical suggestions for the diffusion of all that wealth of beauty 
occur to his mind. It is well, he thought, that there should be 
somewhere in the world an Emporium of the Fine Arts; but not 
well that the heart should-absorb all the blood and leave the limbs 
destitute ; and, “if Rome would but consider herself under a mora 
responsibility to impart as well as receive, and would liberally dis- 
pose of so many of her master-pieces as would not at all impover- 
ish her, buying-in return such as could be spared her from abroad, 
and would thus enrich her collections by diversifying them, she 
would render the cause of Art a signal service, and earn the grati- 
tude ef mankind, without the least prejudice to her own permanent 
well-being.” 

Among the Sights of Rome, the Coliseum seems to have made 
the most lasting impression upon the mind of the traveler. He was 
fortunate in the hour of his visit. As he slowly made the circuit 
of the gigantic ruin, a body of French cavalry were exercising their 
horses along the eastern side, while in a neighboring grove the 
rattle of the kettle-drum revealed the presence of infantry. At 
length the horsemen rode slowly away, and the attention of the 
visitors was attracted to some groups of Italians in the interior, who 
were slowly marching and chanting. 


“We entered,” says Mr. Greeley, ‘‘and were witnesses of a strange, im- 
pressive ceremony. It is among the traditions of Rome that-a great number 
of the early Christians were compelled by their heathen persecutors to fight 
and die here as gladiators, as a punishment for their contumacious, treasonable 
resistance to the ‘ lower law’ then in the ascendant, which the high priests and 
circuit judges of that day were wont in their sermons and charges to demon- 
strate that every one was bound as a law-abiding citizen to obey, no matter 
what might be his private, personal convictions with regard to it. Since the 
Coliseum has been cleared of rubbish, fourteen little oratories or places of 
prayer have been cheaply constructed around its inner circumference, and 
here at certain seasons prayers are offered for the eternal bliss of the martyr- 
ed Christians of the Coliseum. These prayers were being offered on this oo- 
casion. Twenty or thirty men (priests or monks I inferred), partly bare- 
headed, but as many with their heads completely covered by hooded cloaks, 
which left only two small holes for the eyes, accompanied by a large number 
of women, marched slowly and sadly to one oratory, chanting a prayer by the 
way, setting up their lighted tapers by its semblance of an altar, kneeling and 
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praying for some minutes, then rising and proceeding to the next oratory, and 
s0 on until they had repeated the service before every one. They all seemed 
to be of the poorer class, and I presume the ceremony is often repeated or the 
participators would have been much more numerous. The praying was fer- 
vent and I trust excellent,—-as the music decidedly was not; but the whole 
scene, with the setting sun shining redly through the shattered arches and 
upon the ruined wall, with a few French soldiers standing heedlessly by, 
vas strangely picturesque, and to me affecting. I came away before it con- 
cluded, to avoid the damp night-air; but many checkered years and scenes 
_ of stirring interest must intervene to efface from my memory that sun-set and 
those strange prayers in the Coliseum.” 

_ St. Peter's, he styles the Niagara of edifices; and, like Niagara, 
the first view of it is disappointing. In the Sistine chapel, he ob- 
served a picture of the Death of Admiral Coligny at the Massacre of - 
St. Bartholomew, and if the placing of that picture there was not 
intended to express approbation of the Massacre, he wanted to know 
what it was intended to express. 

The tenth of July was the traveler’s last day in Italy. A swift 
journey through Switzerland, Germany, Belgium, and North East- 
ern France brought him once more to England. In Switzerland, 
he saw everywhere the signs of frugal thrift and homely content. 
He was assailed by no beggar, cheated by no official ; though, as he 
truly remarks, he was ‘very palpably a stranger.’ A more ‘upright, 
kindly, truly religious people’ than the Catholic Swiss, he had never 
seen; and he thought their superiority to the Italians attributable 
to their republicau institutions!! He liked the Germans. Their 
good humor, their kind-heartedness, their deference to each other’s 
wishes, their quiet, unostentatious manner, their self-respect, won 
his particular regard. In the main cabins of German steamboats, 
he was gratified to see ‘‘ well-dressed young ladies take out their 
home-prepared dinner and eat it at their own good time without 
seeking the company and countenance of others, or troubling them- 
selves to see who was observing. A Lowell factory girl would con- 
sider this entirely out of character, and a New York milliner would 
be shocked at the idea of it.” 

Nowhere, he here remarks, had he found Aristocracy a chronic - 
disease, except in England. 

“Your Paris boot-black will make you alow bow in acknowl- 
edginent of a franc, but he has not a trace of the abjectness of a 
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London waiter, and would evidently decline the honor of being 
kicked by a Duke. Ian Italy, there is little manhood but no class- 
worship; her millions of beggars will not abase themselves une 
whit lower before a Prince than before. any one else from whom 
they hope to worm a copper. The Swiss are freemen, and wear the 
fact unconsciously but palpably on their brows and beaming from 
their eyes. The Germans submit passively te arbitrary power 
which they see not how successfully to resist, but they render to 
rank or dignity no more homage than is necessary—their souls are 
still free, and their manners evince a simplicity and frankness which 
might shame, or at least instruct America.” 

On the twenty-first of July, Horace Greeley was again in Lon- 
don. One incident of his journey from the court to the metropolis 
was sufficiently ludicrous. There were three Frenchmen and two 
French women in the car, going up to see the Exhibition. ‘ London 
Stout,’ displayed in tall letters across the front of a tavern, attract- 
ed the attention of the party. ‘Stoot? Stoot?’ queried one of 
them; but the rest were as much in the dark as he, and the Amer- 
ican was as deficient in French as they in English. The betogged 
one pulled out his dictionary and read over and over all the French 
synonyms of ‘Stout,’ but this only increased his perplexity. ‘Stout’ 
signified ‘robust,’ ‘hearty,’ ‘ vigorous,’ ‘resolute,’ &c., but’ what 
then could ‘ Zondon Stout’ be? He closed his book at length in 
despair and resumed his observations.” 

The remaining sixteen days of Mr. Greeley’s three months in Eu- 
rope were busy ones indeed. The great Peace Convention was in 
session in London; but, as he was not a delegate, he took no part 
in its proceedings. If he had been a delegate, he tells us, that he 
should have offered a resolution which would have affirmed, not 
denied, the right of a nation, wantonly invaded by a foreign army 
or intolerably oppressed by its own rulers, to resist force by force; 
a proposition which he thought might perhaps have marred the 
‘harmony aud happiness’ of the Convention. 

A few days after his return to London, he had the very great 
gratification of witnessing the triumph of M‘Oormick’s Reaping Ma- 
chine, which, as it stood in the Orystal Palace, had excited general 
derision, and been styled ‘a cross between an Astley chariut, a fly- 
ing machine, and a tread-mill.’ It came into the field, therefore, to 
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confrunt a tribunal prepared for its condemnation. “Before it 
stood John Bull, burly, dogged, and determined not to be humbug- 
ged—his judgment made up and his sentence ready to be recorded, 
Nothing’ disconcerted, the brown, rough, homespun Yankee in 
charge jumped on the box, starting the team at a smart walk, set- 
ting the blades of the machine in lively operation, and commenced 
raking off the grain in sheaf-piles ready_for binding,—cutting a 
breadth of nine or ten feet cleanly and carefully as fast as a span 
of horses could comfortably step. There was a moment, and but a 
moment of suspense; human prejudice could hold out no longer; 
and burst after burst of involuntary cheers from the whole crowd 
proclaimed the triumph of the Yankee ‘ treadmill.’” 

_A rapid tour through the north of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land absorbed the last week of Mr. Greeley’s stay in Europe. The 
grand old town of Edinburgh ‘surpassed his expectations,’ and he 
was amused at the passion of the Edinburghers for-erecting public 
monuments to eminent men. Glasgow looked to him more like an 
American city than any other he had seen in Europe; it was half 
Pittsburgh, half Philadelphia. Ireland seemed more desolate, more 
wretched, even in its best parts, than he had expected to find it. 
As an additional proof of his instinctive sense of means and ends, 
take this suggestion for Ireland’s deliverance from the pall of igno- 
rance that overspreads. it :—“ Let the Catholic Bishops unite in an 
earnest and potential call for teachers, and they can summon thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of capable and qualified persons from 
convents, from seminaries, from cloisters, from drawing-rooms, even 
from foreign lands if need be, to devote their time and efforts to the 
work without earthly recompense or any stipulation save for a bare 
subsistence, which the less needy Catholics, or even the more liberal 
Protestants, in every parish, would gladly proffer them.” ; 

Perfectly practicable—perfectly impossible!’ The following is the 
only incident of his Irish tour that space can be found. for here :— 
“ Walking with a friend through one of the back streets of Galway 
beside the outlet of the Lakes, I came where a girl of ten years old 
was breaking up hard brook pebbles into suitable fragments to mend 
reads with. We halted, and M. asked her how much she received 
for that labor. She answered, ‘Sixpence a car-load.’ ‘ How long 
will it take you to break a car-load?? ‘ About a fortnight.” 
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He concluded his brief sketch of this country with the words, 
* Alas! unhappy Ireland.” Yet, on a calmer and fuller survey of 
Ireland’s case, and after an enumeration of the various measures for 
her relief and regeneration which were slowly but surely operating, 
he exclaims, “‘ There shall yet be an Ireland to which her sons in 
distant lands may turn their eyes with a pride unmingled with sad- 
ness; but who can say how soon!” 

Mr. Greeley, though he did not ‘ wholly like those grave and 
stately English,’ appreciated highly and commends frankly their 
many good qualities. He praised their industry, their method, their 
economy, their sense of the practical; sparing not, however, their 
conceit and arrogance. An English duchess, he remarks, does not 
hesitate to say, ‘I cannot afford’ a proposed outlay—an avowal rare- 
ly and reluctantly made by an American, even in moderate cireum- 
stances. The English he thought a most wn-ideal people, even in 
their ‘obstreperous loyalty’; and when the portly and well-to-do 
Briton exclaims, ‘God save the Queen,’ with intense enthusiasm, he 
means, ‘God save my estates, my rents, my shares, my consols, my 
expectations.’ He liked the amiable women of England, so excel- 
lent at the fireside, so tame in the drawing-room; but he doubted 
whether they could so much as comprehend the ‘ideas which under- 
lie the woman’s-rights movement.’ The English have a sharp eye 
to business, he thought; particularly the Free Traders. Our chain- 
pion of Protection on this subject remarks :—‘‘ The Freneh widow 
who appended to the high-wrought eulogium engraved on her hus-_ 
band’s tombstone, that ‘ His disconsolate widow still keeps the shop 
No. 16 Rue St. Denis,’ had not a keener eye to business than these 
apostles of the Economic faith. No consideration of time’ or place 
is regarded ; in festive meetings, peace- conventions, or gatherings 
of any kind, where men of various lands and views are notoriously 

congregated, and where no reply could be made without disturbing 
the harmony and distracting the attention of the assemblage, the 
disciples of Cobden are sure to interlard their harangues with ad- 
vice to foreigners substantially thus—' N. B. Protection is a great 
humbug and a great waste. Better abolish your tariffs, stop your 
factories, and buy at our shops. We’re the boys to give you 
thirteen pence for every shilling.’ I cannot say how this affected 
others, but to me it seemed hardly.more ill-mannered than impolitic.” 
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Yet, the better qualities of the British decidedly preponderate ; 
and he adds, that the quiet comfort and heartfelt warmth of ar 
English fireside must be felt to be appreciated 

On Wednesday, the sixth of August, Horace Greeley was once 
nore on board the steamship Baltic, homeward bound. 


“T rejoice,’ he wrote on the morning of his departure, “I rejoice to feel 
that every hour, hexceforth, must lessen the distance which divides me from 
my country, whose advantages and blessings this four months’ absence has 
taught me to appreriate more dearly and to prize more deeply than before. 
With a glow of unwonted rapture I see our stately vessel’s prow turned toward 
the setting sun, ar® strive to realize that only some ten’days separate’ me from 

- those I know and "ove best on earth. Hark! the last gun announces that the 
mail-boat has left us, and that we are fairly afloat on our ocean journey.; the 
shores of Europe recede from our vision; the watery waste is all around us; 
and now, with God above and Death below, our gallant bark and her clustered 
company together brave the dangers of the mighty deep. May Infinite Mercy 
watch over opr onward path and bring us safely to our several homes; for to 
die away from home and kindred seems one of the saddest calamities that 
could befall me. This mortal tenement would rest uneasily in an ocean, 

shroud * this spirit reluctantly resign that tenement to the chill and pitiless 
brine: these eyes close regretfully on the stranger skies and bleak inhospital- 
ity of the sullen and stormy main. No! let me see once more the scenes so 

“well remembered and b loved; let me grasp, if but once again, the hand of 
Friendship, and hear the thrilling accents of proved Affection, and when sooner 
or later the hour of mortal agony shall come, let my last gaze be fixed on eyes 
that will not forget me when I am gone, and let my ashes repose in that con- 
-genial soil which, however I may there be esteemed or hated, is still ‘My own 
green land forever !’”’ 


Neptune was more gracious to the voyager on his homeward than 
he had been on his outward passage. The skies were clearer, the 
winds more favorable and gentler. A few days, not intolerably dis- 
agreeable, landed him on the shores of Manhattan. The ship reached 
the wharf about six o’clock in the morning, cheating the expectant 
morning papers of their foreign news, which the editor of the Tri- 
bune had already ‘made up’ for publication on board the steamer, 
However, he had no sooner got on shore than he rushed away te 
the office, bent on getting out an ‘ extra’ in advance of all contempo- 
raries. The compositors were all abs»nt, of course; but boys were 
forthwith dispatched to summon them from bed and breakfast. Mean- 
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while, the impetuous Editor-in-Chief proceeded with his own hands 
to set the matter in type, and continued to assist till the form was 
ready to be lowered away to the press-room in the basement. In 
an hour or two the streets resounded with the cry, “Extra Try- 
bune; ’yival of the Baltic.” Then, but not till then, Horace Gree- 
iey might have been seen in a corner of an omnibus, going slowly 
ap town, towards his residence in Nineteenth street. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
RECENTLY. 


Deliverance from Party—A Private Platform—Last Interview with Henry Clay—Horace 
Greeley a Farmer—He irrigates and drains—His Advice to a Young Man—The 
Daily Times—A costly Mistauke—The Isms of the Tribune—The Tribune gets 
Glory—The Tribune in Parliament—Proposed Nomination for Governor—His Life 
written—A Judge’s Daughter for Sale. ; 


Doriné the first eight or nine volumes of the Tribune, the history 
of that newspaper and the life of Horace Greeley were one and the 
same thing. But the time has passed, and passed forever, when a 
New York morning paper can be the vehicle of a single mind. 
Since the year 1850, when the Tribune came upon the town as a 
double sheet nearly twice its original size, its affairs have had 1 me- 
tropolitan complexity and extensiveness, and Horace Greeley has 
run through it only as the original stream courses its way through 
a river swollen and expanded by many tributaries, The quatting 
traveler cannot tell, as he rises from the shore refreshed, whether 
he has been drinking Hudson, or Mohawk, or Moodna, or two of 
them mingled, or one of the hundred rivulets that trickle into the 
ample seam upon which fleets and ‘ palaces’ securely ride. Some 
wayfarers think they can, but they cannot; and their erroneous 
guesses are among the amusements of the tributary corps. Occa- 
sionally, however, the original Greeley flavor is recognizable to the 
dullest palate, 

The most important recent event in the history of the Tribune 
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occurred in November, 1852, when, on the defeat of General Scott 
and the annihilation of the Whig party, it ceased to be a party 
paper, and its editor ceased to bea party man. And this blessea 
emancipation, with its effect upon the press of the country, was 
worth that disaster. We never had great newspapers in this coun-. 
try while our leading papers gave allegiance to party, and never 
could have had. A great newspaper must be above everything and 
everybody. Its independence must be absolute, and then its power 
will be as nearly so as it ought to be. 

It was fit that the last triumph of party should be its greatest, and 
that triumph was secured when it enlisted such a man as Horace 
Greeley as the special and head champion of a man like General 
Scott. But as a partisan, what other choice had he? To use his 
own language, he supported Scott and Graham, because, 


“1. They can be elected, and the others can’t. 

‘2. They are openly and thoroughly for Prorection To Home InpustRy, 
while the others, (judged by their supporters,) lean to Free Trade. 

“3. Scott and Graham are backed by the general support of those who hold 
with us, that government may and should do much positive good.” 


At the same time he ‘spat upon the (Baltimore compromise, pro- 
fugitive law) platform,’ and in its place, gave one of hisown. As 
this private platform is the most condensed and characteristic state- 
ment of Horace Greeley’s political opinions that I have seen, it may 
properly be printed here. 


OUR PLATFORM. 


“J. Asto the Tariff:—Duties on Imports—specific so far as practicable, at- 
fording ample protection to undeveloped or peculiarly exposed branches of 
our National Industry, and adequate revenue for the support of the govern- 
ment and the payment of its debts. Low duties, as a general rule, on rude, 
bulky staples, whereof the cost of transportation is of itself equivalent to a 
heavy impost, and high duties on such fabrics, wares, &c., as come into de~ 
pressing competition with our own depressed infantile or endangered pursuits. 

“TT. As to National Works :—Liberal appropriations yearly for the improve- 
ment of rivers and harbors, and such eminently national enterprises as the 
Baut St. Marie canal and the Pacific railroad from the Mississippi. Cut down 
the expenditures for forts, ships, troops and warlike enginery of all kinds, and 
add largely to those for works which do not ‘ perish in the using,’ but will re’ 
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main for ages to benefit our people, strengthen the Unicn, and concribute far 
more to the national defense than the costly machinery of war ever could. 

“TIT. As to Foreign Policy:—‘Do unto others [the weak and oppressed 
as well as the powerful and mighty] as we would have them do unto us.’ 
No shuffling, no evasion of duties nor shirking responsibilities, but a firm 
front to despots, a prompt rebuke to every outrage on the law of Nations, and 
a generous, active sympathy with the victims of tyranny and usurpation. 

“TV. As to Slavery :--No interference by Congress with its existence in any 
slave State, but a firm and vigilant resistance to its legalization in any national 
Territory, or the acquisition of any foreign Territory wherein slavery may ex- 
ist. A perpetual protest against the hunting of fugitive slaves in free States 
as an irresistible cause of agitation, ill feeling and alienation between the 
North and the South. A firm, earnest, inuexible testimony, in common with 
the whole non-slaveholding Christian world, that human slavery, though le- 
gally protected, is morally wrong, and ought to be speedily terminated. 

‘“V. As to State rights:—More regard for and less cant about them. 

VI. One PresIDENTIAL TERM, and no man a candidate for any office while 
wielding the vast patronage of the national executive. 

“VII. Rerorm in Coneress :—Payment by the session, with a rigorous de- 
duction for each day’s absence, and a reduction and straightening of mileage. 
We would suggest $2,000 compensation for the first (or long), and $1,000 for 
the second (or short) session ; with ten cents per mile for traveling (by a bee- 
line) to and from Washington.” 


The Tribune fought gallantly for Scott, and made no wry faces at 
the ‘brogne,’ or any other of the peculiarities of the candidate’s 
stump efforts. When the sorry fight was over, the Tribune submit- 
ted with its usual good humor, spoke jocularly of the ‘ date whig 
party,’ declared its independence of party organizations for the fu- 
ture, and avowed its continued adhesion to all the principles which 
it had hoped to promote by battling with the whigs. It would still 
war with the aggressions of the slave power, still strive for free 
homesteads, still denounce the fillibusters, and still argue for the 
Maine Law. 

 * Doctor,” said a querulous, suffering invalid who had paid a good deal of 
money for physic to little apparent purpose, ‘‘ you don’t seem to reach the 
seat of my disease. Why don’t you strike at the seat of my disorder ?” 

“* Well, I will,’ was the prompt reply, “ if you insist on it ;’? and, lifting 
his cane, he smashed the brandy bottle on the sideboard.’ ” 


And thus ended the long connection-of the New York Tribune 
with the whig party 
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In the suminer of 1852, Horace Greeley performed the melan 
choly duty of finishing Sargent’s Life of Henry Clay. He added 
little, however, to Mr. Sargent’s narrative, except the proceedings 
of Congress on the occasion of Mr. Clay’s death and funeral. One 
paragraph, descriptive of the last interview between the dying’ 
statesman and the editor of the Tribune, claims insertion : 

“Learning from others,” says Mr. Greeley, ‘‘ how ill and feeble he 
was, I had not intended to call upon him, and remained two days 
under the same roof without asking permission to do so. Mean- 
time, however, he was casually informed of my being in Washing- 
ton, and sent mea request to call at hisroom. I did so, and enjoyed 
a half hour’s free and triendly conversation with him, the saddest 
and the last! His state was even worse than I feared; he was 
already emaciated, a prey to a severe and distressing cough, and 
complained of spells of difficult breathing. I think no physician 
could have judged him likely to live two months longer. Yet his 
mind was unclouded and brilliant as ever, his aspirations for his 
country’s welfare as ardent; and, though all personal ambition had 
long been banished, his interest in the events and impulses of the 
day was nowise diminished. He listened attentively to all I had 
to say of the repulsive aspects and revolting features of the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law and the necessary tendency of its operation to ex- 
cite hostility and alienation on the part of our Northern people, 
unaccustomed to Slavery, and seeing it exemplified only in the 
brutal arrest and imprisonment of some humble and inoffensive 
negro whom they had learned to regard as a neighbor. I think I 
may without impropriety say that Mr. Clay regretted that more 
care had not been taken in its passage to divest this act of features 
needlessly repulsive to Northern sentiment, though he did not deem 
any change in its provisions now practicable.” 

A strange, but not inexplicable, fondness existed in the bosom of 
Horace Greeley for the aspiring chieftain of the Whig party. Very 
masculine men, men of complete physical development, the gallant, 
the graceful, the daring, often enjoy the sincere homage of souls 
superior to their own; because such are apt to place an extravagant 
value upon the shining qualities which they do not possess. From 
Webster, the great over-Praised, the false god of cold New Eng: 
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tand, Horace Greeley seems ever to have shrunk with an instine 
tive aversion. 

As he lost his interest in party politics, his mind reverted to the 
soil. He yearned for the repose and the calm delights of country 
life. i 

“ As for me,” hi said, at the conclusion of an address before the 
Indiana State Agricultural Society, delivered in October, 1858, as 
for me, long-tossed on the stormiest waves of doubtful conflict and 
arduous endeavor, I have begun to feel, since the shades of forty 
years fell upon me, the weary, tempest-driven voyager’s longing for 
land, the wanderer’s yearning for the hamlet where in childhood he 
nestled by his mother’s knee, and was soothed to sleep on her 
breast. The sober down-hill of life dispels many illusions, while it 
develops or strengthens within us the attachment, perhaps long 
smothered or overlaid, for ‘that dear hut, our home.’ And so J, in 
the sober afternoon of life, when its sun, if not high, is still warm, 
have bought a few acres of land in the broad, still country, and, 
bearing thither my bousehold treasures, have resolved to steal fromm 
the City’s labors and anxieties at least one day in each week, wherein 
to revive as a farmer the memories of my childhood’s humble 
home. And already I realize that the experiment cannot cost so 
much as it is worth. Already I find in that day’s quiet an anti- 
dote and a solace for the feverish, festering cares of the weeks which 
environ it. Already my brook murmurs a soothing even-song to 
my burning, throbbing brain; and my trees, gently stirred by the 
fresh breezes, whisper to my spirit something of their own quiet 
strength and patient trust in God. And thus do I faintly realize, 
though but for a brief and flitting day, the serene joy which shall 
irradiate the Farmer’s vocation, when a fuller and truer Education 
shall have refined and chastened his animal cravings, and when 
Science shall have endowed him with her treasures, redeeming La- 
bor from drudgery while quadrupling its efficiency, and crowning 
with beauty and plenty our bounteous, beneficent Earth.” 

The portion of the ‘broad, still country’ alluded to in this elo- 
quent passage, is a farm of fifty acres in Westchester county, near 
Newcastle, close to the Harlem railroad, thirty-four miles from the 
city of New York. Thither the tired editor repairs every Saturday 
morning by an early train, and there he remains directing and as. 
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sisting in the labors of the farm for that single day only, returning 
early enough on Sunday to hear the flowing rhetoric of Mr. Cha- 
pin’s morning sermon, From church—to the office and to work. 

This farm has seen marvelous things done on it during the threa 
years of Mr. Greeley’s »wnership. What it was when he bought it 
may be partly inferred ‘rom another passage of the same address: 
“T once went to look at a farm of fifty acres that I thought of buy- 
ing for a summer home, some forty miles from the city of New 
York. The owner had been born on it, as I believe had his father 
before him; but it yielded only a meager subsistence for his family, 
and he thought of selling and going West. I went over it with him 
late in June, passing through a well-filled barn-yard which had not 
been disturbed that season, and-stepping thence into a corn-field of 
five acres, with a like field of potatoes just beyond it. ‘ Why, 
neighbor !’ asked I, in astonishment, ‘how could you leave all this 
manure so handy to your plowed land, and plant ten-acres without 

_any? ‘O, Iwas sick a good part of the spring, and so hurried 
that I-could not find time to haul it out.? ‘Why, suppose you had 
planted but five acres in all, and emptied your barn-yard on those 
five, leaving the residue untouched, don’t you think you would 
have harvested a larger crop?’. ‘ Well, perhaps I should,’ was the 
poor farmer’s response. It seemed never before to have occurred ta 
him that he could let alone a part of his land. Had he progressed 
so far, he might have ventured thence to the conclusion that it is 
less expensive and more profitable to raise a full crop on five acres 
than half a crop on ten. I ain sorry to say we have a good many 
such farmers still left at the East.” But, he might have added, 
Horace Greeley is not one of them. He did not, however, and the 
deficiency shall here be supplied. 

The farm is at present a practical commentary upon the oft- 
repeated recommendations of the Tribune with regard to ‘ high 
farming.’ It consisted, three years ago, of grove, bog, and exhaust- 
ed upland, in nearly equal proportions. In the grove, which is a 
fine growth of hickory, hemlock, iron-wood and oak, a small white 
cottage is concealed, built by Mr. Greeley. at a cost of a few hun- 
dred dollars. The farm-buildings, far more costly and expensive, 
ere at the foot of the hill on which the house stands, and around 
them are the gardens. The marshy land, which was formerly very 
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wet, tery Loggy, and quite useless, has been drained by a system 
of ditches and tiles; the bogs have been pared off and burnt, the 
lance’ plowed and planted, and made exceedingly productive., The 
upland has been prepared for irrigation, the water being supplied 
by a brook, which tumbled down the hill through a deep glen. Its 
course was arrested by a dam, and from the reservoir thus formed, 
pipes are laid to the different fields, which can be inundated by 
the turning of a cock. The experiment of irrigation, however, 
has been suspended. Last spring the brook, swollen with rage 
at the loss of its ancient liberty, burst through the dam, and scat- 
tered four thousand dollars’ worth of solid masonry in the space 
of a minute and a half. This year a new attempt will be made to 
reduce it to submission, and conduct its waters in peaceful and fer- 
tilizing rivulets down the rows of corn and potatoes. Then Mr. 
Greeley can take down his weather-cock, and smile in the midst 
of drought, water his crops with less trouble than he can water his 
horses, and sow turnips in July, regardless of the clouds. If a crop 
is well put in the ground, and well cared for as it progresses, its 
perfect snecess depends upon two things, water and sunshine. 
Science has enabled the farmer partly to regulate the supply of the 
latter, and perfectly to regulate the supply of the former. The 
slant of the hills, the reflection of walls, glass covers, trees, awn- 
ings, and other contrivances, may be made to concentrate or ward 
off the rays of the sun. Irrigation and drainage go far to complete 
the farmer’s independence of the wayward weather. In all the 
operations of his little farm, Mr. Greeley takes the liveliest interest, 
and he means to astonish his neighbors with some wonderful crops, 
by-and-by, when he has everything in training. Indeed, he may 
have done so already; as, in the list of prizes awarded at our last 
Agricultural State Fair, held in New York, October, 1854, we read, 
under the head of ‘ vegetables,’ these two items:—‘‘Turnips, H. 
Greeley, Chappaqua, Westchester Ov.. Two Dollars,” (the second 
prize); “Twelve second-best ears of White Seed Oorn, H. Greeley, 
Two Dollars.” Looking down over the reclaimed swamp, all bright 
now with waving flax, he said one day, “ All else that I have done 
may be of no avail; but what I have done here is done ; it will last.” 
A private letter, written about this time, appeared in the country 
papers, and still emerges occasionally, A’ young man wrote o Mr 
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Greeley, requesting his advice upon a project of going to college 
and studying Jaw. The reply was as follows: 


“ My Dear Sir,—Had you asked me whether I would advise you to desert 
agriculture for law, I should have answered no! very decidedly. There is 
already a superabundance of lawyers, coupled with a great scarcity of good 
farmers. Why carry your coals to Newcastle ? ; 

“As to a collegiate education, my own lack of it probably disqualifies me 
to appreciate it fully; but I think you might better be learning to fiddle. 
And if you are without means, I would advise you to hire ten acres of good 
laud, work ten hours a day on it, for five days each week, and devote all your 
spare hours to reading and study, especially to the study of agricultural 
science, and thus ‘owe no man anything,’ while you receive a thorough 
practical education. Such is not the advice you seek; nevertheless, I remain 
yours, Horace GREELEY.” 


This letter may serve as a specimen of hundreds of similar ones. 
Probably there never lived a man to whom so many-perplexed in- 
dividuals applied for advice and aid, as to Horace Greeley. He 
might with great advantage have taken a hint from the practice of 
Field Marshal the Duke of Wellington, who, it is said, had forms 
of reply printed, which he filled up and dispatched to anxious cor- 
respondents, with commendable promptitude. From facts which I 
have observed, and from others of which I have heard, I think it 
safe to say, that Horace Greeley receives, on an average, five appli- 
cations daily for advice and assistance. His advice he gives very 
freely, but the wealth of Astor would not suffice to answer all his 
begging letters in the way the writers of them desire. 

In the fall of 1852, the Daily Times was started by Mr. H. J. 
Raymond, an event which gave an impetus to the daily press of the 
city. The success of the Times was signal and immediate, for three 
reasons: 1, it was conducted with tact, industry and prudence; 
2, it was not the Herald; 3, it was not the Tribune. Before the 
Times appeared, the Tribune and Herald shared the cream of the 
daily paper business between them; but there was a large class 
who disliked the Tribune’s principles and the Herald’s want of 
principle. The majority of people take a daily paper solely to as-- 
certain what is going on in the world. They are avers» to profli- 
gacy and time-serving, and yet are offended at the independent 
avowal of ideas in acvance of their own. And though Horace 
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Greeley is not the least conservative of men, yet, from his practice 
of giving every new thought and every new man a heaiing in the 
columns of his paper, unthinking persons received the impression 
that he was an advocate of every new idea, and a champion of every 
new man. They thought the Tribune was an unsafe, disorganizing 
paper. ‘“ An excellent paper,” said they, ‘‘and honest, but then it’s , 
so full of isms /” The Times stepped in with a complaisant bow, 
and won over twenty thousand of the ism-hating class in a single 
year, and yet without reducing the circulation of either of its elder 
rivals. Where those twenty thousand subscribers came from is one 
of the mysteries of journalism, 

In the spring of 1853 the Tribune signalized its ‘entrance inte 
its teens’ by making a very costly mistake. It enlarged its borders | 
to such an extent that the price of subscription did not quite cover 
the cost of the white paper upon which it was printed, thus throw- 
ing the burden of its support upon the advertiser. And this, too, 

sin the face of the fact that the Tribune, though the best vehicle of 

advertising then in existence, was in least favor among the class 
whose advertising is the most profitable. Yet it was natural for 
Horace Greeley to commit an error of this kind, Years ago he had 
written, ‘“ Better a dinner of herbs with a large circulation than a 
stalled ox with a small one.” And, in announcing the enlargement, 
he said, “‘ We are confessedly ambitious to make the Tribune the 
leading journal of America, and have dared and done somewhat to 
that end.” : 

How much he ‘dared’ in the case of this enlargement may be in- 
ferred from the fact that it involved an addition of $1,044 to the 
weekly, $54,329 to the annual, expenses of the concern. Yet he 
‘dared’ not add a cent to the price of the paper, which it is thought 
he might have done with perfect safety, because those who like the 
Tribune like it very much, and will have it at any price. Men have 
been heard to talk of their Bible, their Shakspeare, and their Tri- 
bune, as the three necessities of their spiritual life; while those 
who dislike it, dislike it excessively, and are wont to protest that 
they should deem their houses defiled by its presence. The Tribune, 
however, stepped bravely out under its self-imposed load of white 
paper. In one year the circulation of the Daily increased from 
17,640 to 26,880, the Semi- Weekly from 8.120 to 11,400, the Week- 
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ly fram 51,000 to 108,680, the California Tribune from 2,800 te 
3,500, and the receipts of the office increased $70,900. The profits, 
however, were inadequate to reward suitably the exertions of 
its proprietors, and recently the paper was slightly reduced in 
size. 

The enlargement called public attention to the career and the 
merits of the Tribune in a remarkable manner. The press gener- 
ally applauded its spirit, ability and courage, but deplored its isms, 
which gave rise to a set article in the Tribune on the subject of isras. 
This is the substance of the Tribune’s opinions of isms and ismists. 
It is worth considering: 


“ A very natural division of mankind is that which contemplates them in 
two classes—those who think for themselves, and those who have their think- 
ing done by others, dead or living. With the former class, the paramount 
consideration is—‘ What is right?’ With the latter, the first inquiry is— 
‘What do the majority, or the great, or the pious, or the fashionable think 
about it? How did our fathers regard it? What will Mrs. Grundy say ? 

* * * * * * * * 

‘“ And truly, if the life were nof more than meat—if its chief ends were 
wealth, station and luxury—then the smooth and plausible gentlemen who as- 
sent to whatever is popular without inquiring or caring whether it is essential- 
ly true or false, are the Solomons of their generation. 

“ Yet in a world so full as this is of wrong and suffering, of oppression and 
degradation, there must be radical causes for so many and so vast practica; 
evils. It cannot be that the ideas, beliefs, institutions, usages, prejudices, 
whereof such gigantic miseries are born—wherewith at least they co-exist— 
transcend criticism and rightfully refuse scrutiny. It cannot be that the 
springs are pure whence flow such turbid and poisonous currents. 

“ Now the Reformer—the man who thinks for himself and acts, as his own 
judgment and conscience dictate—is very likely to form erroneous opinions. 
* * * But Time will confirm and establish his good works and gently 
amend his mistakes. The detected error dies; the misconceived and rejected 
truth is but temporarily obscured and soon vindicates its claim to general ac- 
ceptance and regard. 

“¢The world does move,’ and its motive power, under God, is the fearless 
thought and speech of those who dare be in advance of their time—who are 
sneered at and shunned through their days of struggle and of trial as luna- 
tics, dreamers, impracticables and visionaries—men of crotchets, of vagaries, 
or of ‘isms.’ These are the masts and sails of the ship, to which Conser- 
vatism answers as ballast. The ballast is important—at times indispensable 
—but it would be of no account if the ship were not bound to go ahead.’ 
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Many papers, however, gave the Tribune its full due of apprecia- 
tion and praise. Two notices which appeared at the time are worth 
copying, at least in part. The Newark Mercury gave it this un- 
equaled and deserved commendation :—‘* We never knew a man of 
illiberal sentiments, one unjust to his workmen, and groveling in hia 
aspirations, who liked the Tribune ; and it is rare to find one with lib- 
eral views who does not admit its claims upon the public regard.” 

The St. Joseph Valley Register, a paper published at South Bend, 
Indiana, held the following language : 


‘The influence of the Tribune upon public opinion is greater even than ita 
conductors claim for it. Its Isms, with scarce an exception, though the people 
may reject them at first, yet ripen into strength insensibly. A few years since 
the Tribune commenced the advocacy of the principle of Free Lands for the 
Landless. The first bill upon that subject, presented by Mr. Greeley to Con- 
gress, was hooted out of that body. But who doubts what the result would be, 
if the people of the whole nation had the right to vote upen the question to- 
day ?. It struck the first blow in earnest at the corruptions of the Mileage sys 
tem, and in return, Congressmen of all parties heaped opprobrium upon it, and 
calumny upon its Editor. A corrupt Congress may postpone its Reform, but 
is there any doubt of what nine-tenths of the whole people would accomplish 
on this subject if direct legislation were in their hands? It has inveighed in 
severe language against the flimsy penalties which the American legislatures 
have imposed for offenses upon female virtue, And how many States, our own 
among the number, have tightened up their legislation upon that subject 
within the last half-dozen years. The blows that it directs against Intemper- 
ance have more power than the combined attacks of half the distinctive Tem- 
perance Journals in the land. It has contended for some plan by which the 
people should choose their Presidents rather than National Conventions; and 
he must be a careless observer of the progress of events who does not see that 
the Election of 1856 is more likely to be won by a Western Statesman, pledged 
solely to the Pacific Railroad and Honest Government, than by any political 
nominee? And, to conclude, the numerous Industrial Associations of Workers 
to manufacture [ron, Boots and Shoes, Hats, &c., on their own account, with 
the Joint Stock Family Blocks of Buildings, so popular now in New York, 
Model Wash-houses, &c., &c., seem like a faint recognition at least of the main 
principles of Fourierism (whose details we like as little as any one), Op- 
portunity for Work for all, and Economy in the Expenses and Labor of the 
Family.” 


From across the Atlantic, also, came compliments for the Tri- 
bune In one of the debates in the House of Commons upon the 
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abolition of the advertisement duty, Mr. Bright used a copy of the 
Tribune, as Burke once did a French Republican dagger, fur the 
purposes-of his argument. Mr. Bright said: 


“ He bad a newspaper there (the New York Tribune), which he was bound 
to say, was as good as any published in England this week. [The Hon. Mem- 
ber here opened out a copy of the New York Tribune, and exhibited it to the 
House.] It was printed with a finer type than any London daily paper. It 
was exceedingly good as a journal, quite sufficient for all the purposes of a 
newspaper. [Spreading it out before the House, the honorable gentleman de- 
tailed its contents, commencing with very numerous advertisements.] It con- 
tained various articles, amongst others, one against public dinners, in which he 
thought honorable-members would fully agree—one criticising our Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s budget, in part justly—and one upon the Manchester 
school ; but he must say, as far as the Manchester school went, it did not do 
them justice atall. [Laughter.] He ventured to say that there was not a 
better paper than this in London. Moreover, it especially wrote in favor of 
Temperance and Anti-Slavery, and though honorable members were not all 
members of the Temperance Society perhaps, they yet, he was sure, all ad- 
mitted the advantages of Temperance, while not a voice could be lifted there 
in favor of Slavery. Here, then, was a newspaper advocating great princi- 
ples, and conducted in all respects with the greatest propriety—a newspaper 
in which he found not a syllable that he might not put on his table and allow 
his wife and daughter to read with satisfaction. And this was placed on the 
tuble every morning for ld. [Hear, hear.] What he wanted, then, to ask the 
Government, was this—How comes it, and for what good end, and by what 
contrivance of fiscal oppression—for it can be nothing else—was it, that while 
the workman of New York could have such a paper on his breakfast table 
every morning for ld., the workman of London’ must go without or pay five- 
pence for the accommodation ? [Hear, hear.] How was it possible that the 
latter could keep up with his transatlantic competitor in the race, if one had 
daily intelligence of everything that was stirring in the world, while the other 
was kept completely im ignorance? [Hear, hear.] Were they not running a 
race, in the face of the world, with the people of America? Were not the 
Collins and Cunard lines calculating their voyages to within sixteen minutes 
of time? And if, while such a race was going on, the one artisan paid five- 
pence for the daily intelligence which the other obtained for a penny, how 

was it possible that the former could keep his place in the international rival- 
ry? [Hear, hear.) 


This visible, tangible, and unanswerable srgument had its effect. 
The advertisement duty has been abolished, and now only the stamp 
duty intervenes between tke English workingman and his penny 
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paper—the future Tribune of the English people, which is to ex: 
pound their duties and defend their rights. 

In the summer of 1854, Mr. Greeley was frequently spoken of in 
the papers in connection with the office of Governor of the State of 
New York. A very little of the usual maneuvering on his part 
would have secured his nominati n, and if he had been nominated, 
he would have been elected by a majority that would have surprised 
politicians by trade. 

In 1854, his life was written by a young and unknown scribbler 
for the press, who had observed his career with much interest, and 
who knew enough of the story of his life to be aware, that, if sim- 
ply told, that story would be read with pleasure and do good. 
This volume is the result of his labors. 


Here, this chapter had ended, and it was about to be consigned 
to the hands of the printer. But an event transpires which, it is 
urgently suggested, ought to have notice. It is nothing more than 
a new and peculiarly characteristic editorial repartee, or rather, a 
public reply by Mr. Greeley to a private letter. And though the 
force of the reply was greatly, and quite unnecessarily, diminished 
by the publication of the correspondent’s name and address, con- 
trary to his request, yet the correspondence seems too interesting 
to be omitted: 


THE LETTER. 
“_______. County, Miss., Sept. 1854. 
“Hon. Horace Gree.ey, New York City : 


“« My object in addressing you these lines is this: I own a negro girl named 
Catharine, a bright mulatto, aged between twenty-eight and thirty years, 
who is intelligent and beautiful. The girl wishes to obtain her freedom, and 
reside in either Ohio or New York State; and, to gratify her desire, I am 
willing to take the sum of $1,000, which the friends of liberty will no doubt 
make up. Catharine, as she tells me, was born near Savannah, Ga., and was 
a daughter of a Judge Hopkins, and, at the age of seven years, accompanied 
her young mistress (who was a legitimate daughter of the Judge’s) on a visit 
to New Orleans, where she (the legitimate) died. Catharine was then seized 
and sold by the Sheriff of New Orleans, under attachment, to pay the debts 
contracted in the city by her young mistress, and was purchased by a Dntch- 
man named shinoski. Shinoski, being pleased with the young girl’s looks, 
placed her in a quadroon school, and gave her a goodeducation. The girl can 
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read and write as well or better than myself, and speaks the Dutch and 
French languages almost to perfection. When the girl attained the age of 
eighteen, Shinoski died, and she was again sold, and fell into a trader’s hands, 
by the name of John Valentine, a native of your State. Valentine brought 
her up to ——., where I purchased her in 1844, for the sum of $1,150. 
Catharine is considered the best seamstress and cook in this county, and I 
could to-morrow sell her for $1,600, but I prefer letting her go for $1,000, so 
that she may obtain her freedom. She has had-opportunities to get to a free 
State, and obtain her freedom ; but she says that she will never run away to 
doit. Her father, she says, promised to free her, and so did Shinoski. If I wa: 
able, I would free her without any compensation, but losing $15,000 on the 
last presidential election has taken very near my all. 

“Mr. Geo. D. Prentice, editor of the Louisville (Ky.) Journal, knows me 
very well by character, to whom (if you wish to make any inquiries regard- 
ing this matter) you are at liberty to refer. 

“If you should make any publication in your paper in relation to this 
matter, you will please not mention my name in connection with it, nor the 
place whence this letter was written. Catharine is honest; and, for the ten 
years that I have owned her, I never struck her a lick, about her work or 
anything else. 

“Tf it was not that I intend to emigrate to California, money could not 
buy her. 


‘“‘T have given you a complete and accurate statement concernirfg this girl, 
and am willing that she shall be examined here, or in Louisville, Ky., before 
the bargain is closed. : 

“ Very respectfully. 
LName in full.]} 


REPLY. 

“Mr , I have carried your letter of the 28th ult. in my hat for 
several. days, awaiting an opportunity to answer it I now seize the first op- 
portune moment, and, as yours is one of a class with which I am frequently 
favored, I will send you my reply through the Tribune, wishing it regarded 
as a general answer to all such applications. 


“Let me begin by frankly stating that I am not engiged in the slave 
trade, and do not now contemplate embarking in that business; but no man 
can say confidently what he may or may not become; and, if I ever should 
engage in the traffic you suggest, it will be but fair to remember you as 
among wy prompters to undertake it. Yet even then I must decline any 
such examination as you proffer of the property you wish to dispose of. Your 
biography is so full and precise, so frank and straight-forward, that I prefer 
to rest satisfied with your assurance in the premises. 

** You will see that I have disregarded your request that your name and 
residence should be suppressed by me. That request seems to me inspired by 
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a modesty and self-sacrifice unsuited to the Age of Brass we live in. Are 
you not seeking to do a humane and generous act? Are you not proposing 
to tax yourself $600 in order to raise an intelligent, capable, deserving 
woman from slavery to freedom? Are you not proposing to do this in a 
manner perfectly lawful and unobjectionable, involving no surrender or com- 
promise of ‘Southern Rights’? My dear sir! such virtue must not be allow- 
ed to ‘blush unseen.” Our age needs the inspiration of heroic examples, and 
those who would ‘do good by stealth, and blush to find it Fame,’ must—by gentle 
violence, if need be—stand revealed to an amazed, admiring world. True, it 
might (and might not) have been still more astounding but for your unlucky 
gambling on the late presidential election, wherein it is hard to tell whether 
you who lost your money or those who won their president were most unfortun- 
ate. I affectionately advise you both never to do so again. 

“And now as to this daughter of the late Judge Hopkins of Savannah, 
Georgia, whom you propose to sell me: 

“T cannot now remember that I have ever heard Slavery justified on any 
ground which did not assert or imply that it is the best condition for the negro. 
The blacks, we are daily told, cannot take care of themselves, but sink into 
idleness, debauchery, squalid poverty and utter brutality, the moment the 
master’s sustaining rule and care are withdrawn. If this is true, how dare 
you turn this poor dependent, for whose well-being you are responsible, over 
to me, who neither would nor could exert a master’s control over her? If this 
slave ought not to be set at liberty, why do you ask me to bribe you with 
$1,000 to do her that wrong? If she ought to be, why should I pay you 
$1,000 for doing your duty in the premises? Yow hold a peculiar and respon- 
sible relation to her, through your own voluntary act, but J am only related 
to her through Adam, the same as to every Esquimaux, Patagonian, or New- 
Zealander. whatever may be your duty in the premises, why should I be 
called on to help you discharge it ? 

“Full as your account of this girl is, you say nothing of her children, 
though such she undoubtedly has, whether they be also those of her several 
masters, as she was, or their fathers were her fellow-slaves. If she is liber- 
ated and comes North, what is to become of them? How is she to be recon- 
ciled to leaving them in slavery? How can we be assured that the masters 
who own or to whom you will sell them before leaving for California, wit! 
prove as humane and liberal as you are ? 

“You inform me that ‘the friends of Liberty’ in New York or hereabout 
‘will no doubt make up’ the $1,000 you demand, in order to give this daugh- 
ter of a Georgia Judge her freedom. I think and trust you misapprehend 
them. For though they have, to my certain knowledge, under the impulse of 
speciai: appeals to their sympathies, and in view of peculiar dangers or hard- 
ships, paid a great deal more money than they could comfortably spare (few 
of them being rih) to buy individual slaves out of bondage, yet their judg 
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ment has never approved such payment of tribute to man-thieves. ani every 
day’s earnest consideration causes it to be regarded with less and less favor. 
For it is not the snatching of here and there a person from Slavery, at the 
possible rate of one for every thousand increase of our slave’ population, that 
they desire, but the overthrow and extermination of the slave-holding system ; 
and this end, they realize, is rather hindered than helped by their buying 
here and there a slave into freedom. If by so buying ten thousand a year, 
at a cost of Ten Millions of Dollars, they should confirm you and other slave- 
holders in the misconception that Slavery is regarded without abhorrence by 
intelligent Christian freemen at the North, they would be doing great harm 
to their cause and injury to their fellow-Christians in bondage. You may 
have heard, perhaps, of the sentiment proclaimed by Decatur to the slave- 
holders of the Barbary Coast—‘ Millions for defense—not a cent for tribute I’ 
-—and perbaps also of its counterpart in the Scotch ballad— 


Instead of broad pieces, we’ll pay them broadswords ;’— 


but ‘ the friends of Liberty’ in this quarter will fight her battle neither with 
lead nor steel—much less with gold. Their trust is in the might of Opinion— 
in the resistless power of Truth where Discussion is untrammeled and Com- 
mercial] Intercourse constant—in the growing Humanity of our age—in the 
deepening sense of Common Brotherhood—in the swelling hiss of Christen- 
dom and the just benignity of God. In the earnest faith that these must soon 
eradicate a wrong so gigantic and so palpable as Christian Slavery, they se- 
renely await the auspicious hour which must surely come. : . 

“ Requesting you, Mr. 


, not to suppress my name in case you see fit 
to reply to this, and to be assured that I write no letter that I am ashamed 
of, I remain, Yours, so-so, 

“ Horace GREELEY.” 


And here, ciosing the last volume of the Tribune, the reader is 
invited to a survey of the place whence it was issued, to glance at 
the routine of the daily press, to witness the scene in which our 
hero has labored so long. The Tribune building remains to be ex- 
hibited. 
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MR. GREELEY AND MR. DANA IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
DAY AND NIGHT IN THE TRIBUNE OFFICE. 


The streets before duybreak—Waking the newsboys—Morning scene in the press-room 
—The Compositor’s room—The four Phalanxes—The Tribune Directory—A lull in 
the Tribune office—A glance at the paper—The advertisements—Telegraphic mar- 
vels—Marine Intelligence—New Publications—Letters from the people—Editorial 
articles—The editorial Rooms—The Sanctum Sanctorum—Solon Robinson—Bay- 
ard Taylor—William Henry Fry—George Ripley—Charles A. Dana—F. J. Ottarson 
—George M. Snow—Enter Horace Greeley—His Preliminary botheration—The 
composing-room in the evening—The editors at work—Mr. Greeley’s manner of 
writing—Midnight—Three o’clock in the morning—The carriers. 


WE are in the streets, walking from the regions where money is 
spent towards those narrow and crooked places wherein it is earned. 
The day is about to dawn, but the street lights are still burning, and 
the greater part of the million people who live within sight of the 
City Hall’s illuminated dial, are lying horizontal and unconscious, in 


the morning’s last slumber. The streets are neither silent nor de- 


serted—the streets of New York never are. The earliest milkmen 
have begun their morning crow, squeak, whoop, and yell. The 
first omnibus has not yet come down town, but the butcher’s 
carts, heaped with horrid flesh, with men sitting upon it reeking 
with a night’s carnage, are rattling along Broadway at the furious 
pace for which the butcher’s carts of all nations are noted. The 
earliest workmen are abroad, dinner-kettle in hand; carriers with 
their bundles of newspapers slung across their backs by a strap, 
are emerging from Nassau street, and making their way across the 
Park—towards all the ferries—up Broadway—up Chatham streot— 
to wherever their district of distribution begins. The hotels have 
just opened their doors and lighted up their offices; and drowsy 
waiters are perambulating the interminable passages, knocking up 
passengers for the early trains, and waking up everybody else. In 
unnumbered kitchens the breakfast fire is kindling, but not yet, in 
any except the market restaurants, is a cup of coffee attainable. 


Th» very groggeries—strange to see—are closed. Apparently, the 
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last drankard has toppled home, and the last debauchee has skulked 
like a thieving hound to his own bed} for the wickedness of the 
night has been done, and the work of the day is beginning. 
There is something in the aspect of the city at this hour—the stars 
glittering over-head—the long lines of gas-lights that stretch away 
in every direction—the few wayfarers stealing in and out among 
them in silence, like spirits—the myriad sign-boards so staring now, 
and useless—the houses all magnified in the imperfect light—so 
many evidences of intense life around, and yet so little of life vis- 
ibly present—which, to one who sees it for the first time (and few 
of us have ever seen it), is strangely impressive. 

The Tribune building is before us. It looks as we never saw it 
look before. The office is closed, and a gas-light dimly burning- 
shows that no one is in it. The dismal inky aperture in Spruce 
street by which the upper regions of the Tribune den are usually 
reached is shut, and the door is locked. That glare of light which 
on all previous nocturnal walks we have seen illuminating the 
windows of the third and fourth stories, revealing the bobbing com- 
positor in his paper cap, and the bustling night-editor making up _ 
his news, shines not at this hour; and those windows are undistin- 
guished from the lustreless ones of the houses adjacent. Coiled up 
on the steps, stretched out on the pavement, are half a dozen 
sleeping newsboys. Two or three others are awake and up, of 
whom one is devising and putting into practice various modes of 
suddenly waking the sleepers. He rolls one off the step to the 
pavement, the shock of which is very effectual. He deals another 
who lies temptingly exposed, a ‘loud-resounding’ slap, which 
brings the slumberer to his feet, and to his fists,'in an instant. Into 
the ear of a third he yells the magic word Fire, a word which 
the New York newsboy never hears with indifference; the sleeper 
starts up, but perceiving the trick, growls a curse or two, and ad- 
dresses himself again to sleep. In a few minutes all the boys are 
awake, and taking their morning exercise of scufiling. The base- 
ment of the building, we observe, is all a-glow with light, though 
the clanking of the press is silent. The carrier’s entrance is open, 
and we descend into the fiery bowels of the street. 

We are in the Tribune’s press-room. It is a large, low, vellar-like 
apartment, unceiled, white-washed, inky, and unclean, with a vast 
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folding table in the middle, tall heaps of dampened paper all aboat, 
a quietly-runniug steam engine of nine-horse power on one side, 
twenty-five inky men and boys variously employed, and the whole | 
brilliantly lighted up by jets of gas, numerons and flaring. On one 
side is a kind of desk or pulpit, with a table before it, and the 
whole separated from the rest of the apartment by a rail. In the 
pulpit, the night-clerk stands, counts and serves out the papers, 
with a nonchalant and graceful rapidity, that must be seen to be 
appreciated. The regular carriers were all served an hour age ; 
they have folded their papers and gone their several ways; and 
early risers, two miles off, have already read the news of the day. 
The later newsboys, now, keep dropping in, singly, or in squads of 
three or four, each with his money ready in his hand. Usually, no 
words pass between them and the clerk; he either knows how 
many papers they have come for, or they show him by exhibiting 
their money ; and in three seconds after his eye lights upon a newly- 
arrived dirty face, he has counted the requisite number of papers, 
counted the money for them, and thrown the papers in a heap into 
the bey’s arms, who'slings them over his shoulder and hurries off 
for his supply of Times and Heralds. Occasionally a woman comes 
in for a few papers, or a little girl, or a boy so small that he cannot 
see over the low rail in front of the clerk, and is obliged to an- 
nounce his presence and his desires by holding above It his little 
cash capital in his little black paw. In another part of the press- 
room, a dozen or fifteen boys are folding papers for the early mails, 
and folding them at the average rate of thirty a minute. A boy 
has folded sixty papers a minute in that press-room. Each paper 
has to be folded six times, and then laid evenly on the pile; and 
the velocity of movement required for the performance of such a 
minnte’s work, the reader can have no idea of till he sees it done, . 
As a feat, nothing known to the sporting world approaches it. The - 
huge presses, that shed six printed leaves at a stroke, are in deep 
vaults adjoining the press-room. They are motionless now, but the 
‘gas that has lighted them during their morning’s work still spurts 
out in flame all over them, and men with blue shirts and black 
faces are hoisting out the ‘forms’ that have stamped their story on 
thirty thousand sheets. The vaults are oily, inky, and warm. Let 
us ascend, 
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The day has dawned. As we approach the stairs that lead to the 
upper stories, we get a peep into a small, paved yard, where a 
group of pressmen, blue-overalled, ink-smeared, and pale, are wash- 
ing themselves and the ink-rollers ; and looking, in the dim light of 
the morning, like writhing devils. The stairs of the Tribune building 
are supposed to be the dirtiest in the world. By their assistance, 
however, we wind our upward way, past-the editorial rooms in the 
third story, which are locked, to the composing-room in the fourth, 
which are open, and in which the labor of transposing the news of 
the morning to the form of the weekly paper is in progress. Only 
two men are present, the foreman, Mr. Rooker, and one of his assist- 
ants. Neither of them wish to be spoken to, as their minds are 
occupied with a task that requires care; but we are at liberty to 
look around. 

The composing-room of the Tribune is, I believe, the most con- 
venient, complete, and agreeable one in the country. It is very 
spacious, nearly square, lighted by windows on two sides, and by 
sky-lights from above. It presents an ample expanse of type-fonts, 
gas-jets with large brown-paper shades above them, long tables 
covered with columns of bright, copper-faced type, either ‘dead’ 
or waiting its turn for publication; and whatever else appertains to 
the printing of a newspaper. Stuffed into corners and interstices 
are aprons and slippers in curious variety. Pasted on the walls, 
lamp-shades, and doors, we observe a number of printed notices, 
from the perusal of which, aided by an occasional word from the 
obliging foreman, we are enabled to penetrate the mystery, and 
comprehend the routine, of the place. 

Here, for example, near the middle of the apartment, are a row 
of hooks, labeled respectively, ‘Leaded Brevier ;’ ‘Solid Brevier;’ 
‘Minion;’ ‘ Proofs to revise ;’ ‘Oompositors’ Proofs—let no profane 
hand touch them except Smith’s;’ ‘Bogus minion—when there is 
no other copy to be given out, then take from this hook.’ Upon 
these hooks, the foreman hangs the ‘ copy’ as he receives it from 
below, and the men take it in turn, requiring no further direction 
as to the kind of type into which it is to be set. The ‘ bogus-min- 
ion’ hook contains matter not intended to be used; it is designed 
merely to keep the men constantly employed, so as to obviate the 
necessity of their making petty charges for lost time, and thus com. 
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plicating their accounts. Below the ‘bogus-hook,’ there appears 
this ‘Particular Notice:’ ‘This copy must be set, and the Takes 
emptied, with the same care as the rest.” From which we may in- 
fer, that a man is inclined to slight work that he knows to be use- 
less, eves though it be paid for at the usual price per thousand. 

Another printed paper lets us into another secret. Itis a list of the 

~compositors employed in the office, divided into four “ Phalanxes” of 
about ten men each, a highly advantageous arrangement, devised by 
Mr. Rooker. At night, when the copy begins to “slack up,” 
when the work of the night approaches completion, one phalanx is 
dismissed; then another; then another; then the last; and the 
phalanx which leaves first at night comes first in the morning, and 
so on, The men who left work at eleven o’clock at night must be 
again in the office at nine, to distribute type and set up news for the 
evening edition of the paper. The second phalanx begins work at 
two, the third at five; and at seven the whole company must be at 
their posts; for, at.seven, the business of the night begins in earnest. 
Printers will have their joke—as appears from this list. It is set in 
donble columns, and as the number of men happened to be an un- 
“even one, one name was obliged to occupy a line by itself, and it 
appears thus—“ Baker, (the teat-pig.)” 

The following notice deserves attention from the word with which 
it begins: ‘‘ Gentlemen desiring to wash and soak their distributing 
matter will please usé hereafter the metal galleys I had cast for the 
purpose, as it is ruinous to galleys having wooden sides to keep wet 
type in them locked up. Thos. N. Rooker.” It took the world an 
unknown number of thousand years to arrive at that word ‘GEN- 
TLEMEN.’ Indeed, the world has not arrived at it; but there it is, in 
the composing-room of the New York Tribune, legible to all visitors. 

Passing by other notices, such as “ Attend to the gas-meter on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, and to the clock on Monday morning,” 
we may spend a minute or two in looking over a long printed cata- 
logue, posted on the door, entitled, “‘ Tribune Directory. Oorr ected 
May 10, 1854. A list of Editors, Reporters, Publishers, Clerks, 
Cumpositors, Proo*-Readers, Pressinen, &c., employed on the New 
York Tribune.” : 

From this Directory one may learn that the Editor of the Tribuna 
is Horace Greeley, the Managing-Editor Charles A. Dana, the Asso- 
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ciate-Editors, James S. Pike, William H. Fry, George Ripley, George 
M. Snow, Bayard Taylor, F. J. Ottarson, William Newman, B. Brock 
-way, Solon Robinson, and Donald 0. Henderson. We perceive also 
that Mr. Ottarson is the City Editor, and that his assistants are in 
number fourteen. One of these keeps an eye on the Police, chron- 
icles arrests, walks the hospitals in search of dreadful accidents, and 
keeps the public advised of the state of-its health. Three report 
lectures and speeches. Another gathers items of intelligence in 
Jersey City, Newark, and parts adjacent. Others do the same in — 
Brooklyn and Williamsburgh. One gentleman devotes himself to 
the reporting of fires, and the movements of the military. Two 
examine and translate from the New York papers which are pub- 
lished in the German, French, Italian and Spanish languages. Then, 
there is a Law Reporter, a Police Court Reporter, and a Collector 
of Marine Intelligence. Proceeding down the formidable catalogue, 
we discover that the ‘Marine Bureaw’ (in common-with the Ass6- 
ciated Press) is under the charge of Commodore John T. Hall, who 
is assisted by twelve agents and reporters. Besides these, the Tri- 
bune has a special ‘Ship News Editor.’ The ‘Telegraphic Bureau’ 
(also in common with the Associated Press) employs one general 
agent and two subordinates, (one at Liverpool and one at Halifax,) 
and fifty reporters in various parts of the country. The number of 
regular and paid correspondents is thirty-eight—eighteen foreign, 
twenty home. The remuining force of the Tribune, as we are in- 
formed by the Directory, is, Thos. M‘Elrath, chief of the depart- 
ment of publication, assisted by eight clerks; Thos. N. Rooker, fore- 
man of the composing-room, with eight assistant-foremen (three by 
day, five by night), thirty-eight regular compositors, and twenty- 
five substitutes; George Hall, foreman of the press-room, with three 
assistants, sixteen feeders, twenty-five folders, three wrapper- writers, 
and three boys. Besides these, there are four proof-readers, and a 
number of miscellaneous individuals. It thus appears that the 
whole number of persons employed upon the paper is about two 
hundred and twenty, of whom about one hundred and thirty devote 
to it their whole time. The Directory further informs us that the 
proprietors of the establishment are sixteen in number—namely, 
seven editors, the publisher, four clerks, the foreman of the compos: 
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ing (oom, the foreman of the press-room, one compositor and one 
press-man. - . 

Except for a few hours on Saturday afternoon and Sunday morn- 
ing, the work of a daily paper never entirely ceases; but, at this 
hour of the day, between six and seven o'clock, it does nearly 
cease. The editors are still, it is to be hoped, asleep. The compos- 
itors have been in bed for two hours or more. The pressmen of 
the night are going home, and those of the day have not arrived. 
The carriers have gone their rounds. The youngest clerks have not 
yet appeared in the office. All but the slowest of the newsboys 
have got their supply of papers, and are making the streets and fers 
ries vocal, or vociferous, with their well-known names, There is a 
general lull; and while that lull continues, we shall lose nothing by 
going to breakfast. 

Part of which is the New York Tribune; and we may linger 
over it a little longer than usual this morning. 

Tt does not look like it, but it is a fact, as any one moderately en- 
dowed with arithmetic can easily ascertain, that one number of the 
Tribune, if it were printed in the form of a book; with liberal type 
and spacing, would make a duodecimo volume of four hundred 
pages—a volume, in fact, not-much less in magnitude than the one 
which the reader has, at this moment, the singular happiness of 
perusing. Each nuinber is the result of, at least, two hundred days’ 
work, or the work of two hundred men for one day; and it is sold 
(to carriers and newsboys) for one cent and a half. Lucifer matches, 
at forty-four cents for a hundred and forty-four boxes, are supposed, 
and justly, to be a miracle of cheapness. Pins are cheap, consider- 
ing; and so are steel] pens. But the cheapest thing yet realized un- 
der the sun is the New York.Tribune. , , 

The number for this moruing contains six hundred and forty-one 
separate articles—from two-line advertisements to two-column es- 
says—of which five hundred and ten are advertisements, the re- 
mainder, one hundred and thirty-one, belonging to the various ‘de- 
partments of reading matter. The reading matter, however, occu- 
pies about one half of the whole space—nearly four of the eight 
broad pages, nearly twenty-four of the forty-eight columns. The 
articles and paragraphs which must have been written for this num- 
ber, yesterday, ur very recently, in the office or at the editors’ resi« 
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dences, fill thirteen columns, equal to a hundred pages of foolscap, 
or eighty such pages as this. There are five columns of telegraphia 
intelligence, which is, perhaps, two columns above the average. 
There are twelve letters from ‘our own’ and voluntary correspond- 
ents, of which five are from foreign countries. There have been as 
niany as thirty letters in one number of the Tribune; there are sel- 
dom less than ten, : rie 

What has the Tribune of this morning to say to us? Let. us see, 

It is often asked, who reads advertisements? and the question is 
often inconsiderately answered, ‘Nobody.’ But, idle reader, if you 
were in search of a boarding-house this morning, these two columns 
of advertisements, headed ‘ Board and Roonis,’ would be read by you 
with the liveliest interest; and so, in other circtunstances, would 
those which reveal a hundred and fifty ‘ Wants,’ twenty-two places 
of amusement, twenty-seven new publications, forty-two schools, 
ind thirteen establishments where the best pianos in existence are 
made. If you had come into the possession of a fortune yesterday, 
this column of bank-dividend announcements would not be passed 
by with indifference. And if you were the middle-aged gentleman 
who advertises his desire to open a correspondence with a young 
lady (all communications post-paid and the strictest secresy ob- 
served), you might peruse with anxiety these seven advertisements 
of hair-dye, each of which is either infallible, unapproachable, or 
the acknowledged best And the eye of the ‘young lady’ who ad- 
dresses you a post-paid communication in reply, informing you 
where an interview may be had, would perhaps rest for a moment 
upon the description of the new Baby-Walker, with some compla- 
cency. If the negotiation were successful, it were difficult to say 
what coluinn of advertisements would nod, in its turn, become of 
the highest interest to one or the other, or both of you. In truth, 
every one reads the advertisements which concern thein. 

The wonders of the telegraph are not novel, and, therefore, they 
seem wonderful no longer. We glance up and down the columna 
of telegraphic iatelligence, and read without the slightest emotion, 
dispatches froin Michigan, Halifax, Washington, Baltimore, Cincin- 
nati, Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, New Orleans, and a dozen places 
nearer the city, some of which give us news of events that had not 
oy urred when we went to bed last night. The telegraphic news of 
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this morning has run along four thousand seven hundred and fifty 
miles of wire, and its transmission, at the published rates, must have 
cost between two and three hundred dollars. On one occasion, re- 
cently, the steamer arrived at Halifax at half-past eleven in the eve- 
ning, and tke substance of her news was contained in the New York 
papers the next morning, and probably in the papers of New Or- 
leans. A debate which concludes in Washington at midnight, is read 
in Fiftieth street, New York, six hours after. But. these are stale 
marvels, and they are received by us entirely as a matter of course, 

The City department of the paper, conducted with uncommon 
efficiency by Mr. Ottarson, gives us this morning, in sufficient detail, 
the proceedings of a ‘ Demonstration’ at Tammany Hall—of a meet- 
ing of the Bible Union—a session of the committee investigating 
the affairs of Columbia college—a meeting to devise measures for 
the improvement of the colored population—a temperance ‘ Demon- 
stration’—a session of the Board of Aldermen—a meeting of the 
commissioners of emigration—and one of the commissioners of ex- 
cise. A trial for murder is reported; the particulars of seven fires 
are stated ; the performance of the opera is noticed; the progress of 
the ‘State Fair’ is chronicled, and there are thirteen ‘ city items.’ 
And what is most surprising is, that seven-tenths of the city mat- 
ter must have been prepared in the evening, for most of the events 
narrated did not occur till after dark. 

The Law Intelligence includes brief notices of the transactions of 
five courts. The Commercial Intelligence gives minute informa- 
tion respecting the demand for, the supply of, the price, and the re- 
cent sales, of twenty-one leading articles of trade. The Marine 
Journal takes note of the sailing and arrival of two hundred and 
seven vessels, with the name of the captain, owners and consign- 
ees. This is, in truth, the most astonishing department of a daily 
paper. Arranged under the heads of * Cleared,” “ Arrived,” “ Dis- 
asters,” “To mariners,” “Spoken,” ‘ Whalers,” ‘Foreign Ports,” 
“ Domestic Ports,” ‘* Passengers sailed,” ‘‘ Passengers arrived,” it 
presents daily a mass and a variety of facts, which do not astound 
us, only because we see the wonder daily repeated. Nor is the 
shipping intelligence a mere catalogue of names, places and figures, 
Witness these sentences cut almost at random from the dense col 
pivus of sinall type in which the affairs of the sea are printed: 
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“Bark Gen. Jones, (of Boston.) Hodgden, London 47 days, chalk to E.S 
Belknap & Sons. Aug. 14, lat. 50° 11’, lon. 9° 20’, spoke ship Merensa, of Bos- 
ton, 19 days frown Eastport for London. Aug. 19, signalized a ship showing 
Nos. 55, 31, steering H. Aug. 20, signalized ship Isaac Allerton, of New York. 
Sept. 1, spoke Br. Emerald, and supplied her with some provisions. Sept. 13, 
lat. 43° 36’, lon. 49° 54’, passed a number of empty barrels and broken pieces of 
oars. Sept. 13, lat 43°, long 50° 40’, while lying to ina gale, passed a vessel’s 
spars and broken pieces of bulwarks, painted black and white; supposed the 
spars to be a ship’s topmasts. Sept. 19, lat. 41° 14’, lon 56°, signalized a bark 
showing a red signal with a white spot in center.” 

As no one not interested in marine affairs ever bestows a glance 
upon this part of his daily paper, these condensed tragedies of the 
sea will be novel to the general reader. To compile the ship-news 
of this single morning, the log-buoks of twenty-seven vessels must 
have been-examined, and information obtained by letter, telegraph, 
or exchange papers, from ninety-three sea-port towns, of whivh thir- 
ty-one are in foreign countries. Copied here, it would fil! thirty-five 
pages, and every line of it was procured yesterday. 

The money article of the Tribune, to those who have any money, 
is highly interesting. It chronicles, to-day, the sales of stocks, the 
price of exchange and freight, the arrivals and departures of gold, 
the condition of the sub-treasury, the state of the coal-trade and 
other mining interests, and ends with gossip and argument about 
the Schuyler frauds. There is a vast amount of labor condensed 
in the two columns which the money article usually occupies. 

The Tribune, from the beginning of its career, has kept a vigilant 
eye upon passing literature. Its judgments have great weight with 
the reading public. They are always pronounced with, at least, an 
air of deliberation. They are always able, generally just, occasion- 
ally cruel, more frequently too kind. In this department, taking 
into account the quantity of information given—both of home and 
foreign literature, of books published and of books to be published 
—and the talent and knowledge displayed in its notices and reviews, 
the superiority of the Tribune to any existing daily paper is simply 
undeniable. Articles occasionally appear in the London journals, 
written after every other paper has expressed its judgment, written 
at ample leisure and by men pre-eminent in the one branch of let- 
ters to which the reviewed book belongs, which are superior tw the 
reviews of the Tribune. It is the literary department of the papery 
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for which superiority is here asserted. To-day, it happens, that the 
paper contains nothing literary. In a daily paper, news has the 
precedence of everything, and a review of an epic greater than 
Paradise Lost might be crowded out by the report of an election 
brawl in the Sixth Ward. Thus, a poor author is often kept in trem- 
bling suspense for days, or even weeks, waiting for the review 
which he erroneously thinks will make or mar him. 

Like People, like Priest, says the old maxim; which we may 
amend by saying, Like Editor, like Correspondent. From these 
‘Letters from the People,’ we infer, that when a man has something 
to say to the public, of a reformatory or humanitary nature, he is 
prone to indite an epistle ‘to the Editor of the New York Tribune,’ 
who, on his part, in tenderness to the public, is exceedingly prone 
to consign it to the basket of oblivion. A good many of these let- 
ters, however, escape into print—to-day, four, on some days a dozen, 
The London letters of the Tribune are written in London, the Paris 
letters in Paris, the Timbuctoo letters in Timbuctoo. This is strange, 
but true. 

{In its editorial department, the Tribune has two advantages over 
most of its contemporaries. In the first place, it has an object of 
attack, the slave power; and secondly, by a long course of warfare, 
it has won the conceded privilege of being sincere. Any one who 
has had to do with the press, is aware, that articles in newspapers 
are of two kinds, namely, those which are written for a purpose 
not avowed, and those which are written spontaneously, from the 
impulse and convictions of the writer’s own mind. And any one 
who has written articles of both descriptions is aware, further, that a 
man who is writing with perfect sincerity, writing with a pure de- 
sire to move, interest, or convince, writes better, than when the 
necessities of his vocation compel him to grind the awe for a party, 
or an individual. There is more or less of axe-grinding done in 
every newspaper office in the world; and a perfectly independent 
newspaper never existed. Take, for exatnple, the London Times, 
which is claimed to be the most incorruptible of journals. The 
writers for the Times are trammeled, first, by the immense position 
of the paper, which give to its leading articles a possible influence 
upon the affairs of the world. The aim of the writer is to express, 
not himse'f, but Exeranp; as the Times is, in other countries, the 
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recognized voice of the British Empire; and it is this which ren 
ders much of the writing in the Times as safe, as vague, and as 
pointless, as a diplomatist’s dispatch. The Times is further tram 
meled by the business necessity of keeping on terms with those 
who have it in their power to give and withhold important intelli. 
gence. And, still further, by the fact, that general England, whom 
it addresses, is not up to the liberality of the age—in which the 
leading minds alone fully participate. Thus, it happens, that the 
articles in a paper like The Leader, which reaches only the liberal 
class, are often more pointed, more vigorous, more interesting, than 
those of the Times, though the resources of the Leader are extremely 
limited, and the Times can have its pick of the wit, talent, and learn- 
ing of the empire. When aman writes with perfect freedom, then, 
and only then, he writes his dest. Without claiming for the Tri- 
bune a perfect innocence of axe-grinding, it may with truth be said, 
that the power of its leading editorial articles is vastly increased by 
the fact, that those who write them, do so with as near an approack 
to perfect freedom, 7. ¢. sincerity, as the nature of newspaper-writ- - 
ing, at present, admits of. What it gains, too, in spirit and interest 
by having the preposterous inaptitude of the Southern press to rid- 
icule, and the horrors of Southern brutality to denounce, is suff: 
ciently known. 

But it is time we returned to the office. It is ten o’clock in the 
morning. The clerks in the office are at their posts, receiving ad- 
vertisements, recording them, entering the names of new subserib- 
ers received by the morning’s mail, of which on some mornings of 
the year there are hundreds. It is a busy scene. 

Up the dismal stairs to a dingy door in the third story, upon 
which we read, ‘S Editorial Rooms of the New York Tribune. H. 
Greeley.” We ought not to be allowed to enter, but we are, and 
we do; no one hinders us, or even notices our entrance. First, a 
narrow passage, with two small rooms on the left, whence, later in 
the day, the rapid hum of proof-reading issues unceasingly, one man 
reading the ‘copy’ aloud, another having his eyes fixed upon the slip 
of proof. One may insert his visage into the square aperture in the 
doors of these minute apartments, and gaze upon the performance 
with persistent impertinence ; but the proof-reading goes on, like a 
machine. At this hour, however, these rooms contain no one. A 
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few steps, and the principal Editorial Room is before us. It is a 
long, narrow apartment, with desks for the principal editors along 
the sides, with shelves well-loaded with books and manuscripts, a 
great heap of exchange papers in the midst, and a file of the Tri- 
bune on a broad desk, slanting from the wall. Everything is in 
real order, but apparent confusion, and the whole is ‘ blended in a 
common element of dust.’ Nothing particular appears to be going 
on. Two or three gentlemen are looking over the papers; but the 
desks are all vacant, and each has upon its lid a pile of letters and 
papers awaiting the arrival of him to whose department they be- 
long. One desk presents an array of new publications that might 
well appal the most industrious critic—twenty-four new books, 
seven magazines, nine pamphlets, and two new papers, all expect- 
ing a ‘first-rate notice.’ At the right, we observe another and 
smaller room, with a green carpet, two desks, a sofa, and a large 
book-case, filled with books of reference. This is the sanctum sanc- 
torum. The desk near the window, that looks out upon the green 
Park, the white City Hallin the midst thereof, and the lines of 
moving life that bound the same, is the desk of the Editor-in-Chief, 
It presents confusion merely.. The shelves are heaped with mann- 
scripts, books, and pamphlets; its lid is covered with clippings from 
newspapers, each containing something supposed by the assiduous 
exchange-reader to be of special interest to the Editor; and over 
all, on the highest shelf, near the ceiling, stands a large bronze bust 
of Henry Clay, wearing a crown of dust. The other desk, near the 
door, belongs to the second in command. It is in perfect order. 
A heap of foreign letters, covered with stamps and post-marks, 
awaits his coming. The row of huge, musty volumes along the 
floor against one of the wulls of the room, is a complete file of the 
Tribune, with some odd volumes of the New Yorker and Log 
Cavin. 

An hour later. One by one the editors arrive. Solon Robinson, 
looking, with his flowing white beard and healthy countenance, like 
a good-humored Prophet Isaiah, or a High Priest in undress, has 
dropped into his corner, and is compiling, from letters and newspa- 
pers, a column of paragraphs touching the effect of the drouth 
upon the potato crop. Bayard Taylor is reading a paper in the 
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brouze with which it darkened on the banks of the White Nile, as 
well asthe Japanning which his last excursion gave it. Pale, den- 
cate-featured, with a curling beard and subdued moustache, slight 
in figure, and dressed with care, he has as little the aspect of an ad. 
venturous traveler, and as much the air of a nice young gentleman, 
as can be imagined. He may read in peace, for he is not now one 
of the ‘hack-horses’ of the daily press. ~The tall, pale, intense- 
looking gentleman who is slowly pacing the carpet of the inner 
sanctum is Mr. William H Fry, the composer of Leonora. At this 
moment he is thinking out thunder for te morrow’s Tribune. —Wil- 
liam Henry Fry is one of the noblest fellows alive—a hater of 
meanness and wrong, a lover of man and right, with a power of 
expression equal to the intensity of his hate and the enthusiasm of 
his love. There is more merit in his little finger than in a whole 
mass-meeting of Douglass-senators ; and from any but a grog-ruled 
city he would have been sent to Congress long ago; but perhaps, 
as Othello remarks, ‘it is better as it is.’ Mr. Ripley, who came in 
a few minutes ago, and sat down before that marshaled array of 
books and magazines, might be described in the language of Mr. 
Weller the elder, as ‘a stout gentleman of eight and forty.’ He is 
in for along day’s work apparently, and has taken off his coat. 
Luckily for authors, Mr. Ripley is a gentleman of sound digestion 
and indomitable good humor, who enjoys life and helps others en- 
joy it, and believes that anger and hatred are seldom proper, and 
never ‘pay.’ He examines each book, we observe, with care. 
Without ever being in a hnrry, he gets through an amazing quan- 
tity of work; and all he does shows the touch and finish of the 
practical hand. Mr. Dana enters with a quick, decided step, goes 
straight to his desk in the green-carpeted sanctum sanctorum, and 
is soon lost in the perusal of ‘ Karl Marx,’ or ‘ An American Wo- 
man in Paris.’ In figure, face, and flowing beard, he looks enough 
like Louis Kossuth to be his cousin, if not his brother. Mr. Dana, 
as befits his place, is a gentleman of peremptory habits. It is his 
office to decide ; and, as he is called upon to perfrm the act of de- 
cision a hundred times a day, he has acquired tue power both of 
deciding with despatch and of announcing his decision with civil 
brevity, If you desire a plain answer to a plain question, Charles 
A. Dana is the gentleman who can accommodate you. He is an 
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able and, in description, a realest writer; a good speaker ; fond 
and proud of his profession; indefatigable in the discharge of its 
duties; when out of harness, agreeable as a companion; in harness, 
aman not to be interrupted. Mr. Ottarson, the city editor, has not 
yet made h’s appearance; he did not leave the office last night till 
three hours after midnight. Before he left, however, he prepared 
a list of things to be reported and described to-day, writing oppo- 
site each expected occurrence the name of the man whom he wished 
to attend to it. The reporters come to the office in the morning, 
and from this list ascertain what special duty is expected of them.. 
Mr. Ottarson rose from the ranks. He has been everything in a 
newspaper office, from devil to editor. He is one of the busiest of 
men, and fills the most difficult post in the establishment with great 
ability. That elegant and rather distingué gentleman with. the 
small, black, Albert moastache, who is writing at the desk over 
there in the corner, is the commercial editor, the writer of the 
money article—Mr George M. Snow. We should have taken him 
for anything but a cominercial gentlemen. Mr. Pike, the ‘J. 8. P.’ 
of former Washington correspondence, now a writer on political 
subjects, is not present; nor are other members of the corps. 
Between twelve and one, Mr. Greeley comes in, with his pockets 
full of. papers, and a bundle under his arm. His first act is to dis- 
patch his special aid-de-sanctum on various errands, such as to de- 
liver notes, letters aud messages, to procure seeds or implements 
for the farm, et cetera. Then, perhaps, he will comment on the 
morning’s paper, dwelling with pertinacious emphasis upon its de- 
fects, hard to be convinced that an alleged fault was unavoidable. 
After two or three amusing colloquies of this nature, he makes 
his way to the sanctum, where, usually, several people are waiting 
to see him. He takes his seat at his desk and begins to examine 
the heap of notes, letters, newspapers and clippings, with which it 
is covered, while one after another of his visitors states his busi- 
ness. One is an exile who wants advice, or a loan, or an advertise- 
ment inserted gratis; he does not get the loan, for Mr. Greeley 
long ago shut down the door upon miscellaneous borrowers and 
beggers. Another visitor has an invention which he wishes par- 
agraphed into celebrity. Another is one of the lecture-committee 


of a country Lyceum, and wants our editor to ‘come out and give 
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us a lecture this winter... Another eae country clergyman who has 
called to say how much he likes the semi-weekly Tribune, and to 
gratify his curiosity by speaking with the editor face to face. Grad- 
ually the throng diminishes and the pile of papers is reduced. By 
three or four o’clock, this preliminary botheration is disposed of, 
and Mr. Greeley goes to dinner. 

Meanwhile, all the departments of the establishment have beer 
in a state of activity. It is Thursday, the day of the Weekly Tri 
bune, the inside of which began to be printed at seven in the morn- 
ing. Before the day closes, the whole edition, one hundred and 
sixteen thousand, forty-eight cart-loads, will have been printed, 
folded, wrapped, bundled, bagged, and carried to the post-office. — 
The press-room on Thursdays does its utmost, and presents a scene 
of bustle and movement ‘easier imagined than described.’ No 
small amount of work, too, is done in the office of publication. 
To-day, as we ascertain, two hundred and thirteen business letters 
were received, containing, among other things. less interesting, 
eleven hundred and seventy-two dollars, and four hundred and ten 
new or renewed subscriptions, each of which has been recorded 
and placed upon the wrapper-writer’s books. The largest sum 
ever received by one mail was eighteen hundred dollars. The 
weekly expenditures of the concern average about six thousand 
two hundred dollars, of which sum four thonsand is for paper. 
During the six dull months of the year, the receipts and expendi. 
tures are about equal; in the active months the receipts exceed 
the expenditures. 

Tt is nine o’clock in the evening. Gas has resumed. The clank 
of the press has ceased, and -the basement is dimly lighted. The 
clerks, who have been so busy all day, have gone home, and the 
night-clerk, whom we saw this morning in his press-room pulpit, is 
now behind the counter of the office receiving advertisements, 
Night-work agrees with him, apparently, for he is robust, ruddy 
and smiling. Aloft in the composing room, thirty-eight men are 
setting type, silently and fast. No sound is heard but the click of 
the type, or the voice, now and then, of a foreman, or the noise of 
of the copy-box rattling up the wooden pipe from the editor’s room 
below, or a muffled grunt from the tin tube by which the different 
rooms hold converge with one another, or the bell which calls for 
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the application of an ear to the mouth of that tube. The place is 
warm, close, light, and still. Whether it is necessarily detrimental 
to a compositor’s health to work from eight to ten hours every night 
in such an atmosphere, in such a light, is still, it appears, a ques- 
tion. Mr. Greeley thinks it is not. The compositors think it is, 
and seldom feel able to work more than four nights a week, filling 
their places on the other nights from the list of substitutes, or in 
printer’s language ‘subs.’ Compositors say, that sleep in the day 
time is a very different thing from sleep at night, particularly in 
summer, when to create an artificial night is to exclude the needful 
air. They say that they never get perfectly used to the reversion 
of nature’s order; .and often, after a night of drowsiness so extreme 
that they would give the world if they could sink down upon the 
floor and sleep, they go to bed at length, and find that offended 
Morpheus has taken his flight, and left their eye-lids glued to their 
brows; and they cannot close them before the inexorable hour ar- 
rives that summons them to work again In the middle of the 
room the principal night-foreman is already ‘making up’ the out- 
side forms of to-:morrow’s paper, four in number, each a section of 
a cylinder, with rims of polished iron, and type of copper face. It 
is slow work, and a moment’s inattention might produce results 
more ridiculous than cross-readings. 

The editorial rooms, too, have become intense. Seven desks are 
occupied with silent writers, most of them in the Tribune uniform— 
shirt-sleeves and moustache. The night-reader is looking over the 
papers last arrived, with scissors ready for any paragraph of news 
that catches his eye. An editor occasionally goes to the copy-box, 
places in it a page or two of the article he is writing, and rings the 
bell; the box slides up to the composing-room, and the pages are in 
type and corrected before the article is finished. Such articles are 
those which are prompted by the event of the hour; others are 
more deliberately written; some are weeks in preparation; and of 
some thie keel is laid months before they are launched upon the pub- 
lic mind. The Editor-in-Chief is at bis desk writing in a singular 
attitude, the dusk on a level with his nose, and the writer sitting 
bolt upright. He writes rapidly, with scarcely a pause for thought, 
and not once in a page makes an erasure. The foolscap leaves fly 
from under his pen at the rate of one in fifteen minutes. He does 
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most of the thinking before he begins to write, and produces matter 
about as fast as a swift copyist can copy. Yet he leaves nothing for 
the compositor to guess at, and if he makes an alteration in the proof, 
he is careful to do it in such a way that the printer loses no time in 
‘overrunning;’ that is, he inserts as many words as he erases. Not 
unfrequently he bounds up into the composing-room, and makes a 
correction or adds a sentence with his own hand. He is not patient 
under the infliction of an error; and he expects men to understand 
his wishes by intuition; and when they do not, but interpret his 
half-expressed orders in a way exactly contrary to his intention, a 
scene is likely to ensue. 

And so they write and read in the editorial rooms of the Tribune 
for some hours. Occasionally-a City Reporter comes in with his 
budget of intelligence, or his short-hand notes, and sits down at a 
desk to arrange or write them out. Telegraphic messages arrive 
from the agent of the Associated Press, or from ‘our own corre- 
spondent.’ Mr. Dana glances over therm, sends them aloft, and, if 
they are important, indites a paragraph calling attention to the fact. 
That omnipresent creature, the down-town apple-woman, whom no 
labyrinth puzzles, no extent of stairs fatigues, no presence overawes, 
enters, and thrusts her basket in deliberate succession under each 
editorial nose. Some of the corps, deep in the affairs of the nation, 
pause in their writing, gaze at the woman in utter abstraction, slow- 
ly come to a sense of her errand, shake their heads, and resume 
their work. Others hurriedly buy an apple, and taking one prodig- 
ious bite, lay it aside and forget it. A band of music is heard in 
the street; it is a target-excursion returning late from Hoboken; it 
passes the office and gives it three cheers; the city men go to the win- 
dows; the rest write on unconscious of the honor that has been 
done them; the Tribune returns the salute by a paragraph. 

Midnight. The strain is off. Mr. Greeley finished his work about 
eleven, chatted a while with Mr. Dana, and went home. Mr. Dana 
has received from the foreman the list of the articles in type, the 
articles now in hand, and the articles expected; he has designated 
those which must go in; those which it is highly desirable should 
go in, and those which will ‘keep.’ He has also marked the order 
in which the articles are to appear; and, having performed this last 
duty, he returns the list to the compositor, puts on his coat and de- 
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parts. Mr. Fry is on the last page of his critique of this evening’s 
Grisi, which he executes with steam-engine rapidity, and sends up 
without reading. He lingers awhile, and then strolls off up town. 
Mr. Ottarson is still busy, as reporters continually arrive with items 
ot news, which he hastily examines, and consigns either to the bas- 
ket under his desk, or to the copy-box. The first phalanx of com- 
p“sitors is dismissed, and they come thundering down the dark stairs, 
putting on their coats as they descend. The foreman is absorbed in 
making up the inside forms, as he has just sent those of the outside 
below, and the distant clanking of the press announces that they 
have begun to be printed. We descend, and find the sheets coming 
off the press at the rate of a hundred and sixty a minute. The en- 
gine-man is commodiously seated on an inverted basket, under a 
gas-jet, reading the outside of the morning’s paper, and the chief of 
the press-room is scanning a sheet to see if the impression is perfect. 
The gigantic press has six mouths, and six men are feeding him with 
white paper, slipping in the sheets with the easy knack acquired by 
long practice. It looks a simple matter, this ‘feeding ;’ but if a new 
hand were to attempt it, the iron maw of the monster would be 
instantly choked, and his whole system disarranged. For he is as 
delicate as he is strong; the little finger of a child can start and 
stop him, moderate his pace, or quicken it to the snapping of his 
sinews. : 

. Three o’clock in the morning Mr. Uttarson is in trouble. The 
outside of the paper is printed, the inside torms are ready to be low- 
ered away to the basement, and the press-men are impatiently wait- 
ing the signal to receive it. The pulpit of the night clerk is ready 
for his reception, the spacious folding- table is cleared, and two car- 
riers have already arrived. All the compositors except the last 
phalanx have gone home; and they have corrected the last proof, 
and desire nothing so much as to be allowed to depart. But an 
English steamer is overdue, and a telegraphic dispatch from the 
agent of the Associated Press at Sandy Hook, who has been all night 
in his yacht cruising for the news, is anxiously expected. It does 
not come. The steamer (as we afterwards ascertain) has arrived, 
but the captain churlishly refused to throw. on board the yacht the 
customary newspaper. Mr, Ottarson fancies he hears a gun, A 
mowent after he is positive he hears another. He has five men of 
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his corps within call, and he sends them flying! One goes to the 
Astor [louse to see if they have heard of the steamer’s arrival; an- 
other to the offices of the Times and Herald, on the same errand 5 
others to Jersey City, to be ready in case the steamer reaches her 
wharf in time. It is ascertained, about half-past three, that the 
steamer is coming up the bay, and that her news cannot possibly be 
procured before five; and so, Mr. Ottarson, having first ascertained 
that the other morning papers have given up the hope of the news 
for their first editions, goes to press in despair, and home in ili humer, 
In a few minutes, the forms are lowered to the basement, wheeled 
to the side of the press, and hoisted to their places on the press by 
a crank, The feeders take their stands, the foreman causes the 
press to make one revolution, examines a sheet, pronounces it all 
right, sets the press in motion at a rattling rate, and nothing remains 
to be done except to print off thirty thousand copies and distribute 
them. 

The last scene of all is a busy one indeed. The press-room is all 
alive with carriers, news-men and folding-boys, each of whom is in 
a fever of hurry. Four or five boys are carrying the papers in back- 
ioads from the press to the clerk, and to the mailing tables. The 
carriers receive their papers in the order of the comparative dis- 
tance of their districts from the office. No money passes between 
then and the clerk. They come to the office every afternoon, ex- 
amine the book of subscribers, note the changes ordered in their 
respective routes, pay for the number of papers they will require on 
the following inorning, and receive a ticket entitling them to receive 
the designated number. The number of papers distributed by one 
carrier varies from two hundred and fifty to five hundred. Some 
of the carriers, however, are assisted by boys As a carrier gains 

_a weekly profit of three cents on each subscriber, one who delivers 
five hundred papers has an income of fifteen dollars a week; and it 
is well earned. Most of the small news-men in town, country, and 
railroad-car, are supplied with their papers by a wholesale firm, who 
deliver them at a slight increase of price over the first cost. The 
firm alluded to purchases from four to five thousand copies of the 
Tribune every morning. 

By five o’clock, usually, the morning edition has been printed - 
oif, the carriers supplied, the early mail dispatched, and the bundles 
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for adjacent towns made up. Again there is a lull in the activity 
of the Tribune building, and, sleepily, we bend our steps homeward, 


There is something extremely pleasing in the spectacle afforded 
by a large number of strong men co-operating in cheerful activicy, 
by which they at once secure their own career, and render an im- 
portant service to the public. Such a spectacle the Tribune build- 
ing presents. At present men show to best advantage when they 
are at work; we have not yet learned to sport with grace and un- 
mixed benefit; and still further are we from that stage of develop- 
ment where work and play become one. But the Tribune building 
is a very cheerful place. No one is oppressed or degraded; and, 
by the minute subdivision of labor in all departments, there is sel- 
dom any oceasion for hurry or excessive exertion. The distinctions 
which there exist between one wan and another, are not artificial, 
but natural and necessary ; foreman and editor, office-boy and head 
clerk, if they converse together at all, converse as friends and 
equals; and the posts of honor ave posts of honor, only because they 
are posts of difficulty. In a word, the republicanism of the Con- 
tinent has come to a focus at the corner of Nassau and Spruce- 
streets. There it has its nearest approach to practical realization; 
thence proceeds its strongest expression, 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
HORACE GREELEY IN A FRENCH PRISON. 


Voyage to Europe—Visit to the exhibition—At the tomb of Napoleon—Two days in the 
debtors’ prison—In London again—Comments of the editor on men and things. 


In the year 1855, which was that of the first Paris Exhibition, 
Mr. Greeley again enjoyed a few weeks’ holiday in Europe. The 
voyage, however, was anything but enjoyment. ‘“ [have expressed,” 
he says, ‘my own opinion of the sea and its behavior before, and 
do not care to reiterate it. I suffered far less intensely this time, 
and gratefully acknowledge the kind Providence which preserved 
us from the perils and afflictions by which others have been visited 
But to me ‘a life on the ocean wave’ is still surcharged with misery, 
and a steamship on rocking billows the most intolerable prison 
wherewith man’s follies or sins are visited. I think I could just 
endure the compound stench of grease and steam which ‘ ascend- 
eth for ever and ever’ on board these fire-ships; I might even bear 
the addition to my agonies which the damp, chilly breeze (when it 
happens not to be a gale) never fails to induce; I might come in 
time to grapple with and throttle the demon Sea-sickness, remorse- 
less as he is; but when to these are added the fumes arising from 
the incessant cookery required for three or four hundred human 
beings, all huddled within a space two hundred feet long by some 
twenty-five wide, I am compelled to surrender. There certainly 
can be fabricated nowhere else on earth a jumble of smells so in- 
tolerably nauseous and sickening.” 

In his first letter to the Tribune, from which the above is taken, 
he gives some particulars of the voyage which are interesting : — 
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“The day opens at this season about sunrise with a concert of 
scrubbing implements on the decks, and the first passengers who 
rise find the sailors still intent on the purifying process. Occasion- 
ally brass hand seilings, &c., are rubbed, and no pains spared gen- 
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erally to keep the vessel as clean as possible. One by one, the 
passengers stumble up from their state-rooms, and gather fot 
warmth around the great smoke-pipe amidships, or begin walk- 
ing back and forth the hurricane or quarter-deck. When the 
wind is very high, or the spray particularly searching, this is 
abandoned for one or both of the open passages on the main deck, 
on either side of the dining-room; when the rain pours fiercely, all 
out-door walking is forborne, or only prosecuted by the stubborn 
under the protection of an umbrella. A loud bell at eight sum- 
mons the sluggish to prepare for breakfast, which is served half an 
hour later; from one third to two thirds of the passengers, accord- 
‘ng to the state of the weather and the waves, entering an appear- 
ance at the breakfast-table. Some of the residue are served in 
their berths; some have a plate on deck; other some are too sick 
to eat at all. 

“From breakfast, the active adjourn to the decks, there to resume 
the monotonous tramp, tramp, or gather in knots around the great 
chimney, where heat is ever abundant; many go forward to smoke, 
and some, alas! smoke without going forward, to the aggravated 
discomposure of uneasy stomachs; for the sick are crouching in 
corners, or lounging on settees, or propped up by the railing in 
front of cushions, or trying to walk by the help of a friendly arm, 
or attempting any other dodge which promises alleviation, if not 
temporary oblivion, of their woes. A few try to read; still fewer 
to write; but neither of these employments can be recommended 
to the sick, and they do not seem to recommend themselves very 
strongly to the great body of the well. As soon as the tables are 
partly cleared, some of the more inveterate card-players recom- 
mence their various games; two or three pairs sit down to chess, 
drafts, or backgammon. Noon brings luncheon, which accommo- 
dates a class who do not rise in season‘for breakfast; four o’clock 
summons to dinner, over which the comfortable manage to kill an 
hour or more, not ineffectively ; next follows the more general par- 
ade and promenade on the upper deck, which the quality now con- 
gescend to honor by their patronage and co-operation; and at half 
past seven the bell sounds for tea, and thus the evening is fairly 
begun. 

Tea being speedily despatched and the tables cleared, a goodly 
company gather in the dining-saloon, and sit down to cheerful 
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conversation, to the various sedentary games, to reading, &c. The 
number of whist-players is very much larger than by day, for the 
salt spray and damp night-windsgen decks are neither pleasant 
nor wholesome. Thus acquaintances are formed or ripened, sym- 
pathies developed, and day after day sees the ice which had sepa- 
rated the company of recent strangers gradually dissolving and dis- 
appearing. By nine o’clock the more hardy or reckless begin to 
order supper, — usually a Welsh rabbit (melted cheese on toasted 
bread), eggs, and toast, a grilled fowl, pickled salmon, or something 
of the kind. Lest such a refection late at night might over-tax 
the stomach, it is usual: to wash it down with a tumbler of hot 
whiskey punch, a glass of cherry bounce, brandy and water, a 
tumbler or two of champagne, a bottle of ale, or something of the 
sort. I was a little surprised to see delicate ladies, who had clung 
to their berths through the first two or three days of the voyage, 
soon after take their places at the evening table and partake freely 
of the edibles and potables above named. When they appeared 
next day, — which was not till long after breakfast had vanished, 
—TI inquired anxiously the state of their health respectively, and 
was assured that it had been sensibly improved by the rabbits 
and punches aforesaid. On the third morning of my inquiries, 
however, I was informed by a candid male friend, who had freely 
indulged with the rest, that he had not slept well-the last night; 
‘The rabbit kicked me,’ was his way of stating the fact and hint- 
ing the cause. Others were not all so candid; but suppers and 
grog were not half so popular toward the end of the voyage as 
they were at the beginning.” 


SUNDAY AT SEA. 


“T liked to hear the bell ring for worship on Sunday morning, and 
all the seamen not on duty thereupon march in, in their clean, 
smart blue jackets, prayer-beok in hand, and take their seats in 
the dining-saloon. Soon the passengers also were assembled, and 
the captain read appropriately the morning service of the Church 
of England, a majority of the assemblage uniting in the responsese 
audibly, and nearly all, I presume, in spirit. Then a Presbyterian 
clergyman, who was one of the passengers, preached an off-hand 
sermon with great energy and zeal, commencing and closing with 
prayer. I think a liturgy never commends itself more forcibly 
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than on such occasions as this; and I would suggest that each de- 
nomination should provide itself with complete forms of worship, 
with a view to their use by gatherings of lay members when no 
clergyman or other extempore leader of worship may be present. 

“Thenext evening we were favored with a discourse by (I should 
rather say through) a lady passenger, somewhat famous among 
Spiritualists as a ‘medium’ for this sort of communications. I 
feel much obliged to her for so readily and freely enabling us to lis- 
ten to this sort of teaching; but my gratitude by no means extends 
to the ‘ spirits,’ who gave us a poor, rambling, incoherent discourse, 
which seemed to me but a dilution of some of the poorest plati- 
tudes of Jackson Davis, —a weak sherry-cobbler, compounded 
from ‘ The Vestiges of Creation,’ ‘Nature’s Divine Revelations,’ and 
the most rarefied yet non-luminous fog of modern Pantheism. 
Withal, the manner was that of our very worst Fourth-of-July 
orators, — which I do intensely abominate, — and the diction full 
of forty-eight-pounders mounted on very rickety pig-pens. I am 
sure the lady would have done much better if she had exorcised 
the spirits, and just given us 4 discourse in her own natural man- 
ner, and out of her ewn head. If she ever consents to speak again, 
I hope she will profit by this suggestion.” ; 


MR, GREELEY IS SHAVED, 


“T got one extra glimpse of sea-life by reason of the lack of a 
barber on the Asia in common with all the Cunarders. Unschooled 
in the art tonsorial, I had gone unshaved more than a week, and 
met the remonstrances of friends with a simple averment that what 
they urged was impossible. In this I was at length overheard by 
a seaman on deck, who interpleaded that if I would follow him I 
should be speedily and satisfactorily rendered beardless. I could 
hardly back out; so I followed him into the ship’s forecastle, took 
my seat on a rough bench without a back, whereupon a rougher 
tar, with an instrument which he seems to have mistaken for a 
razor, performed the operation required, and pocketed a quarter 
therefor without grumbling. I did not offer him more, for my face 
was smarting at the time; but the sights and smells of that fore- 
castle were richly worth a dollar. When we consider that there, 
in a space not cubically larger than two average prison-cells, some 
thirty or forty men live and sleep, without a crevice for ventilation, 
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and in a reek of foul effluvia so dense as to defy description, how 
can we wonder that sailors often act like beasts on shore if they 
are forced to live so like beasts on water? Ah, Messrs. Merchant 
Princes of New York! before you waste one more dollar on at- 
tempts to improve the moral and religious condition of seamen, be 
entreated to secure them a chance to breathe pure air on board 
your own vessels, — to sleep at least as healthfully and decently as 
your hogs! Until you do this, preaching to them, scattering tracts 
and Bibles among them, and even building sailors’ homes for them 
on land, — though all excellent in their time and place, — will be 
just so much cash and effort thrown away.” 


Upon his arrival in Paris he entered upon the laborious duty of 
sight-seeing with his usual vigor, and daily related-his experien- 
ces to the readers of the Tribune with characteristic comments, 
One or two passages from his letters may detain the reader for a 
moment. The following remarks are almost as applicable to the 
present moment as they were to the state of things in 1855: — - 


WILL THE EMPIRE LAST? 


“7 meet no one who believes it will survive the present Emperor, 
but very many who think it will last as long as he does. While 
no one speaks of his patriotism or disinterestedness, even by way 
of joke, there is a very general trust in his ability and confidence 
in his indefatigable energy. He is probably the most active, untir- 
ing ruler now living, and in this respect at least reminds the French 
of ‘Napoleon le Grand.’ He has, besides, the undoubted courage, 
inscrutable purpose, and unwavering fiith in his ‘ star,’ which befit 
the heir of the first Bonaparte. He is, moreover, the only focus 
around which all the anti-Republican forces and interests in France 
can for the present be rallied. The priests do not imagine him de- 
vout nor sincerely attached to their fortunes, but they say, ‘What 
matter, so long as he does our work?’ The Legitimists and Or- 
leanists (the former comprising nearly all the remains of the wool 
or land-owning aristocracy, the latter including many of the master 
manufacturers, contractors, thrifty traders, stock-jobbers, and lucky 
parvenues generally) say:-‘This cannot last; but while it does 
last, it protects us from Jacobinism, from Socialism; from turbu- 
lence, anarchy, and the guillotine; so let it last so long as it will. 
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The more intelligent workmen, the skilful artificers, the thinkers, 
the teachers, the observing, aspiring youth, who aré almost to a 
man Republicans, say: ‘This evidently cannot last; then why 
plunge the nation into intestine convulsion and bloodshed, when 
it is already groaning under the load of a distant, expensive, and 
sanguinary foreign war?’ And thus the general conviction that 
the empire is but a state of transition serves to protect it from 
present assault and immediate danger.” 


~ THE EXHIBITION, 


“T bid adieu to the World’s Exhibition of 1855 in the conviction 
that I have not half seen it, and that nine tenths of its visitors are 
even more ignorant of its contents thanI am, Its immensity tends 
to confuse and bewilder; the eye glances rapidly from one brilliant 
object to another, while the mind fixes steadily upon none; so that 
he who wanders, fitfully gazing from court to court, from gallery to 
gallery, may carry away nothing positive but a headache. You 
will see hundreds jostling and crowding for a peep at the Imperial 
diamonds, crowns, &c., which are said to have cost several millions 
of dollars, (by whom earned? how taken from them?) where a 
dozen can with difficulty be collected to witness the operation of a 
new machine calculated to confer signal benefits on the whole civ- 
ilized world. Who looks at the self-adjusting windmill, which 
was first exhibited in our country last year? Yet that, if it prove 
what it promises, will do mankind more service than all the dia- 
monds ever diverted from their legitimate office of glass-cutting to 
lend a false, deceitful glitter to the brows of Tyranny and Crime. 
Here is a poor French artisan with a very simple contrivance for 
taking the long, coarse hairs from rabbit-skins, leaving the fine, 
soft fur to be removed by itself, —the machine possibly costing 
twenty francs, and the dressing therewith of each skin hardly a 
cent, while the value of the fur is thereby doubled. This is a 
very small matter, which hardly any one regards; yet it is proba- 
bly worth to Europe more than the annual cost of either of its 
royal families, or twenty times the value of them all.” 


HORACE GREELEY AT THE TOMB OF NAPOLEON, 


“The Invalides is a great establishment, erected in the southwest 
quarter of Paris by Louis XTV., as a hospital or home for maimed, 
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disabled, or worn-out soldiers, — the surviving victims of the bloody 
phantom, Glory. It has accommodations for some five thousand, 
though I believe a smaller number are now quartered there, — 
some three thousand only; but the war with Russia will doubt- 
less create a speedy demand for all its accommodations, as in the 
days of Napoleon I. Here the still surviving wrecks and relics of 
bygone wars doze out their remnant of existence, being frugally 
fed and lodged at the expense of the nation for whose supposed 
safety, interest, or honor they have risked their lives, shed their 
blood, and often lost their limbs. The arrangements for their sub- 
sistence and comfort are very systematic and thorough; their food 
and lodging are of better quality and better ordered than those of 
the peasantry in their humble homes; they have a fine church in 
one end of the great quadrangular building which forms their 
‘hotel,’ with no lack of priestly ministrations. Their church is 
decorated rather than enriched with many pictures; yet there 
is one painting on glass representing the Dead Christ which may 
not be approved by critics, but which fixed my attention more 
than any other work of art I have seen in Paris. Though you 
know what it is, you cannot dispel the impression that you are 
looking through a glass case or coffin, and gazing on an actual 
corpse or waxen model of it lying cold and stark therein. The 
illusion is so perfect as to be painful, and therein, if anywhere, is 
its fault. 

“Opposite the entrance of this church (which is still hung with | 
foreign flags, the trophies of French victories, though the twenty- 
_ five hundred such which formerly decorated it-were burnt by Jo- 
seph Bonaparte’s order the night before the capture of Paris by the 
Allies in 1814) rises the grand altar, resplendent in gold, and 
lighted by side-windows with such art that, even in a dark, rainy 
day, the whole seems to bask and blaze in the richest sunlight; 
and behind this, in what would seem to be an extension of the 
church, is the Tomb of Napoleon I. Though you are within a 
few feet of this structure when near the grand altar in the church, 
you are compelled to go half a mile around to'enter it; and I am 
not quite sure that the journey is repaid to those whose admira- 
tion of military or other despots is not stronger than mine. Here 
marble and porphyry, painting and sculpture, gilding and mosaic, 
have been lavished without stint, and some two millions of dollars 
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wrested from the scanty earnings of an overtaxed peasantry to 
honor the bones of him who while living was so prodigal alike of 
their treasure and their blood. The author of this squandering 
idolatry was Louis Philippe, who thought he was ingratiating 
himself with the French people by pandering to the worship of 
the military Juggernaut, and whose family now live, as he himself 
died, in exile and humiliation, while the vast estates he left them 
have been seized and confiscated by the nephew and heir of the 
Corsican he thus helped to deify. Who can pity the schemer thus 
caught in his own snare? Who can marvel that France, not yet 
fully cured of that passion for glory which exults over a victory 
because our side has won, and not because the universal sway of 
justice and equity has been brought nearer thereby, should fin { 
herself ground under the heel of a fresh despot, who tears her 
youth from their beloved homes and useful labors to,swell the un- 
ripe harvest of death on the battle-field? I forget the name of 
the French Democrat who observed that his country could never 
enjoy true liberty until the ashes of Napoleon shall be torn from 
this costly mausoleum and thrown into the Seine, but I fully con- 
cur in his opinion.” 


THE FRENCH SUNDAY. 


“T am no formalist, and would not have Sunday kept absolutely 
sacred from labor and recreations with all the strictness enjoined 
in the Mosaic ritual; I believe the cramped and weary toiler 
through six days of each week may better walk or ride out. with 
his children and breathe fresh, pure air on Sunday than not at all; 
yet this French use of the Christian Sabbath as a mere féte day, or 
holiday, impresses me very unfavorably. Half the stores are open 
on that day; men are cutting stone and doing all manner of work 
as on other days; the journals are published, offices open, business 
transacted ; only there is more hilarity, more dancing, more drink- 
ing, more theatre-going, more dissipation, than on any other day 
of the week. I suspect that Labor gets no more pay in the long 
run for seven days’ work per week than it would for six, and that 
Morality suffers, and Philanthropy is more languid than it would 
be if one day in each week were generally welcomed as a day of 
rest and worship.” 
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FRENCH AGRICULTURE, 


“ A Yankee here lately said to a Frenchman: ‘I am amazed that 
your people continue to cut grass with that short, clumsy, wide- 
bladed, straight-handled, eleventh-century implement, when we in 
America have scythes scarcely dearer which cut twice as fast.’ 
‘Why, you see,’ responded Monsieur, ‘while you have less labor 
than you need, we have far more; so that while it is your study 
to economize human exertion, it is ours to find employment for 
our surplus. We have probably twice as many laborers as we 
need,’ ‘Then,’ persisted Jonathan, ‘your true course would seem 
to be to break your scythes in two and work them at half their 
present length, thus adjusting your implements to your work, 
since you are confessedly unable to find work enough for your la- 
borers, even with the wretched implements you now use.’ Mon- 
sieur did not see the matter in this hght, and the stream of conver- 
sation flowed into another channel. 

“Now, while otherwise sensible Frenchmen actually believe that 
labor is here in excess, there is at this hour a pressing need of all the 
_ surplus labor of France for the next forty years to be absorbed in 
the proper drainage of her soil alone. For want of this, whole 
districts are submerged or turned to marsh for three or four months 
between November and April, obstructing labor, loading the air 
with unwholesome humidity, and subjecting the peasantry to 
fevers and other diseases. Thorough draining alone would im- 
mensely increase the annual product, the wealth, and ultimately, 
by promoting health and diffusing plenty, even the population of 
France: 

“So with regard to ploughing. It is not quite so bad here as in 
Spain, where a friend this season saw peasants ploughing with an 
implement composed of two clumsy sticks of wood, one of which 
(the horizontal) worked its way through the earth after the man- 
ner of a hog’s snout, while the other, inserted in the former at a 
convenient angle, served as a handle, being guided by the plough- 
man’s left hand, while he managed the team with his right. With 
this relic of the good old days the peasant may have annoyed and 
irritated a rood of ground per day to the depth of three inches; 
and, as care is taken not to afflict in this fashion any field that can-« 
not be irrigated, he may possibly, by the wonjunction of good luck 
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with laborious culture, obtain half a crop. It is a safe guess that 
this cultivator, living the year round on black bread moistened with 
weak vinegar or rancid oil, because unable to live better, cherishes 
a supreme contempt for all such quackery and humbug as book- 
farming. " 

“ France has naturally a magnificent soil. I prefer it, all things 
considered, to that of our own Western States. We have much 
Jand that is richer at the outset, but very little that will hold its 
own in defiance of maltreatment so well as this does, Lime 
abounds here in every form, — the railroads are often cut through 
hills of loose chalk, — and very much of the subsoil in this vicinity 
appears to be a rotten limestone or gypsum, but is said to be a ma- 
rine deposit, proved such by the infinity of shells therein imbed- 
ded. There is not a particle of stone in the surface soil; the rotten 
gypsum is, for the most part, easily traversed by the plough, though 
at a depth of ten to twenty feet the same original formation may 
be found hard enough to quarry into building-stone. To re-enforce 
such a soil, after the exhaustion produced by a hundred grain-crops 
in succession, it is only requisite to run the plough two inches deeper 
than it has hither gone, —a process urgently desirable on other 
grounds than this. I never before observed land so thoroughly 
fortified against the destructive tendencies of human ignorance, 
indolence, and folly. Then the summer of France, as compared 
with ours, is cool and humid, exposing grain-crops to fewer dan- 
gers of smut, rust, &c., and breeding far fewer insects than does 
ours. ~(O that there were some power in America adequate and 
resolved to protect those best friends of farmers— the birds -- 
against the murderous instincts of every young ruffian who can 
shoulder a musket!) I have seldom seen finer wheat than grows 
profusely around Paris, and I think this region ought to average 
more bushels to the acre, in the course of a century, than any part 
of the United States. in 

“But French genius and talent do not tend to the soil. I must 
have already observed that the ‘Imperial School of Agriculture’ 
at Grignon, though twenty-eight years old, with 1,100 acres of 
capital land, a choice stock, and well-adapted buildings, enters on 
its twenty-eighth year with barely seventy pupils. A kindred tes-_ 
timony is wafted from a ‘ Reform School’ in the western part of 
the country. To this school young reprobates are sent from tha 
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adjacent cities, and made adepts in agriculture as a just punish- 
ment for their sins; and its last official report boasts that the school 
has been conducted with such wisdom and success that over half 
of its graduates have enlisted in the army! There’s a climax for 
you!” 


While he was engaged in visiting the interesting objects of the 
French metropolis, he had the novel experience of being arrested 
for debt, and a debt which he had never contracted. Mr. Greeley 
has related this adventure at length, and in his own way. The 
following is his narrative : — 


/ THE ARREST. 


“Thad been looking at things if not znto them for a good many years prior 
to yesterday. I had climbed mountains and descended into mines, had groped 
in caves and scaled precipices, seen Venice and Cincinnati, Dublin andMin- 
eral Point, Niagara and St. Gothard, and really supposed I was approximating 
a middling outside knowledge of things in general. I had been chosen de- 
fendantvin several libel suits, and been flattered with the information that my 
censures were deemed of more consequence than those of other people, and 
should be paid for accordingly. -I had been through twenty of our States, yet 
never in a jail outside of New York, and over half Europe, yet never looked 
into one. Here I had been seeing Paris for the last six weeks, visiting this 
sight, then that, till there seemed little remaining worth looking at or after, — 
yet I had never once thought of looking into a debtors’ prison. I should 
probably have gone away next week, as ignorant in that regard as I came, 
when circumstances favored me most unexpectedly with an inside view of 
this famous ‘ Maison de Détention,’ or Prison for Debtors, 70 Rue de Clichy. 
I think what I have seen here, fairly told, must be instructive and interesting, 
and I suppose others will tell the story if I do not, —and I don’t know any 
one whose opportunities will enable him to tell it so accurately asI can. So 
here goes. 

“ But first let me explain and insist on the important distinction between in- 
side and outside views of a prison. People fancy they have been in a prison 
where they have by courtesy been inside of the gates; but that is properly 
an outside view, — at best, the view accorded to an outsider. It gives you no 
proper idea of the place at all, — no access to its penetralia. The difference 
even between this outside and the proper inside view is very broad indeed. 
Ths greenness of those who don’t know how the world looks from the wrong 
side of the gratings is pitiable. Yet how many reflect on the disdain with 
which the lion must regard the bumpkin who perverts his goadstick to the 
ignoble use of stirring said lion up! or how many suspect that the grin where- 
with the baboon contemplates the human ape who with umbrella at arm’s 
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length is poking Jocko for his doxy’s delectation, 1s one of contempt rathet 
than complacency! Rely on it, the world seen here behind the gratings is 
very different in aspect from that same world otherwise inspected. Others 
may think so, —I know it. And this is how. 

“Thad been down at the Palace of Industry and returned to my lodgings, 
when, a little before four o’clock yesterday afternoon, four strangers called for 
me. By the help of my courier, I soon learned that they had a writ of arrest 
for me at the suit or one Mons. Lechesne, sculptor, affirming that he sent a 
statue to the New York Crystal Palace Exhibition, at or on the way to which 
it had been broken, so that it could not be (at all events it had not been) re- 
stored to him; wherefore he asked of me, as a director and representative of 
the Crystal Palace Association, to pay him ‘ douze mille frances,’ or $2,500. 
Not happening to have the change, and no idea of paying this demand if I 
had it, I could only signify those facts; whereupon they told me that I was 
under arrest, and must go along, which I readily did. We drove circuitously 
to the sculptor’s residence at the other end of Paris, waited his convenience 
for a long half-hour, and then went to the President Judge who had issued 
the writ. I briefly explained to him my side of the case, when he asked me 
if I wished to give bail. I told him I would give good bail for my appearance 
at court at any time, but that I knew no man in Paris whom I felt willing to 
ask to become my security for the payment of so largeasumas $2,500. 
After a little parley I named Judge Piatt, United States Secretary of Legation, 
as one who, I felt confident, would recognize for my appearance when wanted, 
and this suggestion met with universal assent. Twice over I carefully ex- 
plained that I preferred going to prison to asking any friend to give bail for 
the payment in any case of this claim, and knew I was fully understood. So 
we all, except the judge, drove off together to the Legation. 

“ There we found Judge P., who readily agreed to recognize as I required; 
but now the plaintiff and his lawyer refused to accept him as security in any 
way, alleging that he was privileged from arrest by his office. He offered to 
give his check on Greene & Co., bankers, for the 12,000 francs in dispute as 
security for my appearance; but they would not have him in any shape. ~ 
While we were chaffering, Mr. Maunsell B. Field, United States Commissioner 
in the French Exposition, came along, and offered to join Mr. Piatt in the 
recognizance; but nothing would do. Mr. Field then offered to raise the money 
demanded; but [ said, No, if the agreement before the judge was not ad- 
hered to by the other side, I would give no bail whatever, but go to prison. 
High words ensued, and the beginning of a scuffle, in the midst of which I, 
half unconsciously, descended from the carriage. Of course I was ordered 
back instanter, and obeyed so soon as I understood the order, but we were all 
by this time losing temper. As putting me in jail would simply secure my 
forthcoming when wanted, and as I was ready to give any amount of security 
for this, which the other side had once agreed to take, I thought they were 
rather crowding matters in the course they were taking. So, as I was making 
my friends too late for a pleasant dinner-party at Trois Firéres, where I had 
expected to join them, I closed the discussion by insisting that we should 
drive off. 
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“ Orossing the Avenue Champs Elysées the next moment, our horses struck 
another horse, took fright, and ran until reined up against a tree, disabling the 
concern. My cortége of officers got out; I attempted to follow, but was 
thrust back very roughly and held in with superfluous energy, since they had 
had abundant opportunity to see that I had no idea of getting away from 
them. I had in fact evinced ample determination to enjoy their delightful 
society to the utmost. At last, they had to transfer me to another carriage, 
but they made such a parade of it, and insisted on taking hold of me so 
numerously and so fussily (this being just the most thronged and conspicuous 
locality in Paris), that I came near losing my temper again. We got along, 
however and in due time arrived at this spacious, substantial, secure estab-~ 
lishment No. 70 Rue de Clichy. 

“JT was brought in through three or four heavy iron doors to the office of the 
Governor, where I was properly received. Here I was told I must stay till 
nine o’clock, since the President Judge had allowed me till that hour to find 
bail. In vain I urged that I had refused to give bail, would give none, and 
wanted to be shown to my cell, —JI must stay here till nine o’clock. So I 
ordered something for dinner, and amused myself by looking at the ball play, 
&c., of the prisoners in the yard, to whose immunities I was not yet eligible, 
but I had the privilege of looking in through the barred windows. The yard 
is one of the best I have ever seen anywhere, has a good many trees and some 
flowers, and, as the wall is at least fifteen feet high, and another of twenty 
surrounding it, with guards with loaded muskets always pacing between, I 
should judge the danger of burglary or other annoyances from without very 
moderate. 

“My first visitor was Judge Mason, U. S. Embassador, accompanied by 
Mr. Kirby, one of the attachés of the Embassy. Judge M. had heard of my 
luck from the Legation, and was willing to serve me to any-extent, and in any 
manner. I was reminded by my position of the case of the prying Yankee who 
undertook to fish out a gratuitous opinion ona knotty point in a lawsuit in which 
he was involved. ‘Supposing,’ said he to an eminent counsellor, you were in- 
volved in such and such a difficulty, what would you do?’ ‘Sir,’ said the 
counsellor with becoming gravity, ‘I should take the very best legal advice I 
could obtain.’ I told Judge M. that I wanted neither money nor bail, but a 
first-rate French lawyer, who could understand my statements in English, at 
the very earliest moment. Judge M. left to call on Mr. James Munroe, banker, 
and send me a lawyer as soon as could be. This was done, but it was eight 
o’clock on Saturday night, before which hour at this season most eminent 
Parisians have left for their country residences; and no lawyer of the proper 
stamp and standing could then be or has yet been found. 


THE INCARCERATION, 


“At the designated hour I was duly installed and admitted to all the privi- 
leges of Clichy. By ten o’clock each of us lodgers had retired to our several 
apartments (about eight feet by five), and an obliging functionary came around 
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and locked out all rascally intruders. I don’t think I ever before slept in 
Rn place so perfectly secure. At six this morning this extra protection was 
withdrawn, and each of us was thenceforth obliged to keep watch over his 
own valuables. We uniformly keep good hours here in Clichy, which is what 
not many large hotels in Paris can boast of. 

“The bedroom appointments are not of a high order, as is reasonable, since 
we are only charged for them four sous (cents) per night, washing extra. The 
sheets are rather of a hickory order (mine were given me clean); the bed is 
indifferent, but I have slept on worse; the window lacks a curtain or blinds, 
but in its stead there are four strong upright iron bars, which are a, perfect 
safeguard against getting up in the night and pitching or falling out so as to 
break your neck, as any one who went out would certainly do. (I am in 
the fifth or highest story.) Perhaps one of my predecessors was a somnam- 
bulist. I have two chairs (one less than I am entitled to), two little tables 
(probably one of them extra, by some mistake), and a cupboard which may 
once have been clean. The pint washbowl and half-pint pitcher, candles 
&c., I have ordered and pay for. I am a little ashamed to own that my 
repose has been indifferent; but then I never do sleep well in a strange 
place. 

“ Descending to the common room on the lower floor this morning, I find 
there an American (from Boston), who has met me often and knew me at 
once, though I could not have called him by name. He seemed rather 
amazed to meet me here (I believe he last before saw me at the Astor House), 
but greeted me very cordially, and we ordered breakfast for both in my room. 
It was not a sumptuous meal, but we enjoyed it. Next he made me ac- 
quainted with some other of our best fellow-lodgers, and four of us agreed to 
dine together after business hours. Before breakfast, a friend from the outer 
world (M. Vattemare) had found access to me, though the rules of the prison 
allow no visitors till ten o’clock. I needed first of all lawyers, not yet pro- 
curable; next law-books (American), which Mr. Vattemare knew just where 
to lay his hands on. I had them all on hand and my citations looked up long 
Lefore I had any help to use them. But let my own affairs wait a little till I 
dispense some of my gleanings in Clichy. 

“This is perhaps the only large dwelling-house in Paris where no one ever 
suffers from hunger. Each person incarcerated is allowed a franc per day to 
live on; if this is not forthcoming from his creditor, he is at once turned out 
to pick up a living as he can. While he remains here he must have his frane 
per day, paid every third day. From this is deducted four sous per day for 
his bedding, and one sou for his fire (in the kitchen), leaving him fifteen sous 
net and cooking fire paid for. This will keep him in bread any how. But 
there exists among the prisoners, and is always maintained, a ‘ Philanthropic 
Society,’ which, by cooking altogether and dividing into messes, is enabled 
to give every subscriber to its articles a very fair dinner for sixteen sous 
(eleven cents), and a scantier one for barely nine sous. He who has no friends 
but the inevitable franc per day may still have a nine-sous dinner almost 
every day and a sixteen-sous feast on Sunday, by living on bread and water 
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or being so sick as not to need anything for a couple of days each week. 1 
regret to say that the high price of food of late has cramped the resources of 
the ‘ Philanthropic Society,’ so that it has been obliged to appeal to the publie 
for aid. I trust it will not appeal in vain. It is an example of the ee 
of association, whose benefits no one will dispute. 

“T never met a more friendly and social people than the inmates of Clichy. 
Before I had been up two hours this morning, though most of them speak only 
French and I but English, the outlines of my case-were generally known, my 
character and standing canvassed and dilated on, and I had a dozen fast friends 
in another hour; had I been able to speak French, they would have been a 
hundred. Of course, we are not all saints here, and make no pretensions to 
be; some of us are incorrigible spendthrifts, — desperately fast men, hurried 
to ruin by association with still faster women, — probably some unlucky 
rogues among us, and very likely a fool or two; though as a class I am sure 
my associates will compare favorably in intelligence and intellect with so 
many of the next men you meet on the Boulevards or in Broadway. Several of 
them are men of decided ability and energy, — the temporary victims of other 
men’s rascality or their own over-sanguine enterprise, — sometimes of ship- 
wreck, fire, or other unavoidable misfortune. A more hearty and-kindly set 
of men I never met in my life than are those who can speak English ; I have 
acquired important help from three or four of them in copying and translating 
papers; and never was I more zealously nor effectively aided than by these 
acquaintances of to-day, to not one of whom would I dare to offer money for 
the service. Where could I match this out of Clichy? 

“Let me be entirely candid. I say nothing of ‘ Liberty,’ save to caution 
outsiders in France to be equally modest, but ‘ Equality and Fraternity’ I 
have found prevailing here more thoroughly than elsewhere in Europe. Still, 
we have not realized the Social Millennium, even in Clichy. Some of us 
were born to gain our living by the hardest and most meagrely rewarded labor, 
others to live idly and sumptuously on the earnings of others. Of course, 
these vices of an irrational and decaying social state are not instantly eradi- 
cated by our abrupt removal to this mansion. Some of us cook, while others 
only know how to eat, and so require assistance in the preparation of our food, 
as none is cooked or even provided for us, and our intercourse with the outer 
world is subject to limitations. Those of us who lived generously aforetime, 
and are in for gentlemanly sums, are very apt to have money which the luck- 
less chaps who are in for a beggarly hundred frances or so, and have no fixed 
income beyond the franc per day, are very glad to earn by doing us acts of 
kindness. One of these attached himself to me immediately on my taking 
possession of my apartment, and proceeded to make my bed, bring me basin 
and pitcher of water, matches, lights, &c., for which I expect to pay him, — 
these articles being reckoned superfluities in Clichy. But no such aristocratic 
distinction as master, no such degrading appellation as servant, is tolerated in 
this community ; this philanthropic fellow-boarder is known to all as my 

auxiliary.’ Where has the stupid world outside known how to drape the 
hard realities of life with fig-leaf so graceful as this? 
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“ So of all titular distinctions. We pretend to have abjured titles of honor in 
America, and the only consequence is that everybody has a_title, — either 
Honorable, or General, or Colonel, or Reverend, or at the very least Esquire. 
But here in Clichy all such empty and absurd prefixes are absolutely un- 
known, — even names, Christian or family, are discarded as useless, antiquated 
lumber. Every lodger is known by the number of his room only; mine is 
139; and whenever a friend calls, a ‘ Commissionaire ’ comes in from the outer 
apartments to the great hall sacred to our common use, and begins calling out, 
*Cent-trente-neuf’ (phonetically ‘ sent-tran-nuf’), at the top of his voice, and 
goes on yelling as he climbs, in the hope of finding or calling me short of 
ascending to my fifth-story sanctuary. Tonine tenths of my comrades Iam only 
known as ‘san-tran-nuf.’ My auxiliaryis No. 54, and when I need his aid I 
go singing ‘Sankan-cat,’ after the same fashion. Equality being thus rigidly 
preserved, in spite of slight diversities of fortune, the jealousies, rivalries, and 
heart-burnings which keep most of mankind in a ferment are here absolutely 
unknown. I never before talked so much with so many people intimately 
acquainted with each other without hearing something said or insinuated to 
one another’s prejudice ; here there is nothing of the sort. Some folks out- 
side are here fitted with characters which they would hardly consider flatter- 
ing,—some laws and usages get the blessings they richly deserve,— but 
among ourselves all is harmony and good-will. How would Meurice’s, the 
Hotel de Ville, or even the Tuileries, like to compare notes with us on this 
head? 

“Our social intercourse with outsiders is under most enlightened regula- 
tions. A person calls who wishes to see one of us, and is thereupon admitted 
through two or three doors, but not within several locks of us. Here he gives 
his card and pays two sous to a Commissionaire to take it to No. —, of whom 
the interview is solicited. No.— being found, takes the card, scrutinizes it, 
and, if he chooses to see the expected visitor, writes a request for his admission. 
This is taken to a functionary, who grants the request, and the visitor is then 
brought into a sort of neutral reception-room, outside of the prison proper, 
but a good way inside of the hall wherein tho visitor has hitherto tarried. 
But let the lodger say No, and the visitor must instantly walk out with a very 
tall flea in his ear. So perfect an arrangement for keeping duns, bores (writ- 
servers even), and all such enemies of human happiness at a distance is found 
scarcely anywhere else, — at all events not in editors’ rooms, I am sure of 
that. But yesterday an old resident here, who ought to have been up to 
the trap, was told that a man wished to see him a moment at the nearest 
grate, and, being completely off his guard, he went immediately down, with- 
out observing or requiring the proper formalities, and was instantly served 
with a fresh writ. ‘ Sir,’ said he, with proper indignation, to the sneak of an 
officer (who had doubtless made his way in here by favor or bribery), ‘if 
you ever serve me that trick again, you will go out of here half killed.’ 
However, he had mainly his own folly to blame; he should have stood upon 
his reserved rights, and bade the outsider send up his card like a gentleman, 
if he aspired to a gentleman’s society. 
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“ And this brings me to the visiting-room, where I have seen very many 
friends during the day, including two United States Ministers, beside almost 
every one belonging to our Legation here, three bankers, and nearly all the 
Americans I know in Paris, but not one French lawyer of the standing re- 
quired, for it seems impossible to find one in Paris to-day. This room can 
hardly be called a parlor, all things considered; but it has been crowded all 
day (ten to six) with wives and female friends visiting one or other of us 
insiders, — perhaps it may be most accurately characterized as the kissing- 
room. I should like to speak of the phases of life here from hour to hour 
presented, — of th® demonstrations of fervent affection, the anxious corsola- 
tions, the confidential whisperings, and the universal desire of each hasty 
téte-a-téte. to respect the sacredness of others’ confidence, so that fifteen or 
twenty couples converse here by the hour within a space thirty feet by 
twenty, yet no one knows, because no one wishes to know, what any other 
couple are saying. But I must hurry over all this, or my letter will never 
have an end. ; 

“ Formerly, Clichy was in bad repute on account of the facility wherewith 
all manner of females called upon and mingled with the male lodgers in the 
inner sanctum. All this, however, has been corrected; and no woman is now 
admitted beyond the public kissing-room except on an express order from the 
Prefecture of Police, which is only granted to the well-authenticated wife or 
child of an inmate. (The female prison is in an entirely separate wing of the 
building.) The enforcement of this rule is most rigid; and, while I am not 
inclined to be vainglorious, and do not doubt that other large domiciles in 
Paris are models of propriety and virtue, yet this I do say, that the domestic 
morals of Clichy may safely challenge a comparison with those of Paris 
generally. I might put the case more strongly, but it is best to keep within 
the truth. 

“So with regard to liquor. They keep saying there is no Prohibitory Law 
in France ; but they mistake, if Clichy is in France. No ardent spirits are 
brought into this well-regulated establishment, unless for medical use, except 
in express violation of law; and the search and seizure clauses here are a 
great deal more rigorous and better enforced than in Maine. I know a little 
is smuggled in notwithstanding, mainly by officials, for money goes a great 
way in France; but no woman comes in without being felt all over (by a 
woman) for concealed bottles of liquor. There was a small flask on our 
(private) dinner-table to-day of what was called brandy, and smelt like a 
compound of spirits of turpentine and diluted aqua-fortis (for adulteration 
is a vice which prevails even here); but not a glass is now smuggled in where 
a gallon used to come in boldly under the protection of law. Wine, being 
here esteemed a necessary, is allowed in moderation; no inmate to have more 
than one bottle per day either of ten-sous or twenty-sous wine, according to 
his taste or means, — no better and no more. I don’t defend the consistency 
of these regulations; we do some things better in America than even in 
Clichy; but here drunkenness is absolutely prevented and riotous living sup- 
pressed by a sumptuary law far more stringent than any of our Stwtes ever 
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tried. A d, mind you, this is no criminal prison, but simply a house of deten- 
tion for those whv happen to have less money than others would like to ex- 
tract from their pockets, many of whom do not pay simply because they do 
not owe. So, if any one tells you again that Liquor Prohibition is a Yankee 
novelty, just ask him what he knows of Clichy. 

““T know that cookery is a point of honor with the French, and rightly, 
for they approach it with the inspiration of genius. Sad am I to say that 1 
find no proof of this eminence in Clichy, and am forced to the conclusion that 
to be in debt and unable to pay does not qualify even a Frenchman in the culi- 
nary art. My auxiliary doubtless does his best, but his resources are limited, 
and fifty fellows dancing round one range, with only a few pots and kettles 
among them, probably confuses him. Even our dinner to-day (four of us — 
two Yankees, an English merchant, and an Italian banker —dined en famille 
‘in No. 98), on what we ordered from an out-door restaurant (such are the 
prejudices of education and habit), and paid fifty sous each for, did not 
seem to be the thing. The gathering of knives, forks, spoons, bottles, &c., 
from Nos. 82, 63, and 189, to set the common table, was the freshest feature 
of the spread. 

“ The sitting was nevertheless a pleasant one, and an Englishman joined 
us after the cloth was (figuratively) removed, who was much the cleverest 
man of the party. This man’s case is so instructive that I must make room 
for it. He has been everywhere and knows everything, but is especially 
strong in Chemistry and Metallurgy. A few weeks ago he was a coke-burner 
at Rouen, doing an immense and profitable business, till a heavy debtor 
failed, which frightened his partner into running off with all the cash of the 
concern, and my friend was compelled to stop payment. He called together 
the creditors, eighty in number (their banker alone was in for forty-five 
thousand franes), and said, ‘ Here is my case; appoint your own receiver, con- 
duct the business wisely, and all will be paid.’ Every man at once assented, 
and the concern was at once put in train of liquidation. But a discharged 
employee of the concern, at this moment owing it fifteen thousand francs now 
in judgment, said, ‘Here is my chance for revenge’; so he had my friend 
arrested and put here as a foreign debtor, though he has been for years in 
most extensive business in France, and was, up to the date of his bankruptcy, 
paying the government fifteen hundred franes for annual license for the 
privilege of employing several hundred Frenchmen in transforming valueless 
peat into coke. He will get out by and by, and may prosecute his per- 
secutor, but the latter is utterly irresponsible; and meantime a most ex- 
tensive business is being wound up at Rouen by a receiver, with the only 
man qualified to oversee and direct the affair in close jail at Paris. This 
is but one case among many such. I always hated and condemned imprison- 
ment for debt untainted by fraud, — above all, for suspicion of debt, —but I 
never so well knew why I hated it as now. 

““ There are other cases and classes very different from this, — gay lads, 
wno are working out debts which they never would have paid otherwise ; for 
here in Clichy every man actually adjudged guilty of indebtedness is sen- 
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tenced to stay a certain term, in the discretion of the court, never more than 
ten years. The creditors of some would like to coax them out to-morrow, but 
they are not so soft as to go until the debt is worked out, —so far, that is, 
that they can never again be imprisoned for it. The first question asked of 
a new-comer is, ‘ Have you ever been here before?’ and if he answers, ‘ Yes,’ 
the books are consulted; and if this debt was charged against him, then he is 
remorselessly turned into the street. No price would procure such a man a 
night’s lodging in Clichy. Some are here who say their lives were so tor- 
mented by duns and writs, that they hada friendly creditor put them here 
for safety from annoyance. And some of our humbler brethren, I am assured, 
having been once here, and earned four or five francs a day as auxiliaries, with 
cheap lodgings and a chance to forage off the plates of those they serve, ac- 
tually get themselves put in because they can do so well nowhere else. A 
few days since, an auxiliary, who had aided and trusted a Kard-up English- 
man forty-eight francs on honor (all debts contracted here are debts of honor 
purely, and therefore are always paid), received a present of five hundred 
francs from the grateful obligee, when, a few days after, he réceived ample 
funds from his distant resources, paid everything, and went out with flying 
colors. "4 

“ To return to my own matter: I have been all day convincing one party 
of friends after another as they called, that Ido not yet need their generous- 
ly proffered money or names, — that I will putup no security, and take no step 
whatever, until I can consult a good French lawyer, see where I stand, and 
get a judicial hearing if possible. I know the Judge did not mean nor ex- 
pect that I should be sent here, when I left his presence last evening; I want 
to be brought before him forthwith on a plea of urgency, which cannot so well 
be made if I am at liberty. Ifhe says that I am properly held in duress, then 
bailing out will do little good ; for forty others all about me either have or 
think they have claims against the Orystal Palace for the damage or non- 
return of articles exhibited: if I am personally liable to these, all France be- 
comes a prison to me. When I have proper legal advice I shall know what to 
do; until then it is safest to do nothing. Even at the worst, I hate to have any 
one put up 12,000 franes for me, as several are willing to do, until I am sure 
there is no alternative. I have seen so muclr mischief from going security, that 
I dread to ask it when I can possibly do without. ‘ Help one another‘ is a 
good rule, but abominably abused. A man in trouble is too apt to fly at once 
to his friends; hence half a dozen get in where there need have been but one. 
There is no greater device for multiplying misery than misused sympathy. 
Better first see if you cannot shoulder your own pack. 


“Our or OLicHy, Monday eve, June 4, 1856. 

“ Things have worked to-day very much as I had hoped and calculated. 
Friends had been active in quest of such lawyers as I needed, and two of the 
right sort were with me at a seasonable hour this morning. At three o’clock 
they had a hearing before the Judge, and we were all ready for it, thanks to 
friends inside of the gratings as well as out. Judge Piatt’s official certificate 
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as to the laws of our State governing the liability ot corporators has been of 
vital service to me; and when my lawyers asked, ‘ Where is your evidence 
that the effects of the New York Association are now in the hands of a 
receiver ?’ I answered, ‘The gentleman who was talking with me in the 
visitors’ room when you came in and took me away knows that perfectly; 
perhaps he is still there.’ I was at once sent for him, and found him there. 
Thus all things conspired for good; and at four o'clock my lawyers and 
friends came to Clichy to bid me walk out, without troubling my friends for 
any security or deposit whatever. So I guess my last chance of ever learn- 
ing French is gone by the board. 

“Possibly I have given too much prominence to the brighter side of life in 
Clichy, for that seemed most to need a discoverer; let me put a little shading 
into the picture at the finish. There is a fair barber’s shop in one cell in 
Clichy which was yesterday in full operation; so, expecting to be called 
personally before the Judge, and knowing that I must meet many friends, I 
walked down stairs to be shaved, and was taken rather aback by the infor- 
mation that the barber had been set at liberty last evening, and there was not 
a ian left in this whole concourse of practical ability to take his place. So 
there are imperfections in the social machinery even in Clichy. Fourier was 
right; it will take 1,728 persons (the cube of 12) to form a perfect Social 
Phalanx; hence all attempts to do it with two hundred or less fail and must 
fail. We had about 144 in Clichy this morning, —men of more than average 
capacity ; sti]l there are hitches, as we have seen. I think I have learned | 
more there than in any two previous days of my life; I never was busier; and 
yet I should feel that all over a week spent there would be a waste of time. 

“Let me close by stating that arrangements were made at once for the 
liberation of the only American I found or left there; the first, I believe, who 
had been seen inside of the middle grating for months. For this he will be 
mainly indebted to the generosity of Messrs. Greene & Co., bankers, but 
others are willing to co-operate. J fear he might have stayed some time, had 
not my position brought him into contact with men whom his pride would 
not permit him to apply to, yet who will not let him stay there. I am well 
assured that he comes out to-night.” 


This event, as the reader may infer from Mr. Greeley’s narrative, 
threw the Americans in Paris into a high degree of excitement, and 
there was manifested by all of them the utmost willingness to con- 
tribute both money and service for his liberation. "It was at first 
supposed that the debt was only a pretext, and that the real mo- 
tive was political. This, however, was not the case. Mr. Greeley 
received particular attention from persons connected with the goy- 
ernment with whom he came in contact. 

“T left Paris,” he says, “with a feeling that I had had quite enough 
of it. Paris is a pleasant city for those to whom pleasure is the 
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end of life; but I, if exiled for five years to Europe, should be apt 
to give two of them to the British Isles, one each to Germany, 
Switzerland, and Italy, and hardly a month to France, her capital 
included. Life is here too superficial, too material, too egotistic. 
I could not be content in a great city which neither has nor feels 
the need of a Tabernacle or Exeter Hall. Vevay’s and the Trois 
Fréres are well in their way, but no substitute for those. Paris is 
the Paradise of Frenchmen, but my nature is not French, and 
never can be. I found friends in the gay metropolis, and trust I 
did not alienate any; but I could make or strengthen attachments 
faster almost anywhere else. And so, with some pleasant and 
other less agreeable remembrances of the two months I had -spent 
there, and with grateful regard to those who had there proved 
themselves friends indeed, it was with a real sense of relief that I 
saw Paris fade behind and the broad, green country open before 
me, in the direction of Rouen, Dieppe, and the English Channel.” 

He felt far more at home in London. “London,” he remarked, 
“deepens its impression upon me with each visit; nay, I rarely 
spend a day within its vast circumference without increasing won- 
der and admiration. It is the capital, if not of the civilized, cer- 
tainly of the commercial world, civilized and otherwise. To her 
wharves the raw produce of all climes and countries, to her vaults 
the gold of California and Australia, to her cabinets the gems of 
Golconda and Brazil, insensibly gravitate. From this mighty heart 
radiate the main arteries of the world’s trade; a great crash here 
brings down leading and long-established houses in the South Pa- 
cific or the Yellow Sea. I dropped in to-day on an old friend whom 
I had known ten or fifteen years ago as a philosophic radical and 
social reformer in America. I found him in a great sugar-house 
under the shadow of the Bank, correcting a Price Current which he 
edits, having just made up a telegraphic despatch for his house’s 
correspondents in Bombay. I found him calm and wise as ever; 
more practical, some would say, but still hopeful of the good time 
coming; he had been several years with that house, and he told 
me his income was quite satisfactory, and that his eldest son was 
doing very well in Australia. I came over from America with an 
intelligent and excellent English family that had been several years 
in Mexico, the husband and father managing a mine. They were 
on a visit to their native land to say good by to a son and brother 
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in the army, who was ordered to the Crimea. By this time they 
are probably on their return to Mexico for another four years’ so- 
journ. Their many heavy trunks were inscribed ‘Maj. F , Lon- 
don.’ And so the great city is constantly sending forth her thou- 
sands to every corner of the globe where goods may be sold, mines 
profitably worked, products gathered up, settlements planted or 
railroads constructed, — some of them to return after a season with 
riches, or distinction, or competence, —others to fill unmarked 
graves on far-off, lonely shores, —but all to contribute to the 
wealth and power of the world’s commercial emporium. Among 
our passengers out was Capt. B , a civil engineer, who had 
been surveying for a railroad, somewhere down in Spanish Amer- 
ica, and was returning with the result to his London employers. 
‘Capt. B , asked a friend, casually, ‘do you remain in England 
some time? or are you going off again?’ ‘I am going again,’ 
was his quiet reply; ‘but I don’t know till I reach London 
whether I shall be employed in Brazil or in Asia Minor.’ There 
is much mistaken pride and false dignity in England; but if a 
Briton insists on being proud of London, I shall not quarrel with 
him on that head.” 

Of the House of Commons he said: “On the whole, I judged 
that the better order of speaking in the House of Commons sur- 
passes that which may be heard in our House of Representatives, — 
is more direct, substantial, and to the point, while the average abil- 
ity evinced in the speaking here is quite below that manifested in 
Congress. I'had been misled into the notion that decided bores 
are regularly coughed down when they undertake to enlighten: the 
House ; but I saw and heard half a dozen of them try it, and the 
remedy was never once applied. Yet I cannot realize that the 
provocation could well be greater.” 

The celebrated Cremorne Gardens appear to have rather puzzled 
the American editor, as well they might.: “I looked in,” he says, 
“with a friend one evening, and found some three thousand people 
there, as many as six or eight hundred of them dancing at once 
under the open sky, on a slightly raised floor surrounding the tall 
stand or tower in which the musicians were seated. There were 
not far from a thousand women present, most of them quite young, 
and the majority manifestly already lost to virtue if not quite dead 
toshame. What struck me with surprise was the fact that many 
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obviously respectable and undepraved girls mingled and danced 
in the throng, including mere children of ten or twelve years, 
who could not fail speedily to comprehend the errand on which 
the lost ones come hither. I had heard much of the decorous de- 
pravity of the Parisian dancing-gardens, though I never visited 
them; here the decorum was dubious and the depravity unmistak- 
able. The English are not skilful in varnishing vice, —at least, I 
have seen no evidence of their tact in that line. I endured the 
spectacle of men dancing with women when rather beery, and 
smoking; but at last the sight of a dark and by no means elegant 
. mulatto waltzing with a decent-looking white girl, while puffing 
away at a rather bad cigar, proved too much for my Yankee prej- 
udice and I started. In fact, it was about time, since it wanted but 
a quarter to eleven, and my lodgings, though this side of the middle 
of London, were some six miles distant. (The cabman charged for 
seven.) Cremorne, ae &ppeared to be just warming up to 
its evening’s delectanion.” 

Two days after this adventure he was at Liverpool, preparing to 
embark for his native land, which he reached in safety after an 
absence of about three months, 
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ASSAULTED IN WASHINGTON BY A MEMBER OF 
CONGRESS. 


The provocation—The assault—Why Mr. Greeley did not prosecute—The Tribune in- 
dicted in Virginia—Correspondence on slavery—Slavery ex labor. 


Durine the administrations of Franklin Pierce and James Bu- 
chanan, when the controversy respecting slavery was approaching 
a crisis, Mr. Greeley spent much of his time in Washington, com- 
menting for the Tribune upon the proceedings of Congress. While 
performing this duty in January, 1856, he incurred the resentment 
of Albert Rust, a member of Congress from Arkansas, by the fol- 
lowing remarks upon the course of that member during the con- 
test for the Speakership which resulted in the election of Mr, N. 
P. Banks. The following were the offensive words: — 


“T have had some acquaintance with human degradation; yet it did seem to 
me to-day that Rust’s resolution in the House was a more discreditable propo- 
sition than I had ever known gravely submitted to a legislative body. Just 
consider the facts: Mr. Banks has for more than six weeks received the votes 
of a very large plurality of the House, — never polling more than ten short of 
@ majority, usually only six or seven, and sometimes coming within two or 
three. He has repeatedly tendered his declination to his friends, and they have 
uniformly refused it, and placed him again in nomination. Last evening they 
held another caucus, resolved to support him to the end, and resolved to hold 
no more caucuses, lest their adversaries might be encouraged to hope that 
they would change their candidate. Yet, in the face of this demonstration, 
the two hostile minorities come into the house this morning and seriously at- 
tempt to invite Mr. Banks to decline! for that is just what Rust’s resolution 
amounts to. It could not affect Mr. Banks’s rights nor those of his support- 
ers; but it would seem to be an indignity, and might be expected to wound 
his sensibilities. But Mr. Banks will never take counsel with his bitter 
enemies as to the propriety of his withdrawal from the canvass.” 


This appeared in the Tribune of January 26, 1856. <A few 
hours after the arrival of the paper in Washington Mr, Rust mani- 
fested his indignation in the manner related by Mr. Greeley in the 
following letter: — 
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“T have heard since I came here a good deal of the personal vio- 
_ lence to which I was exposed, but only one man has offered to 
attack me until to-day, and he was so drunk that he made a poor 
fist of it. In fact, I do not remember that any man ever seriously 
attacked me till now. 

“T was conversing with two gentlemen on my way down from 
the Capitol, after the adjournment of-the House this afternoon, 
when a stranger requested a word with me. I stopped, and mv 
friends went on. The stranger, who appeared in the prime of 
life, six feet high, and who must weigh over two hundred, thus 
began : — 

““<¢Ts your name Greeley ?’ 

JS NG ER 

“¢ Are you a non-combatant ?’ 

“<Mhat is according to circumstances.’ 

“The words were hardly out of my mouth when_he struck me 
a stunning blow on the right side of my head, and followed it. by 
two or three more, as rapidly as possible. My hands were still in 
my great-coat pockets, for I had no idea that he was about to 
strike. He staggered me against the fence of the walk from the 
Capitol to the Avenue, but did not get me down. I rallied as soon 
as possible, and saw him standing several feet from me, with several 
persons standing or rushing in between us. I asked, ‘Who is this 
man? I don’t know him,’ and understood him to answer, with 
an imprecation, ‘You'll know me soon enough,’ or ‘You ll 
know me hereafter,’ when he turned and went down toward the 
street.. No one answered my inquiry directly, but some friends 
soon came up, who told me that my assailant was Albert Rust, M. 
C, from Arkansas. He gave no hint of any cause or pretext he 
may have had for this assault, but I must infer that it is to be found 
in my strictures in Monday’s Tribune (letter of Thursday evening 
last) on his attempt to drive Mr. Banks out of the field as a candi- 
date for Speaker, by passing a resolution inviting all the present 
candidates to withdraw. I thought that a mean trick, and said so 
most decidedly ; I certainly think no better of it, now that I have 
made the acquaintance of its author. 

“The bully turned and walked down along; I followed, conversing 
with two friends. Crossing Four-and-a-half Street, they dropped 
behind to speak to acquaintances, and I, walking along toward the 
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National Hotel, soon found myself in the midst of a luddle of 
strangers, One of these turned short upon me —I saw it was my 
former assailant — and said, ‘Do you know me now?’ I answered, 
“Yes; you are Rust of Arkansas.’ He said something of what 
he would do if I were a combatant, and I replied that I claimed no 
exemption on that account. He now drew a heavy cane, whieh I 
had not seen before, and struck a pretty heavy blow at my head, 
which I caught on my left arm, with no other damage than a 
rather severe bruise. He was trying to strike again, and I was 
endeavoring to close with him, when several persons rushed be- 
tween and separated us. I did not strike him at all, nor lay a fin- 
ger on him; but it certainly would have been a pleasure to me, 
had I been able to perform the public duty of knocking him down. 
I cannot mistake the movement of his hand on the Avenue, and 
am sure it must have been toward a pistol in his belt. And the 
crowd which surrounded us was nearly all Southern, as he doubt- 
less knew before he renewed his attack on me..... 

“T presume this is not the last outrage to which I am to be sub- 
jected. I came here with a clear understanding that it was about 
an even chance whether I should or should not be allowed to go 
home alive; for my business here is to unmask hypocrisy, defeat 
treachery, and rebuke meanness, and these are not dainty employ- 
ments even in smoother times than ours, But I shall stay here 
just so long as I think proper, using great plainness of speech, but 
endeavoring to treat all men justly and faithfully. I may often 
judge harshly, and even be mistaken as to facts, but I shall always 
be ready to correct my mistakes and to amend my judgments. I 
shall carry no weapons and engage in no brawls; but if ruffians 
waylay and assail me, I shall certainly not run, and, so far as able, 
I shall defend myself.” 


The editor of the Tribune, though severely bruised, was not in- 
capacitated from continuing his editorial labors. Gentlemen who 
called upon him that evening found him writing at his table as 
usual, though with wet cloths bound round his head and arm. The 
assault called forth indignant comments from the press; but no one 
so well expressed the sense of the country with regard to it as the 
editor of the Albany Knickerbocker, who said: “The fellow whe 
would strike Horace Greeley would strike his mother,” 
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Mr. Greeley was censured by a portion of the public for not 
prosecuting the drunken ruffian who committed this atrocity. He 
gave his reasons for not seeking redress from the law. 


“1. I do not know this Mr. Rust. I had not the remotest idea 
of his personal appearance up to the moment of his assault on me. 
If he were in court, I think I could identify the man who assaulted 
me beyond doubt; but if I were asked before a grand jury, ‘How 
do you know that the man who struck you was Albert Rust, M.C. 
from Arkansas?’ I could only answer, ‘I was so informed by 
those who witnessed the assault,’ —and this of itself would not 
be conclusive. I never saw my assailant in the House so as to 
identify him, and he was never but once pointed out to me else- 
where, and then he was walking from me. 

“9. The complaint against Mr. Rust did not originate with the 
citizens or authorities of Washington. No witness of the assault 
saw fit to make any. Nothing was done until, some two or three 
weeks after the occurrence, a lawyer of this State went to Wash- 
ington and made it. Had I appeared on this complaint as the prin- 
cipal, if not sole witness in its support, I should have been sus- 
pected of having instigated it. I did not choose to rest under, that 
imputation. When I see fit to complain of an attack upon me, I 
shall seek no screen. 

“3, I do not choose to be beaten for money, even though the 
public is to pocket it; and I know the sentiment of our Federal 
metropolis too well to believe that an anti-slavery editor has any 
chance of substantial justice there, in a prosecution against a 
Southern member of Congress. If the price to be paid for beat- 
ing me is ever to be legally fixed, I choose to have it assessed by 
a Northern jury. 

“4. T have chosen to treat my assailant throughout in such man- 
ner as to make him ashamed of his assault on me. In this I think 
T have succeeded. For the credit of human nature, I will so be- 
lieve.” 


In the same year, 1856, the Tribune had the honor to be indicted 
in the State of Virginia, for advising negroes, as it was alleged, to 
rise in rebellion against their masters. As a curious relic of that 
bad time, I place this affair on record. In September, 1856, the 
following letters were received at the Tribune office : — 
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“Suinnston, VA., Sept. 26, 1856. 
“ Messrs. GREELEY & McELrAtH: — 

“T regret to inform you that I am indicted for getting up a club for tha 
Tribune. Great God! has it come to this, that a man must be sent to the 
penitentiary for reading a newspaper? The grand jury had one of the sub- 
scribers brought before them with an armful of copies of the Tribune, and 
they were distributed among them. They examined them a long time, and 
were about giving it up that it would have to pass, when, lo and behold! one 
of them discovered an extract from the Pittsburg Dispatch, which gave an 
account of the great negro hunt of Ross & Co., and on that they pronounced 
it an Abolition document. The court ordered the jury to meet on Monday 
next, to indict the postmaster at Shinnston. 

‘““T discover that the law of Virginia makes my case felony. I may have to 
flee, or serve a time in the Richmond Penitentiary. I would like to hear from 
you, whether it is not legal for your paper to circulate in this State. I have 
notified the court that, if they would show some lenity in my case if they 
should decide the said paper to be illegal, I would discontinue my club. 

“W. P. Hau.” 


“ To the Editor of the N. Y. Tribune. 

“Sir: — The grand jury for this county this week presented Horace Greeley 
of New York, Mr. Hall of Shinnston, and myself of this place, for circulating 
the Tribune. You may make any use of this information you may desire. 


“Yours very truly, Beker 
R RT. 


“Clarksburg, Harrison County, Va., Oct. 2, 1856.” 
8) a8 


The subsequent proceedings were thus related in the Tribune: — 


“Tmmediately upon the receipt of these letters answers were 
addressed to the writers, expressing the readiness of the con- 
ductors of the Tribune to do their part toward testing the law of 
the case, and desiring copies of the indictments. ‘To the letter 
addressed to Mr. Hall no answer has arrived, and perhaps he never 
received it. We are informed from another quarter that, shortly 
after the finding of the indictment, being greatly alarmed at it, he 
left home. In the mean while, however, it was discovered that the 
grand jury by which the bills were found was illegal, one of its 
members being disqualified to sit as a grand juror. As soon as this 
discovery was made another jury was impanelled, which returned 
the indictment, which we shall presently give, against Horace 
Greeley, but omitted to find any against the two citizens of the 
county who had been previously indicted. This, however, does 
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not appear to have been through any disposition to give over the 
persecution of the readers of the Tribune, as will appear ‘rom the 
following letter of Mr. Hall, addressed to us after his return 


home : — 
“ Suinnston, VA., 20th Oct., 1856. 
“¢Mpssrs. GREELEY & McELRATH: — 


“« Since I returned home, I find the storm raging as bad as ever against me. 
They say I shall stop the Tribune club, or they will bring my case up at 
the next Grand Jury Court, and put me clear through. 


“¢T therefore request you to stop the club. OSES 
M. P. HALL. 
“¢This from a friend.’ 


“So much for Shinnston. Mr. Hart, the other person indicted, a 
resident in Clarksburg, in the same county, appears to be made of 
somewhat sterner stuff. Some time since the postmaster at Clarks- 
burg refused to deliver his paper, under pretence of a law of Vir- 
ginia imposing a fine of $200 on any postmaster for delivering in- 
cendiary mail matter. Mr. Hart thereupon applied to the~Post- 
master-General, who, in performance of his duty, wrote to the 
Clarksburg deputy that he must deliver. This caused a tremen- 
dous stir among the magnates of Clarksburg, but the paper has 
since been regularly delivered. The next move was to indict Mr. 
Hart, as already mentioned; but here too was a legal difficulty, 
which probably prevented the refinding of the indictment. The 
offence, it seems, made felony by the statutes of Virginia, is not 
having in possession or reading incendiary documents, but circulat- 
ing or carrying or procuring them to be circulated; and as Mr. 
Hart. merely took his paper from the post-office and read it at 
home, his case did not seem to come under that provision. The 
evidence upon which the first indictment was found was, that he 
had asked some of his neighbors to form a club with him for tak- 
ing the Tribune; but as no such club was actually formed, it was 
plain that this evidence was not sufficient. 

“We come now to the indictment actually found and now pend 
ing, which is in the words and figures following : — 


“VIRGINIA, SS. 
“In the Cireuit Court of Harrison County. 
“The grand jurors for said county, on their oaths, present that heretofore, 
to wit, on the 5th day of July, in the year 1856, and from that day to the find- 
ing of this presentment, Horace Greeley did write, print, and publish, and 
tause to be written, printed, and published weekly, in the city of New York 
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and State of New York, a book and writing, to ‘wit, a newspaper and public 
journal, styled and entitled New York Tribune, the object and purpose of 
which said New York Tribune was to advise and incite negroes in this State 
to rebel and make insurrection, and to inculcate resistance to the rights of 
property of masters in their slaves in the State of Virginia. 

“And the jurors do further present that the said Horace Greeley afterward, 
to wit, on the 5th day of July, in the year 1856, did knowingly, wilfully, and 
feloniously transmit to, and circulate in, and cause and procure to be trans- 
mitted to and circulated in the said county of Harrison, the said book and 
writing, to wit, the said New York Tribune, with the intent to aid purposes 
thereof against the peace and dignity of the Commonwealth. 

“And the jurors aforesaid, upon the oaths aforesaid, do further present that 
said Horace Greeley, on the day of July, in the year 1856, did knowingly, 
unlawfully, and feloniously circulate and cause to be circulated in said county 
of Harrison, a writing, to wit, a newspaper and public journal, which said 
writing, newspaper, and public journal, was on the 5th day of July, in the 
year 1856, published, written, and printed in the city of New York, and State 
of New York, and was styled and entitled New York Tribune, with intent 
in him, the said Greeley, then and there to advise and incite negroes in the 
State of Virginia aforesaid to rebel and make insurrection, and to inculcate 
resistance to the rights of property of masters in their slaves, against the peace 
and dignity of the Commonwealth. 

“*Upon the information of Amaziah Hill and Seymour Johnson, witnesses 
sworn in open court, and sent to the grand jury to testify at the request of 
the grand jury, who had the New York Tribune in the above presentment 
referred to before them, and examined the same. 

' “¢B. WILson, 
= Attorney for the Commonwealth. 


“Tndorsed, ‘ State v. Horace Greeley. Presentment for felony. A true bill. 


“SA, J. GARRETT, Foreman.’” 


The Tribune favored its readers with a brief description of the 
persons supposed to be chiefly instrumental in procuring this in- 
dictment : — 

“This Garrett, we understand, who indorses the indictment ag 
foreman, is a Baptist minister— we imagine of the hard-shell or- 
der— who, having got some ‘chattels’ with his wife, feels him- 
self quite an aristocrat, and by his insolent and overbearing de- 
meanor has secured the hatred of all his neighbors, over whom in 
his character of slaveholder he enjoys, however, the privilege of 
domineering. Johnson, one of the witnesses, we understand to be 
a vagabond relation of the late Governor of Virginia of that name, 
—one of those offshoots of the first families, too lazy and toe 
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proud to work, but not too proud to sneak behind the waiter into 
complimentary dinners to his relative the Governoy, into which he 
could get admission in no other way.” 

The provocation to such assaults as these upon the Tribune and 
its editor was simply the opposition of that newspaper to every 
scheme devised by the Southern oligarchy to extend the area of 
slavery. Upon looking over the Tribune of those days, the reader 
will find that the tone in which slavery was discussed was emi- 
nently moderate. Nevertheless, it published hundreds of articles 
most damaging to slavery, and did more than all other things to- 
gether to create a party powerful enough to enter the Presidential 
campaign with rational hopes of success. 

From the mass of Mr. Greeley’s more personal writings of that 
period room can be found here for one or two specimens : — 


“A CORRESPONDENCE ON SLAVERY. 


“ HORACE GREELEY, Esq.: — 

“Dwar Str:—I live ina warm place for an Abolitionist, —for that is the 
title you are known by here, — and we who take your paper have the same | 
application. 

“ Give us a short sketch — very platn — in regard to the abolition of slavery, 
so that I may show my pro-slavery brethren your platform. 

“ Success to your paper! 


“ Albany, Mo., January 18, 1859.” 


“REPLY. 


“New YORK, Jan. 29, 1859. 


“My Dear Sir:—I have yours of the 17th. You ask me why 
the abolition of slavery is deemed desirable. I answer, very 
briefly : — 

‘“T, Because, in the order of nature, every adult human being has 
a right to use his own God-given faculties— muscles, sinews, organs 
— for the sustenance and comfort of himself and his family. Conse- 
quently, it is wrong to divest him of the control of those capacities, 
and render him helplessly subservient to the pleasure and aggran- 
dizement of another. 

“TI. Because the mixture of whites and blacks in the same com- 
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munity, society, household, —an inevitable result of African slavery, 
—jis not favorable to the moral purity or social advancement ot 
either caste. Better let the two races form separate communities. 

“TIT. Because the earth should be so cultivated, and the various 
departments of industry so mixed and blended, that every year’s 
cultivation should increase, rather than diminish, the productive ca- 
pacities of the soil. Slavery, by placing long distances between 
those who pursue agriculture and manufactures respectively, for- 
bids this. 

“TV. Because the fullest cultivation of his intellect, through edu-_ 
cation, reading, study, &c., is the right of every rational being. 
In the Divine economy, this would seem one of the main rea- 
sons for placing men on earth. Slavery is incompatible with such 
cultivation, forbidding its subjects even to read or write. 

“WV. Slavery is palpably at war with the fundamental basis of our 
government, —the inalienable rights of man. It is a chief obsta- 
cle to the progress of republican institutions throughout the world. 
It is a standing reproach to our country abroad. It is the cause 
of exultation and joy on the side of the armed despots. It is worth 
more to the Austrian and French tyrants than an additional army 
of 100,000 men. 

“VT, Slavery is the chief cause of dissension and hatred among 
ourselves. It keeps us perpetually divided, jealous, hostile. If it 
were abolished, we should never dream of fighting each other, nor 
dissolving the Union. 

“VII, Slavery powerfully aids to keep in power the most thor- 
oughly unprincipled party, the most corrupt demagogues, that our 
country has ever known. 

“VTII. Slavery makes a few rich, but sinks the great mass, even 
of the free, into indolence, depravity, and misery. It prevents the 
accumulation of wealth. It renders land a drug, and keeps popu- 
lation so sparse and scattered that common schools are for the 
most part impossible. ‘ 

“For these and other reasons, I am among those who labor and 
hope for the early and complete abolition of human, but especially 
of American slavery. “Yours, 

“Florack GREELEY. 


W. C. Cowan, Esg., Albany, Gentry County, Mo.” 


* 
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CORRESPONDENCE WITH A SLAVEHOLDER. 


“INVITATION TO BUY A SLAVE. 


Ye , VA., March 7, 1857. 


‘Mr. HorRACE GREELEY: — 

“I offer no apology for this communication. You claim to be a philan 
thropist, and you are, notoriously, a champion of African slaves. I propose, 
simply and in good faith, to afford you an opportunity of giving (to the world, 
if you please) a practical illustration of the philanthropy you preach. 

“T know a slave who is fit to be free. He is intelligent, —able to read and 
write and make up accounts in a small way,—is a good carpenter and 
cabinet-maker, —an honest man and a consistent member of a Christian 
church. For some years this slave hired himself, paid his owner a full 
price for his time, laid up money, and bought his slave-wife and their 
younger children. Two of their older children are still slaves. 

“The owner of this man has offered to sell him to me, at the slave’s request; 
but I am not able to buy him, nor would I if I were able. 

““T suppose that $4,500 would buy the man and his two slave sons, and re- 
move the family to a Free State. It has occurred to me that you may be 
able, or may know somebody who is able, to spare this sum of money for so 
good a purpose. It would give me pleasure to aid in the matter, by pur- 
chasing the slaves, emancipating them, and attending to their removal; and I 
invite you to a correspondence on the subject. 

“ Tf you want any knowledge of me you may refer to [here the writer inserts 
the names of several well-known and distinguished persons, which we omit], 
or any of the editors at Richmond. 

“T can give you any desirable security for the faithful application of the 
funds. : 

“T ought to have stated that these negroes are of nearly pure white blood, — 
the wife a woman of excellent character, and the children handsome and 
sprightly. 

“T am, perhaps, as far from any sympathy with Abolitionists as you are 
from sympathy with slaveholders. JI own slaves, and expect to own them 
during my life. Knowing something of the matter by personal experience, I 
am a better judge of it than you can be; and I take the opportunity of saying 
to you, thatsyou and your coadjutors are the worst enemies of the slave. 
They are, by great odds, in a happier condition than your white slaves; but, 
like all other human beings, may be made discontented with their lot. You 
excite them to discontent, then to insubordination; and thus you make it 
necessary for us to rule them more rigidly. Let us alone, Mr. Greeley. 

“Why, then, you may ask, do I care about emancipating this particular 
family? I say, because they are almost white people; they are partly 
educated, are industrious, moral, and Christian, and are fitted for freedom. 
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“T know hundreds of slaves; I do not know one dozen who are fit to be free, 
I know scores of free negroes; but, with a very few exceptions, they are more 
ignorant, immoral, and degraded than our slaves. 
“ This letter is not for publication. 
“ Your obedient servant, 


“REPLY. 


“New York, March 11, 1857. 

“My Dear Smr:—I have yours of the 7th inst., which com- 
mences with a great mistake: ‘You profess to be a pila ioranais 
IJ make no such profession,— very few professions of any kind, 
The world judges me as it sees fit from my acts; I sienuy, abide 
its verdict. 

“Tf I can only deserve the reputation of a philanthropist by buy- 
ing out of slavery such negroes, ‘almost white,’ as the masters be- 
lieve unfit to be longer slaves, then I have no desire to earn that 
title. So far from inclining to buy them, I do not wish this par- 
ticular class bought or otherwise emancipated, while the great mass 
of their brethren remain in bondage. On the contrary, I wish them 
to remain where they are, looking their white uncles and cousins 
in the face, a perpetual reminder of the infernal system of which 
they are victims, and of the iniquities which, even in the judg- 
ment of slaveholders, may be and are perpetrated under it. No, 
sir, I hate slavery too deeply to help drug the consciences of your 
caste by buying out of slavery those whom even you say are fit no 
longer to be bondmen. 

“Your request to ‘let you alone’ in the Slave States I shall duly 
respect; I ask your members of Congress and Supreme Court 
judges to do likewise by us. Your Nebraska bills and Dred Scott 
decisions, forcing slavery upon the Free States in spite of them- 
selves, are goading us beyond the point of peaceful endurance, 


“Yours, 
; “ForAOE GREELEY. 
te To 


——,, Va. 


“P. §.—TI will print your letter, so that any one North or South, 
who wishes to do what you ask of me, may have the opportu- 
nity.” 
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SLAVERY AND LABOR. 


“ A humble farmer’s son, upon the granite hills of New England, 
early impelled and inured to rugged and persistent toil, I learned 
not merely to confront labor, but to respect it, and to recognize in 
its stern exactions, its harsh discipline, one of the most precious 
and vital of the countless blessings which Heaven sends us dis- 
guised as afflictions, as judgments, or at least as trials. I learned 
to realize the divine benignity underlying and animating the sen- 
tence passed on our conimon ancestors as the penalty of the first 
transgression; I learned to feel that in the world we inhabit, and 
with such faculties, appetites, and passions as make up that super- 
lative paradox called Man, the denunciation, ‘In the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat bread,’ was in fact our necessary, vital safeguard 
against falling into the lowest abysses of depravity and misery. 
Only through the inexorable requirement of industry has-our race 
—or, more strictly, some part of it— ever risen in the scale of 
moral being; and this only where such necessity was urgent and 
palpable. Not on the bleak crests and amid the icy gorges of 
wind-swept mountains, but in unctuous, sunny vales, amid trop- 
ical verdure and luxuriance, have the darker aspects of human in- 
firmity been developed; not unmeaning was the first great visita- 
tion of human wickedness by deluge, which covered soonest the 
low intervales, the deltas of rivers, and seaside glades, so rich in 
corn and cattle, so fertile also in pride and sin. Sodom and Go- 
morrah, Herculaneum and Pompeii, Catania, Caracas, and a hun- 
dred other victims of some gigantic outpouring of judgment, unite 
in attesting that where least labor is required to satisfy his physical 
needs, there is man’s moral raggedness most flagrant and repulsive. 
No well-informed naturalist need be told that Iceland is more moral 
than Madagascar; he finds this fact graven on the earth, foreor- 
dained through eternal and immutable laws. And it is not too 
much to say, that, if the doom of Adam could be so far remitted 
that all man’s primary and inexorable wants should henceforth be 
satisfied without labor on his part, there is no power on earth that 
could save him from sinking, gradually but inevitably, into a bru- 
tish and debauched Australian or Patagonian barbarism. 

“Our primitive conceptions of integrity are derived from work. 
As a problem is something to be proved or tested, so probity is 
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character that has been subjected to the ordeal and has stood the 
test, —in other words, is integrity proved. All the processes of 
industry, all the operations of Nature, imply honesty and truth. If 
any man ever made bass-wood seeds, he certainly made them to 
sell, not to plant; and no knave ever imagined that he could hood- 
wink or dupe Nature by the semblance of service without the real- 
ity. The ploughman is always honest toward her, for he holds his 
livelihood by the tenor of such fidelity: it is only when he ceases 
to be a producer, and appears in the radically different attitude of a 
trader, or vender of his products, that he is tempted to be a knave. 
All Nature’s processes are hearty, earnest, thorough; and man, if 
he would aid, direct, or profit by her evolutions, must approach 
her with frank sincerity. Hence, I hold that no man ever really 
loved work and was content to live by it who was not essentially 
honest and upright, and did not tend to become day by day more 
manly and humane. 

“This very hour, the lumbermen of the Ottawa are driving the 
first approaches of persistent civilization to a point nearer the pole 
than was ever before attained on this eastern slope of our conti- 
nent. Among the pines of the Aroostook, the Saginaw, the Wis- 
consin, the Minnesota, the axes of the woodmen are hewing out 
the timbers of many a stately edifice, which a coming summer shall 
see rise among the shrines of traffic by the far shores of the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. To-day, for the first time since the flood, is the sun let 
in upon spot after spot in the great Western wilderness, on which 
a rude cabin shall emerge from amid smoke and stumps next sum- 
mer, —a warm hearth-stone within, and sturdy, fair-haired chil- 
dren playing around it. Pass a few years more, and that little dot 
of blackened clearing will have gradually eaten away the encircling 
woods, and given a hand to the newer adjacent clearings on either 
side; and soon commodious dwellings, fair villages, the hum of 
steady, prosperous industry, and all the manifestations of civilized 
life will have supplanted the howl of the wolf and all the sullen in- 
fluences of perpetual shade. Around no Silistria or Sevastopol, in 
no Crimea or Dobrodja, is the drama of man’s life-struggle being 
enacted, but in the freshly trodden wilds of Iowa and Minnesota, 
on the rolling prairies of Kansas, in the far glens of Utah, and along 
the vreat future highway across the continent, where California 
beckons to her Hastern sisters, and points them to the wealth and . 
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work which stretch beyond her, and across the great Pacific and 
among the isles of the Indian tropic. Not with the sword, but 
with the axe, does man hew out his path to a higher and purer 
civilization; and the measure of his. present attainment is his re- 
gard for the humble and untinselled, but mighty and beneficent arts 
of peace. : 

“Can it be wondered, then, that I, a child of many generations 
of cotters and drudging delvers, should ponder and dream over 
THE ELEVATION OF LABOR to something like the dignity and esteem 
which its merits and its utility demand? What-can-be more nat- 
ural than that I should ask whether this fair and stately structure 
of society, wherein we are so amply sheltered and shielded, must 
always rest heavily on those by whom its foundations were laid 
and its walls erected? Ifa peer may without reproach ‘stand by 
his order,’ why may not a peasant as well? 

“¥or still, to the earnest vision, the condition of the worker — 
even in this favored region—is a rugged and hard one. He-is not 
respected by others; he too often does not respect himself. Work- 
ing in the main either because he must work or starve, or in order 
that he may be raised above the necessity of working, he does not 
accept labor as a benignantly appointed destiny, but as a vindic- 
tively denounced penalty which he must endure as unmurmuringly 
and finish as speedily as possible. Happiness in the vulgar con- 
ception being compounded of idleness and the most unlimited grati- 
fication of the sensual appetites, and this happiness being the ‘end 
and aim’ of every earthly effort, it is inevitable that the worker 
should be regarded alike by himself and by others as one who has 
thus far failed, and who is therefore obnoxious to the stigma which 
the common mind ever affixes to the unsuccessful. 

“The institution of human slavery appears to me the logical cul- 
mination and result of the popular ideas respecting labor; for if 
labor be essentially and necessarily an infliction, a penalty, a curse, 
then it is but human nature that each should endeavor to do as 
little of it as possible. If the obligation to work be a bolt of 
Divine wrath, then it is to be expected that-man should seek to 
interpose some other body between his dodging head and the ce- 
lestial vengeance. ‘Teach a child that labor is not a good to be ac- 
cepted and improved, but an evil to be shunned and shirked, and 
you have impelled him far on the road to the slave-jockey’s pen ag 
a cheapener and customer, 
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“T do not marvel, then, that slavery has so long cursed the earth; 
[see clearly that it could not have failed to do so, To the pre- 
mise that labor is an evil to be shunned so far as possible add the 
assumption that war and conquest are legitimate, and slavery fol- 
lows of course. I have vanquished my enemy in battle, and have 
a right to kill him; but that would be too costly and transient a 
gratificaticn, when I can save him to take my place in the field or 
the shop; to receive that share of the primal curse which was 
providentially, intended for me; to be my substitute in all cases 
where I would rather not perform a duty in person, and the butt 
of my ill-bumor, whenever, through his fault, or mine, or neither, 
my plans miscarry, and my hopes are blasted by defeat. My slave 
or captive, having been spared by my clemency, and living only at 
my mercy, owes me boundless obedience and service, while I owe 
him nothing but such food and clothing as will keep him alive and 
in condition to perform that service. I have become to him Church, 
State, and Providence, — Law, Conscience, and Divinity, —and he 
can only go amiss by disobeying my commands. If he have wife 
or children, they too are mine, or his only in subordination to my — 
interests and my will; those children would not have been but for 
my clemency; they too owe everything to me, and must live only 
for my convenience, advantage, and profit. Thus the system ac- 
quires a self-perpetuating quality, and may endure, even without 
fresh wars and subjugations, to the end of time. And, so far as 
the enslaver can realize, it is a most convenient and satisfactory 
system, — supplying him with hands to do his work, feet to run 
his errands, eyes to watch and arms to guard his possessions, and 
ready ministers to every whim or lust. 

“But though eternal laws may thus, in one sense, be defied, 
their penalties cannot be evaded. The stern Nemesis is ever a 
on the heels of the transgressor. A household of masters and 
slaves, of sacrificers and victims, ‘can never be a loving and happy 
home, It includes too many crushed aspirations, outraged’ sensi- 
bilities, unavenged wrongs. The children of both master and slave 
are in false positions: the former necessarily grow up self-willed, 
overbearing, indolent; the latter, abject, servile, false, and devoid 
of self-respect. Vainly shall the master seek, in such a presence, 
to imbue his children with lessons of industry, humility, and defer- 
ence; for to every such lesson the ready response will be: ‘What 
are slaves for, if not to minister to our convenience and enjoyment? 
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If we are to work, to be frugal, to wait upon ourselves, why should 
we endure the presence, the low moral development, the care and 
responsibility, of these Helots? If we do all for ourselves at least 
give us opportunity, give us room!’ The moment a master re- 
solves to square his life and that of his family by the golden rule, 
the presence and direction of a lot of stupid, sensual, indolent slaves 
is felt to be a nuisance and a burden. 

“And, while it is true that slavery is the logical consequence, 
the Corinthian capital, of the popular notions respecting labor, it is 
none the less certain that the arts— which flourish where the la- 
borer is free from any constraint but that of his own aspirations, 
appetites, and needs — flicker and die out where slavery bears 
sway. In our own sunny South — answering to the Italy, Greece, 
Asia Minor, and Carthage of the Old World—there is the best of 
ship-timber, yet the cotton and tobacco there grown seek distant 
markets, in Northern vessels, sailed by sons of New England, and 
manned by Yankee crews. Northern merchants and clerks fill 
_ their seaports and buy their crops; Northern teachers instruct their 
children, so far as they are taught at all; their time is measured by 
Yankee clocks, and their tables set with Northern or European 
dishes; in short, about the only trophy of human genius peculiar 
to the Southrons is the cotton-gin, which they stole from Whit- 
ney, a Yankee. And every one who has travelled or lived there 
must be conscious that life is far ruder and poorer among the - 
planters than in the corresponding class in any non-slaveholding 
region of the civilized world; and that, beyond a bountiful supply 
of coarse and ill-cooked food, the majority of Southern homes are 
devoid of nearly everything which civilized men consider essential 
to the comfort of life. 

“Do I state these facts with a feeling of exultation? Surely not. 
T state them only to enforce the vital truth that MAN MUST CREATE 
IN ORDER TO ENJOY. He must produce, if he would find pleasure in 
consuming ; must do good to others, in order to secure good to 
himself, In other words, work is not a curse to be escaped, but a 
blessing to be accepted and improved. If every freeman now on 
earth were offered a dozen slaves, I fear nine tenths know no better 
than to accept; yet, I feel sure, also, that, simply as a question of 
personal loss and gain, it would be better for any one of them to be 
burned out of house and home than to receive such a Trojan horse 
into his keeping.” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


ACROSS THE PLAINS TO CALIFORNIA. 


Farewell to civilization—The buffaloes on the Plains—Conversation with Brigham Young 
—Remarks upon polygamy—Visit to the Yo Semite Valley—Reception at Sacramento 
—at San Francisco. 


In the summer of 1859 Mr. Greeley made his celebrated journey 
across the Plains to California, the particulars of which, according 
to his custom, he related to his readers. The manner in which he 
announced his purpose was characteristic: ‘“ About the lst of Oc- 
ber next we are to havea State election; then a city contest; then 
the organization and long session of a new Congress; then a Presi- 
dential struggle; then Congress again; which brings us to the 
forming of a new national administration and the summer of 1861. 
If, therefore, I am to have any respite from editorial labor for the 
next two years I must take it now.” So on the 9th of May, 1859,. 
he left New York for a trip across the continent, 

From his letters and other sources I glean a few of the more 
peculiar and interesting incidents. 


HIS FAREWELL TO CIVILIZATION AT PIKE'S PEAK. 


“T believe I have now descended the ladder of artificial life 
nearly to its lowest round. If the Cheyennes—thirty of whom 
stopped the last express down on the route we must traverse, and 
tried to beg or steal from it—should see fit to capture and strip 
us, we should of course have further experience in the same line; 
but for the present the progress I have made during the last fort- 
night toward the primitive simplicity of human existence may be 
roughly noted thus : — 

“ May 12th, Chicago.— Chocolate and morning newspapers last 
seen on the breakfast-table. 

“23d, Leavenworth. — Room-bells and baths make their last ap- 
pearance. 

“24th, Topeka. — Beefsteak and washbowls (other than tin) las? 
visible. Barber’ ditto. 
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“96th, Manhattan. — Potatoes and eggs last recognized among 
the blessings that ‘brighten as they take their flight.” Chairs ditto. 

“97th, Junction City. — Last visitation of a bootblack, with dis- 
solving views of a board bedroom. Chairs bid us good by. 

“98th, Pipe Creek.— Benches for seats at meals have disap- 
peared, giving place to bags and boxes. We (two passengers of a 
scribbling turn) write our letters in the express wagon that has 
borne us by day, and must supply us lodgings for the night. Thun- 
der and lightning from both south and west give strong promise of 
a shower before morning. Dubious looks at several holes in the 
canvas covering of the wagon. Our trust is in buoyant hearts and 
an India-rubber blanket.” 


HE SEES THE BUFFALO, 


“ All day yesterday they darkened the earth around us, often 
seeming to be drawn up like an army in battle array on the ridges 
and adown their slopes a mile or so south of us, —often on the 
north as well. They are rather shy of the little screens of strag- 
gling timber on the creek bottoms, — doubtless from their sore ex- 
perience of Indians lurking therein to discharge arrows at them as 
they went down to drink. If they feed in the grass of the narrow 
valleys and ravines, they are careful to have a part of the herd on 
the ridges which overlook them, and with them the surrounding 
country for miles. And when an alarm is given, they all rush 
furiously off in the direction which the leaders presume that of 
safety. 

“This is what gives us such excellent opportunities for regarding 
them to the best advantage. They are moving northward, and are 
still mainly south of our track. Whenever alarmed, they set off on 
their awkward but effective canter to the great herds still south, or 
to haunts with which they are comparatively familiar, and wherein 
they have hitherto found safety. Of course this sends those north 
of us across our way, often but a few rods in front of us, even when 
they had started a mile away. Then a herd will commence run- 
uing across a hundred rods ahead of us, and, the whole blindly fol- - 
lowing their leader, we will be close upon them before the last will 
have cleared the track. Of course they sometimes stop and tack, 
or seeing us, sheer off and cross farther ahead, or split into twa 
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lines; but the general impulse, when alarmed, is to follow blindly 
.and at full speed, seeming not to inquire or consider from what 
quarter danger is to be apprehended. 

“What strikes the stranger with most amazement is their immense 
numbers. I know a million is a great many, but I am confident 
we saw that number yesterday. Certainly, all we saw could not 
have stood on ten square miles of ground. Often the country for 
miles on either hand seemed quite black with them. The soil is 
rich, and well matted with their favorite grass. Yet it is all (ex- 
cept a very little on the creek bottoms, near to timber) eaten down 
like an oyertaxed sheep-pasture in a dry August. Consider that 
we have traversed more than one hundred miles in width since we 
first struck them, and that for most of this distance the buffalo have 
been constantly in sight, and that they continue for some twenty- 
five miles farther on, — this being the breadth of their present range, 
which has a length of perhaps a thousand miles, and you have some 
approach to an idea of their countless millions. I doubt whether 
the domesticated horned cattle of the United States equal the num- 
bers, while they must fall considerably short in weight, of these 
wild ones. Margaret Fuller long ago observed that the Illinois 
prairies seemed to repel the idea of being new to civilized life and 
industry; that they, with their borders of trees and belts of tim- 
ber, reminded the traveller rather of the parks and spacious fields 
of an old country like England; that you were constantly on.the 
involuntary lookout for the chateaux, or at least the humbler farm- 
houses, which should diversify such a scene. True as this is or 
was in Illinois, the resemblance is far more striking here, where the 
grass is all so closely pastured and the cattle are seen in such vast 
herds on every ridge. The timber, too, aids the resemblance, seem- 
ing to have been reduced to the last degree consistent with the 
wants of a grazing country, and to have been left-only on the steep 
ereek-banks where grass would not grow. It is hard to realize 
that this is the centre of a region of wilderness and solitude, so far 
as the labors of civilized man are concerned, — that the first wagon 
passed through it some two months ago. But the utter absence of 
houses or buildings of any kind, and our unbridged, unworked 
road, winding on its way for hundreds of miles, without a track 
other than of buffalo intersecting or leading away from it on either 
hand, brings us back to the reality. 
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“T shall pass lightly over the hunting exploits of our party. A 
good many shots have been fired, — of course not by me; even were- 
I in the habit of making war on wild Nature’s children, I would as 
soon think of shooting my neighbor’s oxen as these great, clumsy, 
harmless creatures. If they were scarce, I might comprehend the 
idea of hunting them for sport; here, they are so abundant that 

-you might as well hunt your neighbor’s geese. And, while there 
have been several shots fired by our party at point-blank distances, 
I have reason for my hope that no buffalo has experienced any per- 
sonal inconvenience therefrom.” 


HE ALSO HAS A TASTE OF THE ELEPHANT. 


“Two evenings since, just as we were nearing Station 17, where 
we were to stop for the night, my fellow-passenger and I had a 
jocular discussion on the gullies into which we were so frequently 
plunged, to our personal discomfort. He premised that it was a 
consolation that the sides of these gullies could not be worse than 
perpendicular: to which I replied with the assertion that they 
could be and were; for instance, where a gully, in addition to its 
perpendicular descent, had an inclination of forty-five degrees or so 
to one side the track. Just then a violent lurch of the wagon to 
one side, then to the other, in descending one of these jolts, en- 
forced my position. Two minutes later, as we were about to de- 
scend the steep bank of the creek intervale, the mules acting per- 
versely, my friend stepped out to take them by the head, leaving 
me alone in the wagon. Just then we began to descend the steep 
pitch, the driver pulling up with all his might, when the left rein 
of the leaders broke, and the team was in a moment sheered out ot 
the road and ran diagonally down the pitch. In aq second, the 
wagon went over, hitting the ground a most spiteful blow. I, of 
course, went over with it; and when I rose to my feet, as soon as 
possible, considerably bewildered and dishevelled, the mules had 
been disengaged by the upset, and were making good time across 
the prairie, while the driver, considerably hurt, was getting out.from 
under the carriage to limp after them. I had a slight cut on my 
left cheek, and a worse one below the left knee, with a pretty smart 
concussion generally, but not a bone started nor a tendon strained, 
and I walked away to the station as firmly as ever, leaving the 
superintendent and my fellow-passenger to pick up the pieces, and 
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guard the baggage from the Indians, who instantly swarmed about 
the wreck. I am sore yet, and a little lame, but three or-four days’ 
rest—if I can ever get it— will make all right.” 


HE ENCOUNTERS AN OLD ENEMY, 


“Of the seventeen bags on which I have ridden for the last four 
days, at least sixteen are filled with large bound books, mainly 
Patent Office Reports, I judge, but all of them undoubtedly works 
ordered printed at the public cost—your cost, reader!—by Con- 
gress, and now on their way to certain favored Mormons, franked 
(by proxy) ‘Pub. Doc. Free, J. M. Bernhisel, M. C.’ I do not 
blame Mr. B. for clutching his share of this public plunder, and 
distributing it so as to increase his own popularity and impor- 
tance; but I do protest against this business of printing books by 
wholesale at the cost of the whole people, for free distribution to a 
part only. Itis every way wrong and pernicious. Of the $190,000 
per annum paid for carrying the Salt Lake mail, nine tenths is ab- 
sorbed in the cost of carrying these franked documents to people 
who contribute little or nothing to the support of the government 
in any way. Is this fair? Hach Patent Office Report will have 
cost the Treasury four or five dollars by the time it. reaches its des- 
tination, and will not be valued by the receiver at twenty-five 
cents. Why should this business go on? Why not ‘reform it 
altogether’? Let Congress print whatever documents are needud 
for its own information, and leave the people to choose and buy for 
themselves? I have spent four days and five nights in close con- 
tact with the sharp edges of Mr. Bernhisel’s ‘Pub. Doc.’; have 
done my very utmost to make them present a smooth, or at least 
endurable surface; and I am sure there is no slumber to be ex- 
tracted therefrom unless by reading them, —a desperate resort 
which no rational person would recommend. For all practical pur- 
poses they might as well—now that the printer has been paid for 
them—be where I heartily wish they were,—in the bottom of 
the sea.” 


HE CONVERSES WITH BRIGHAM YOUNG. 


“My friend, Dr. Bernhisel, M. C., took me this afternoon, by ap 
pointment, to meet Brigham Young, President of the Mormon 
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Church, who had expressed a willingness to receive me at 2, P. M. 
We were very-cordially welcomed at the door by the President, 
who led ug into the second-story parlor of the largest of his houses 
(he has three), where I was introduced to Heber C. Kimball, Gen- 
eral Wells, General Ferguson, Albert Carrington, Elias Smith, and 
several other leading men in the Church, with two full-grown sons 
of the President. After some unimportant-conversation on general 
topics, I stated that I had come in quest of fuller knowledge re- 
specting the doctrines and polity of the Mormon Church, and would’ 
like to ask some questions bearing directly on these, if there were 
no objection. President Young avowing his willingness to respond 
to all pertinent inquiries, the conversation proceeded substantially 
as follows :— 

“H, G. AmIto regard Mormonism (so called) as a new religion, 
or as simply a new development of Christianity ? 

_“B, Y. We hold that there can be no true Christian Church with- 
out a priesthood directly commissioned by and in immediate com- 
munication with the Son of God and Saviour of mankind. Such a_ 
church is that of the Latter-Day Saints, called by their enemies 
Mormons; we know no other that even pretends to have present 
and direct revelations of God’s will. 

“H. G. Then I am to understand that you regard all other 
churches professing to be Christian as the Church of Rome regards all 
churches not in communion with itself, —as schismatic, heretical, 
and out of the way of salvation? 

“B. Y. Yes, substantially. 

“H. G. Apart from this, in what respect do your doctrines differ 
essentially from those of our orthodox Protestant Churches, — the 
Baptist or Methodist, for example ? 

“B, Y. We hold the doctrines of Christianity as revealed in the 
Old and New Testaments, also in the Book of Mormon, which 
teaches the same cardinal truths, and those only. 

“HH. G. Do you believe in the doctrine of the Trinity ? 

“B. Y. We do; but not exactly as it is held by other churches. 
We believe in the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, as equal, 
but not identical, —not as one person [being]. We believe in all 
the Bible teaches on this subject. 

“H. G. Do you believe in a personal Devil, a distinct, conscious, 
spiritual being whose nature and acts are essentially malignant and 


evil? 
~~ 
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“Boc¥, We-dos: 

“H. G. Do you hold the doctrine of eternal punishment? 

“B. Y We do; though perhaps not exactly as other churches 
ilo. We believe it as the Bible teaches it» 

“H. G. 1 understand that you regard baptism by immersion as 
essential. 

“B. Yea Wwerda. 

.“ H. G. Do you practise infant baptism? 

OB. ok eiNo. 

“H. G. Do you make removal to these valleys obligatory on your 
converts? 

“B. ¥. They would consider themselves greatly aggrieved if they 
were not invited hither. We hold to such a’gathering together of 
God’s people as the Bible foretells, and that this is the place, and 
now is the time appointed for its consummation. 

“HH. G, The predictions to which you refer have usually, I think, 
been understood to mdicate Jerusalem (or Judzea) as the place of 
such gathering. 

“BY. Yes, for the Jews; not for others. 

SIL G. What is the ogists of your Church with respect to 
slavery ? 

“B. Y, We consider it of Dive institution, and not to be abol- 
ished until the curse pronounced on Ham shall have been removed 
from his descendants. 

“HH. G, Are any slaves now held in this Territory ? 

“B. Y.. There are. 

“HH. G. Do your Territorial laws uphold slavery? 

“B. Y. Those laws are printed, you can read for yourself. If 
slaves are brought here by those who owned them in the States, 
we do not favor their escape from the service of those owners. 

“H, G. Am I toinfer that Utah, if admitted as a member of the 
Federal Union, will be a slave State? 

“ B. Y. No; she willbe a free State. Slavery here would prove 
nseless and unprofitable. I regard it generally as a curse to the 
masters. I myself hire many laborers, and pay them fair wages; I 
sould not afford to own them. I can do better than subject myself 
to an obligation to feed and clothe their families, to provide and 
care for then in sickness and health, Utah is not adapted to slava 
labor.* 
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“Hf, G. Let me now be enlightened with regard more especially 
to your Church polity. I understand that you require each mem- 
ber to pay over one tenth of all he produces or earns to the Church. 

“B. Y. That is a requirement of our faith. There is no compul- 
sion as to the payment. Each member acts in the premises accord- 
ing to his pleasure, under the dictates of his own conscience. 

“Hf, G. What is done with the proceeds of this tithing ? 

“B. Y. Part of it is devoted to building temples and other places 
of worship; part to helping the poor and needy converts on their 
way to this country; and the largest portion to the support of the 
poor among the Saints. 

“ H. G. Is none of it paid to bishops and other dignitaries of the 
Church? 

“B. Y. Notone penny. No bishop, no elder, no deacon, or other 
church officer, receives any compensation for his official services. 
A bishop is often required to put his hand in his own pocket and 
provide therefrom for the poor of his charge; but he never receives 
anything for his services. 

“H. G, How, then, do your ministers live? 

“B. Y. By the labor of their own hands, like the first Apostles. 
Every bishop, every elder, may be daily seen at work in the field 
or the shop, like his neighbors; every minister of the Church has 
his proper calling by which he earns the bread of his family; he 
who cannot or will not do the Church’s work for nothing is not 
wanted in her service; even our lawyers (pointing to General Fer- 
guson and another present, who are the regular lawyers of the 
Church) are paid nothing for their services; I am the only person 
in the Church who has not a regular calling apart from the Church’s 
service, and I never received one farthing from her treasury; if I 
obtain anything from the tithing-house, I am charged with and 
pay for it, just as any one else would; the clerks in the tithing- 
store are paid like other clerks, but no one is ever paid for any ser- 
vice pertaining to the ministry. We think a man who cannot make 
his living aside from the ministry of Christ unsuited to that office, 
T am called rich, and consider myself worth $250,000; but no dol- 
lar of it was ever paid me by the Church, or for any service as a 
minister of the everlasting Gospel. I lost nearly all I had when we 
were broken up in Missouri and driven from that State. I was 
nearly stripped again when Joseph Smith was murdered ahd we 
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were driven from Illinois; but nothing was ever made up to me by 
the Church, nor by any one. I believe I know how to acquire 
property, and how to take care of it. 

“A G, Can you give me any rational explanation of the aversion 
and hatred with which your people are generally regarded by those 
among whom they have lived and with whom they have been | 
brought directly in contact? 

“B. Y. No other explanation than is afforded by the crucifixion 

of Christ and the kindred treatment of God’s ministers, prophets, 
and saints in all ages. 
. “H. G. I know that a new sect is always decried and traduced ; 
that it is hardly ever deemed respectable to belong to one; that the 
Baptists, Quakers, Methodists, Universalists, &c., have each in their 
turn been regarded in the infancy of their sect as the offscouring of 
the earth; yet I cannot remember that either of them were ever 
generally represented and regarded by the older sects of their early 
days as thieves, robbers, murderers. 

“BY, If you will consult the contemporary Jewish accounts of 
the life and acts of Jesus Christ, you will find that he and his dis- 
ciples were accused of every abominable deed and purpose, —rob- 
bery and murder included. Such a work is still extant, and may 
be found by those who seek it. 

“ H, G. What do you say of the so-called Danites, or Destroy- 
ing Angels, belonging to your Church? 

“B. ¥. What do you say? I know of no such band, no such per- 
sons or organization. I hear of them only in the slanders of our 
enemies. 

“HH, G. With regard, then, to the grave question on which your 
doctrines and practices are avowedly at war with those of the 
Christian world, —that of a plurality of wives,—is the system of 
your Church acceptable to the majority of its women? 

“ BY. They could not be more averse to it than I was when it 
was first revealed to us as the Divine will. I think they generally 
accept it, as I do, as the will of God. 

“AT, G. How general is polygamy among you? 

_ “B. Y. I could not say. Some of those present [heads of the 
Church] have each but one wife; others have more; each deter-: 
mines what is his individual duty. 

“FT, G, What is the largest number of wives belonging to any 
one man? 
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“B, Y. I have fifteen; I know no one who has more; but some 
of those sealed to me are old ladies whom I regard rather as moth- 
ers than wives, but whom I have taken home to cherish and support. 

_“H, G. Does not the Apostle Paul say that a bishop should be 
‘the husband of one wife’? 

“B. Y. So we hold. We do not regard any but a married man 
as fitted for the office of bishop. But the apostle does not forbid a 
bishop having more wives than one. 

“H. G. Does not Christ say that he who puts away his wife, or 
marries one whom another has put away, commits adultery ? 

“B. Y, Yes; and I hold that no man should ever put away a wife 
except for adultery, — not always even for that. Such is my indi- 
vidual view of the matter. I do not say that wives have never 
been put away in our Church, but that I do not approve of the 
practice. 

“H. G. How do you regard what is commonly termed the Chris- 
tian Sabbath? : 

“B. Y. Asa divinely appointed day of rest. We enjoin all to rest 
from secular labor on that day. We would have no man enslaved 
to the Sabbath, but we enjoin all to respect and enjoy it.” 


HIS OPINION OF POLYGAMY. 

“T have enjoyed opportunities for visiting Mormons, and study- 
ing Mormonism in the homes of its votaries, and of discussing with 
them what the outside world regards as its distinguishing feature, 
in the freedom of friendly social intercourse. In one instance, a 
veteran apostle of the faith, having first introduced to me a worthy 
matron of fifty-five or sixty — the wife of his youth and the 
mother of his grown-up sons—as Mrs. T., soon after introduced a 
young and winning lady, of perhaps twenty-five summers, in these 
words: ‘Here is another Mrs. T,’ This lady is a recent emigrant 
from our State, of more than average powers of mind and graces 
of person, who came here with her brother, as a convert, a little 
over a year ago, and has been the sixth wife of Mr. T. since a few 
weeks after her arrival. (The intermediate four wives of Elder T. 
live on a farm or ‘farms some miles distant.) The manner of the 
husband was perfectly unconstrained and off-hand throughout; but 
I could not well be mistaken in my conviction that both ladies failed 
to conceal dissatisfaction with their position in the eyes of their 
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visitor and of the world. They seemed to feel that it needed vin- 
dication. Their manner toward each other was most cordial and 
sisterly, —sincerely so, I doubt not,—but this is by no means the 
rule. A Gentile friend, whose duties require him to travel widely 
over the Territory, informs me that he has repeatedly stopped with 
a Bishop, some hundred miles south of this, whose two wives he 
has never known to address each other, or evince the slightest cor- 
diality, during the hours he has spent in their society. The Bish- 
op’s house consists of two rooms; and when my informant stayed 
there with a Gentile friend, the Bishop being absent, one wife slept 
in the same apartment with them, rather than in that occupied by 
her double. I presume that an extreme case, but the spirit which 
impels it is not unusual. I met this evening a large party of young 
people, consisting in nearly equal numbers of husbands and wives; 
but no husband was attended by more than one wife, and no gen- 
tleman admitted or implied, in our repeated and animated discus- 
sions of polygamy, that he had more than one wife. And I was 
again struck by the circumstance that here, as heretofore, no wo- 
man indicated by word or look her approval of any argument in 
favor of polygamy. That many women acquiesce in it as an ordi- 
nance of God, and have been drilled into a mechanical assent to the 
logic by which it is upheld, I believe; but that there is not a wo- 
man in Utah who does not in her heart wish that God had not or- 
dained it I am confident. And quite a number of the young men 
treat it in conversation as a temporary or experimental arrange- 
ment, which is to be sustained or put aside as experience shall 
demonstrate its utility or mischief. One old Mormon farmer, with 
whom I discussed the matter privately, admitted that it was impos- 
sible for a poor working-man to have a well-ordered, well-governed 
household, where his children had two or more living mothers oc- 
cupying the same ordinary dwelling. On the whole, I conclude 
that polygamy, as it was’a graft on the original stock of Mormon- 
ism, will be outlived by the root; that there will be a new revela- 
tion ere many years, whereby the Saints will be admonished to 
love and cherish the wives they already have, but not to marry any 
more beyond the natural assignment of one wife to each husband, 

“T regret that I have found time and opportunity to visit but one 
of the nineteen common schools of this city. This was thinly at- 
tended by children nearly all quite young, and of the most rudi 
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mentary attainments. Their phrenological developments were, in 
the average, bad; I say this with freedom, since I have stated that 
those of the adults, as I noted them in the Tabernacle, were good. 
But I am told that idiotic or malformed children are very rare, if 
not unknown here. The male Saints emphasize the fact that a ma- 
jority of the children born here are girls, holding it a proof that 
Providence smiles on their “ peculiarinstitution”; I, on the con- 
trary, maintain that such is the case in all polygamous countries, 
and proves simply a preponderance of vigor on the part of the 
mothers over that of the fathers wherever this result is noted. I 
presume that a majority of the children of old husbands by young 
wives in any community are girls,” 


MR. GREELEY EXCITES CONSTERNATION. 


While the editor of the Tribune was pursuing his journey across 
the continent, a California paper published a burlesque paragraph 
to the effect that he “was on his way to California to take command 
of all the filibusters to be found there; that Henningsen and Walker 
would join him with forces collected in the Atlantic States; and 
that the whole horde, under the supreme command of Horace Gree- 
ley, would invade Mexico and usurp the government of that Re- 
public. A copy of this paper fell into the hands of the commander 
at Mazatlan, and he at once issued a proclamation informing the 
people that ‘one Horace Greeley, a most diabolical, bloodthirsty, 
and unmerciful man, worse than the infamous Walker, or even the 
minions of Miramon,—a man whose very name struck dread to 
the hearts of thousands in the United States, so many were his 
crimes and so terrible was his conduct, — is now at the head of the 
most extensive band of filibusters ever collected, and on his way 
to Mexico!’ He then exhorts the people to prepare themselves 
for instant action, and concludes thus: ‘This dangerous man is not 
of the common school of filibusters: they wish for plunder, he for 
blood and murderous deeds.’ ” 


THIRTEEN HOURS AT SACRAMENTO. — 

From the moment of his arrival in California to that of his de- 
parture from it Mr. Greeley was treated as a public guest. Asa 
specimen of the manner in which he was received, I copy the fol- 
lowing from the “Sacramento Union” of August 2, 1859. 


' 
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“On Sunday the committee of arrangements held an informal meeting, ana 
the committee of reception detailed to meet him at Folsom were put in tele- 
graphic communication with the master of ceremonies at Placerville; the result 
of which was an agreement, on the part of friends of the distinguished stranger 
in the latter city, to deliver him on Monday afternoon, in good order and sound 
condition, by private conveyance, to such of his friends in Sacramento as should 
be in waiting at Folsom. J.P. Robinson, Superintendent of the Sacramento 
Valley Railroad, placed.a special train at the service of the committee, with 
the freedom of the road to all they should invite to accompany them. 

“ Horace Greeley passed the night, or such portion of it as he was allowed to 
have to himself, at the Cary House, and left Placerville at 11.20 A. M., in 
company with G. W. Swan of that city, in an open-front, two-horse carriage. 
At Mud Springs, about one hundred and fifty of the townspeople and miners 
had assembled to greet him, under a banner stretched across the street. (ree- 
ley did not, however, leave his seat, but.exchanged salutations with the citi- 
zens at the door of the carriage. On the way down the mountains, Mr. Swan’s 
lively and observant companion noticed with frequent exclamations of wonder 
the enterprise and labor evinced in mining operations, and the miners’ appa- 
ratus for conveying water ; spoke of the barrenness of the hillsides, but thought 
it strange that the fertile spots in the valleys should be left unoccupied by till- 
ers of the soil after the miners had denuded the hillsides of gold ; expressed 
great surprise, as all new-comers do, at the fine appearance of our cattle con- 
trasted with the apparent lean and dry pasturage ; thought the fruit in the 
gardens by the roadsides looked astonishingly thrifty ; and after some further 
observations of the same character, and partaking with a good appetite of the 
dinner served for him and his companion at Padurah, the head of the great 
American press sank quietly back in one corner of the carriage, and was prone 
to indulge in such unrefreshing slumber as a warm day over a dusty and tire- 
some road can alone inspire. 

“While the editor of the New York Tribune slept his friends were wide 
awake in the ‘City of the Plains.’ At 2.30 P.M. the reception committee, 
and about twenty-five or thirty others whom they had invited, stepped into a 
special car, and, under the convoy of Superintendent Robinson, were soon fly- 
ing on their road to Folsom. The committee reached Folsom in forty minutes 
by the Superintendent’s watch, and learned, on arriving, that the ‘man with the 
white coat’ had not yet made his appearance. The receptionists strolled about 
ihe interesting town of Folsom, and, their hospilable-ardor communicating to 
sundry of the inhabitants, the cannon was brought out, and soon a thundering 
report, which must have wakened Greeley a mile distant, if he had slept until 
that time, announced that the friends of the great expected were ready to re- 
ce've him with open arms. Ata quarter to four, a carriage drawn by a pair 
of roan-colored ponies drove at a pretty smart pace down the main street, and 
straight up to the depot. By this time most of the committee had wandered 
off in the vicinity of the bridge, so that when the proprietor of a little old glazed 
travelling-bag, marked ‘H. Greetmy, 154 Nassau Street, New York, 1855,’ a 
ve-y rusty and well-worn white coat, a still rustier and still more worn and faded 
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blue-cotton umbrella, together with a roll of blankets, were deposited from the 
carriage, there was no one present of the committee to take him by the hand. 
The crowd about the depot, however, closed in so densely that Greeley was 
fain to make for the first open door that presented itself. This, unfortunately, 
happened to be the bar-room attached to the ticket-office; and here some of the 
committee found him, with his back turned defiantly against the sturdy rows 
of bottles and decanters, talking informally with some friends who had been 
beforehand; and here the committee seized their guest, and with considerable 
trepidation hurried him across to the hotel over the freight depot, followed by 
a large and increasing crowd. Greeley was escorted to an upper room, where 
J. McClatchy, on behalf of the committee, found opportunity to welcome him 
in set phrase, in about the following language: — 

“MR. GREELEY: This committee, chosen by the citizens of Sacramento 
without regard to party, have waited upon you to bid you welcome to the 
capital of the State. The people of our city have long looked upon you as 
one of the noblest friends of California. They desire to show their appreci- 
ation of your labors in its behalf by giving you a cordial welcome. Arrange- 
ments have been made in our city to receive you and make your stay agree- 
able, and we are ready, at your leisure, to escort you to the friendswho are 
waiting your coming. In their name, and in the name of this, their commit- 
tee, I welcome you to our city.’ 

“Mr. Greeley replied very nearly as follows: — 

“¢T should have been glad, if I could have had my choice, to have avoided 
a formal reception, because it looks like parade, and gives an idea of seeking 
for glory, which is not a part of my plan in coming to California. I shall be 
happy, however, to go with you, and to-night I would like to say something 
about the Pacific Railroad. I am at your service, gentlemen, this evening, 
but I’ve got my business affairs to attend to afterward. I have not yet seen 
my letters; they are waiting for me in your city. I have other places to visit,. 
and wish to see all I can, and meet all the friends I can here and elsewhere.’ 

“These remarks were delivered in the peculiar off-hand manner of the great 
Reformer, and in the high key and slender and wavering tones which are char- 
acteristic of his public speaking. When he had finished there was a little 
pause, as though each of the committee was cogitating what next was to be 
done, when Greeley broke in with the bluntness so often ascribed to him, 
‘Well, I’m ready to go when you are.’ 0. C. Wheeler, Secretary of the State 
Agricultural Society, now extended an “invitation to him to accompany the 

visiting committee on their rounds of visits among the farms and orchards of 
tiie State, setting out next week; which invitation Greeley thought he would 
aceapt, but must take it under consideration. After several persons had been 
introduced, Greeley was escorted back to the depot, followed by ‘all Folsom for 
four miles back,’ as one of the crowd declared. Near the ticket-office, having 
signified tothe committee that he would like to say something to the people, 
Mr. Mooney of the Folsom Express enjoined silence, and Greeley s said: — 

“<FptLow-CrrizENs: I know very well that occasions like this are not 
such as a person should choose for the purpose of making a speech, and I de 
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not wish to be regarded as having come among you for speech-making, I 
have come to your fi-off land as an American comes to visit Americans. I 
don’t have time to read books, and I want to learn what I can of the men and 
country I have come to see by practical observation. I want to see the land 
which, during the last tew years, has furnished gold enough to check, if it 
could not entirely overcome, the tide of reverse following the commercial ex- 
travagance of the East. One of the objects of my visit has been to see what 
it is practicable to accomplish for the Pacific Railroad. [Cheers.] I know 
that great difficulties and obstacles lie in the way, but I also know that every 
addition of wealth and population on this side lessens those difficulties, — every 
one hundred thousand souls you receive into your State increases, not the ne- 
cessity, for that has all along existed, but the imminence of that necessity, so 
to speak. It is a work which must be done in our day, and, if we live the or- 
dinary lives of men, we shall see it accomplished. Every wave of emigration 
to your shores will beat down an obstacle. I entreat you then, fellow-citizens, 
to go on and draw around you the means for this great fulfilment of the noble 
plan. Let us build up an American Republic, not as now, the two sides of a 
great desert, but let us make it a concentrated and harmonious whole. Those 
who come to join you here should not pursue the journey as now, wearily, 
sadly, and by slow degrees, over these great- plains. We must work with all 
our energies for the prosperity of the Pacific Railroad. [Cheers.] I thank 
you for the manner in which you have welcomed me, and I shall return home 
to labor with intreased vigor for the road and for the success of the Union.’ 

“This short speech was greeted with hearty applause by over one hundred 
and fifty persons, who had assembled to catch a sight of the flaxen locks and 
beneyolent face of Horace Greeley. At its close he was conducted into the 
ear, and the committee and their guest were soon on their way to this city at 
a rattling pace. 

“The committee of arrangements had prepared seven carriages to be in 
waiting at the depot, on the arrival of the car containing their guest. A tele- 
graphic despatch announced the moment of his departure from Folsom. In 
less time than it had taken to go out, the whistle was heard announcing that 
the train was coming down the levee. As the car approached the city, the 
committee, who had up to this time been acting without much concert or reg- 
ularity, found a rare subject for a concurrence of speech, at least, in Greeley’s 
old white coat and umbrella. Some of the ragged parts of the coat were con- 
verted int6 little mementos by the more enterprising members of the com- 
mittee. It was about five o’clock when the train reached the depot. Greeley 
was handed into a carriage, accompanied by the committee distributed through 
the other vehicles, and was driven to the St. George Hotel, where rooms have 
been in keeping for him several days. In the parlor of this hotel a large crowd 
soon began to gather, and H. L. Nichols, President of the Board of Supervisors, 
making his appearance, with other members of the general committee, was 
introduced to their guest by D. Meeker. Dr. Nichols then made the follow- 
ing address: — 

“¢Mr. GREELEY: It is with pleasure, sir. that, on behalf of the citizens of 
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Sacramento, I welcome you to our city. It is probable that but few of us have 
had the honor of your personal acquaintance; but, sir, you are not unknown 
tous. You are known to us as you are known to the world at large; but more 
particularly are you known to us as the true friend of California, and as such 
we are ever proud to acknowledge you. We thank you that you -have taken 
sufficient interest in our welfare to leave your home in the great metropolis of 
the East and wend your way across the vast plains and rugged mountains that 
separate us, to visit us in our Western home. We trust that, while you travel 
through our State, you may not be disappointed with the progress which our 
citizens have made during the short time allowed them. Perhaps you may be 
awar2, sir, that the place which you now behold as the city of Sacramento 
was but little more than ten years ago a vast plain, with here and there a few 
cloth tents, which were occupied by the hardy pioneers of the State. We to- 
day in size claim to be the second city on the Pacific coast; our inhabitants 
number not less-than 15,000; we have a property valuation of nearly $10,000,000; 
we have erected comfortable dwellings for our families, and houses for places 
of business; reared numerous and ample churches dedicated to the worship of 
Almighty God, and established schools for the education of our children,— in 
fact, we enjoy most of the blessings that our sister cities in the East may lay 
claim to. The hospitalities of this our city I extend to you, and trust that 
during your sojourn here we may be enabled to make your stay pleasant and 
agreeable, so that when you return to your home in the East, and may have 
occasion to refer in memory to the few days spent with us, your feelings may 
be rather of pleasure than of regret. Now, sir, permit me again, in my own 
behalf and in behalf of my fellow-citizens, to bid you a hearty and cordial 
welcome to the City of the Plains,— the capital city of the Golden State.’ 

“The address was followed by a round of applause, after which Mr. Greeley 
spoke as follows: — 

“¢Mr. CHAIRMAN: It was observed by a great Southern statesman that the 
American Revolution was not that unnatural or chance struggle, not that 
abnormal thing which we were disposed to think it. The Colony that 
stepped ashore on Plymouth Rock were no longer a Colony, but a State, from 
that hour. It is thus that American genius and American cultivation go be- 
fore, and improvise the arts and a nation’s polity. Ten years ago you were 
here familiar with hangings and mob law. Iwas in London, and I well re- 
member the remark of a British nobleman, that your course was the proper 
working out of the old English law. Men must obey the voice of the commun- 
ity, which is the law, in all cases; and, if they do not, they must suffer the 
penaity of their offending equally in orderly as well as in disorderly states of 
government. The progress you have made in carrying out your principles of 
government successfully is your highest triumph. Better than your gold or 
your thrift is the fact that here is a population, made up of New-Englanders, 
men of the South, foreign-born, natives of China and almost every part of the 
globe, which gradually, through periods of disorder, you have reduced to the 
best forms of enlightenment, crystallizing them, so to speak, in a perfect and 
durable shape. I dothink this is better than gold, for that the savages can dig 
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Your schools, your churches, and your obedience to the laws are your greatest 
wealth. And the secret of your success is, that labor here meets its just re- 
ward. California labor rejoices in that assurance. I heard them talk of the 
‘want of capital’ in California. Ido not think capital is necessary. When 
people want labor, and can get it, it is better than capital. [Applause.] Your 
gold product gives assurance that the labor will always find this reward. At 
the same time your gold gives an impulse to civilization, and I think it is safe 
to promise that your State will increase until it becomes the most populous in 
the Union. [Applause.] I came this long way not to see California alone. I 
wanted to see those interesting spaces where the most primitive forms of life 
can be viewed and contrasted within the borders of our own Republic with the 
highest civilization. I wish to study men as I can see them in their cabins, 
and to improve by observation what I have been denied acquiring through 
books and the essays of wise men. I would gladly have come to your city as 
any stranger, satisfied with meeting here and there an old acquaintance, and 
so passed along without formality and public attention. I was aware that I 
knew some among you, but I had no idea of meeting so many old friends. And 
though I would have been glad to avoid a reception, still I cannot refuse to 
meet you in such a way as you think proper. Gentlemen, I thank you for 
your kindness. Ihave done.’ [Applause.] 

“ A large number of citizens, at the conclusion of his speech, were introduced 
to Mr. Greeley. All who have known him in the East remark that he has 
never appeared so hearty and well as at present. He looked somewhat jaded 
and dusty from his long ride, but showed no signs of weariness. The crowd 
left him at 53, and he was not disturbed until he was waited upon to accom- 
pany a portion of the committeé to a very handsome dinner. About twenty 
guests sat down at 64, and, after dispatching the meal in a business-like way, 
Greeley was permitted to retire, and make ready for the evening’s address. 
From the rapidity with which this was done, it.is fair to presume that he had 
only to get his hat. A few minutes after eight he was on his way to Benton’s 
Church.” At the church he delivered a very able and telling speech upon the 
“ Pacific Railroad.” 


COMMENTS OF THE ‘‘SACRAMENTO UNION.” 


“Greeley has come and gone. He was here a little short of thirteen hours, 
during which time he held an informal levee, made a reception speech, partook 
of a special dinner, delivered an address, saw something of the city, opened 
and read his letters, partly arranged the programme of his journey through the . 
State, and took a sufficient night’s rest to enable him to be up at five the next 
morning, and take his seat in the stage which left the next hour for Grass Val- 
ley, a journey of between sixty and seventy miles over a wearisome mountain 
road. This despatch is characteristic of the man. His prompt, business-like 
method, and his skill in crowding events into a narrow compass, not less than 
his facility of compressing facts and arguments in a short, off-hand speech, 
would commend him to popular admiration in this country, if he had no other 
qualities to support his.fame. His brief personal intercourse with our citizens 
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while here, and his practical suggestions on the Pacific Railroad, accompanied 
by the earnest and forcible manner of their delivery, have made: a favorable 
impression in the community. At Folsom, where he was received by the 
committee sent from this city, and_where he volunteered_a short address, the 
crowd were at first sensibly moved to attempt a little good-humored joking at 
the quaint personal appearance of the philosopher and his odd style of oratory, 
but before he had finished his second or third sentence, their attention was 
very earnestly on the speaker, and he was interrupted as well as compli- 
mented at the close, by hearty cheering. This good opinion appears to ex- 
tend to all classes, if we except the ultra Southern politicians; and a general 
wish is felt to hear further from this editor, who writes for, and is believed by 
220,000-‘subscribers,’ and who has taken the field in person and in our midst, 
a Peter the Hermit in enthusiasm for the Pacific Railroad. While this ‘abo- 
lition editor,’ this ‘ wretched fanatic,’ according to that moderate Lecompton 
organ, the ‘San Francisco Herald,’ is appealing to our national sympathies on 
this railroad question, declaring that it is not a question of localities; that, 
‘whether it runs to New York, or to San Antonio, Texas (the favorite route of 
the ‘San Francisco Herald’), it would be all the same,’ the contrast presented by 
our Democratic Senator and Congressmen who are now addressing the people 
is peculiarly striking. The one, strong in honest purpose, and full of nervous 
energy, pressing the need of this road, and the duty of our citizens toward the 
government; the others not deigning to give even an explanation of their views 
and the policy of thousands of our countrymen in the East. Neither the 
views nor the personal influence of our Lecompton delegates to the next Con- 
gress will be of any practical benefit to the road, admitting (which we do not) 
that they are its sincere and disinterested friends. 

“The notable circumstance that the editor of the Tribune is endeavoring to 
arouse the country in behalf of a Pacific Railroad immediately on his arrival 
at the end of his long journey, almost before he has brushed the dust of travel 
from his garments, will carry greater weight with it in the East than all Gwin 
has ever said, or can say, in Congress. It will be personal testimony in favor 
of the enterprise of the strongest kind.” 


VISIT TO THE YO SEMITE VALLEY. 


“The night was clear and bright, as all summer nights in this 
region are; the atmosphere cool, but not really cold; the moon had 
risen before seven o’clock, and was shedding so much light as to 
bother us in our forest path, where the shadow of a standing pine 
looked exceedingly like the substance of a fallen one, and many 
semblances were unreal and misleading. The safest course was to 
give your horse a full rein, and trust to his sagacity or self-love for 
keeping the trail. As we descended by zigzags the north face of 
the all but perpendicular mountain, our moonlight soon left us, or 
was present only by reflection from the opposite cliff. Soon the 
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trail became at once so steep, so rough, and so tortuous, that we 
all dismounted; but my attempt at walking. proved a miserable. 
failure. I had been riding with a bad Mexican stirrup, which 
barely admitted the toes of my left foot, and continual pressure on 
these had sprained and swelled them so that walking was positive 
torture. I persisted in the attempt till my companions insisted on 
my remounting, and thus floundering slowly to the bottom. By 
steady effort we descended the three miles (4,000 feet perpendicu- 
lar) in two hours, and stood at midnight by the rushing, roaring 
waters of the Mercede. 

“That first fall, deliberate gaze up the opposite height! can I 
ever forget it? The valley is here scarely half a mile wide, while 
its northern wall of mainly naked, perpendicular granite is at least 
4,000 feet high, prgbably more. But the modicum of moonlight 
that fell into this awful gorge gave to that precipice a vagueness 
of outline, an indefinite-vastness, a ghostly and weird spirituality. 
Had the mountain spoken to me in audible voice, or begun to lean 
over with the purpose of burying me beneath its crushing mass, I 
should hardly have been surprised. Its whiteness, thrown into 
bold relief by the patches of trees or shrubs which fringed or 
flecked it wherever a few handfuls of its moss, slowly decomposed 
to earth, could contrive to hold on, continually suggested the pres- 
ence of snow, which suggestion, with difficulty refuted, was at 
once renewed: And looking up the valley, we saw just such 
mountain precipices, barely separated by intervening water-courses 
(mainly dry at this season) of inconsiderable depth, and only re- 
ceding sufficiently to make room for a very narrow meadow enclos- 
ing the river, to the farthest limit of vision. 

“We discussed the propriety of camping directly at. the foot of 
the pass, but decided against it, because of the inadequacy of the 
grass at this point for our tired, hungry beasts, and resolved to push 
on to the nearest of the two houses in the valley, which was said 
to be four miles distant. To my dying day I shall remember that 
weary, interminable ride up the valley. We had been on foot since 
daylight; it was now past midnight; all were nearly used up, and 
I in torture from over eleven hours’ steady riding on the hardest 
trotting horse in America. Yet we pressed on and on, through 
clumps of trees, and bits of forest, and patches of meadow, and over 
hillocks of mountain débris, mainly granite boulders of every ize, 
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often nearly as round as cannon-balls, forming all but perpendicular 
banks to the capricious torrent that brought them hither, — those 
stupendous precipices on either side glaring down upon us all the 
while. How many times our heavy eyes—IJ mean those of my 
San Francisco’friend and my own—were lighted up by visions of 
that intensely desired cabin, visions which seemed distinct and un- 
mistakable, but which, alas! a nearer view proved to be made up 
of moonlight and shadow, rock and tree, into which they faded 
one after another. It seemed at length that we should never reach 
the cabin, and my wavering mind recalled elfish German stories of 
the wild huntsman, and of men who, having accepted invitations to 
a midnight chase, found on their return that said chase had been 
prolonged till all their relatives and friends were dead, and no one 
could be induced to recognize or recollect them. Gladly could I 
have thrown myself recklessly from the saddle and lain where I 
fell, till morning, but this would never answer, and-we kept stead - 
ily on: 
‘Time and the hour wear out the longest day.’ 

“At length the real cabin— one made of posts and beams and 
whipsawed boards, instead of rock and shadow and moonshine — 
was reached, and we all eagerly dismounted, turning out our weary 
steeds into abundant grass, and stirring up the astonished landlord, 
who had never before received guests at that unseemly hour. (It 
was after 1 A.M.) He made us welcome, however, to his best 
accommodations, which would have found us lenient critics even 
had they been worse, and I crept into my rude but clean bed so 
soon as possible, while the rest awaited the preparation of some re- 
freshment for the inner man. There was never a dainty that could 
have tempted me to eat at that hour. I am told that none ever 
before travelled from Bear Valley to the Yo Semite in one day, —I 
am confident no greenhorns ever did. The distance can hardly 
exceed thirty miles by an air line; but only a bird could traverse 
that line; while, by way of Mariposa and the South Fork, it must 
be fully sixty miles, with a rise and fall of not less than 20,000 feet. 

“The Fall of the Yo Semite, so called, isa humbug. It is not the 
Mercede River that makes this fall, but a mere tributary trout-brook, 
which pitches in from the north by a barely once broken descent 
of 2,600 feet, while the Mercede enters the valley at its eastern ex- 
tremity, over falls of 600 and 250 feet. But a river thrice as large 
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as the Mercede at this season would be utterly dwarfed by all the 
other accessories of this prodigious chasm. Only a Mississippi or a 
Niagara could be adequate to their exactions. I readily concede 
’ that a hundred times the present amount of water may roll down 
the Yo Semite fall in the months of May ana June, when the snows 
are melting from the central ranges of the Sierra Nevada, which 
bound this abyss on the east; but this would not add a fraction to 
the wonder of this vivid exemplification of the Divine power and 
majesty. At present, the little stream that leaps down the Yo 
Semite and is all but shattered to mist by the amazing descent, looks 
more like a tape-line let down from the cloud-capped height to 
measure the depth of the abyss. The Yo Semite Valley (or gorge) 
is the most unique and majestic of Nature’s marvels, but the Yo 
Semite Fall is of little account. Were it absent, the valley would 
not be perceptibly less worthy of a fatiguing visit. 

“We traversed the valley from end to end next day, but an ac- 
cumulation of details on such a subject only serve to confuse and 
blunt the observer’s powers of perception and appreciation. Per- 
haps the visitor who should be content with a long look into the 
abyss from the most convenient height, without braving the toil of 
a descent, would be wiser than all of us; and yet that first glance 
upward from the foot will long haunt me as more impressive than 
any look downward from the summit could be. 

“T shall not multiply details nor waste paper in noting all the 
foolish names which foolish people have given to different peaks or 
turrets, Just think of two giant stone towers or pillars, which rise 
a thousand feet above the towering cliff which forms their base, 
being styled ‘The Two Sisters!’ Could anything be more mala- 
droit and lackadaisical? ‘The Dome’ is a high, round, naked peak, 
which rises between the Mercede and its little tributary from the 
inmost recesses of the Sierra Nevada already instanced, and which 
towers to an altitude of over five thousand feet above the waters 
at its base. Picture to yourself a perpendicular wall of bare granite 
nearly or quite one mile high! Yet there are some dozen or score 
of peaks in all, ranging from three thousand to five thousand feet 
above the valley, and a biscuit tossed from any of them would strike 
very near its base, and its fragments go bounding and falling still 
farther. I certainly miss here the glaciers of Chamouni; but I 
know no single wonder of Nature on earth which can claim a su- 
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periority over the Yo Semite. Just dream yourself for one hour 
in a chasm nearly ten miles long, with egress for birds and water 
out at either extremity, and none elsewhere save at three points, — 
up the face of precipices from three thousand to four thousand feet 
high, the chasm scarcely more than a mile wide at any point and 
tapering to a mere gorge or cafion at either end, with walls of 
mainly naked and perpendicular white granite from three thousand 
to five thousand feet high, so that looking up to the sky from it is 
like looking out of an unfathomable profound, and you will have 
some conception of the Yo Semite. 

“We dined at two o’clock, and then rode leisurely down the val- 
ley, gazing by daylight at the wonders we had previously passed in 
the night. The spectacle was immense, but I still think the moon- 
light view the more impressive.” 


MR. GREELEY AT SAN FRANCISCO. 


At the chief city of California: the editor of the Tribune was 
again the guest of the people. The “ Bulletin” thus described his 
appearance at a public meeting. 


“ The Grand Pacific Railroad mass meeting, which took place on the evening 
of 17th August, in front of the Oriental, on the occasion of the public appear- 
ance in San Francisco of the Hon. Horace Greeley, was an imposing demon- 
stration, and in all respects a decided success. By 74 o’clock the people had 
collected in vast numbers, and the plaza and street in front of the hotel were 
crowded. There must have been, at a fair computation, five thousand people 
present, and all manifested much interest in the great object for which the 
meeting was called, and in the man who was to address them. 

“The Oriental Hotel was brilliantly illuminated for the occasion. Between 
the pillars of the veranda were hung many Japanese lanterns, and the balus= 
trades were filled with lamps. As it was known many ladies would be pres- 
ent, seats were placed on the balcony for them ; and long before the speaking 
commenced, these and the windows and rooms opening upon them were filled. 
Among the ladies of the balcony, A. J. King, the stock-broker, happened to 
be espied by the crowd, and loud cries of ‘Put him out,’ ‘How’s your toe- 
nails,’ and other such expressions were heard, and for some time the audience 
was very boisterous at the notorious broker’s expense. This, however, was 
before the meeting organized. 

“ At 8 o’clock Ira P. Rankin stepped forward upon the platform and nomi- 
nated a president and officers of the meeting. 

“ As sgon as the meeting was organized, Mr. Greeley made his appearance 
upon the stand which had been erected in front of the hotel, and was raised 
about six feet above the street. His appearance was greeted with prolonged 
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theers, Colonel Crockett stepped forward for the purpose of introducing the 
speaker ; but the crowd was so anxious to see and hear Mr. Greeley, that 
for a few minutes he could not be heard. The more distant portions of the 
assembly cried, ‘We cannot see Mr. Greeley,’ ‘Take the balcony,’ ‘We want 
to see him.’ Colonel Crockett replied that Mr. Greeley protested that ha 
could not be heard from the balcony. The crowd seemed determined that 
they would see the speaker, and hurrahed and vociferated until the president 
stated that Mr. Greeley would compromise by standing on the table. At this 
proposition there was great applause, and order being restored, after a few 
words of introduction by the president’of the meeting, Mr. Greeley mounted 
the table and stood up before the people, at which there were again hearty 
and,repeated cheers. Several firemen’s torches were so disposed on the stand 
as to throw their light upon him. 

“The personal appearance of Mr. Greeley is familiar to many of our read- 
ers. He is above the medium height, rather thin, and has a slight stoop. His 
head is bald, with the exception of light flaxen locks at the sides and back. 
Though nearly fifty years of age, there are no wrinkles in his face ; on the 
contrary, his features, except for his baldness, would indicate quite a young 
man. There is a pecuuar prightness in his eyes, and the general expression 
of his face is mildness and benignity. His dress, last evening, after drawing 
off his drab overcoat (from which the mountaineers cut off all the buttons), 
was plain black with 4 light neckcloth. The famous white hat had been 
exchanged for one of dun-colored wool. . His late journey across the plains, 
although it fatigued him much, has made him weigh moré than ordinarily, 
and has given him a fresh and hale appearance.” 


The speech was eminently successful. “With his last word,” 
said the “Bulletin,” Mr. Greeley “turned to descend the table upon 
which he had been standing, while the crowd cheered and hurrahed 
to the extent of their lungs. He had spoken for very nearly an 
hour, in a remarkably clear, correct, and agreeable tone of voice. 
In many parts of his discourse,.and particularly toward the close, 
he was eloquent, and made the most happy impression upon the 
audience. Indeed, he exceeded the anticipations of those who 
were well acquainted with his abilities as a public speaker.” 

He delivered also a remarkably excellent address before the 
“Mechaniecs’ Institute” of San Francisco. To the pupils of the 
High School, and to those of one of the grammar schools he ad- 
dressed a few wise and impressive words, 

It would be difficult to overestimate the happy influence of Mr, 
Greeley’s visit upon the forming character of California. He gave 
an impulse to all good tendencies, and strengthened the position of 
every man who was in harmony with them. “Remember, my 
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friends,” said he at the close of an agricultural address, “remember 
that the end of all true agriculture, as well as of effort in other di- 
rections, is the growth and perfection of the human race. Vain is 
all other progress unless the human race progresses in knowledge, 
in industry, in temperance, and in virtue; and when this end is at- 
tained, no other need be despaired of. Let us remember this, and 
in all our fairs, in our festivals, in our gatherings, ask: ‘Have the 
people around us grown in knowledge? Are our schools better, 
our people better educated, more intelligent, more virtuous than 
they were thirty or ten years ago?’ If they are, we may rejoice 
and feel confident that agriculture and all other useful arts will go 
forward hand in hand.” 

To the Mechanics’ Institute of San Francisco he said : — 

“The new idea of our time is founded upon a better understand- 
ing of the law of God and humanity. It recognizes all useful labor 
as essentially laudable and honorable,—the greater honor where 
there is the greater proficiency. The digger who makes the thou- 
sandth part of a canal is not of honor equal to the scientific engi- 
neer who fully accomplishes the work of its construction. More 
honor with greater intelligence, but honor to each in his degree, 
but the larger honor is due to him who accomplishes the greater 
result. Simply manual labor can never achieve the highest re- 
ward, nor command the greatest regard. Hand and head must 
work together. To accomplish great results the laborer must be in- 
telligent and educated. In this country, the price of labor is com- 
paratively high, and yet it is a question whether it is not, on the 
whole, cheaper in the end than elsewhere. Nicholas Biddle, and 
other distinguished thinkers upon the subject, asserted that Ameri- 
can labor at a higher price was cheaper than the labor of Spain or 
most other countries at almost nominal rates. In building the bed 
of a railroad, for instance, it is found cheaper with American labor, 
or labor under their guidance and direction, than with any other. 
This is proved by the fact that railroads can be built in America at 
one sixth part of the cost of constructing them in Italy, and I be- 
lieve, in Ireland also. Labor, as it becomes better educated, will 
also become more effective, and when it receives its double reward, 
it will be more profitable.” 

Nor did he omit, in view of the coming struggle in politics, to 
expound the principles of the Republican party, and lay bare the 
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designs of the rulers of the South. His political addresses added to 
the strength of the Republicans in California, and made their tri- 
amph easier. 

Returning homeward by way of Panama, Mr. Greeley reached 
New York on the 28th of September, after an absence of nearly 


five months. 
~~ 


GOH AP THER whe, 


HORACE GREELEY AT THE CHICAGO CONVENTION 
OF 1860. 


Mr. Greeley’s reasons for opposing Mr. Seward—Mr. Raymond’s accusation—The private 
letter to Mr. Seward—The comments of Thurlow Weed—The three-cent stamp corre- 
spondence—Mr. Greeley a candidate for the Senate—He declines a seat in Mr. Lincoln’s 
Tabernacle. 


On the 16th of May, 1860, a National Convention of the Repub- 
lican party met at Chicago for the purpose of nominating candidates 
for the Presidency and Vice-Presidency. Mr. Greeley attended the 
Convention as a delegate from Oregon. The general expectation 
was that Mr. Seward would receive the nomination for the first 
office. He was set aside, however, and Abraham Lincoln became 
the candidate of the party. The person chiefly instrumental in 
frustrating the hopes of Mr, Seward’s friends was the editor of the 
Tribune. At least we may say, with the utmost confidence, that, 
had Mr. Greeley, in his newspaper and at Chicago, given a hearty 
support to Mr. Seward, that gentleman would have been nomi- 
nated. Mr. Greeley’s reasons for his course on this memorable 
occasion were stated by himself as follows: — 

“My mind had been long before deliberately made up that the 
nomination of Governor Seward for President was unadvisable 
and unsafe; yet I had resolved to avoid this Convention for obvi- 
ous reasons. But when, some four or five weeks since, I received 
letters from Oregon, apprising me that, of the six delegates ap- 
pointed and fully expecting to attend from that State, but two 
would be able to do so, on account of the very brief notice they 
had of the change of time of holding the Convention, and that Mr. 
Leander Holmes, one of those who had been appointed, and clothed 
with full power of substitution, had appointed and requested me 
to act in his stead, I did not feel at liberty to refuse the duty thus 
imposed on me, Of the four letters that simultaneously reached 
me,—one from Mr, Holmes, another from Mr, Corbitt, chairman 
of the Republican State Committee, a third from the editor of a lead- 
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—at least three indicated Judge Bates as the decided choice of 
Oregon for President, and the man who would be most likely to 
carry it,—a very natural preference, since a large proportion of 
the people of Oregon emigrated from Missouri. One of them sug- | 
gested Mr. Lincoln as also a favorite, many Illinoisans being now 
settled in Oregon. 

“T went to Chicago to do my best to nominate Judge Bates, 
unless facts there developed should clearly render another choice 
advisable. I deemed Judge Bates the very man to satisfy and 
attract the great body of conservative and quiet voters who have 
hitherto stood aloof from the Republican organization, not because 
they dissent from our principles, but because they have been taught 
to distrust and hate us on other grounds. I deemed him the man 
whose election would, while securing the devotion of the Territo- 
ries to free labor, conciliate and calm the Slave States in view of a 
Republican ascendency. But, more than all, I felt that the nomi- 
nation of Judge Bates would have given a basis and an impetus to 
the emancipation cause in Missouri which would nevermore have 
been arrested. And now, when all the world is raining bouquets 
on the successful nominee, so that, if he were not a very tall man, 
he might stand a chance to be smothered under them; when thou- - 
sands are rushing to bore him out of house and homie, and snowing 
him white with letters, and trying to plaster him all over with their 
advertising placards, I, who knew and esteemed him ten years ago, 
reiterate that I think Judge Bates, to whom I never spoke nor wrote, 
would have been the wiser choice. I say this, knowing well that 
his nomination would have fallen like a wet blanket on nearly the 
whole party, that thousands would have sworn never to support it, 
and that counter-nominations would have been got up, or seriously 
threatened. But I kept my eye steadily on the fact that the first 
and only summer election that is to be held in a State that we 
could in any event hope to carry is that of Missouri, where the Re- 
publicans all earnestly desired the selection of their loved and hon- 
ored fellow-citizen, and where thousands not Republicans were 
ready and eager to co-operate with them in case of his nomination. 
{ do not know that they could have carried their State in August; 
but they confidently thought they could, and would at all events 
_ have made a desperate effort. And that effort, even though de- 
feated, would have shown a result most inspiriting to Republicans 
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‘everywhere, and especially are to the free-labor cause in 
Missouri. There is no truer, more faithful, more deserving Repub- 
‘lican than Abraham Lincoln; probably no nomination could have 
been made more conducive to a certain triumph; and yet I feel 
that the selection of Edward Bates would bang been more far- — 
sighted, more courageous, more magnanimous.’ 

Mr. Greeley proceeded to state that the true cause of Mr. Sew- 
ard’s defeat was, not his own opposition to him, but the conviction, 
on the part of the delegates from New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Indiana, that the nomination of Mr. Seward would jeopardize the 
election in those States. 

This article in the Tribune elicited a reply from Mr. Henry J. 
Raymond. On his return from the Chicago Convention Mr. Ray- 
mond visited his friend Seward at Auburn, where he wrote a let- 
ter to the New York Times, commenting upon Mr. Greeley’s con- 
duct with severity, and attributing it to personal motives. The 
following is the material part of his letter : — 


“T observe that to-day’s Tribune contains a long personal explanation from 
Mr. Greeley of the part which he took in the action of the Chicago Convention. 
It is never easy for a public man to be the historian of his own exploits. If 

he be a vain man, he will exaggerate his personal influence; if he be an over- 
* modest one, he will underrate it. It is scarcely necessary to say that Mr. 
Greeley has fallen into the latter mistake. With the generosity which be- 
longs to his nature, and which a feeling not unlike remorse may haye stimu- 
lated into unwonted activity, he awards to others the credit which belongs 
transcendently to himself. The main work of the Chicago Convention was 
the defeat of Governor Seward ; that was the only specific and distinct object 
towards which its conscious efforts were directed. The nomination which it 
finally made was purely an accident, decided far more by the shouts and ap- 
plause of the vast concourse which dominated the Convention, than by any 
direct labors of any of the delegates. The great point aimed at was Mr. Sew- 
ard’s defeat ; and in that endeavor Mr. Greeley labored harder, and did ten- 
fold more, than the whole family of Blairs, together with all the gubernato- 
rial candidates, to whom he modestly hands over the honors of the effective 
campaign. He had special qualifications, as well as a special love for the task, 
to which none of the others could lay any claim. For twenty years he had 
been sustaining the political principles and vindicating the political conduct 
of Mr. Seward, through the columns of the most influential political news- 
paper in the country. He had infused into the popular mind, especially 
throughout the Western States, the most profound and thorough devotion to the 
antislavery sentiments which had given character to Mr. Seward’s public ca- 
reer ; he had vindicated his opinions upon naturalization and upon the organ- 
ization of the Know-Nothing party from the assaults made upon them ; he 
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had urged his re-election to the Senate in the face of all the sentiments whict 

had made him obnoxious to a portion ef his constituents ; he had gone far he 

yond him in expressions of hostility to slavery; in palliation of armed attempts 
for its overthrow, and in assaults upon that clause of the Constitution which 
requires the surrender of fugitive slaves ; and he was known to have been for 
more than twenty years his personal friend and political supporter. These 
things gave him a hold upon the Republican sentiment of the country, anda 
weight of authority in everything relating to Governor Seward to which 
neither ‘old Blair of the Globe,’ as Mr. Greeley styles him, nor both his sons, 
could for a moment lay claim. His voice was potential precisely where Gov- 
ernor Seward was strongest, — because it was supposed to be that of a friend, 
strong in his personal attachment and devotion, and driven into opposition on 
this occasion solely by the despairing conviction that the welfare of the coun- 
try and the triumph of the Republican cause demanded the sacrifice. For 
more than six months, through the columns of the Tribune, Mr. Greeley had 
been preparing the way for this consummation. Doubts of Mr. Seward’s pop- 
ular strength,—insinuated rather than openly uttered,—exaggerations of 
local prejudice and animosity against him ; hints that parties and men hostile 
to him and to the Republican organization must be conciliated, and their sup- 
port secured ; and a new-born zeal for nationalizing the party by consulting 
the slaveholding States in regard to the nomination, — had filled the public mind 
with a distrust which had already done much to demoralize the Republican 
party, and prepare the minds of its delegates in convention for the personal rep- 
resentations and appeals by which these agencies were followed up. Mr. Gree- 
ley was in Chicago several days before the meeting of the Convention, and he 
devoted every hour of the interval to the most steady and relentless prosecu- 
tion of the main business which took him thither,—the defeat of Governor 
Seward. He labored personally with the delegates as they arrived, —com- 
mending himself always to their confidence by professions of regard and the _ 
most zealous friendship for Governor Seward, but presenting defeat, even in 
New York, as the inevitable result of his nomination. 

“Mr. Greeley was largely indebted to the forbearance of those upon whom 
he was waging this warfare for the means of making it effectual. While it 
was known to some of them that, nearly six years ago—in November, 1854 
—he had privately, but distinctly, repudiated all further political friendship 
for and alliance with Governor Seward, and menaced him with his hostility 
whenever it could be made most effective, for the avowed reason that Gover- 
nor Seward had never aided or advised his elevation to office ; that he had 
never recognized his claim to such official promotion, but had tolerated the 
elevation of men known to be obnoxious to him, and who had rendered far 
less service to the party than he had done,—no use was made of this knowl. 
edge in quarters where it would have disarmed the deadly effect of his pretendea 
Sriendship for the man upon whom he was thus deliberately wreaking the long- 
hoarded revenge of a disappointed office-seeker. He was still allowed to repre- 
sent to the delegations from Vermont, New Hampshire, Ohio, Indiana, and 
other States known to be in favor of Governor Seward’s nomination, that, 
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while he desired it upon the strongest grounds of personal and political friend- 
ship, he believed it would be fatal to the success of the cause. Being thus 
stimulated by a hatred he had secretly cherished for years, — protected by the 
forbearance of those whom he assailed, and strong in the confidence of those 
upon whom he sought to operate, —it is not strange that Mr. Greeley’s efforts 
should have been crowned with success. But it is perfectly safe to say that 
no other man— certainly no one occupying a position less favorable for such 
an assault — could possibly have accomplished that result. 

“We deem it only just to Mr. Greeley thus early to award him the full 
credit for the main result of the Chicago Convention, because his own modesty 
will prevent his claiming it, —at all events until the new Republican adminis - 
tration shall be in position to distribute its rewards. It is not right that merit 
so conspicuous should remain so long in the shade. Even the most transcen- 
dent services are in danger of being forgotten, in the tumult and confusion of 
a contested election ; and we cheerfully tender, for Mr. Greeley’s use, this 
record of his deserts, when he may claim at the hands of his new associates 
that payment for lack of which he has deserted and betrayed his old ones. 

“T have said above, that the final selection of Lincoln as the candidate was 
a matter of accident. I mean by this that, down to the time of taking the first 
ballot, there had been no agreement among the opponents of Seward as to the 
candidate upon whom they should unite. The first distinct impression in 
Lincoln’s favor was made by the tremendous applause which arose from the 
ten thousand persons congregated in the Wigwam, upon the presentatior of 
his name as a candidate, and by the echo it received from the still larger 
gathering in the street outside. The arrangements for the Convention were in 
the hands of Mr. Lincoln’s friends, and they had been made with special ref- 
erence to securing the largest possible concourse of his immediate neighbors 
and political supporters. It was easy to see that the thundering shouts which 
greeted every vote given for him impressed what Mr. Greeley calls the ‘rag- 
ged columns forming the opposing host,’ with the conviction that he was the 
only man with whom Mr. Seward could be defeated. Vermont, whose dele- 
gates would have been peremptorily instructed to vote for Seward if there had 
been the slightest apprehension on the part of their constituents that they could 
do otherwise, was the first to cateh the contagious impulse ; and throughout 
the second ballot the efforts of other States to resist the current which del- 
uged the Convention from without were but partially successful. On the 
third ballot the outsiders had it all their own way. Upon the first call Lin- 
coln lacked only two and a half votes of a nomination. Ohio was the first to 
clutch at the honor of deciding the choice ; and thenceforward the only ap- 
prehension on the part of delegates seemed to be that they would not be regis- 
tered on the winning side. The final concentration upon Lincoln was ther. 
mainly, in my judgment, a matter of impulse.” 


The reader will have observed, from the sentences of this letter 
printed in Italics, that Mr. Raymond refers to a private letter of 
the editor of the Tribune, written in November, 1854, to Mr 
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Seward, in which Mr. Greeley was said to have renounced politicat 
friendship with the Republican chief, and to have menaced him 
with hostility. Mr. Greeley instantly demanded the letter for 
publication in every edition of the Tribune. After some delay the 
letter was produced and immediately published. The following is 
a copy of it: — ; 


HORACE GREELEY TO WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 
“New Yorks, Saturday eve., Nov. 11, 1854. 

“Governor Sewarp:-—The election is over, and its results suffi- 
ciently ascertained. It seems to me a fitting time to announce to 
you the dissolution of the political firm of Seward, Weed, and Gree- 
ley, by the withdrawal of the junior partner, — said withdrawal to 
take effect on the morning after the first Tuesday in February next.* 
And, as it may seem a great presumption in me to assume that any 
such firm exists, especially since the public was advised, rather more 
than a year ago, by an editorial rescript in the Eyening Journal, for- 
mally reading me out of the Whig party, that I was esteemed no 
longer either useful or ornamental in the concern, you will, I am 
sure, indulge me in some reminiscences which seem to befit the 
occasion. 

“T was a poor young printer and editor of a literary journal, —a 
very active and bitter Whig in a small way, but not seeking to be 
known out. of my own ward committee, — when, after the great 
political revulsion of 1837, I was one day called to the City Hotel, 
where two strangers introduced themselves as Thurlow Weed and 
Lewis Benedict of Albany. They told me that a cheap campaign 
paper of a peculiar stamp at Albany had been resolved on, and that 
I had been selected to edit it. The announcement might well be 
deemed flattering by one who had never even sought the notice of 
the great, and who was not known as a partisan writer, and I 
eagerly embraced their proposals. They asked me to fix my salary 
for the year; I named $1,000, which they agreed to; and I did the 
work required to the best of my ability. It was work that made 
no figure and created no sensation; but I loved it, and I did it well. 


* The day on which the re-election of Mr. Seward to the Senate was ex- 
_ pected to oceur, and on which it did occur, with the Tribune’s assent and 
support. —J. P. 
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When it was done, you were Governor, dispensing offices worth 
$3,000 to $20,000 per year to your friends and compatriots, and ] 
returned to my garret and my crust, and my desperate battle with 
pecuniary obligations heaped upon me by bad partners in business 
and the disastrous events of 1837. I believe it did not then occur 
to me that some one of these abundant places might have been of- 
fered to me without injustice; I now think it should have occurred 
to you. Ifit did occur to me, I was not the man to ask you for it; 
I think that should not have been necessary. I only remember that 
no friend at. Albany inquired as to my pecuniary circumstances, 
that your friend (but not mine) Robert C. Wetmore was one of the 
chief dispensers of your patronage here; and that such devoted 
compatriots as A. H. Wells and John Hooks were lifted by you out 
of pauperism into independence, as I am glad I was not; and yet 
an inquiry from you as to my needs and means at that time would 
have been timely, and held ever in grateful remembrance. 

“In the Harrison campaign of 1840 I was again designated to 
edit a campaign paper. I published it as well, and ought to have 
made something by it, in spite of its extremely low price; my ex- 
treme poverty was the main reason why I did not. It compelled 
me to hire press-work, mailing, &., done by the job, and high | 
charges for extra work nearly ate me up. At the close, I was still 
without property and in debt, but this paper had rather improved 
my position. 

“Now came the great scramble of the swell mob of coon min- 
strels and cider-suckers at Washington, — I not being counted in, 
Several regiments of them went. on from this city; but no one of 
the whole crowd, though I say it who should not, had done so 
much toward General Harrison’s nomination and election as yours 
respectfully. I asked nothing, expected nothing; but you, Goy- 
ernor Seward, ought to have asked that I be postmaster of New 
York. Your asking would have been in vain; but it would have 
been an act of grace neither wasted nor undeserved. 

“T soon after started the Tribune, because I was urged to do so 
by-certain of your friends, and because such a paper was needed 
here. I was promised certain pecuniary aid in so doing; it might 
have been given me without cost or risk to any one, All I ever 
had was a loan by piecemeal of $1,000 from James Coggeshall, — 
God bless his honored memory! I did not ask for this, and J *hink 
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tt is the one sole case in which I ever received a pecuniary favor 
from a political associate. I am very thankful that he did not die 
till it was fully repaid. 

“And let me here honor one grateful recollection. When the 
' Whig party under your rule had offices to give my name was 
never thought of; but when, in 1842-438, we were hopelessly out 
of power, I was honored with the party nomination for State 
Printer. When we came again to have a State Printer to elect as 
“well as nominate, the place went to Weed, as it ought. Yet it is 
worth something to know that there was once a time when it was 
not deemed too great a sacrifice to recognize me as belonging to 
your household. If a new office had not since been created on 
purpose to give its valuable patronage to H. J. Raymond and en- 
able St. John to show forth his ‘Times’ as the organ of the Whig 
State Administration, I should have been still more grateful. 

“Tn 1848 your star again rose, and my warmest hopes were real- 
ized in your election to the Senate. I was no longer needy, and 
had no more claim than desire to be recognized by General Taylor. 
I think I had some claim to forbearance from you. What I re- 
ceived thereupon was a most humiliating lecture in the shape of a 
decision in the libel case of Redfield and Pringle, and an obligation 
to publish it in my own and the other journal of our supposed firm. 
I thought and still think this lecture needlessly cruel and mortifying. 
The plaintiffs, after using my columns to the extent of their needs 
or desires, stopped writing, and called on me for the name of their 
assailant. I proffered it to them, —a thoroughly responsible name. 
They refused to accept it, unless it should prove to be one of the 
four or five first men in Batavia! when they had known from 
the first who it was, and that it was neither of them. They would 
not accept that which they had demanded; they sued me instead 
for money, and money you were at liberty to give them to your 
heart’s content. I do not think you were at liberty to humiliate me 
in the eyes of my own and your* public as you did. I think you 
exalted your own judicial sternness and fearlessness unduly at my 
expense. I think you had a better occasion for the display of these 
qualities, wnen Webb threw himself untimely upon you for a par- 

* “Tf Tam not mistaken, this judgment is the only speech, letter, or docu- 
ment addressed to the public in which you ever recognized my existence. | 


hope I may not go down to posterity as embalmed therein.” 
29 
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don which he had done all a man could do to demerit. (His paper 
is paying you for it now.) 

“Thaye publicly set forth my view of your and our duty with 
respect to fusion, Nebraska, and party designations. I will not 
repeat any of that. I have referred also to Weed’s reading me out 
of the Whig party, —my crime being, in this as in some other 
things, that of doing to-day what more politic persons will not be 
ready to do till to-morrow. 

“Tet me speak of the late canvass. Iwas once sent to Congress 
for ninety days, merely to enable Jim Brooks to secure a seat’ 
therein for four years. I think I never hinted to any human being 
that I would have liked to be put forward for any place. But 
James W. White (you hardly.know how good and true a man he 
is) started my name for Congress, and Brooks’s packed delegation 
thought I could help him through; so I was put on behind him. 
But this last spring, after the Nebraska question had created a new 
state of things at the North, one or two personal friends, of no po- 
litical consideration, suggested my name as a candidate for Gover- 
nor, and I did not discourage them. Soon, the persons who were 
afterward mainly instrumental in nominating Clark came about me, 
and asked if I could secure the Know-Nothing vote. I told them 
I neither could nor would touch it; on the contrary, I loathed 
and repelled it. Thereupon they turned upon Clark. 

“T said nothing, did nothing. A hundred people asked me who 
should be run for Governor. I sometimes indicated Patterson; I 
never hinted at my own name. But by and by Weed came down 
and called me to him, to tell me why he could not support me for 
Governor. (I had never asked nor counted on his support.) 

“Tam sure Weed did not mean to humiliate me; but he did it. 
The upshot of his discourse (very cautiously stated) was this: If I 
were a candidate for Governor, I should beat, not myself only, but 
you. Perhaps that was true. But as I had in no manner solicited 
his or your support, I thought this might have been said to my 
friends rather than to me. I suspect itis true that I could net 
have been elected Governor as a Whig. But had he and you been 
favorable, there would have been a party in the State ere this which 
could and would have elected me to any post, without injuring 
self or endangering your re-election. 

“Tt was in vain that I urged that I had in no manner asked a 
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nomination. At length I was nettled by his language — well in- 
tended, but very cutting as addressed by him to me—to say, in 
substance, ‘Well, then, make Patterson Governor, and try my 
name for Lieutenant. To lose this place is a matter of no impor- 
tance; and we can see whether I am really so odious.’ 

“T should have hated to serve as Lieutenant-Governor, but I 
should have gloried in running for the post. I want to have my 
enemies all upon me at once; I am tired of fighting them piece- 
meal. And, though I should have been beaten in the canvass, I 
know that my running would have helped the ticket, and helped 
my paper. 

“Tt was thought best to let the matter take another course: No 
other name could have been put on the ticket so bitterly humbling 
to me as that which was selected. The nomination was given to 
Raymond; the fight left to me. And, Governor Seward, I have 
made it, though it be conceited in me to say so. What little fight 
there has been I have stirred up. Even Weed has not been (I 
speak of his paper) hearty in this contest, while the journal of the 
Whig Lieutenant-Governor has taken care of its own interests and 
let the canvass take care of itself, as it early declared it would do. 
That journal has (because of its milk-and-water course) some 
twenty thousand subscribers in this city and~its suburbs, and, of 
these twenty thousand, I venture to say more voted for Ullmann 
and Scroggs than for Clark and Raymond; the Tribune (also be- 
cause of its character) has but eight thousand subscribers within 
the same radius, and I venture to say that of its habitual readers 
nine tenths voted for Clark and Raymond, — very few for Ullmann 
and Scroggs. I had to bear the brunt of the contest, and take a 
terrible responsibility in order to prevent the Whigs uniting upon 
James W. Barker in order to defeat Fernando Wood. Had Barker. 
been elected here, neither you nor I could walk these streets with- 
out being hooted, and Know-Nothingism would have swept like a 
prairie-fire. I stopped Barker’s election at the cost of incurring 
the deadliest enmity of the defeated gang; and I have been re- 
buked for it by the Lieutenant-Governor’s paper.. At the critical 
moment, he came out against John Wheeler in favor of Charles H. 
Marshall (who would have been your deadliest enemy in the 
House), and even your Colonel General’s paper, which was even 
with me in insisting that Wheeler should be returned, wheeled 
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about at the last moment and went in for Marshall, — the Tribune 
alone clinging to Wheeler till the last. I rejoice that they whe 
turned so suddenly were not able to turn all their readers. 

“Governor Seward, I know that some of your most cherished 
friends think me a great obstacle to your advancement; that 
John Schooleraft, for one, insists that you and Weed shall not be 
identified with me. I trust, aftér a time, you will not be. I trust 
I shall never be found in opposition to you; I have no further wish 
but to glide out of the newspaper world as quietly and as speedily 
as possible, join my family in Europe, and if possible stay there 
quite a time, —long enough to cool my fevered brain and renovate 
my overtasked energies. All I ask is that we shall be counted 
even on the morning after the first Tuesday in February, as afore- 
said, and that I may thereafter take such course as seems best. 
without reference to the past. 

“You have done me acts of valued kindness _in the line of your 
profession: let me close with the assurance that these will ever be 


gratefully remembered by Yours, 
“ HoRACE GREELEY. 
“Hon. Winuiam H. Sewarp, present.” 


Tn commenting upon this letter, Mr. Greeley contended that it 
did not justify the aecusation that his motive in-opposing Mr. Sew- 
ard was personal, still less malignant. He concluded his remarks 
upon it in the following terms: — 

“A single word of improvement to the young and ardent politi- 
cians who may read my letter and thiscomment. The moral I would - 
inculcate is a trite one, but none the less important. It is summed 
up in the Scriptural injunction, ‘Put not your trust in princes,’ 
Men, even the best, are frail and mutable, while principle is sure 
and, eternal. Be no man’s man but Truth’s and your country’s, 
You will be sorely tempted at times to take this or that great man 
for your oracle and guide, —it is easy and tempting to lean, to fol- 
low, and to trust, —but it is safer and wiser to look ever through 
your own eyes, to tread your own path, to trust implicitly in 
God alone. The atmosphere is a little warmer inside some great 
man’s castle, but the free air of heaven is ever so much purer and 
more bracing. My active political life may be said to have begun 
with Governor Seward’s appearance on the broader stage; for I 
edited my first political sheet (The Constitution) in 1834, when 
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he was first a candidate for Governor, and I very ardently labored 
in 1854 to secure his re-election to the Senate. Thenceforward I 
have had no idol, but have acted without personal bias as the high- 
est public good has from time to time seemed to me to demand, 
Ihave differed frankly with Governor Seward on some financial 
points; but I think have uttered more praise with less blame of 
him than of any other living statesman. I have been reminded of 
_late that the Tribune has once or twice seemed to resent his treat- 
ment in the Senate of Rust’s assault on me; but J certainly never 
alluded to that, and I am confident that the strictures instanced 
must have been published while I was absent from the city. The 
matter never seemed to me worth a paragraph. And if ever in my 
life I discharged a public duty in utter disregard of personal con- 
siderations, I did so at Chicago last month. I was no longer a 
devotee of Governor Seward; but I was equally independent of 
all others; and if I had been swayed by feeling alone, I should 
have, for many reasons, preferred him to any of his competitors. 
Our personal intercourse, as well since as before my letter herewith 
published, had always been frank and kindly, and I was never in- 
sensible to his many good and some great qualities, both of head 
and heart. But I did not and do not believe it advisable that he 
should be the Republican candidate for President; and I acted in 
full accordance with my deliberate convictions. Need I add,-that 
each subsequent day’s developments have tended to strengthen my 
confidence that what I did was not only well meant, but well 
done?” 

And now, having given Mr. Greeley’s version of this painful con- 
troversy, it is proper to give that of another partner in the political 
firm, Mr. Thurlow Weed, then the editor of the Albany Evening 
Journal. 


THURLOW WEED ON HORACE GREELEY’S LETTER 
TO MR. SEWARD. 


“There are some things in this letter requiring explanation, —all things in 
it, indeed, are susceptible of explanations consistent with Governor Seward’s 
full appreciation of Mr. Greeley’s friendship and services. The letter was 
evidently written under a morbid state of feeling, and it is less a matter of 
surprise that such a letter was thus written, than that its writer should not 
only cherish the ill-will that prompted it, for six years, but allow it to influ. 
ence his action upon a question which concerns his party and his country. 
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“Mr. Greeley’s first complaint is that this journal, in an ‘ editorial reseript 
formally read me [him] out of the Whig party.’ 

“Now here is the ‘editorial reseript formally reading’ Mr. Gey out of 
the Whig party. 
“ [From the Evening Journal of Sept. 6, 1853.] 

“¢The Tribune defines its position in reference to the approaching election. 
Regarding the “ Maine Law” as a question of paramount importance, it will 
support members of the Legislature friendly to its passage, irrespective of 
party. 

“For State ner the Tribune will support such men as it deems compe- 
tent and trustworthy, irrespective also of party, and without regard to the 
“Maine Law.” 

“Tn a word, the Tribune avows itself, for the present, if not-forever, an 
independent journal (it was pretty much so always), discarding party ‘‘ usages, 
mandates, and platforms.” 

“*We regret to lose, in the Tribune, an old, able, and efficient colaborer 
in the Whig vineyard. But when carried away by its convictions of duty to 
others, and, in its judgment, higher and more beneficent objects, we have as 
little right as inclination to complain. The Tribune takes with it, wher- 
ever it goes, an indomitable and powerful pen, a devoted, a noble, and an un- 
selfish zeal. Its senior editor evidently supposes himself permanently di- 
vorced from the Whig party, but we shall be disappointed if, after a year or 
two’s sturdy pulling at the oar of Reform, he does not return to his long-cher- 
ished belief that great and beneficent aims must continue, as they commenced, 
to be wrought out through Whig instrumentalities. 

“*But we only intended to say that the Tribune openly and frankly avows 
its intention and policy; and that in things about which we cannot agree, we 
can and will disagree as friends.’ 

“Pray read this article again, if its purpose and import be not soe under- 
stood! At the time it appeared, the Tribune was under high-pressure ‘ Maine- 
Law’ speed. That question, in Mr. Greeley’s view, was paramount to all oth- 
ers. It was the Tribune’s ‘higher law.’ Mr. Greeley had given warning, in 
his [ribune, that. he should support Maine-Law’ candidates for the Legisla- 
ture, and for State offices, regardless of their political or party principles and 
character. And this, too, when the Senators to be elected had to choose a - 
Senator in Congress. But instead of ‘reading’ Mr. Greeley ‘out of the Whig 
party,’ it will be seen that after Mr. Greeley had read himself out of the party 
by discarding ‘party usages, mandates, and platforms,’ the Evening Journal, 
in the language and spirit of friendship, predicted. just what happened, viz. 
that, in due time, Mr. Greeley would ‘return to his long-cherished belief, that 
great and beneficent aims must continue, as they commenced, to be wrought out 
through Whig instrumentalities.’ 

“We submit, even to Mr. Greeley himself, whether there is one word or 
thought in the article to which he referred justifying his accusation that he 
had been ‘read out of the Whig party’ by the Evening Journal. 

* When, in December, 1837, we sought the acquaintance and co-operation 
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of Mr. Greeley, we were, like him, a ‘poor printer,’ working as hard as he 
worked. We had then been sole editor, reporter, news collector, ‘remarkable 
accident,’ ‘horrid murder,’ ‘items’ man, &c., &c., for seven years, at a salary 
of $750, $1,000, $1,250, and $1,500. We had also been working hard, for 
poor pay, as an editor and politician, for the twelve years preceding 1830. We 
stood, therefore, on the same footing with Mr. Greeley when the partnership 
was formed. We knew that Mr. Greeley was much abler, more indomitably 
industrious, and, as we believed, a better man in all respects. We foresaw 
for him a brilliant future; and, if we had not started with utterly erroneous 
views of his objects, we do not believe that our relations would have jarred. 
We believed him indifferent alike to the temptations of money and office, de- 
siring only to become both ‘useful’ and ‘ ornamental,’ as the editor of a patri- 
otic, enlightened, leading, and influential public journal. For years, there- 
fore, we placed Horace Greeley far above the ‘swell-mob’ of office-seekers, for 
whom, in his letter, he expresses so much contempt. Had Governor Seward” 
known, in 1848, that Mr. Greeley coveted an ‘inspectorship,’ he certainly 
would have received it. Indeed, if our memory be not at fault, Mr. Greeley 
was offered the Clerkship of the Assembly in 1838. It was certainly pressed 
upon us, and though at that time, like Mr. Greeley, ‘desperately poor,’ it was 
declined. 

“We cannot think that Mr. Greeley’s political friends, after the Tribune was 
under way, knew that he needed the ‘ pecuniary aid’ which had been promised. 
When, about that period, we suggested to him (after consulting some of the 
Board) that the printing of the Common Council might be obtained, he refused 
to have anything to do with it. 

“Tn relation to the State printing, Mr. Greeley knows that there never was 
a day when, if he had chosen to come to Albany, he might not have taken 
whatever interest he pleased in the Journal and its State printing. But he 
wisely regarded his position in New York, and the future of the Tribune, as 
far the most desirable. 

“ For the ‘creation of the new office for the Times’ Mr. Greeley knows per- 
fectly well that Governor Seward was in no manner responsible. j 

“That Mr. Greeley should make the adjustment of the libel suit of Messrs. 
Redfield and Pringle against the Tribune a ground of accusation against Goy- 
ernor Seward is matter of astonishment. Governor. Seward undertook the 
settlement of that suit as the friend of Mr. Greeley, at a time when & sys- 
tematic effort was being made to destroy both the Tribune and Evening Jour- 
nal, by prosecutions for libel. We were literally plastered over with writs, 
declarations, &c. There were at least two judges of the Supreme Court in 
the State, on whom plaintiffs were at liberty to count for verdicts. Governor 
Seward tendered his professional services to Mr. Greeley, and in the case re- 
ferred to, as in others, foiled the adversary. For such service this seems a 
strange requital. Less fortunate than the Tribune, it cost the Evening Jour- 
nal over $8,000 to reach a point in legal proceedings that enabled a defend- 
ant in a libel suit to give the truth in evidence. g 

“Tt was by no fault or neglect or wish of Governor Seward that Mr. Greeley 
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served but ‘ninety days in Congress.’ Nor will we say what others have 
said, that his Congressional debut was ‘a failure.’ There were other reasons, 
and this seems a fitting occasion to state them. Mr. Greeley’s ‘isms’ were in 
his way at conventions. The ‘sharp points’ and ‘rough edges’ of the Tribune 
rendered him unacceptable to those who nominate candidates. This was more 
so formerly than at present, for most of the rampant reforms to which the 
Tribune was devoted have subsided. But we had no sympathy with, and 
little respect for, a constituency that preferred ‘Jim Brooks’ to Horace 
Greeley. 

“Nearly forty years of ‘experience leaves us in some doubt whether, with 
political friends, an open, frank, and truthful, or a cautious, calculating, non- 
committal course is (not the right, but) the easiest and most politic? The 
former, which we have chosen, has made us much trouble and many enemies. 
Few candidates are able to bear the truth, or to believe that the friend who 
utters it is truly one. 

“In 1854 the Tribune, through years of earnest effort, had educated the peo- 
ple up to the point of demanding a‘ Maine Law’ candidate for Governor. 
But its followers would not accept their Chief Reformer! It was evident 
that the State Convention was to be largely influenced by ‘Maine Law’ and 
‘Choctaw’ Know-Nothing delegates. It was equally evident that Mr. Gree- 
ley could neither be nominated nor elected. Hence the conference to which 
he refers. We found, as on two other occasions during thirty years, our 
State Convention impracticable. We submitted the names of Lieutenant- 
Governor Patterson and Judge Harris (both temperance men in faith and 
practice) as candidates for Governor, coupled with that of Mr. Greeley for 
Lieutenant-Governor. But the ‘Maine Law’ men would have ‘ none of these,’ 
preferring Myron H. Clark (who used up the raw material of temperance), 
qualified by H. J. Raymond for Lieutenant-Governor. 

“What Mr. Greeley says of the relative zeal and efficiency of the Tribune 
and Times, and of our own feelings in that contest, is true. We did our 
duty, but with less of enthusiasm than when we were supporting either 
Granger, Seward, Bradish, Hunt, Fish, King, or Morgan for Governor. 

“One word in relation to the supposed ‘political firm.’ Mr. Greeley 
brought into it his full quota of capital. But were there no beneficial results, 
no accruing advantages,, to himself? Did he not attain, in the sixteen years, 
a high position, a world-wide reputation, and an ample fortune? Admit, as 
we do, that he (Mr. Greeley) is not as wealthy as we wish he was, it is not be- 
cause the Tribune has not made his fortune, but because he did not keep it, 
—-because it went, as other people’s money goes, to friends, to pay indorse 
mauts, and in bad investments. 

“ We have both been liberally, nay generously, sustained by our party. Mr. 
Greeley differs with us in regarding patrons of newspapers as conferring fa- 
vors. In giving them the worth of their money, he holds that the account is 
balanced. We, on the other hand, have ever held the relation of newspape 
editor and subscriber as one of fraternity. Viewed in this aspect, the editors 
vf the Tribune and Evening Journal have manifold reasons for cherishing 
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grateful recollections of the liberal and abiding confidence and patronage of 
their party and friends. 

“Tn conclusion, we cannot withhold an expression of sincere regret that this 
letter has been called out. Having remained six years in ‘blissful ignorance’ 
of its contents, we should much preferred to have ever remained so. ~It jars 
harshly upon cherished memories. It destroys ideals of disinterestedness and- 
generosity which relieved political life from so much that is selfish, sordid, 
and rapacious.” 

Mr. Greeley again denied the charge of personal hostility to Mr. 
Seward. ‘The most careful scavenger of private letters,” he wrote 
in reply to Mr. Weed, “or the most sneaking eavesdropper that 
ever listened to private conversation, cannot allege a single reason 
for any personal hostility on my part against Mr. Seward. I have 
never received from him anything but exceeding kindness and 
courtesy. He has done me favors (not of a political nature) in a. 
manner which made them still more obliging; and I should regard 
the loss of his friendship as a very serious loss. Notwithstanding 
this, I could not support him for President. I like Mr. Seward 
personally, but I love the party and its principles more. Success” 
for these seemed to me to be a duty, for I have never subscribed 
to the modern doctrine that defeat with one good man is better 
than victory with another equally trustworthy.”. 

It was charged by a leading journal that Mr. Greeley’s course 
at Chicago was influenced by the fact that Mr. Seward had but 
coldly rebuked Adbert Rust for his assault upon the editor of the 
Tribune, in the streets of Washington. This also Mr. Greeley de- 
nied. “TI have not,” said he, “thought of the matter for at least 
two years past, except when it was raised in my presence by some 
one else; and in every such case I have discouraged any attempt 
to magnify it into importance. On the spirit and good taste of 
Governor Seward’s remarks in the Senate on the Rust affair I 
have no opinion to,express: but this is a very small matter to be 
thrust into a canvass for a Presidential nomination. It has never 
had with me the weight of a butterfly’s wing, and I am certain 
that I never spoke of it to any one, save responsively, and never 
once thought of it at Chicago.” 

Among the ridiculous consequences of Mr, Greeley’s conduct was 
the following correspondence : — 


“ Aurora, N. Y., May 19, 1860. 
“ Epirors TRIBUNE: — 


** GENTLEMEN: — We have taken the Tribune daily from the morning of ita 
first issue until now, through ull its isms. 
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“ You will discontinue sending it tous. Our only regret in parting is that wa 
are under the necessity of losing a three-cent stamp in order to close our ac- 
count. 

“ Wishing you a good time for a few months to come, 


“a 
Siena see “ MorGAN & MOSHER.” 


REPLY. : 
; “New York, May 22, 1860. 
“‘GentLeMEN:— The painful regret expressed in yours of the 
19th instant excites my sympathies. I enclose you a three-cent 
stamp, to replace that whose loss you deplore, and remain, 


“Yours, placidly, 
“ Horacr GREELEY, 


“Messrs. Moragan & Mosuer, Aurora, Cayuga Co., N. Y.” » 


The friends of Mr. Seward had not long to wait for their revenge, 
In February, 1861, Mr. Greeley was a leading candidate of the Re- 
publican party to represent the State of New York in the Senate 
‘of the United States. His rival for a nomination by the Republi- 
can caucus was William M. Evarts, a distinguished lawyer of the 
city of New York. In a caucus of one hundred and fifteen mem- 
bers, the friends of these two candidates were so evenly divided, 
that, after eight ballotings, there appeared little hope of either being 
selected. On the tenth ballot the friends of Mr. Evarts abandoned 
their candidate, and cast their votes for Judge Ira Harris of Albany, 
which secured hig nomination. During this contest Mr. Thurlow 
Weed was in another room of the State Capitol. Perhaps the best 
way of explaining why he was there will be to copy the following 
despatch from the New York Herald, dated Albany, February 2d, 
midnight : — 

“This has been one of the most exciting days of the session. 
The like will not be seen at the Capitol for many a day. During 
the afternoon everybody appeared to be on the run, and the doubt- 
ful members were besieged at every turn. The lobbies and halls 
at the Capitol were crowded to overflowing at the opening of the 
caucus. Weed stationed himself in the Governor’s room, and, after 
the first ballot, a continuous line was seen going back and forth. 
The first ballot proved that my canvass was not four out of the 
way, and its announcement was as a wet sheet upon the Evarts 
side. For eight long ballots, the friends of cach watched the an- 
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nouncement, to see who had changed; but not until the eighth bal- 
lot could there be found any evidence whether Greeley or Evarts 
would rally. On that, Greeley gained five, and ina moment the 
Harris tickets were started by the Weed men. The fact being 
known that there was a break in the line caused intense excite- 
ment. Throughout the ninth ballot everybody was on their feet 
moving about. The ballot revealed a wonderful change of front. 

“The forty-nine votes recorded for Harris made his nomination 
certain on the next ballot. 

“The moment it was known that he received sixty votes, there 
was arush for Weed. He was pulled out of the Governor’s room, 
and completely surrounded.” 

At this point the feud between these old friends ought to have 
ended. Hach of them had been instrumental in defeating the cher- 
ished object of the other. They ought to have called it even, 
shaken hands, and worked together for the country. But human 
passions are not so easily allayed; and from political opponents 
they had the misfortune to become personal enemies. 

The following paragraphs from the Tribune may serve to com- 
plete the history of these events. 

“The Albany Evening Journal says: — 


“¢The Postmaster-Generalship was once, tt 7s said, a pet aspiration of the 
editor-in-chief of the Tribune.’ 


“¢The editor-in-chief of the Tribune’ having been designated by 
several influential Republicans for Postmaster-General, in Novem- 
ber last authorized the Honorable Schuyler Colfax to convey to the 
President elect his decided veto on that selection.. This was be- 
fore it was known that Governor Seward had reconsidered his 
original determination to accept no office under Mr. Lincoln. 

“Hiven the Evening Journal will not say that it would have been 
presumptuous in the editor aforesaid to have aspired to office at the 
hands of the new President. The fact that he did nbt seek any such 
office, but early and decidedly informed those friends who suggested 
the matter to him that he would not be a candidate for any office 
whatever, is known to many. So much for that point. 

“The Journal says that Mr. Lincoln appointed Mr. Seward, 


“Against the persistent protestations of those who concurred with the 
Tribune.’ 
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“Shuffling as this charge is, it is essentially false. The Tribuns 
promptly and heartily approved the selection of Governor Seward 
for the State Department. It early and sincerely offered to sup- 
port his re-election to the Senate, while it was understood that Mr. 
8. would take no appointment. It never in any manner opposed 
his selection for the Cabinet, or for whatever post under President 
Lincoln he might choose to accept. It has dissented from the pol- 
icy to which he has recently committed himself, but never sought 
to bar his elevation to the honorable post assigned him, and which 
we trust he will fill with eminent usefulness and honor.” 

Perhaps I may add, that a few days after the election of Mr. Lin- 
coln, in November, 1860, I myself heard Mr. Greeley say: “If my 
advice should be asked respecting Mr. Lincoln’s Cabinet, I should 
recommend the appointment of Seward as Secretary of State. It 
is the place for him, and he will do honor to the country in it,” 
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Horace GreELEY was slow to believe that the fire-eaters of the 
South meant to bring the controversy to the issue of arms. He 
had been accustomed from his boyhood to hear threats of secession 
at every Presidential election, and he was now disposed to regard 
the menacing attitude as part of the system of bluster by which the 

South for so many years had controlled the politics of the country. 
In commenting upon the proceedings in South Carolina, he held 
language which was misunderstood both by friends and foes. Quot- 
ing the passage from the Declaration of Independence, that govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the consent of the governed, 
he added :— 

“We do heartily accept this doctrine, believing it intrinsically 
sound, beneficent, and one that, universally accepted, is calculated 
to prevent the shedding of seas of human blood. And if it justified 
the secession from the British Empire of three millions of Colonists 
in 1776, we do not see why it would not justify the secession of 
five millions of Southrons from the Federal Union in 1861. If we 
are mistaken on this point, why does not some one attempt to show 
wherein and why? For our own part, while we deny the right of 
slaveholders to hold slaves against the will of the latter, we can- 
not see how twenty millions of people can rightfully hold ten, or 
even five, in a detested union with them, by military force. 

“Of course, we understand that the principle of Jefferson, like 
any other broad generalization, may be pushed to extreme and 
baleful consequences. We can see why Governor’s Island should 
not be at liberty to secede from the State and Nation, and allow 
herself to be covered with French and British batteries command- 
ing and threatening our city. There is hardly a great principle 
which may not be thus ‘run into the ground.’ But if seven or 
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eight contiguous States shall present themselves authentically at 

Washington, saying, ‘We hate the Federal Union; we have with-_ 
drawn from it; we give you the choice between acquiescing in our 

secession and arranging amicably all incidental questions on the one 

hand, and attempting to subdue us on the other,’ — we could not 

stand up for coercion, for subjugation, for we do not think it would 

be just. We hold the right of self-government sacred, even when 

invoked in behalf of those who deny it to others. So much for the 

question of principle. 

“Now as to the matter of policy : — 

“South Carolina will certainly secede. Several other Cotton 
States will probably follow her example. "The Border States are 
evidently reluctant to do likewise. South Carolina has grossly in- 
sulted them by her dictatorial, reckless course. What she expects 
and desires is a clash of arms with the Federal government, which 
will at once commend her to the sympathy and co-operation of 
every Slave State, and to the sympathy (at least) of the pro-slavery 
minority in the Free States. It is not difficult to see that this 
would speedily work a political revolution, which would restore to 
slavery all, and more than all, it has lost by the canvass of 1860. 
We want to obviate this. We would expose the seceders to odium 
as disunionists, not commend them to pity as the gallant though 
mistaken upholders of the rights of their section in an unequal mili- 
tary conflict. ; 

“We fully realize that the dilemma of the incoming administra- 
tion will be a critical one. It must endeavor to uphold and enforce 
the laws, as well against rebellious slaveholders as fugitive slaves. 
The new President must fulfil the obligations assumed in his in- 
auguration oath, no matter how shamefully his predecessor may 
have defied them. We fear that Southern madness may precipitate 
a bloody collision that all must deplore. But if ‘ever seven or eight 
States’ send agents to Washington to say, ‘We want to get out of 
the Union,’ we shall feel constrained by our devotion to human lib- 
erty to say, ‘Let them go!’ And we do not see how we could take 
the other side without coming in direct conflict with those rights 
of man which we hold paramount to all political arrangements, 
however convenient and advantageous.” _ 

These remarks appeared in the Tribune of December 17, 1860 
On the 24th of the same month he held the following language: — 
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“We believe that governments are made for peoples, not peoples 
for governments, —that the latter ‘derive their just power from 
the consent of the governed’; and whenever a portion of this 
Union, large enough to form an independent self-subsisting nation, 
shall see fit to say, authentically, to the residue, ‘We want to get 
away from you,’ we shall say, —and we trust self-respect, if not 
regard for the principle of self-government, will constrain. the resi- 
due of the American people to say,—‘Go!’ We never yet had 
so poor an opinion of ourselves or our neighbors as to wish to 
hold others in a hated connection with us. But the dissolution of 
a government cannot be effected in the time required for knocking 
down a house of cards. Let the Cotton States, or any six or more 
States, say unequivocally, ‘We want to get out of the Union,’ and 
propose to effect their end peaceably and inoffensively, and we will 
do our best to help them out; not that we want them to go, but 
that we loathe the idea of compelling them to stay. All we ask is, 
that they exercise a reasonable patience, so as to give time for 
effecting their end without bloodshed.” 

Such editorials as these, though sincere, well meant, and unan- 
swerable, appear to belong to the class of nothings which the edi- 
tor of a daily paper is frequently obliged to utter, when the public 
mind is at once excited and undecided. He knew perfectly well, 
as we all did, that the question of secession could not be discussed 
at the South, and would never be fairly submitted to the people, 
and that there would be no such thing as a calm and peaceful wait. 
ing for the action of the people and government. ‘1 do not be- 
lieve,” he wrote January 21,1861, “in the unanimity of the South 
in favor of secession, because the conspirators evidently do not be- 
lieve in it themselves. If they did, they would eagerly and proudly 
submit the question of secession to a direct vote of the people of 
their respective States; but this, even in South Carolina, they dare 
not do, Wherever they have assented to a popular vote, they have 
done so with manifest reluctance, and only because they needs 
must.” 

And again on the same day: “ What I demand is proof that the 
Southern people really desire separation from the Free States. 
Whenever assured that such is their settled wish, I shall joyfully 
eo-operate with them to secure the end they seek. Thus far, I 
have had evidence of nothing but a purpose to bully and coerca 
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the North. Many of the secession emissaries to the Border Slave 
States tell the people they address that they do not really mean to 
dissolve the Union, but only to secure what they term their rights 
in the Union.” Now, as nearly all the people of the Slave States 
either are, or have to seem to be, in favor of this, the present men- 
acing front of secession proves nothing to the purpose. Maryland 
and Virginia have no idea of breaking up the Union; but they 
‘would both dearly like to bully the North into a compromise. 
Their secession demonstrations prove just this, and nothing more.” 

In the same article he said: “I deny to one State, or to a dozen 
different States, the right to dissolve this Union. It can only be 
legally dissolved as it was formed, —by the free consent of all the 
parties concerned. A State enters the Union by a compact fo 
which she on the one side, and a constitutional majority in the 
Federal councils on the other, are the parties. She can only go 
out by like concurrence or by revolution. It is.anarchy even to 
admit the right of secession. It is to degrade our Union into a 
mere alliance, and insure its speedy ruin.” 

As late as the day of the inauguration Mr. Lincoln expected a 
peaceful solution of our difficulties, and expressed this opinion in 
conversation to Mr. Greeley and other friends. 

In a very few weeks, however, the question of peace or war was 
decided in Charleston Harbor, and from that hour the Tribune 
gave unreserved and most able support to the suppression of the 
Rebellion by arms. 

The battle of Bull Run nearly cost the editor of the Tribune his 
life. Some of the more ardent spirits in the office, impatient of 
delay, kept constantly standing on the editorial page a paragraph 
like this: — 


THE NATION’S WAR-CRY. 


“ Forward to Richmond! Forward to Richmond! The Rebel 
Congress must not be allowed to meet there on the 20th July! By 
THAT DATE THE PLACE MUST BE HELD BY THE NATIONAL 
Army !” 


When the disaster occurred, so unexpected and so crushing, Mr. 
Greeley was almost beside himself with horror. To the natural 
dread of war and bloodshed which every civilized being feels, and 
he more than most, was added, perhaps, some contrition for having. 
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permitted the paper to goad the government into an advance which 
events showed to be either too late or premature. He did not, 
however, decline the responsibility attached to his position. “I 
wish, ” he wrote, July 25, 1861, “to be distinctly understood as 
not seeking to be relieved from any responsibility for urging the 
advance of the Union Grand Army into Virginia, though the watch- 
word ‘Forward to Richmond’ was not mine, and I would have 
preferred not to iterate it. I thought that army, one hundred thou- 
sand strong, might have been in the Rebel capital on or before the 
20th stant, while I felt sure that there were urgent reasons why 
it should be there, if possible. And now, if any one imagines that 
I, or any one connected with the Tribune, ever commended or im- 
agined any such strategy as the launching barely thirty of the one 
hundred thousand Union volunteers, within fifty miles of Wash- 
ington, against ninety thousand Rebels, enveloped in a labyrinth 
of strong intrenchments and unrecounoitred masked batteries, then 
demonstration would be lost on his ear. But I will not dwell on 
this. If I am needed as a scapegoat for all the military blunders 
of the last month, so be it! Individuals must die that the Nation 
may live. If I can serve her best in that capacity, I do not shrink 
from the ordeal.” 

He retired to his farm a few days after, and was soon prostrated © 
by an attack of brain fever, and for six weeks was scarcely con- 
scious of passing events. His wonderful constitution has never 
been so severely tried, and he narrowly escaped the loss of his life 
or reason. 

Horace Greeley was among the first to reach the conviction that 
the Rebellion could not be suppressed without the aid of the black 
man. In August, 1862, after the defeat of General McClellan and 
his retreat from the Chickahominy, he addressed a letter through 
the Tribune to the President, entitled “The Prayer of Twenty 
Millions,” which urged the President to execute the law which 
gave freedom to the slave coming within our lines, and to enforce 
the confiscation act. “We must,” said he, “have scouts, guides, 
spies, cooks, teamsters, diggers, and choppers from the blacks of the 
South, — whether we allow them to fight for us or not,—or we 
shall be baffled and repelled.” The President, thus publicly appealed 
to, thought proper publicly to reply, in the terms following: — 
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“EXECUTIVE Mansion, WAsHInGToN, August 22, 1862. 


“Hon. HoRACE GREELEY : — 

“Dear Sir:—I have just read yours of the 19th, addressed to myself 
through the New York Tribune. If there be in it any statements or assump- 
" tions of fact which I may know to be erroneous, I do not now and here con- 
trovert them. If there be in it any inferences which I may believe to be 
falsely drawn, I do not now and here argue against them. If there be percep- 
tible in it an impatient and dictatorial tone, I waive it in deference to an old 
friend, whose heart I have always supposed to be right. 

“ As to the policy I‘seem to be pursuing,’ as you say, I have not meant tc 
leave any one in doubt. 

“T would save the Union. I would save it the shortest way under the Con- 
stitution. The sooner the national authority can be restored, the nearer the 
Union will be ‘the Union as it was.’ If there be those who would not save 
the Union unless they could at the same time save slavery, I do not agree with 
them. If there be those who would not save the Union unless they could at 
the same time destroy slavery, I do not agree with them. My paramount ob- 
ject in this struggle is to save the Union, and is not either to save or destroy 
slavery. If I could save the Union without freeing any slave I would do it; 
and if I could save it by freeing all the slaves, I would do it; and if I could do 
it by freeing some and leaving others alone, I would also do that. What I do 
about slavery and the colored race, I do because I believe it helps to save this 
Union; and what I forbear, I forbear because I do not believe it would help to 
save the Union. I shall do less whenever I shall believe what I am doing hurts 
the cause, and I shall do more whenever I shall believe doing more will help 
the cause. I shall try to correct errors when shown to be errors; and I shall 
adopt new views so fast as they shall appear to be true views. I have here 
stated my purpose according to my view of official duty, and I intend no mod- 
ification of my oft-expressed personal wish that all men, everywhere, could be 


free. 
“Yours, A. Lincorn.” 


To this letter Mr. Greeley published the following reply : — 

“Dear Sir:— Although I did not anticipate nor seek any reply 
to my former letter unless through your official acts, I thank you 
for having accorded one, since it enables me to say explicitly that 
nothing was further from my thought than to impeach in any man- 
ner the sincerity or the intensity of your devotion to the saving of 
the Union. ‘I never doubted, and have no friend who doubts, that 
you desire, before and above all else, to re-establish the now de- 
rided authority, and vindicate the territorial integrity, of the Re- 
public. I intended to raise only this question, — Do you propose ta 
do this by recognizing, obeying, and enforcing the laws, or by ignoring 
disregarding, and in effect defying them? 
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“T stand upon the law of the land. The humblest has a clear 
right to invoke its protection and support against even the highest. 
That law —in strict accordance with the law of nations, of Nature, 
and of God — declares that every traitor now engaged in the infer- 
nal work of destroying our. country has forfeited thereby all claim 
or color of right lawfully to hold human beings in slavery. I ask — 
of you a clear and public recognition that this law is to be obeyed 
wherever the national authority is respected. I cite to you in- 
stances wherein men fleeing from bondage to traitors to the pro- 
tection of our flag have been assaulted, wounded, and murdered by 
soldiers of the Union, unpunished and unrebuked by your General 
Commanding, — to prove that it is your duty to take action in the 
premises, — action that will cause the law to be proclaimed and 
obeyed wherever your authority or that of the Union is recognized 
as paramount. The Rebellion is strengthened, the national cause 
is imperilled, by every hour's delay to strike Treason this staggering 
blow. 

“When Fremont proclaimed freedom to the slaves of rebels, you 
constrained him to modify his proclamation into rigid accordance 
with the terms of the existing law. It was your clear right to do 
so. I now ask of you conformity to the principle so sternly en- 
forced upon him. I ask you to instruct your generals and com- 
modores, that no loyal person —certainly none willing to render 
service to the national cause —is henceforth to be regarded as the 
slave of any traitor. While no rightful government was ever be- 
fare assailed by so wanton and wicked a rebellion as that.of the 
slaveholders against our national life, I am sure none ever before | 
hesitated at so simple and primary an act of self-defence, as to re- 
lieve those who would serve and save it-from chattel servitude to 
those who are wading throngh seas of blood to subvert and destroy 

“it. Future generations will with difficulty realize that there could 
have been hesitation on this point. Sixty years of general and 
boundless subserviency to the slave power do not adequately ex- 
plain it. 

“Mr. President, I beseech you to open your eyes to the fact that 
the devotees of slavery everywhere —just as much in Maryland as 
in Mississippi, in Washington as in Richmond—are to-day your 
enemies, and the implacable foes of every effort to re-establish the 
national authority by the discomfiture of its assailants. Their 
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President is not Abraham Lincoln, but Jefferson Davis. Yeu may 
draft them to serve in the war; but they will only fight under the 
Rebel flag. There is not in New York. to-day a man who really 
believes in slavery, loves it, and desires its perpetuation, who 
heartily desires the crushing out of the Rebellion. He would much 
rather save the Republic by buying up and pensioning off its assail- 
ants. His ‘Union as it was’ is a Union-of which you were not 
President, and no one who truly wished freedom to all ever 
could be. 

“Tf these are truths, Mr. President, they are surely of the gravest 
importance. You cannot safely approach the great and good end 
you 3) intently meditate by shutting your eyes to them. Your 
deadly foe is not blinded by any mist in which your eyes may be 
enveloped. _He walks straight to his goal, knowing well his weak 
point, and most unwillingly betraying his fear that you too may see 
and take advantage of it. God grant that his apprehension may 
prove prophetic! 

“That you may not unseasonably perceive these vital truths as 
they will’ shine forth on the pages of history, —that they may be 
read by our-children irradiated by the glory of our national salva- 
tion, not rendered lurid by the blood-red glow of national confla- 
gration and ruin, —that you may promptly and practically realize 
that slavery is to be vanquished only by liberty, —is the fervent 
and anxious prayer of 

“Yours truly, 


“FWorack GREELEY, 
'“New York, August 24, 1862.” 


Twenty-nine days after the date of this reply the Proclamation 
of Emancipation was issued. I do not believe that before its ap- 
pearance Mr. Greeley ever had any comfortable assurance that the 
United States would triumph over its enemies; but from that day 
he was generally confident of a favorable issue. A day or two after 
the Proclamation was published I met him in Broadway, his coun- 
tenance beaming with exultation, and he expressed in the strongess 
language his conviction that the ultimate triumph of the nation was 
certain. 

Mr. Greeley’s efforts for the restoration of peace are well remem- 
bered. He was first addressed on this subject in December, 1862, 
and he thus relates the circumstances. 
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“We were approached,” he says, “by parties favorable to peace, 
and entreated to contribute to its attamment. Having always been 
most anxious for the earliest possible peace consistent with fidelity 
to those_hopes for humanity which are bound up in the life of the 
American Republic, we listened to the appeal, and resolved to do 
our utmost toward the achievement of a tolerable peace. To that 
end we labored faithfully so long as any hope of attaining it re- 
mained, willing to brave the anger and alienation of valued friends 
if we might, at whatever personal cost, contribute to an early con- 
clusion of this desolating war. A private letter, which we wrote 
at that time by his request, to the most active agitator for peace, 
having been given to the public by him, most unwarrantably, has 
been widely quoted by our political and personal adversaries as 
evincing an undue anxiety for peace. It is as follows: — 


- “*New Yor«, January 2, 1863. | 
“<W. C. JEWETT, Esq., Washington, D. C.:— 

“<TDEAR Sir:—In whatever you may do to restore peace to our distracted 
country, bear these things in mind: — 

“1, Whatever action is taken must be between the government of the 
United States and the accredited authorities of the Confederates. There must 
be no negotiations or’conditions between unofficial persons. All you can do 
is to render authorized negotiations possible by opening a way for them. 

“2. Tn such negotiations our government cannot act without a trusted 
though informal assurance that the Confederates have taken the initiative. 
The rupture originated with them; they must evince a preliminary willing- 
ness to make peace; and, on being assured that this is reciprocated, they must 
initiate the formal proposition. 

“¢3. If arbitration shall be resorted to, these conditions must be respected: 
First. The arbiter must be a power which has evinced no partiality or un- 
friendliness to either party. Second. One that has no interest in the partition 
or downfall of our country. Third. One that does not desire the failure of the 
republican principle in government. Great Britain and France are necessarily 
excluded by their having virtually confessed their wishes that we should be 
divided; and Louis Napoleon has an especial interest in proving republics im- 
practicable. For if the republican is a legitimate, beneficent form of govern- 
ment, what must be the verdict of history on the destroyer of the French 
Republic? 

“* You will find, I think, no hearty supporter of the Union who will agree 
that our government shall act in the premises, except on a frank, open propo- 
sition from the Confederates, proposing arbitration by a friendly power or 
powers. I can consider no man a friend of the Union who makes a parade 
of peace propositions or peace agitation prior to such action. 

“Yours, 
““ HORACE GREELEY.’ + 
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“Mr. Jewett, in pursuance of the above, did his best, whatevet 
that may be, to discover, through their friends in the loyal States 
and in the Federal District, what the Rebels would do toward 
peace; but to no purpose. No word of conciliation or arbitration 
* could be evoked from that side. They wanted peace of course; but 
peace by surrender on our side, by disunion, by the giving up to 
them not only of all they have, but of all they want, including a 
great deal that they have not and some that they never had. In 
other words, having appealed from the ballot-box and the rostrum 
to the bayonet and the sword, they purposed to end the struggle 
as they had begun it, bidding the hardest fend off and the weaker 
go to the wall. And we, after weeks of earnest pursuit of some 
endurable peace proposition from the Rebels, were obliged to give 
it up, without having come in sight of any Rebel proposition at all. 
And we are thus justified in our conviction that there never was 
any conciliatory project, authorized by the Rebel chiefs, that they 
chose to submit to the judgment even of the most ardent champions 
of peace in the loyal States.” 

In July, 1864, Mr. Jewett renewed his endeavors, which induced 
Mr. Greeley to address the following letter to the President : — 


HORACE GREELEY TO PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 


“New York, July 7, 1864. 

“My Drar Sir:—TI venture to enclose you a letter and tele- 
graphic despatch that I received: yesterday from our irrepressible 
friend, Colorado Jewett, at Niagara Falls. I think they deserve 
attention. Of course, I do not indorse Jewett’s positive averment 
that his friends at the Falls have ‘full powers’ from J.D. [Jefferson 
Davis], though I do not doubt that he thinks they have. TI let that 
statement stand as simply evidencing the anxiety of the Confed- 
erates everywhere for peace. So much is beyond doubt. 

“And, therefore, I venture to remind you that our bleeding, 
bankrupt, almost dying country also longs for peace, —shudders at 
the prospect of fresh conscriptions, of further wholesale deyasta- 
{ions, and of new rivers of human blood; and a wide-spread con- 
Viction that the government and its prominent supporters are not 
_ anxious for peace, and do not improve proffered opportunities to 
achieve it, is doing great harm now, and is morally certain, unless 
removed, to do far greater in the approaching elections. 
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“Tt is not enough that we anxiously desire a true and lasting 
peace; we ought to demonstrate and establish the truth beyond 
cavil. The fact that A. H. Stephens was not permitted a year ago 
to visit and confer with the authorities at Washington has done 
harm, which the tone of the late National Convention at Baltimore 
is not calculated to counteract. 

“T entreat you, in your own time and manner, to submit over- 
tures for pacification to the Southern insurgents, which the impar- 
tial must pronounce frank and generous, If only with a-view to 
the momentous election soon to occur in North Carolina, and of the 
draft to be enforced in the Free States, this should be done at once. 
I would give the safe-conduct required by the. Rebel envoys at 
Niagara, upon their parole to avoid observation, and to refrain from 
all communication with their sympathizers in the loyal States; but 
you may see reasons for declining it. But whether through them 
or otherwise, do not, I entreat you, fail to make the Southern peo- 
ple comprehend that you, and all of us, are anxious for peace, and 
prepared to grant liberal terms. I venture to suggest the following 


“PLAN OF ADJUSTMENT. 


“1. The Union is restored and declared perpetual. 

“2. Slavery is utterly and forever abolished throughout the same. 

“3. A complete amnesty for all political offences, with a resto- 
ration of all the inhabitants of each State to all the privileges of cit- 
izens of the United States. 

“4, The Union to pay four hundred million dollars ($400,000,- 
000), in five-per-cent United States stock, to the late Slave States, 
Joyal and secession alike, to be apportioned pro rata, according to 
their slave population respectively, by the census of 1860, in com- 
pensation for the- losses of their loyal citizens by the abolition of 
slavery. Hach State to be entitled to its quota upon the ratifica- 
tion by its legislature of this adjustment. The bonds to be at the 
absolute disposal of the legislature aforesaid. 

“5, The said Slave States to be entitled henceforth to represen- 
tation in the House on the basis of their total, instead of their Fed- 
eral population, the whole now being free. 

“6, A national convention to be assembled so soon as may be, 
to ratify this adjustment, and make such changes in the Constitu- 
tion as may be deemed advisable. 
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“Mr. President, I fear you do not realize how intently the people 
desire any peace consistent with the national integrity and honor, 
and how joyously they would hail its achievement, and bless its 
authors. With United States stocks worth but forty cents in gold 
per dollar, and drafting about to commence on the third million of 
Union soldiers, can this be wondered at? 

“T do not say that a just peace is now attainable, though I be- 
lieve it to be so. But I do say that a frank offer by you to the 
insurgents, of terms which the impartial world say ought to be ac- 
cepted, will, at the worst, prove an immense and sorely needed 
advantage to the national cause. It may save us from a Northern 


insurrection. 
“Yours truly, Horacz GREELEY. 


“Fon, A. Lincoty, President, Washington, D. C. 

“P. §.— Even though it should be deemed unadvisable to make 
an offer of terms to the Rebels, I insist that, in any possible case, 
it is desirable that any offer they may be disposed to make should 
be received, and either accepted or rejected. I beg you to invite 
those now at Niagara to exhibit their credentials and submit. their 
ultimatum, HG 


Upon the receipt of this letter the President requested Mr. Gree- 
ley to repair to Niagara Falls, and converse with the supposed Con- 
federate commissioners. He most reluctantly complied with this 
request, and at Niagara the following correspondence occurred. 


GEORGE N. SANDERS TO HORACE GREELEY. 


“(Private and confidential.] 
“Currron House, NIAGARA FALLS, 
Canada West, July 12, 1864. 

‘DEAR Sir:—I am authorized to say that the Honorable Clement C. Clay 
of Alabama, Professor James P. Holcombe of Virginia, and George N. Sanders 
of Dixie, are ready and willing to go at once to Washington, upon complete 
and unqualified protection being given either by the President or Secretary 
of War. Let the permission include the three names and one other. 


“Very respectfully, 
“ GrorGE N. SANDERS.” 


HORACE GREELEY TO MESSRS. CLEMENT C. CLAY, AND OTHERS. 
“NIAGARA FALLs, N. Y., July 17, 1864. 

“GenTLeMeN: —I am informed that you are duly accredited from 

Richmond, as the bearers of propositions looking to the establish- 
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ment of peace; that you desire to visit Washington in the fulfil- 
ment of your mission, and that you-further desire that Mr. George 
N. Sanders shall accompany you. If my information be thus far 
substantially correct, I am authorized by the President of the 
United States to tender you his safe-conduct on the journey pro- 
posed, and to accompany you at the earliest time that will be 
agreeable to you. 

“TJ have the honor to be, gentlemen, yours, 
“HORACE GREELEY. 
“To Messrs. CLement C. Cray, Jacop Tuompson, Jamus P, Hot- 
comsg, Clifton House, OC. W.” 


MESSRS. CLAY AND HOLCOMBE TO HORACE GREELEY. 


“Cuiirron Housg, NIAGARA FALLS, July 18, 1864. 


“ Srp: — We have the honor to acknowledge your favor of. the 17th instant, 
which would have been answered on yesterday, but for the absence of Mr. 
Clay. The safe-conduct of the President of the United States has been ten- 
dered us, we regret to state, under some misapprehension of facts. We have 
not been accredited to him from Richmond as the bearers of propositions look- 
ing to the establishment of peace. 

“We are, however, in the confidential employment of our government, and 
are entirely familiar with its wishes and opinions on that subject; and we 
feel authorized to declare that, if the circumstances disclosed in this corre- 
spondence were communicated to Richmond, we would be at once invested 
with the authority to which your letter refers, or other gentlemen clothed with 
full powers would be immediately sent to Washington, with the view of has- 
tening a consumination so much to be desired, and terminating at the earliest 
possible moment the calamities of the war. 

“ We respectfully solicit, through your intervention, a safe-conduct to Wash- 
ington, and thence by any route which may be designated, through your lines 
to Richmond. We would be gratified if Mr. George N. Sanders was embraced 
in this privilege. Permit us, in conclusion, to acknowledge our obligations to 
you for the interest you have manifested in the furtherance of our wishes, and 
to express the hope that, in any event, you will afford us th? opportunity of 
tendering them in person before you leave the Falls. 

“We remain, very respectfully, &., 
“OC. C. CLAY, JR. 
4 J. P. HoLcoMBE, 

“P.S.—It is proper to add that Mr. Thompson is not here, and has not 

been staying with us since our sojourn in Canada.” 
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HORACE GREELEY TO MESSRS. CLAY AND HOLCOMBE. 
“INTERNATIONAL HOTEL, NrAGARA, N. Y., July 18, 1864. 

“QgntLemEen:—TI have the honor to acknowledge the receipt ot 
yours of this date, by the hand of Mr. W. ©. Jewett. The state of 
facts therein presented being materially different from that which 
was understood to exist by the President, when he intrusted me 
with the safe-conduct required, it seems to me on every account 
advisable that I should communicate with him by telegraph, and 
solicit fresh instructions, which I shall at once proceed to do. 

“T hope to be able to transmit the result this afternoon, and, at 
all events, I shall do so at the earliest moment. 


“Yours trul 
Z “ FHorRACE GREELEY. 


“To Messrs..Cuement C. Cray and Jamses P. Hoxcomss, Clifton 
House, C. W.” 


MESSRS. CLAY AND HOLCOMBE TO HORACE GREELEY. 


“Crirron Housz, NrAGARA FALLS, July 18, 1864. 
“To the HONORABLE H. GREELEY, Niagara Falls, N. Y.: — 

“Sir: — We have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your note of this 
date, by the hands of Colonel Jewett, and will await the further answer which 
you purpose to send to us. 

“We are, very respectfully, &c., 
CoC) CEA. Jibs 
JAMES P. HoLtcomBE.” 


HORACE GREELEY TO MESSRS. CLAY AND HOLCOMBE. 


“INTERNATIONAL HOTEL, NIAGARA Fau.s, N. Y., July 19, 1864. 
“GENTLEMEN: — At a late hour last evening (too late for com- 
munication with you) I received a despatch informing me that 
further instructions left Washington last evening, which must 
teach me, if there be no interruption, at noon to-morrow. Should 
you decide to await their arrival, I feel confident that they will 
enable me to answer definitely your note of yesterday morning. 
Regretting a delay, which I am sure you will regard as unavoid- 

able on my part, 
“T remain, yours truly, 

“HORACE GREELEY. 

“To the Honoraste Messrs. C. C. Ciay, Jr., and J. P. Hotcomex, 
Clifton House, Niagara, C. W.” 
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MESSRS. CLAY AND HOLCOMBE TO HORACE GREELEY. 

; “ CLirron House, NriAGARA FAuts, July 19, 1864. 
“S1r:— Colonel Jewett has just handed us your note of this date, in which 
you state that further instructions from Washington will reach you by noon 
to-morrow, if there be no interruption. One, or possibly both of us, may be 
obliged to leave the Falls to-day, but will return in time to receive the com- 

munication which you promise to-morrow. 
“We remain truly yours, &., 
“James P. HoLcomsBeE. 
C. C. CLay, JR. 
“To the HONORABLE HorACE GREELEY, now at the International Hotel.” 


MESSRS. CLAY AND HOLCOMBE TO M. C. JEWETT. 


“ Crirton HouseE, Nracara FALLS, 
Wednesday, July 20, 1864. 
* CoLonEL M. C. JEwrrtT, Cataract House, Niagara Falls: — ; 

“Sir :—We are in receipt of your note, admonishing us of the departure of 
the Honorable Horace Greeley from the Falls; that he regrets the sad termi- 
nation of the initiatory steps taken for peace, in consequence of the change 
made by the President in his instructions to convey commissioners to Wash- 
ington for negotiations, unconditionally, and that Mr. Greeley will be pleased 
to receive any answer we may have to make through you. 

“We avail ourselves of this offer to enclose a letter to Mr. Greeley, which 
you will oblige us by delivering. We cannot take leave of you without ex- 
pressing our thanks for your courtesy and kind offices as the intermediary 

‘through whom our correspondence with Mr. Greeley has been conducted, and 
assuring you that we are, very respectfully, 
“Your obedient servants, 
*C. Cu CLAY, JE. 
JAmxrs P. HotcomBE.” 


MESSRS. CLAY AND HOLCOMBE TO HORACE GREELEY. 
“NIAGARA FALLS, Ciirron House, July 21, 1864. 
To the HonoraBLE HoRACE GREELEY : — 
“ Sir: — The paper handed to Mr. Holcombe on yesterday, in your presence, 
by Major Hay, A. A. G., as an answer to the application in our note of the 
18th instant, is couched in the following terms: — 


“<ExEcUTIVE MANSION, WASHINGTON, D. C., July 18, 1864. 
“© To whom it may concern : — 

“* Any proposition which embraces the restoration of peace, the integrity 
of the whole Union, and the abandonment of slavery, and which comes by 
and with an authority that can control the armies now at war against the 
United States, will be received and considered by the Executive Government 
»f the United States, and will be met by liberal terms, on other substantial 
and collateral points, and the bearer or bearers thereof shall have safe-conduct 


both ways. 
“¢ ABRAHAM LINCOLN.’ 
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“The application to which we refer was elicited by your letter of the 17th 
instant, in which you inform Mr. Jacob Thompson and ourselves that you 
were authorized by the President of the United States to tender us his safe- 
conduct, on the hypothesis that we were ‘duly accredited from Richmond as 
bearers of propositions looking to the establishment of peace,’ and desired a 
visit to Washington in the fulfilment of this mission. This assertion, to which 
we then gave and still do, entire credence, was accepted by us as the evidence 
of an unexpected but most gratifying change inthe policy of the President, — 
a change which we felt authorized to hope might terminate in the conclusion 
of a peace mutually just, honorable, and advantageous to the North and to the 
South, exacting no condition but that we should be ‘ duly accredited from Rich- 
mond as bearers of propositions looking to the establishment of peace.’ Thus 
proffering a basis for conference as comprehensive as we could desire, it seemed 
to us that the President opened a door which had previously been closed against 
the Confederate States for a full interchange of sentiments, free discussion of 
conflicting opinions, and untrammelled effort to remove all causes of contro- 
versy by liberal negotiations. We, indeed, could not claim the benefit of a safe- 
conduct which had been extended to us in a character we had noright to assume, 
and had never affected to possess; but the uniform declarations of our Execu- 
tive and Congress, and then thrice-repeated and as often repulsed attempts to 
open negotiations, furnish a sufficient pledge to us that this conciliatory mani- 
festation on the part of the President of the United States would be met by 
themrin a temper of equal magnanimity. We had. therefore, no hesitation in 
declaring that if this correspondence was communicated to the President of 
the Confederate States, he would promptly embrace the opportunity presented 
for seeking a peaceful solution of this unhappy strife. We feel confident that 
you must share our profound regret that the spirit which dictated the first step 
toward peace had not continued to animate the councils of your Presideat. 
Had the representatives of the two governments met to consider this question, 
the most momentous ever submitted to human statesmanship, in a temper of 
becoming moderation and equity, followed, as their deliberations would have 
been, by the prayers and benedictions of every patriot and Christian on the 
habitable globe, who is there so bold as to pronounce that the frightful waste 
of individual happiness and public prosperity which is daily saddening the 
universal heart might not have been terminated, or if the desolation and car- 
nage of war must still be endured through weary years of blood and suffering, 
that there might, not at least have been infused into its conduct something 
more of the spirit which softens and partially redeems its brutalities ? 

“Instead of the safe-conduct which we solicited, and which your first letter 
gave us every reason to suppose would be extended for the purpose of initiat- 
ing a negotiation, in which neither government would compromise its rights 
or its dignity, a document has been presented which provokes as much indig- 
nation as surprise. It bears no feature of resemblance to that which was origi- 
nally offered, and is unlike any paper which ever before emanated from the 
constitutional executive of a free people. Addressed ‘to whom it may con- 
cern,’ it precludes negotiations, and prescribes in advance the terms and com 
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ditions of peace. It returns to the original policy of ‘no bargaining, no negotia- 
tions, no truces with Rebels except to bury their dead, until every man shall 
haye laid down his arms, submitted to the government, and sued for mercy.’ 

“Whatever may be the explanation of this sudden and entire change in the 
views of the President, of this rude withdrawal of a courteous overture for 
negotiation at the moment it was likely to be accepted, of this emphatic recall 
of words of peace just uttered, and fresh blasts of war to the bitter end, we 
leave for the speculation of those who have the means or inclination to pene- 
trate the mysteries of his cabinet, or fathom the caprice of his imperial will. 
It is enough for us to say that we have no use whatever for the paper which 
has been placed in our hands. 

“ We could not transmit it to the President of the Confederate States with- 
out offering him an indignity, dishonoring ourselves, and incurring the weil- 
merited scorn of our countrymen. While an ardent desire for peace pervades 
the people of the Confederate States, we rejoice to believe that there are few, 
if any, among them who would purchase it at the expense of liberty, honor, 
and self-respect. If it ean be secured only by their submission to terms of 
conquest, the generation is yet unborn which will witness its restitution. 

“Tf there be any military autocrat in the North who is entitled to proffer 
the conditions of this manifesto, there is none in the South authorized to en- 
tertain them. Those who control our armies are the servants of the people, — 
not their masters; and they have no more inclination, than they have the 
right, to subvert the social institutions of the sovereign States, to overthrow 
their established constitutions, and to barter away their priceless heritage of 
self-government. This correspondence will not, however, we trust, prove 
wholly barren of good result. 

“Tf there is any citizen of the Confederate States who has clung to a hope 
that peace was possible with this administration of the Federal government, 
it will strip from his eyes the last film of such delusion; or if there be any 
whose hearts have grown faint under the suffering and agony of this bloody 
struggle, it will inspire them with fresh energy to endure and brave whatever 
may yet be requisite to preserve to themselves and their children all that gives 
dignity and value to life or hope and consolation to death. And if there be 
any patriots or Christians in your land, who shrink appalled from the illimi- 
table vista of private misery and public calamity which stretches before them, 
we pray that in their bosoms a resolution may be quickened to recall the 
abused authority, and vindicate tha outraged civilization of their country. 
For the solicitude you have manifested to inaugurate a movement which con- 
templates results the most noble and humane we return our sincere thanks, 
and are mosi respectfully and truly your obedient servants, 

“C. C. Cuay, JR. 
JAMES P. HoucomBE.” 


Mr. Greeley returned to New York little pleased with the results 
of his mission, nor satisfied with the course of the administration, 
He experienced the truth of Dr. Franklin’s remark, that, however 
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“blessed” peacemakers may be in another world, they are usually 
rewarded with curses in this. Events have since shown that there 
was never a moment during the war when the Confederate gov- 
ernment would have entertained a proposition for peace on any 
other basis than that of separation. 


THE TRIBUNE OFFICE ATTACKED DURING THE DRAFT RIOTS OF 1863, 


At the beginning of the war there was a slight disturbance in 
Nassau Street, opposite the Herald office, in consequence of the 
doubtful position of the Herald with regard to the opening con- 
test. Upon the exhibition of the United States flag from one of 
the windows of the Herald building, the people assembled cheered 
the flag, and soon after dispersed. This event was reported in the 
Tribune, in such a manner as to suggest the inference that the 
Herald cared not which flag floated above its office, that of the 
Union, or that of the Rebellion, and that nothing but the threats of 
a mob determined its choice. The editor of the Herald took deep 
offence at this report, and seemed to be resolved to wreak upon his 
neighbor a bloody vengeance. Almost every day, for the next 
two years, an article or a paragraph appeared in the Herald, hold- 
ing up the Tribune and its editor to popular execration, denouncing 
them as the authors of the war, and intimating that the time would 
come when the people would see this, and hang the editor upon a 
lamp-post. Probably two hundred articles like the following could 
be collected from the columns of the Herald, during the first two 
years of the war: — 

“This crazy, contemptible wretch, who now asserts the equality of white 
men and negroes, formerly asserted, with quite as much persistency and fer- 
vor, that all men should have property in common; that all persons should 
live in common; that all women should be common prostitutes. These dai- 
nable doctrines, under the names of Fourrieriteism, phalanxism, and free-loyve- 
ism, Greeley openly professed and daily advocated in his Tribune. One by 
one these abominable bantlings of his have been strangled, and now abolition- 
ism — which is a part of the same accursed brood—only remains. With the 
others, he sought to break up all society and to abolish the institution of the 
family. With this last he has attempted to break up the Union, and to put 
white men and black upon an equality in everything. With the other isms 
he did much harm, and debauched many innocent people. With this last, he 
has involved us in a civil war, and sacrificed thousands of valuable lives. Un- 
doubtedly Greeley’s abolitionism will finally be put down, as his other isms 
have been; but at what a terrible cost of blood and treasure will this be ac- 
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complished! When the white and black races are once arrayed against each 
other, one of them will be exterminated. To that point, Greeley and his tool,, 
the black parson Garnett, are fast hastening matters. They are the enemies 
of both the white and black races alike; their efforts injure the negroes as 
much as they injure the white people. Sensible persons of both races hate 
and despise them.” 


The following may serve as a specimen of the more elaborate 
efforts of the Herald to excite odium against the editor of the 
Tribune : — 


“Deliberately, and with malice prepense, ‘that horrible monster Greeley,’ 
as he is called upon the floor of Congress, has instigated this dreadful civil 
war for y2ars past, and carefully nurtured and fostered the abolition senti- 
ment, with which he hoped to poison and kill the Republic. Most persons 
suppose that a desire for gain has rendered him insane, and that visions of 
rich plantations, confiscated from slaveholders and bestowed upon him, have 
tempted him on in his ruinous path. Others regard him as one possessed of a 
devil. Others still are of opinion that he is in his senses, and is only a bad man 
made worse by cupidity and disappointment. We do not pretend to decide 
which of these theories be correct; but it is certain that until recently he has 
made but very little money by his wickedness. ‘Like the magician’s gold, all 
of his ill-gotten gains brought him ruin. He acknowledged in his Tribune that 
‘he had lost money by the publication of his paper last year, and he wrote 
penny-a-line articles for weekly papers in order to make a living. The publi- 
cation was continued, therefore, only that the paper might be used to secure 
offices and contracts. It has now no circulation and less advertising, and 
lives only by illegitimate aid. Its fruit is blood and spoils. Sam Wilkeson of 
the Tribune acknowledged that he had kept a Tribune contract bureau at 
Washington. The official correspondence of Secretary of War Cameron shows: 
that the Tribune Association has gun contracts. In the following tables we 
have collected some of the items of expenditure in treasure and blood for 
which the country is indebted to the Tribune: — 


“ GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES IN ACCOUNT WITH NEW YORK 
TRIBUNE. Dr 


To a civil war, fomented by Tribune abolitionists, costing the country 

in crisis, ruined commerce, suspended manufactures, army expenses, 

losses in trade, &c., about ‘ . , + $2,000,000,000.00 
To the loss of Fort Sinner, and the failure of the Gealvien for the re- 

lief, caused by the revelations of Harvey, the Tribune’s Washing- 

ton correspondent . . ° 5 2,000,000.00 
To losses at the battle of Bull Run, sand ra the Tribune’ 8 Ginwaxil 

to Richmond’ articles, amounting, according to Thurlow Weed, 

toabout . - oe Wk ees © Wit ae ee AP BO0OR,000.00 
To delays, extra expenses, &c,, caused by the Tribune’s assaults upon 

General McClellan, say =. . . : . . : : +  200,000,000.00 
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To the abolition campaign of Fremont in Missouri, including mule, 


blanket, and musket contracts... o:ae Liste ont A000 000290 
To Banks’s disaster, caused by the Tribune sholitinniiia and their in- 
trigues against McClellan : 5 5 5 3 ° 10,000,000.00 


To various emancipation schemes, darkey otic nigger conservatories 
at Beaufort, and General Hunter’s squashed proclamation, includ- 


ing expenditures for red trousers, and Tribune muskets . : f 5,000,000.00 
To daily attacks upon the administration and the army, encouraging 
the Rebels and weakening the Union cause, say ___. 5 -  100,000,000.00 
To a contract for 25,000 muskets, obtained by the Tribune Gun ‘ABsoai- 
ation, and sub-let to outside parties . : 5 : 625,000.00 
To a second contract for 40,000 muskets, sub-let as Fabeven é 3 500,000.00 
To (reeley’s pay, franking, pickings, books, and mileage, while in 
Congress. - < 5 5,000.00 
To salary of Harvey, of the Tribune, Minister to Portoml, ea years 80,000.00 
To salary of Pike, of the Tribune, Minister to the Redes Wee four 
years . 6G c 5 : f n , F 80,000.00 
To salary of Hildreth, of the Trine: Consul at Trieste, four years 8,000.00 
To salary of Fry, of the Tribune, eas, of Legation at Sardinia ~. 7,200.00 
To salary of Bayard Taylor, of the Tribune, Secretary of Legation at 
Sta Potersbury tastes oes t ere . oF ce wie 7,200.00 
To profit on various jobs and conbrants of Oa, stockholder of the RSS 
“Tribune. : * 4 . bs : A 5 : : 500,000.00 
To profit of Almy, of the Tribune, on gun contracts . . 4 5 250,000.00 
To profit of Snow, of the Tribune, on gun contracts. . . ° 100,000.00 
To profit of Hall, stockholder of the Tribune, on army shoes . .« 60,000.00 
To profit of Dr. Ayer, stockholder of the Tribune, on Cherry Pectoral 
for the army 5 ° ‘ : Lets . 50,000.00 
To profit of Wilkeson, of the Tribune, on vibe epribune? 8 Ganieact Bu- 
reau’ at Washington ‘ . ‘ A : : = ; . 05 
Total, ; oF he; . : . A « « ¢ $2,469,162,400.05 


“So much for the spoils; and now for the blood. The following list, it will 
be observed, does not include the captured, the missing, or the sick Union sol- 
diers, — losses equally chargeable to the Tribune and the Abolitionists : — 


Killed. Wounded 
“To Bull Run . . . ° ° : . ere 40 1,011 
To Davis: OrecksyMO.n a urs) ee Veneto eens 223 721 
To Lexington, Mo. . 5 ota. Spe LG 5 . 389 120 
To Ball’s Bluff . . . e . . . ° 223 266 
To Belmont . a . ° e ° ° . . 84 288 
To MU Spring Kyau veue sel) Wl elu lssilieleinlokielis 89 207 
To Fort Henry : oe 5 nie, Sree Us . V7 31 
To Roanoke Island . . ° oes ° ° 50 222 
To Fort Donelson . . ob Rerep ea” Te! oa dG 1,735 
To Fort Craig, New Mexico ° . ° Py . 62 140 
To Pea Ridge: . ' fe . é ‘ = . «> .208 972 
To Attack of the Merrimac . ° i) . . e 201 108 
To Newbern . % ; O : . 5 . 5 91 466 
To Winchester . 5 4 6 ; ih es 182 640 
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To. Pittsburg Landing .* -)0 see ue) #4, 1,785. 7,882 
To Yorktown - ‘ ' tee in 85 120 
To Forts Jackson and St. Philip S . . . ‘ 80 abe) 
Wo Willismebure 96 SI oO sk eS 455 1,411 
To West Point < r Canto. ae ts - c : ae 100 
To McDowell - . r - shite kc es bes 87 225 
To near Corinth . : . a acs : - 21 149 
To Banks’s retreat, edBnted : . aes . 100 800 
To Hanover Ceurt-House- . Cee a mech iy 53 296 
To Fair Oaks é : f . . ee he 890 8,627 
To Port Republic tiemonte . ° . . a ok 456 - 
To Port Republic (Shields) . . . . . . 67 370 
To seven days’ contests, estimated. . . « - 4,000 11,000 
Toskirmishes . . a (oa an at aise 690 1,740 
Total ce” usc aitecbea? ues, & VtoL |b 00g 62 20:89 85,822 


“We bring the account current of the Tribune up to date. What greater 
disasters it may bring upon us in the future, if not soon suppressed, time alona 
ean tell. By its opposition to McClellan it has indefinitely prolonged the war, 
added immensely to our expenses in men and money, and made European inter- 
vention probable. Its motive for this is self-evident, — it is self-interest. Poor 
Greeley makes money out of the war. He has contracts which cease when the 
war ceases, and therefore he is determined that the war shall continue. Mad 
with greed, he rushes onward to his ruin. In vain his army correspondent 
‘S. W.’ assures him that he and his associates are ‘doomed men.’ He wil! 
not cease to do evil until the government or the people shall lose all patience, 
and suddenly annihilate him and his infamous Tribune. That time now seems 
not very distant. He will be fairly tried, and if found insane, he will be sent 
to an asylum; if sane, to the gallows. This monster, ogre, ghoul, will soon 
feast his last upon Union blood and national spoils.” 


In many articles the mob was incited to make Mr, Greeley the 
first victim of their vengeance. “Tf,” said the Herald, ‘we decide 
to hang the Abolitionists, poor Greeley shall swing on the post of 
honor at the head or tail of the lot. We promise him that high 
honor.” , 

These efforts were at length crowned with some degree of suc- 
cess. The Tribune office was assailed by a mob during the draft 
riots of July, 1863, and its editor would certainly have been put to 
death but for the precautionary measures of his friends. It fell to 
my lot to witness the attempt to destroy the Tribune building. 
On Monday, the first day. of the disturbance, about four o’clock in 
the afternoon, my wife and I were strolling down Fourteenth 
Street in that languid state of mind which writers know who have 
spent a long morning at the desk. Near the corner of the Fifth 

31 
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Avenue we were startled from our state of vacancy by a large 
stone falling upon the pavement before us, which was followed by 
a yell of many voices, and the swift galloping past of a horse with 
a black man on his back. We saw streaming down the Fifth Ave- 
nue a crowd of ill-dressed and ill-favored men and boys, each car- 
rying a long stick or piece of board, and one or two of them a 
rusty musket. They were walking rapidly and without order, on 
the sidewalk and in the street, and extended perhaps a quarter of 
a mile; in all, there may have been two hundred of them, The 
stone which had recalled our attention to sublunary things was 
aimed by one of these scoundrels at the negro, who owed his es- 
cape from instant death to his being on horseback. 

Having heard nothing of the riots of that morning, we were puz- 
zled to account for the presence of this motley crew in a region 
usually so serene, until one of them cried out, as he passed, ‘‘ There 
’s a three-hundred-dollar fellow.” When the main body had gone 
by, I asked one of the stragglers where they were going. The 
reply was, “To the ‘Trybune’ office.” ~ 

It was a strange looking gang of ruffians. I have lived in New 
York from childhood, and supposed myself to be pretty well ac- 
quainted with the various classes of its inhabitants. But I did not 
recognize that crowd. I know not to this day whence they came 
nor whither they vanished. Three fourths of them were under 
twenty-one years of age, and many were not more than fourteen. 
The clubs with which they were armed were all extempore, evi- 
dently seized, as they passed, from some pile of old boards and 
timber. Their clothes were not of any kind of shabbiness that I 
have ever seen in our streets. They were not the garments of 
laborers or mechanics, nor of any other class usually seen here. I 
should say they might be dock thieves, plunderers of ship-yards, 
and stealers of old iron and copper. 

It occurred to me that, by taking an omnibus, I could get ahead 
of the gang, and give warning at the office threatened, — about a 
mile and a half distant. So we hurried to Broadway; but the om- 
ninuses being full, I strode on at a great pace down town, and thus 
had the exquisite satisfaction of seeing that crew of villains put to 
flight near the corner of Tenth Street. It so happened that, just 
as the head of the gang turned into Broadway, a body of policemen 
was passing on toward the scene of the riots up town. The police 
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irstantly formed into two lines, extending from curbstone to curb- 
stone, and rushed upon the mob. ‘Strike hard and take no pris- 
oners,” was the word. There was a rattling of clubs for a moment, 
a dozen knock-down blows given, an‘ the ruffians fled by every 
street, leaving their wounded in the mud. The police re-formed in 
marching order, and continued their course, making no arrests. It 
was all over in about a minute. All the wounded were able to get 
away, except one, who staggered into a drug-store as I got into an 
omnibus. He was evidently in a damaged condition about the 
head, and his face was covered with blood. Only one of the police 
was hit, and he was able to go on with his company. 

At the Tribune office everything wore an aspect so little unusual 
that I felt rather ashamed to tell my story.. The windows and 
doors were all open, the business office was nearly empty, the ed- 
itorial rooms quite so, and there was no crowd around the build- 
ing. The reporters and editors were absent, collecting details of 
the riot. 

While I was suggesting the propriety of shutting up the office, 
as a precautionary measure, Mr. Gilmore (Edmund Kirke) came 
in, and to him I stated what I had seen and heard. He was 
fully alive to the situation, and proposed that we should go to 
the Chief of Police and to General Wool, and see what was pre- 
pared for the protection of the office during the night. We went. 
At police head-quarters, we found a squad of more than a hundred 
men drawn up on the sidewalk, who, we were assured, would 
march to the office and remain on guard there. This seemed suf- 
ficient; but, to make assurance doubly sure, Mr. Gilmore insisted 
on our going to General Wool. We found the General at the St. 
Nicholas Hotel, with the Mayor and a staff. Mr. Gilmore pro- 
cured from him an order on tle ordnance officer at Governor’s Isl- 
and for one hundred muskets, and the requisite ammunition. He 
started immediately for the island; and I, satisfied that the Trib- 
une was safe, walked leisurely to the office to report progress. 

It was about seven in the evening when I reached it. The ap- 
pearance of the neighborhood had changed. The office was closed, 
and the shutters were up. A large number of people were in the 
open space in front of it, talking in groups, but not in aloud or ex- 
cited manner. Not a policeman was to be seen. Upon getting into 
the office, I found only two or three persons there, neither of whom 
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knew anything about the body of police detailed to guard the prem 
ises, nor had they heard of any measures taken to defend it. Their 
official position made it their duty to stand by the ship; and there 
they were, helpless and alone. Crossing over to the police station 
in the City Hall, in search of the promised squad, I found one po- 
liceman in charge, who said that a hundred and ten men had, in- 
deed, come down to that station; butthat, upon a rumor of a riot 
in the First.Ward, they had immediately marched away again. 
As Mr. Gilmore could not possibly get back with the arms under 
two hours, the office was no safer than before. 

I went among the crowd in front of the Tribune office, to learn 
the tone of the conversation going on there. There was nothing 
remarkable in the appearance of the people, most of whom seemed 
to be merely attracted by curiosity, and detained by the impulse 
there is at such times for people to gather in knots and talk. One 
good-natured looking bull of a man was declaiming a little. “What 
is the use of killing the niggers?” said he. “The niggers have n’t 
done nothing. They didn’t bring themselves here, did they? 

“They are peaceable enough! ‘They don’t interfere with nobody.” 
Then pointing to the editorial rooms of the Tribune, he exclaimed, 
“Them are the niggers up there.” Others were holding forth in 
a similar strain. 

Little by little the crowd gathered more closely about the office, 
and became more compact. The sidewalk was kept pretty clear; 
but from the curbstone back to the middle of the square there was 
a mass of people who stood looking at the building, which loomed 
up in the dusk of the evening, unlighted and apparently unoccu- 
pied. The crowd was still very quiet. At length a small gang of 
such fellows as I had seen demolished by the police in the after- 
noon came along from Chatham Street and mingled with the 
crowd, which from that time began to be a little noisy. A voice 
would utter something, and the rest of the people would laugh or 
cheer, or both. It was the laughter and cheers which appeared to 
work the mob up to the point of committing violence. Gradually 
the shouts became louder and much more frequent. At last a 
stone was thrown, which hit one of the shutters and fell upon the 
pavement close to the building. This was greeted by a perfect yell 
of applause; and ‘then, for the first time, I felt that the office was 
in danger. Before that, the crowd had laughed too much to sug- 
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gest the fear that it meant mischief. Besides, the fringe of the 
crowd nearest the building was composed of boys, —newsboys, 
apparently, —some of whom were not more than twelve years old. 
Tran over to the police station at the City Hall. A few police- 
men were there, to whom I said : — 
“The mob are beginning to throw stones at the Tribune office 
Five men can stop the mischief now; in ten minutes a hundred 
cannot.” ; 
It happened that the number of men present was six, five of 
whom very promptly drew their clubs, and repaired to the scene. 
By the time they arrived stones were flying fast, and little boys 
would run forward, under the shower of missiles, pick up a stone 
or two, and run back. Occasionally a window would be broken, 
eliciting a yell of triumph from the mob. The five men went 
boldly along the sidewalk, and gained a position between the office 
and the crowd. The firing totally ceased for a minute or two, and 
the mob slunk away from the police, as if fearing, possibly, revolv- 
ers. Very soon, however, the smallness of the force became appar- 
ent; no revolvers were shown; and the stones again began to bat- 
ter against the shutters and smash the windows. The mob surged 
forward; those in front being pushed upon the clubs of the police- 
men, who were soon overpowered and thrust aside. Then the mob 
rushed at the lower shutters and doors. There was a loud banging 
and thumping of clubs, and, in an exceedingly short time, amid the 
most frantic yells of the multitude, the main door was forced, and 
the mob poured into the building. I supposed then that the Trib- 
une was gone. But at that moment the report of a pistol was 
heard, fired somewhere in front of the building, whether from one 
of the windows or from a policeman below, I know not. Instantly 
most of the assailants took to flight, and Printing-House Square 
appeared as empty as it usually is at two o’clock in the morning, 
It was like magic. The gates of the opposite Park were choked 
with fugitives. Before the dastards had time to rally a whole 
army of blue uniforrfis came up Nassau Street, at the double-quick, 
and the office was saved. These men, I suppose, were the original 
one hundred and ten detailed for the purpose; but, in the dim light 
of the evening, it seemed as if Nassau Street was a rushing torrent 
of dark-blue cloth, flecked with the foam of human faces. 
Mr. Greeley was slow to believe that anything serious was in- 
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tended by those who opposed the draft. One of his associates said — 
to him that morning: “ We must arm the office. This is not a riot; 
it is a revolution.” 

“No,” replied the editor; “do not bring a musket into the build- 
ing. Let them strike the first blow. All my life I have worked 
for the workingmen; if they would now burn my office and hang 
me, why, let them do it.” 

Mr. Gilmore may continue the story of the assault upon the of- 
fice: “While these events were going on, the senior editor of the 
Tribune was quietly reading the evening newspaper at his up-town 
lodgings, in happy ignorance of the drama that was being enacted 
in Printing-House Square. His dinner had been a somewhat 
lengthy one, owing to the fact that his friends, to keep him away 
from his office as long as possible, had shrewdly ordered viands 
that consumed a long time in cooking. But they were done at 
last; and the repast over, this man, who was marked out for the 
especial fury of the populace, rose to go openly back to his office, 
and write another editorial. He was in Ann Street; and all Nas- 
sau Street,and Printing-House Square, and Broadway around the 
corner, was filled with an excited crowd clamoring, ‘Down with 
the Tribune!’ ‘Down with the old white coat what counts a nayger 
as good asan Irishman!’ He could not have gone ten paces without 
recugnition; and recognition by that mob meant death in ten min- 
utes from the nearest lamp-post. In these circumstances, it was 
fortunate that he was attended by a friend (Theodore Tilton) who 
was fully alive to the danger. For a time the Tribune editor in- 
sisted that he would not be kept from his office by a crew of riot- 
ers, but at last he was persuaded that ‘discretion is the better part 
of valor,’ and consented to be driven homeward. A carriage was 
brought, the curtains were drawn down, and entering with his 
two friends he was hurried through the very midst of the mob to 
his home on one of the up-town avenues. He had escaped immi- 
nent peril; and safely arrived there, might have drawn a long 
breath; but it is more than likely that he did not, for all through 
the riots he seemed totally oblivious to the fact that he was in any 
personal danger.” 

In the course of the evening Mr. Gilmore returned with ar 
abundant supply of arms and ammunition, and the office was thor- 
oughly fortified. Mr. Gilmore adds the following particulars; — 
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“As he went down Broadway, the managing’editor heard that 
the Tribune building had been sacked and burned; but he kept on, 
and in half an hour reached the office, just as the police were driv- 
ing off the rear-guard of the rioters. Entering the lower story, he 
came upon a scene which beggared description. In the two min- 
utes they had held possession the mob had accomplished the most 
thorough and complete destruction. Not an article of furniture re- 
mained in its proper position. Gas-burners were twisted off, coun- 
ters torn up, desks overturned, doors. and windows battered in; 
and, in the centre of the room, two charred spots, littered over 
with paper cinders, showed where fires had been kindled to reduce 
the building to ashes. 

“ Ascending to the upper stories, he found the editorial rooms si- 
lent and deserted by all save one of the corps, — the brave Smalley, 
who, a year before, had ridden by the side of Hooker through the 
fire of the bloody field of Antietam. The composing-rooms, also, 
had but a single tenant, — the rest having escaped by the roof when 
the mob attacked the building. Out of a force of a hundred and 
fifty men, only three were at their posts. But, if the whole num- 
ber had stood their ground, what could they, pnage ed, have done 
against a furious mob of five thousand? 

“But the editor did not waste thought on this subject; for it was 
already eight o’clock at night, and, before daybreak, fifty thousand 
copies of his journal had to be in press, and borne on the four winds 
to every quarter of the country. Looking down on the street, he 
saw that the mob had dispersed; and, quietly sallying out, he ral- 
lied a dozen of his printers. With this small force he began work; 
but soon, one by one, the others fell in, and in half an hour the 
types were clicking, and the monster press was rumbling, as if 
only quiet reigned over the great city.” 

_ The vengeance which Mr. Greeley took upon the editor of the 
Herald was of the kind described in Scripture as “heaping coals 
of fire upon the head.” During the Presidential campaign of 1864 
Mr. Lincoln and his friends deemed the support of the Herald al- 
most essential to his success, and that support was deliberately pur- 
chased. The price paid was the proffer of the mission to France. 
This bargain was made known to several editors of Republican ” 
newspapers, who agreed not’ to denounce it. Mr. Greeley was 
even prevailed-upon to insert in the Tribune a paragraph, written 
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by another hand, in which the editor of the Herald was commended 
as a proper person to represent the United States at the court of 
France. I have no more doubt that Mr, Greeley’s motives in coun- 
tenancing this bargain were patriotic than I have that the act was 
wrong. It was not only wrong, but impolitic, since the city of 
New York, where the Herald chiefly circulates, and where alone 
it can be said to have any influence over votes, gave to the candi- 

_date for the Presidency opposed to Mr. Lincoln the great majority 
of thirty-seven thousand. We must remember, however, that 
when this compact was made the prospects of the United States 
were gloomy in the extreme; and to many men the clamorous sup- 
port of the Herald was eippowd to be desirable, even though pur- 
chased by the sacrifice of honor. 

During the year 1863, when the immense expenses in which the 
war involved the Tribune consumed the profits of the establish- 
ment, Mr. Greeley accepted a very liberal offer from Messrs. Case 
& Co. of Hartford, to write a history of the war, and, during the 
next two or three years, he performed two days’ work in one. At 
nine in the morning he shut himself up in his room in the “Bible 
House” with an amanuensis, and worked upon his history until 
four in the afternoon; after which he went down town, dined, and 
labored upon the newspaper until eleven at night. And, as if this 
were not enough, he frequently snatched an hour or two during the 
evening to address a political mecting. The history was finished 
in 1865, and has had a sale of a hundred and fifty thousand copies, 
and is still in active demand. No one knows better than Mr. Gree- 
ley that the complete and final history of the war has not yet be- 
come possible, and will not for some years to come. Nevertheless, 
it may be said of Mr. Greeley’s work, that it is the most valuable 
contribution to the means of understanding the war, both in its 
causes and in its results, that has yet been made by an individual. 
The spirit of it is high, humane, and every way admirable, and it 
contains an astonishing mass of instructive details. Mr. Greeley 
says in his Preface, and truly says: “I shall labor constantly to 
guard against the error of supposing that all the heroism, devoted- 
ness, humanity, chivalry, evinced in the contest were displayed on 
one side; all the cowardice, ferocity, cruelty, rapacity, and general 
depravity, on the other. I believe it to be the truth, and as such 
I shall endeavor to show that, while this war has been signalized 
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by some deeds disgraceful to human nature, the general behavior 
of the combatants on either side has been calculated to do honor 
even to the men who, though fearfully misguided, are still our 
countrymen, and to exalt the prestige of the American name.” 

The dedication of the work was as follows: — 


TO 
JON .BRIGHT, 


BRITISH COMMONER AND CHRISTIAN STATESMAN? 
THE FRIEND OF MY COUNTRY, BECAUSE THE FRIEND OF MANKIND: 
THIS RECORD OF A NATION’S STRUGGLE 
UP 
FROM DARKNESS AND BONDAGE TO LIGHT AND LIBERTY, 
IS REGARDFULLY, GRATEFULLY INSCRIBED 


BY THE AUTHOR. 


In 1864, when the subscriptions to the forthcoming history prom- 
ised to put a little money in Mr. Greeley’s pocket, he concluded to 
spend a few hundred dollars of it in the manner indicated in the 
following article : — 


~“TIMPROVED VARIETIES OF FRUIT, 


“So much has been well done within the last few years in Amer- 
ican fruit-growing, that it seems feasible to do still more, or at least 
to realize more extensively and rapidly the benefit of past improve- 
ments. 

“T. Perhaps the most signal advance has been made in the pro- 
duction of Grarrs. There are probably twenty-fold more grapes 
grown for sale in this country to-day than there were thirty years 
ago, while the improvement in current varieties, in culture and in 
quality, has been equally decided. Still, we are growing far too - 
many inferior grapes, while our established favorites are too gener- 
ally deficient in one or more respects; they require too long a sea- 
son, or they have some notable defect as a table-fruit. So much 
labor has been wasted on varieties of foreign origin, that it is not 
deemed advisable to incite to further effort in that direction. There 
is not to-day in the United States a good table-grape of foreign 
origin that can safely be grown in open air, north of the Potomae 
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and the Ohio. But it is plausibly claimed that several substantially 
new or little known varieties of domestic origin are of high quality, 
fulfilling all the requisites of choice table-fruit. It is time that these 
claims were tested and passed upon by disinterested and capable 
judges. As a humble contribution toward this end, I hereby offer 
a premium of $100 for the best plate of native grapes, weighing not 
less than six pounds, of any variety kuown to the growers or propa- 
gators of this country. Irequire that the grapes competing for this 
premium shall ripen earlier than the Isabella, Catawba, or Diana, 
none of which is considered well adapted to a season no longer and 
no hotter and drier than ours. The berries must be of .at least 
good medium size, and not liable to fall from the stem when ripe. 
The flesh must be melting and tender quite to the centre. The 
flavor must be pure, rich, vinous, and exhilarating. The vine must 
be healthy, productive, of good habit of growth for training in yards 
_and gardens as well as in vineyards, with leaves at least as hardy 
and well adapted to our climate as those of the Delaware. In short, 
what is sought is a vine which embodies the best qualities of the 
most approved American and foreign varieties, so far as possible. 

“T propose to pay this premium on the award of the fruit depart- 
ment of the American Institute, and invite competition for it at the _ 
annual fair of that Institute soon to open; but, if a thoroughly sat- 
isfactory grape should not now be presented, the Institute will of 
course postpone the award till the proper claimant shall have ap- | 
peared. 

“TT. I offer a further premium of $100 for the best bushel of - 
Appues, of a variety which combines general excellence with the 
quality of keeping in good condition at least to the 1st of February, 
and is adapted to the climate and soil of the Northern and Middle 
States. 

“Tt ig not required that the apple submitted for competition shall 
be new, but it is hoped that one may be found which combines 
the better characteristics of such popular favorites as the Northern 
Spy, Baldwin, Greening, and Newton Pippin, or a majority of 
them. Let us see if there be not a better apple than the established 
favorites; if not, let us acknowledge and act upon the truth, 

“TIT. I further offer a premium of $100 for the best bushel of 
Prars of a specific variety, — size, flavor, season, &c., being all con- 
sidered. It must be a pear adapted to general cultivation. It need 
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not be a new sort, provided it be unquestionably superior; but one 
object of the premium is to develop unacknowledged excellence if 
such shall be found to exist. 

“One object of these offers is to afford a landmark for fruit- 
growers in gardens and on small farms, who are now bewildered by 
the multiplicity. of sorts challenging their attention, each setting up 
claims to unapproachable excellence. I leave the determination of 
all questions which may arise as to the propriety of making a 
prompt award, or awaiting further developments, entirely to the 
appropriate department of the Institute. 


“New York, September 22, 1864.” 


“Horack GREELEY. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


RECONSTRUCTION. 


Horace Greeley’s plan—His mediation between President Johnson and Congress—He joina 
ip. bailing Jefferson Davis—His speech at Richmond. 


No reader of this work need be informed how Horace Greeley 
felt toward the people of the Southern States when the war ended. 
Unless his nature had suddenly changed, he could have had no 
other than a friendly feeling toward them, and an intense desire 
for the restoration of good feeling between the two sections of the 
Union. His policy of reconstruction is summed up in four words, 
a thousand times repeated in the Tribune: “UNIVERSAL AMNESTY, 
— IMPARTIAL SUFFRAGE.” 

To this simple but all-including plan he has constantly adhered, 
until at the present moment there is a. prospect of its speedy and 
complete adoption. 

In a speech delivered in March, 1866, he expressed his views 
with clearness and force. 

“What has the war decided? First, all men agree that our 
war’s close has settled this point: that we —all the States compos- 
ing this Federal Union —are not a mere confederacy; we are not 
a league; we are not an alliance: we are a nation. This country 
of ours, this American people, compose a nation; and your alle- 
giance and my allegiance is due, primarily, to the country, to the 
United States, and not to New York, nor New Jersey, nor Penn- 
sylvania, nor Virginia, wherever we may happen to live, —not to 
our State, but to our country. There were differences of opinion 
about this before the war, but I believe that ail men now agree that 
the point has been settled; and, whatever may have been heretofore 
believed or taught with regard to State rights or the right of seces- 
sion, it is generally conceded now that that issue has been settled, 
and that, first and above all things, we are a nation. 

“Now, then, this conclusion carries very much more with it; for, 
if the government of the United States is entitled to your alle- 
giance and my allegiance, primarily, then we are entitled to its 
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protection. It cannot be that in the one case the Union is entitled 
to our first and paramount allegiance, and, on the other hand, we 
are not entitled to that Union’s paramount and complete protec- 
tion. If the State may wrest from me the protection of my coun- 
try, —if the State may stand between me and the country and say, 
‘The nation decrees this; but we will do with you as we please, 
in spite of the nation,’—then it is most unjust that the nation 
should demand from me my allegiance at the same time that it 
withholds from me its protection. I think all men say yes to this. 

“But that conclusion reaches very much further than many of 
as would be willing to follow it; for, if what I have said is true 
with regard to white men, it is also true with regard to black men. 
If the government of the United States, before and above all else, 
is entitled to the allegiance of every great and every small man, 
every intelligent and every ignorant man, every white and every 
black man in the country, then that government, before all else, is 
bound to protect these men in their rights as free men. So, when 
I am asked, ‘From whence do you derive the power of the govern- 
ment to pass and make law the Freedmen’s Bureau Bill and the 
Civil Rights Bill, especially the Civil Rights Bill?’ I answer, ‘I de- 
rive it from the fact that the government claims, and rightfully 
claims, the allegiance of those men, and therefore owes them its 
protection.’ 

“T believe it is conceded by all men now that the war has set- 
tled one other thing, that this is to be a land of only free people. 
It is not to be a land part slave and part free; but it is to be a land 
of freemen; freedmen, we say, with regard to some of our people 
to-day, those who were lately enslaved, but their children will not 
be freedmen, but freemen. There are none in this land to-day, law- 
fully and rightfully, but free people, and this point even those who 
differ most widely from us all admit: that we are, and henceforth 
are to be, a nation of free men.” 

Then, as to the blacks and their right to citizenship: — 

“While slavery existed, there was a tremendous class interest 
which was hostile to the recognition of human equality. You 
could not expect human nature, such as it is, to give away, or to 
put away, $4,000,000,000 worth of property, even though we have 
grossly exaggerated our estimate of its value. But it is very hard 
for men to give up what is to them capital, wealth, ease, conse- 
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quence, importance, to throw this aside.and say, ‘No, we will come 
down to a plain level with other people.’ It is very hard to de 
this, and it is a good deal to ask them to do it. 

“But slavery being gone; no longer an interest; nothing but a 
prejudice to overcome, nothing but a rapacity reaching out for 
power, —TI have no fears that they will last forever; I have no 
fear that we shall go on quarrelling about a matter so perfectly 
clear as the right of freemen, four millions of freemen, to a voice in 
the government of their country. It cannot be that this question 
shallbe settled wrong, when there is not on the face of the earth 
one other nation than this in which it is settled wrong. ‘There are 
republics and limited monarchies and aristocracies and despotisms, 
but there is no other land but ours on earth where a freeman, sim- 
ply because of his color, is deprived of the essential rights of a free- 
man where everybody enjoys them. 

“ Brazil is a slaveholding country, and has been for these three 
hundred years, but there the colored freeman has the same right 
as every other freeman. Now, then, I say it is not possible that 
this poor remnant of a bygone prejudice,— a prejudice which was 
perfectly intelligible while slavery existed in the country, —it is 
not possible that this poor remnant of a prejudice shall remain for- 
ever to distract and divide us. It will not be. We shall ultimately 
settle our differences on the basis of equal rights for all men before 
the law. 

' “But when I say this, I never mean that the worthless, bad, 
profligate, desperate, wicked man has equal rights with the good 
man; nobody believes he has or will have, but that the law will 
be so fixed, and the Constitution so amended, that every peaceable, 
good man shall have a voice in the government of his country. 
That. we insist upon as his privilege, —not that every bad man 
shall vote, but that every man who is a good, law-abiding citizen 
shall have a voice in the government of his country. 

* * * * * 

“The President says that if the freedmen are allowed to vote, 
the whites will kill them. Now I say I never heard a better argu- 
ment for letting them vote. Ifthe men among whom they live are 
so unfriendly, that if the black men are permitted to vote they will 
kill them, certainly the men who cherish such a purpose are not 
worthy of being trusted with the rights of those black men. But 
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this is only an exaggerated statement of a truth. A very great 
dislike, a hatred of the freedmen, does undoubtedly exist among 
the people of the South. They are a sore people, and very proud, 
They still feel revengeful toward those who defeated them in war; 
and they do not feel quite strong enough to whip the Union for 
it, but they do feel able to punish the blacks, and no doubt a great 
many of them feel and say, ‘We ’ll make these niggers realize that 
liberty is not such a very fine thing for them as they think it is.’ 

“Now, I say, if we allowed the people at the South who felt and 
fought with us to be cast, bound hand and foot, into the power of 
_the people who fought against us, we can have no true prosperity, 
North or South. It will be as it was in Spain when she banished 
her Moors, the most industrious, thrifty, and ingenious of her popu- 
lation; as it was in France when she expelled the Huguenots, and 
with them expelled productive manufacture and useful art, to her 
own great detriment and injury. If the late Rebels are allowed to — 
work their will on the black population, they will never be satisfied 
until that population is either exiled or destroyed, driven out of the 
country or out of the world. Now, then, it becomes us, the loyal 
people of the North, who have profited by the good-will and the 
loyalty of the black people of the South, who have triumphed in 
the grandest struggle the world ever saw, in part by their ample 
aid,— for never yet was there a Northern soldier escaping from a 
Southern prison-house, no matter how great a copperhead he may 
have been at home, who did not seek the black man’s cabin for 
aid, and shelter, and guidance; no Northern Democratic soldier, 
however strong may have been his party attachments, ever sought 
a Southern Democrat for shelter when he was escaping from prison, 
—it becomes us, I say, to see to it that these black Union men do 
not fall unprotected into the hands of their enemies.” 

Every one knows how this affair of reconstruction has been com- 
plicated and delayed by the defection of President Johnson from 
the party which elected him. Mr. Greeley was one of those who 
strove to prevent the disagreernent between Congress and the Ptes- 
ident, indications of which he early discovered. In September, 
1866, he thus related his endeavors to reunite the two diverging 
departments of the government: — 

“Soon after our last State election, and before the assembling of 
the present Congress, I went, not uninvited, to Washington, ex: 
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pressly to guard against such a difference. Being admitted to an 
interview with the President, I urged him to call to Washington 
three of the most eminent and trusted expositors of Northern anti 
slavery sentiment, and three equally eminent and representative 
Southern ex-Rebels, and ask them to take up their residence at the 
White House for a week, a fortnight, so long as they might find 
necessary, while they, by free and friendly conference and discus- 
sion, should earnestly endeavor to find a common ground whereon 
the North and the South should be not merely reconciled, but made 
evermore fraternal and harmonious. I suggested that the Presi- 
dent should occasionally, as he could find time, drop in on these 
conferences, and offer such suggestions as he should deem fit, — 
rather as a moderator or common friend, than as a party to the 
discussion. 

“A suggestion of names being invited, I proposed those of Gov- 
ernor Andrew of Massachusetts, Gerritt Smith of New York, and 
Judge R. P. Spaulding of Ohio, as three who seemed to me fair 
representatives of the antislavery sentiment of the North, while 
neither specially obnoxious to, nor disposed to deal harshly with, 
the South; and I added that I hoped they would be met by men 
like General Robert HE. Lee, Alexander H. Stephens, &c., who 
would be recognized and heeded by the South as men in whose 
hands her honor and true interests would be safe. But I added 
that I had no special desire that these or any particular men should 
be selected, wishing only that those chosen from either section 
should be such as to command their people’s confidence and sup- 
port. And I pledged myself to support, to the extent of my power, 
any adjustment that should thus be matured and agreed upon. 

“Some two months later, after the meeting of Congress, and 
when the political sky had become darker, I went again to Wash- 
ington, on the assurance of a mutual friend that the President de- 
sired to see me. The joint committee on reconstruction had then 
been appointed. At an interview promptly accorded, I urged the 
President to invite this committee tothe White House, and discuss. 
with them, from evening to evening, as friend with friends, all the 
phases of the grave problem of reconstruction, with a fixed resolve 
to find a basis of agreement if possible. I urged such considera- 
tions as occurred to me in favor of the feasibility of such agreement, 
if it were earnestly sought, as I felt sure it would be on the side of 
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Congress. The vast patronage in the President’s hands, the reluc- 
tance of the majority in Congress to see their friends, supporters 
and nominees, expelled by wholesale from office, and their places 
supplied by bitter adversaries; the natural anxiety of every party 
in power to maintain cordial relations with the head of the govern- 
ment chosen by its votes, — these, and a thousand kindred consider- 
ations, rendered morally certain an agreement between Congress 
and the President, without a sacrifice of principle on either hand, if 
the latter should sincerely seek it. 

“T speak only of what I said and proposed, because I have no 
permission and no right to speak further. That my suggestions 
were not followed, nor anything akin to them, the public sadly 
knows. And the conclusion to which I have been most reluctantly - 
forced is, that the President did not want harmony with Congress, 
that he had already made up his mind to break with the party 
which had elected him, and seek a further lease of power through 
the favor and support of its implacable enemies.” 

An interesting event in the life of Horace Greeley, and in the 
history of the country, occurred in May, 1867, when he went to 
Richmond for the purpose of signing the bail-bond which restored 
to liberty Jefferson Davis, after two years’ confinement in Fortress 
Monroe. “I went to Richmond,” he says, “and signed the bond, 
simply because the leading counsel for the prisoner deemed it im- 
portant. If any other name would have answered as well, they 
would not have proffered mine; for they could easily have given 
ten millions of dollars, all of it by men who were worth double the 
amount for which they became responsible, and each of whom 
would have esteemed signing the bond a privilege. But the coun- 
sel believed it eminently desirable that they should present some 
Northern names, of men who had been conspicuous opponents of 
the Rebellion; perhaps because the application to admit to bail 
would otherwise be strenuously resisted. I know nothing of their 

. reasons; I only know that they would not have required me to 
face this deluge of mud if they had not believed it necessary.” 

The bond was for the sum of one hundred thousand dollars, and 

- was signed by twenty personsy among whom were Horace Gree- 

ley, John Minor Botts, Augustus Schell, Gerritt Smith, and Cor- 

nelins Vanderbilt. ‘A happier looking man,” wrote one of the 

reporters, “never pledged himself for another’s honor than Horace 
82 
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Greeley appeared, as he took the pen and affixed himself as surety 
upon the bond. He had scarcely laid down the pen and turned 
from the clerk’s table, when Mr. Davis hastily put himself in his 
way, and, grasping a hand, uttered a few warm words of ac- 
knowledgment. It was their first meeting, and he returned the 
pressure and ventured to hope, in a few homely sentences, that he 
had done his companion an essential service. 

*“The announcement of Judge Underwood: ‘The United States 
Marshal will now discharge the prisoner from custody,’ was the 
signal for giving vent to the delight that had been so imperfectly 
schooled among the audience during the early progress of the pro- 
ceedings. For a moment the din was terrific, and would not be 
subdued by any amount of crying the peace by the Marshal. 

“Mr. Davis was seized, congratulated, and sobbed over. and in 
the same moment hurried from the court-room to the street, where 
a thousand people were uncovered and cheering as he passed. 
Alighted from his carriage at, the hotel, the crowd demanded andi- 
ence, and for two hours thereafter poured into his parlors, so tear- 
ful and happy, that it was impossible not to catch the infection. 
Later, Mr. Davis drove out with his friends, everywhere encoun- 
tering cheers and congratulations from the people surrounding his 
carriage-wheels to those upon the house-tops.” 

If we may judge from the Southern newspapers, this act of the 
editor of the Tribune will do its part toward the reconciliation of 
the country. The Richmond Whig said: — 


“The generous course pursued toward Mr. Davis yesterday was one of the 
most effective reconstruction steps yet taken. It was indeed a stride in that 
direction. But the legal action taken was not all that we feel called upon to 
notice. That action was accompanied and embellished by circumstances of 
courtesy and cordial generosity from Northern and Republican gentlemen of 
distinction and influence, which will go far to commend them to the grateful 
consideration of the South. They joined our own Virginians in both bail- 
bonds and congratulations. In so doing, they illustrated their magnanimity, 
and in one moment levelled barriers that might otherwise have remained for 
years. The effect of yesterday’s work will be felt and shown throughout the 
South, or we much mistake Southern character. Let us all show that North- 
ern generosity is the true avenue to Southern friendship. We repeat, a great 
stride was yesterday taken in the line of reconstruction.” 


The Lynchburg Virginian held the following lancuage : — 


“We hail the event as an auspicious one, fraught with good, and recognize 
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the pressnt as a fortunate time for both sections of the Union to set out with 
a new purpose, to bury their animosities, and meet together on a common 
ground of justice, peace, and fraternity. No one, we are sure, would do more 
to bring about such a result, or more rejoice at it, than he who was yesterday 
restored to the free air of heaven from the confines of his long incarceration.” 


A Richmond letter published in the Baltimore Sun contained the 
following: — 

“The effect of his release in all parts of the State has been not only cheer- 
ing and exhilarating, but it has done more to promote good feeling, real cor- 
diality, toward the North and toward the government, than any event which 
has occurred since the close of the war. I have not seen till now any reason 
to believe that the South would, for years, do more than accept the situation, 

_-and content herself with a perfunctory performance of the obligations she has 
assumed; but the release of Mr. Davis has touched the Southern heart, and I 
believe that it is at this moment beating strong to the old music of nationality 
and brotherly love. The appearance in court of Mr. Horace Greeley and Mr. 
Gerritt Smith, and their noble interposition in behalf of Mr. Davis, have had 
peculiar influence in bringing about this-happy result. Our people look upon 
them as representative Northern men, and the hand thus stretched: out to 
them they have grasped warmly. This time it is no dramatic grasp, but pal- 
pably honest, and prompted by full hearts.” 


During Mr. Greeley’s stay at Richmond he was invited to ad- 
dress a public meeting at the African Church, which is usually used 
for political meetings, because of its great size. The main body of 
the church was filled with the most respectable citizens of Rich- 
mond, while the side aisles and galleries were crowded with colored 
men. Upon being introduced, to the audience by the Governor of 
the State, he delivered the following excellent speech: — 


“ PRIENDS AND FELLOw-Crrizens: —I did not understand that my invita- 
tion to speak here to-night, hasty and informal as it was, was the dictate es- 
pecially of any party or section of this people. I understood that a few cit- 
izens of different views — perhaps I should rather say, of differing antecedents 
—wished to hear me on the present aspect of our public affairs, and I con- 
sented to address them. Hence, I shall not regard myself as speaking here 
to-night for a party nor toa party. [Applause.] I shall speak as a citizen 
of New York to citizens of Virginia, on topics which concern our common in- 
terest, our common country; and, while I shall speak with entire frankness, 
I trust you will realize that I speak in a spirit of kindness to all, aud with ref- 
erence to the feelings of all. [Applause.] 

“*SHALL-THE SWORD DEVOUR FOREVER?’ So asked of old a Hebrew 
prophet, standing amid the ruins of his desolated country. So I,an American 
citizen, standing amid some of the ruins of our great civil war, encircled by a 
hundred thousand graves of men who fell on this side and on that, in obe. 
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dience to what they thought the dictates of duty and of patriotism, shall speak 
in the spirit of that prophet, asking you whether the time has not fully come 
when all the differences, all the heart-burnings, all the feuds and the hatreds 
which necessarily grew up in the midst of our great struggle, should be aban- 
doned forever? [Applause.] There have been rivers of blood shed; there 
have been mountains of debt piled up; and on every side sacrifices, sufferings, 
and losses attest the earnestness and the sincerity with which our people 
fought out this great contest to its final conclusion. 

“The wise king said, ‘There is a time for war and a time for peace.’ I 
trust the time! for war has wholly passed, —that the time for peace has fully 
come. What obstacles have for the last two years impeded, what obstacles 
still-impede, the full realization of peace to this country? There may be 
what is called peace, which is only a mockery of peace, when people of dif- 
ferent sections and of different parties in a great struggle still look distrust- 
fully, hatefully, as it were, upon each other, and are unwilling to meet and to 
exchange civilities. There may be an enforced quiet, an avoidance of posi- 
tive hostilities, and yet no peace, no real peace. What is it, then, that has so 
long in this country obstructed the advent of a real peace? 

“The war for or against the Union virtually ended with the surrender of 
General Lee’s army more than two years ago. Both parties felt that that sur- 
render was conclusive of the struggle; and, while much had been idly or 
boastingly said of twenty years of guerilla war, after the armies should be 
dispersed, yet, when the surrender was communicated to different sections of 
the South, the people everywhere said, ‘This is the end of the war; there is 
no use in struggling any longer.’ And, according to ordinary calculations, 
one year from that hour should have seen a perfect restoration of peace. 

“Why have we not yet realized that expectation ? 

“Tn the first place, when the national party, if I may so call it, — the party 
of the Union, — was in the first flush of a:perfect, undivided triumph, an as- 
sassin’s blow struck down the Chief Magistrate of the nation. I would be 
the last to argue, or to insinuate, that that was the act of the defeated party 
in the nation. [Applause.] Still, there were certain facts connected with it 
which tended to give an exceedingly malign aspect to that general calamity. 
The assassin and his fellow-conspirators were violent, vehement partisans of 
the Southern cause. I believe one of them had fought for it; while they 
had all been ardent champions of the principles upon which it was founded, 
and of the system of human bondage with which it was identified. It was the 
act of men who were heart and soul with the Confederacy, not merely in its 
efforts, but in its fundamental aspirations. © 

“‘ As the news was flashed across the country that its Chief had been stricken 
down in the hour of general exultation, his first assistant in the government 
even more foully stabbed and mangled on a bed of sickness and pain, and that 
co-ordinate efforts had been made to destroy the lives of other heads of the 
government, a cry of wild and passionate grief and wrath arose from the whole 
people. Those who had been pleading for magnanimity and mercy to the 
conquered, — who had been appealing to not unwilling ears in the few lays 
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intervening between the close of the war and the occurrence of that terrible 
calamity — were silenced in a moment by this appalling crime committed 
upon the person of our great and good President. The nation could not fairly 
consider, amid its blind rage and grief, that this assassination was the work 
of a few, unauthorized by and unknown to the great mass of those against 
whom their fary was directed. It was an unspeakable calamity, —a calam- 
ity to the Southern quite as much as to the Northern part of the country. 

“The military trials which followed that event — which, I might say, com- 
pleted the tragedy — were gratifications of the popular wrath which rather 
tended to stimulate than to appease it. They were the expressions of what 
the popular heart felt and desired at the time. For my part, I was opposed to 
them; and I trust that all Americans have, by this time, learned to regret that 
the regular and ordinary tribunals of the country had not been allowed to deal 
with these criminals as they deal with others. [Applause.] 

“ Before the popular frenzy had had time to subside, there assembled, under 
the military order of the President of the United States, conventions or legis- 
latures in the several Southern States, representing only, or mainly, those who 
had been defeated in our great struggle. I say the Southern conventions or 
legislatures which then met represented mainly those persons; and the first 
aspect presented to the people of the North by the action of these legislatures 
was one of what I may mildly term unfriendliness toward the colored portion 
of the people of the South. 

“Tam not here to discuss what absolutely was, but what was very appar- 
ent at that time. The Southern legislatures met, and began at once either to 
enact or revive laws discriminating harshly and unjustly against the colored 
people of the South, as if the object had been to punish them for their sym- 
pathy with the Union in the struggle that had just closed. 

“J will here merely glance at the substance of these laws. You are familiar 
with them; for some of them wererypassed in your own State. There, for in- 
stance, are the laws in relation to marriages, to contracts for labor, to arms- 
bearing, and to giving testimony in courts, which, if they ever had been neces- 
sary or wise, had utterly ceased to be applicable after the overthrow of slavery, 
and tliz institutions based upon it. I will not detain you by any comments 
upon these laws, but will content myself by bringing your attention to two of 
them, which have been revived in most of these States. — 

“ There are, first, the laws forbidding the black people of the South to bear 
arms. Now, so long as slavery existed here and in the other States of the 
South, it was perfectly reasonable and proper, so far as anything growing out 
of slavery was proper, that blacks should be forbidden to have arms in their 
hands. You may find fault with slavery, but you cannot find fault —slavery 
being admitted as a fact — with slaveholding legislatures for forbidding the col- 
ored people to hold and bear arms. It was not deemed compatible with public 
safety that blacks should be allowed to keep and use arms like white persons. 
But, the moment slavery had passed away, all possible pretexts for disarming 
Southern blacks passed away with it. Our Federal Constitution gives the. 
right to the people everywhere to keep and bear arms ; and every law where. 
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by any State legislature undertakes to contravene this, being in conflict with 
the Constitution of the United States, had no longer any legal force. And, 
when it was seen that Confederate soldiers in their uniforms of gray went 
around to black men’s houses, and took away arms which they had earned by 
fighting for the Union, and which had been assigned to them for honorable 
service, what could this look like but a revival of the Rebellion? 

“Then, as to this matter of testimony: I believe that sound, enlightened 
jurists, the world over, are agreed that it is the true rule of judicial procedure 
to admit all testimony, and allow the court and jury to decide as to its value. 
This is the just rule with regard to atheists, to children of tender. years, to 
persons of evil repute, to persons presumed to be half-witted, &c. Let wit- 
nesses of all sorts and characters come forward and testify, and an enlightened 
Judge, an intelligent jury, will have no difficulty in determining the value of 
the evidence. - We in New York have admitted the testimony even of a wife 
for her husband, without detriment, so far as can be-ascertained, to the cause 
of justice. There should be zo exclusion from a privilege so palpably just 
and fair as this, especially when a discretion always remains with the court 
and jury before whom the testimony is given to’ regard it favorably or other- 
wise. When legislatures came together'in this State and others, and pro- 
~ ceeded to enact or revive laws to establish that a black person may give testi- 
mony in controversies between two blacks, or possibly between a black and 
white, yet not in a suit between two whites, the common sense of the country 
was insulted, and its feelings outraged, by this odious and plainly arbitrary re- 
striction. For, when you say a black is fit to give testimony in,a case be- 
tween a black and a white man, you must realize that he is atleast as well 
qualified to give testimony in a controversy between two whites, where it is 
probable he would have no such bias or partiality as he might have if one of 
the parties were black. 

“Tsay, all these laws, invidious, unnecéssary, and degrading as they were, 
looked to the people of the North like a revival of the Rebellion in a more in- 
sidious and a good deal less manly aspect than it wore on the heights of Fred- 
ericksburg and in the valley of the Chickamauga. It looked to us at the 
North, as if men who had been beaten in fair, stand-up fight chose to revive 


the contest in such a manner that they could annoy and irritate us without _ 


expcsing themselves to the perils of battle or the penalties of treason. I say 
that this legislation, which prevailed more or less throughout the States of the 
Scuth, was one of the chief obstacles, and is one of the still remaining impedi- 
ments, to an eerly and genuine reconstruction of the Union. 

“T need not more than allude to the deplorable outrages at Memphis and 
New Orleans, which seemed to indicate the animus to this course of oppressive 
class-legislation. You _may not probably know to how great an extent the 
public feeling and the elections of the North in the year 1866 were affected by 
what we call the. New Orleans massacre. I don’t care to argue or assume 
that those who were the victims of those outrages were entirely right, nor that 
. their adversaries or slaughterers were wholly wrong. It was a fact that the 
colored people of Louisiana were trying to get the right of suffrage, and by 
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means which their friends thought legitimate. The other party, however, 
thought otherwise; and instead of referring the matter to the general in com- 
mand, or to some peaceful tribunal, the reassembling of the old Constitutional 
Convention was made the pretext for an attack, which resulted in the slaugh- 
ter of some scores of American citizens, and in a very stern, sad revulsion of 
public sentiment to the prejudice of those of you who had been in arms against 
the Union. These outrages, this unwise and invidious legislation, fixed in the 
minds, I will not say of a majority of the people of the North, but in the minds 
of a very large proportion of the wise, intelligent, and conscientious people of 
the North, a convictiun which I think will not easily be shaken, that there 
can be no real peace in the Union, that there can be no true reconstruction, 
without the hearty admission on the part of the Southern States, and the 
securing on the part of the nation, of the right of all men to be governed by 
equal laws, and to have an equal voice in making and administering those 
laws. [Applause.] I will not say that we who so hold constitute a great ma- 
jority of the Northern people; but I will say that we are very many more than 
we were prior to the anti-negro enactments of Mr. Johnson’s legislatures in 
the Southern States, and before the outrages of 1866 at Memphis and at New 
Orleans. I think that, before these collisions were reported to the North, the 
conviction was fixed in a great many minds, as it now is in a great many 
more, that no reconstruction would be real and enduring which did not in- 
clude guaranties for the rights of the colored people of the South; and when I 
say rights, I mean their equal rights with any and all other persons. [Ap- 
plause by the negroes.] It is a very common remark, and a very true one, 
that the North is in honor bound to guarantee the liberties of the black people 
of this country, because of their conduct during our great war. I have no 
doubt that this is true; yet I deem it but half the truth. I hold the South 
equally bound to secure the same result, because of the conduct of the blacks 
toward the whites of the South in that same civil war. 
“T fully admit the obligations of the North (or the nation) to the blacks. 
“Some may exaggerate their services, others unduly depreciate them; but 
there was the general fact, that, whereas, in the beginning of the war, when 
nothing was said about emancipation, the blacks of the South shouted with 
-their masters without knowing much about the cause of the war, yet, as the, 
struggle proceeded and became more deadly, and the North found itself obliged 
to proclaim emancipation as a means of putting down the resistance at the 
South, the sympathies of the colored people of the South, however silently ex- 
pressed, became from that hour more and more decided and unanimous on 
the side of the Union. They did not at first comprehend the contest; and yet 
thousands, from mere instinct, from what they heard at Southern barbecues 
and in their masters’ houses, learned that the war on the part of the South was 
a war for slavery; and they uaturally argued that the war on the part of the 
North either was or must become a war for freedom. [Applause.] Now, 
then, I say that, while the North is under obligations to those people for thou- 
sands of acts of kindness toward our soldiers, who were sometimes scattered 
as fugitives in a hostile territory, and for acts of positive aid on the battle field - 
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and in the camp, the South also owes a debt of gratitude to these people for 
their general fidelity and good-will, as well as good sense, displayed in resist- 
ing every temptation to take advantage of their masters’ extremity to achieve 
at any cost their own liberties. I believe Southern men will do the blacks of 
the South the justice to say, that very often whole neighborhoods were almost 
stripped of white men of any considerable force, and lay wholly at the mercy 
of those white men’s slaves. These knew what the contest meant; they knew 
that they might, if they chose to do so, commit massacre, and, having deso- 
lated their masters’ households, they might fly to the Yankees, by whom they 
reasonably hoped to be protected. But I do not know, out of the ten thousand 
instances where these temptations were presented, that there were even five 
cases in all where they were not resisted. You heard it said that Mr. Lincoln’s 
proclamation was intended to put the knife to the throats of all the Southern 
whites, — that it was a general proclamation of liberty to kill and burn and 
ravage throughout the South. In that light. it was held up to general repro- 
bation. I ask you all to bear witness, that this prediction was nowhere justi- 
fied by the event. The colored people of the South who were still held as 
slaves uniformly felt that their affection for their masters and their families 
was such, that they would be felons and outlaws, murderers and criminals of 
the deepest dye, if they should take advantage of their masters’ absence in 
the war, to abuse their families. The Southern whites ought to feel, and I 
trust that many of them do feel, gratitude toward the colored people for their 
general deportment throughout the war. The blacks often ran away to the 
Union armies and enlisted there; but they took no undue advantage of the 
opportunities offered by their masters’ distress or their masters’ absence. 
[ Applause. ] 

“ Fellow-citizens, there have been many instances wherein men held in slav- 
ery have been instantly or gradually, by one means or another, emancipated, 
but I don’t remember any instance where a fettered race was liberated from 
slavery, and yet kept for generations in a servile, abject, degraded condition. 
There is the great slaveholding Empire of Brazil,— always slaveholding since 
it had any consequence at all,— wherein men who are slaves to-day may be 
free to-morrow, and thenceforth eligible to any trust, any office, being voters 
and citizens, precisely as though born free and white. Such was the course 
‘pursued by Great Britain in respect to the slaves emancipated in her colonies. 
Slavery is one thing, freedom another. But there is an intermediate condition, 
which is neither slavery nor liberty, that incites all the energy and aspiration 
of freemen, and yet involves more than half the disabilities of the slave. Such 
a condition as that, I believe, was never long maintained or endured in any 
civilized country. And yet that seems to be the condition which the domi- 
nant race in the South destined the blacks to occupy by the legislation of 
1865-—66,—a condition which is neither slavery nor freedom, and one which 
men partly educated, and who felt themselves to a certain extent emancipated, 
would find utterly unbearable. 

“Let me here meet an objection which is sometimes offered. Some men 
say, ‘The black people of the South are, to a great extent, ignorant and de- 
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graded: how then can you insist that they are qualified to enjoy all the priv- 
ileges of citizens?’ Isay if you make ignorance a uniform ground of exclu- 
sion from political power, I can comprehend the justice of your rule, your 
objection. But so long as ignorance or degradation is no bar to citizenship 
as to white men, I protest against making it a bar to suffrage on the part of 
black men, who have excuses for ignorance which white men have not. [Ap- 
plause.] 

“But then, there are peculiar reasons why this race among us should have 
its liberties secured by the most stringent, firmest guaranties. They are, and 
must remain, to some extent, a separate and peculiar people in the land. They 
will be exposed at every step to perils and antipathies which other men are 
not, not only because of their color, but because of their weakness as well. 
For they are not only a minority of our people, but their numerical impor- 
tance is steadily declining. When our first Federal census was taken, in 1790, 
they were nearly a fifth of our entire population; when our last census was 
taken, in 1860, they were but an eighth: and the child is now born whe will 
see them no more than a twentieth. Ido not believe that they will prove un- 
able to hold their ground among us as freemen, nor that they will prove less 
prolific in freedom than in bondage. But there is no African immigration to 
this country, and never has been any voluntary immigration of negroes to any 
region outside of the tropics. They may be dragged into the temperate zone 
in fetters, as they have been; but in freedom, their tendency is wholly the 
other way. And, on the other hand, the waves of a great and steadily swell- 
ing European immigration are constantly breaking on our shores, depositing 
here some 250,000 persons per annum, mainly in the prime of youthful vigor. 
By this gigantic influx the character of our population is being constantly » 
modified, so that the blacks, now a majority in two or three States, will soon 
be a minority in each, and an inconsiderable, powerless fraction of our whole 
people. The present, therefore, is the accepted time to secure their rights, 
when there is a public interest felt in them, and when there are obligations 
of honor incumbent upon the whole country which it cannot well disregard 
Their equal rights as citizens are to be secured now or not at all. 1 insist, 
then, in the name of justice and humanity, in the name of our country, and 
of every righteous interest and section of that country, that the rights of all 
the American people — native or naturalized, born such or made such —shall 
be guaranteed in the State constitutions first, and in the Federal Constitution 
80 soon as possible, —that we make it a fundamental condition of American 
law and policy, that every citizen shall have, in the eye of the law, every right 
of every other citizen. [Applause.] I would make the equal rights of the col- 
ored people of the country, under the laws and the constitutions thereof. the 
corner-stone of a true, beneficent reconstruction. [Applause.] I wish to be 
done with the topic at once and forever. I wish to have it disposed of and 
out of the way, so that we can go on to other topics and other interests that 
demand our attention. I Jong to say that we have settled forever the question 
of black men’s rights by imbedding them in the constitutions of the States and 
the nation, so that they caunot be disturbed evermore. If this had beem 
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promptly and heartily done two years ago, when the Johnson legislatures of . 
the South first assembled, every State of the South would have been in the 
Union ere this, and every apprehension of penalties to be inflicted on the peo. 
ple of the South would have been banished forever. 

‘But it is said that there are Republican States, or States under Republican 
rulers, which have not granted to the blacks their full rights. That is dis- 
gracefully true. The great mass of the Republicans have always insisted 
that black enfranchisement was a necessity, and have uniformly insisted that 
it should be effected. We have been resisted, and to some extent overborne, 
by a mere shred of our party combining with the Democrats to defeat us. 
Still, public sentiment has steadily improved, until nearly every Republican 
in the North, with many who have acted with the Democrats, now heartily 
favor a national guaranty of all rights to all. [Applause.] 

“Tf there be any who think the Republican party ought to be dissolved, 
— if there be one present who desires that it should get out of the way to give 
room for new combinations, —I say to him, help us to finish this controversy 
by imbedding in every constitution (State or national) a provision that every 
citizen shall have all the legal rights of every other citizen, and no more. Let 
us be done with this matter, and then we can move 6n to what may be the 
next question in order. -[Applause.] 

“T come now to proscription as another obstacle, impediment, or whatever 
you may choose to call it, to the reconciliation of the Southern people to the 
Union. It is asked, and very cogently, ‘How can you expect us to be recon- 
ciled to a government which denies us the right to vote or to hold office under 
it?’ A very fair question. In my judgment, there is no reason why any: 
man who, to-day, is a thoroughly loval and faithful citizen of the United 
States, should be restrained from voting.. This, however, is a matter which 
rests entirely with Congress; and what I offer are my own private views. It 
is just and wise to disfranchise men who are still disloyal, and who desire 
that. disloyal men should obtain the mastery of this country. I deny that 
those who are implacably hostile to the national authority, — who are wan- 
dering off to Brazil, to Mexico, &c.— have any natural right to a voice in 
the government of the country. And that there is a class in the South who 
merely submit or acquiesce, — who are reconciled only so far that they don’t 
choose to put themselves in the way of punishment, — there can be very iittle 
doubt. I hope the number of this class is comparatively small now, and that 
it is daily diminishing. May I not hope that the doings in this city this week 
have contributed somewhat to diminish its numbers? The government should 
see that these dissatisfied men have no control in the country. The people 
should deny to any man who would divide the country, or refuses to be recon- 
ciled to it, a share in its government. I accept the proscription embodied in 
the militery reconstruction act of Congress, only as a precaution against pres- 
ent disloyalty; and I believe the nation will insist on such proscription being 
removed, so soon as reasonable and proper assurances are given that disloyalty 
has ceased to be powerful and dangerous in the Southern States. 

“Then as to the question of confiscation, what is to be said? What is the 
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truth about confiscation? Ihave been told, since I came here, that the col- 
ored people of this city and the State were refusing to buy for themselves 
homes, because they were imbued with the belief that Congress would very 
soon confiscate and distribute the lands of the Rebels of this State, and give 
each of them a share. If this be so, I beg you to believe that you are more 
likely to earn a home than get one by any form of confiscation. I have no 
right to speak for Congress, and cannot say what it will do; but I have a right 
to say what Congress has done. Now we have had, since the war closed, two 
years of violent political contest. Acts have been done and feelings evinced 
in the South within those years which were strongly calculated to irritate the 
overwhelming majority in Congress. Then there has been at the head — per- 
haps I should say the head and foot—of the movement for confiscation the 
very ablest as well as the oldest member of Congress, Thaddeus Stevens of 
Pennsylvania, one of the strongest men who has been seen in Congress at any , 
time, and who has achieved great influence at the North by forty years of 
uncompromising warfare against every species of human bondage. He has 
been the recognized leader of the House for the last six or eight years. Mr. 
Stevens has made speeches for confiscation, first, to his constituents; next, in 
Congress; and he has lately written a letter condemning those men who are 
‘peddling out amnesty,’ and insisting upon confiscation. But if any other 
member of Congress has gravely proposed any measure of confiscation at all, 
I don’t remember the fact; and if any committee of either house has reported 
any scheme of confiscation since the close of the war, I am not aware of it. I 
say no bill has been even reported which proposed to take away the property 
of persons merely because they have been Rebels, and give it to others because 
they were loyal. These are the facts in the past. You can judge of the future 
as well asIcan. I don’t mean to say that Congress could not be provoked to 
decree confiscation by menaces of violence and acts of outrage at the South. 
I don’t pretend to know what Congress may do under some conceivable cir- 
cumstances; I state what it has done and has intimated its purpose to do, so 
far as I can speak from knowledge and recollection. 

“Let me speak for myself only as to the general policy of confiscation. If 
half the vacant, waste lands of the South could be instantly distributed among 
the landless, I have no doubt that the effect would be beneficent. I think 
that such an allotment of a small farm to every poor man would do good to 


- the many and no real harm to the few. But, when you come to the practical 


work of confiscation, it will be found a very tedious process that years would 
be required to consummate. And, meantime, what is to become of those who 
must live by their daily labor? Who is to fence and cultivate the land? What 
is to. become of the great mass of the poor who must live by cultivating the | 
earth? When we reflect upon the general devastation of the South, by reason 
of the turmoil and ravage of war, and consider how all industry would be 
paralyzed by the prospect and the process of confiscation, we shall realize that 
inevitable evils of confiscation are too great to justify an experiment of this 
character. In my judgment, any general confiscation will produce general 
bankruptcy and desolating famine. I judge that the evils of such confiscation 
exceed all that have been experienced by the country in all its past convulsions. 
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“ Again: Mr. Stevens proposes to pay five hundred million dollars into the 
treasury by a ‘mild process of confiscation.’ I do not know what could be 
done in this way; but I am very confident that all the confiscations that have 
ever taken place since men first went to war have not altogether resulted in 
putting five hundred million dollars into the public treasuries of nations. I do 
not speak of those confiscations. whereby some great conquerors seized and 
appropriated the treasures and jewels of an Oriental king; I speak of the con- 
fiscation of individual property in the shape of lands and houses. Individuals 
have grown enormously rich by confiscation, have secured to themselves duke- 
dois and principalities; but they were the men who worked the machinery 
{applause and laughter]; the great mass derived no benefit, or very little, from 
their plunder. How much better are our functionaries to-day ? 

“ Now, as to providing poor men with lands by any such process as this. I 
admit the premise that the poor should have lands. I have for many years 
advocated the policy of allowing every poor man to help himself to a portion 
of the public lands upon the easiest terms. There are hundreds of millions of 
acres still belonging to the Republic in the South as well as in the North and 
West,—in Louisiana, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, as well as in States 
farther north. These lands are public property, and one hundred and sixty 
acres of them are offered to actual settlers on the payment of ten dollars, 
which is charged to cover the expense of surveys, deeds, &c. I have always 
been in favor of encouraging settlement upon the public lands, and I am of the 
opinion now that it will be easier and much wiser for the colored man to 
acquire a home in this form than be vainly awaiting the possible chance of 
acquiring one by confiscation. 

“IT may speak confidently of what has occurred in other lands; and I say 
confidently that confiscation has rarely or never aided the poor to secure 
homes any more than it has filled treasuries. It has bred deadly feuds and 
perpetuated class hatreds. Many of the lands confiscated in Ireland two cen- 
turies ago by Cromwell are yet the occasion of strife and bitterness: the heirs 
of the original owners believing themselves to-day justly entitled to those lands, 
and that any means of recovering them, rebellion inclusive, would be justifiable. 

“T believe no man who is the true friend of our colored people would advise 
them to help themselves to the lands which had been wrested from their white 
neighbors by confiscation. I will not further insist upon the fact that confis- 
cation shrivels and paralyzes the industry of the whole community subjected 
to its influence; but, in my judgment, if all the property of the Southern States 
were taken by confiscation to-morrow, and put up at auction, you could not 
get five hundred millions of dollars out of it and into the treasury. How fraud 
and perjury would flourish, what mountains of falsehood would be conjured 
up by the presence of general confiscation, I need not say. Instantly, every 
one who apprehended danger to his property would make a sham sale or trans- 
fer of it to some loyal cousin or nephew whom he thinks he can trust, to be 
kept until the proper time for its safe restoration; when he might find that his 
trusted relative had concluded to keep it. So it has been, so it would be. All 
nanner of deceit, fraud, corruption, and miscellaneous iniquity flourishes in 
tne presence of any attempt at general confiscation. 
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“T do not approve of appeals to any particular class, and I make no claim 
to be a special friend of the colored people; but this I say, friends and coun- 
trymen, since I have been here I have been more than ever before impressed - 
with the exceeding cheapness of Virginia lands. I believe there are lands selling 
to-day near this city at ten dollars per acre, which will be worth in a few years 
ten times that price; and I say to all, if you can buy lands in Virginia and pay 
for them, buy them; for they are certain to be dearer in the early future. I 
am confident buying lands is the cheapest way of getting them. I am confi- 
dent that ‘buying these lands is the cheapest possible mode of securing a home- 
stead. Carlyle says that the great mistake of Rob Roy was his failure to re- 
alize that he could obtain his beef cheaper in the grass market of Glasgow than 
by harrying the lowlands; and he will repeat that mistake who fails to secure 
a farm by purchase to-day in Virginia, because he hopes to obtain ene under 
some future act of confiscation. 

“T urge you, poor men of Virginia, whether white or black, to secure your- 
selves homes of your own forthwith. If you can buy them here, do so, before 
the coming influx of immigration shall have rendered lands too dear. If not, 
strike off to the public lands, South, North, and West, and hew out for your- 
selves homes as my ancestors did in New Hampshire, and as millions have done 
throughout the country. Become land-owners, all of you, so soon as you 
may. Own something which you can calla home. It will give you a deeper 
feeling of independence and of self-respect, and do not wait to obtain a home 
by confiscation. [Applause.] 

“¢ Well,” says a Conservative, ‘what you mean by all your talk is, that we 
may get back to self-government and representation in Congress, if we all be- 
come Republicans and vote the Radical ticket.’ No, sir, I do not mean that. 
T heartily wish you were all Republicans; for I believe the Republican party, 
while it has made some mistakes, and includes perhaps its fair share of the 
fools and rascals, does yet embody the nobler instincts and more generous as- 
pirations of the American people. But many of you are not Republicans; and 
I do not seek the votes of these for my ticket, except in so far as they shall be 
heartily converted to my faith. I expect the rest to vote what they call the 
Conservative ticket; and I ask of them only: 1. That they interpose no ob- 
stacle to any man’s voting the Republican ticket who wants to; and, 2. That 
they select from their own ranks men who can take the oath prescribed by 
Congress, so that their choice shall nowise embarrass nor impede an early and 
complete reconstruction. Your way to restoration lies through the gate of 

cbedience, and I entreat you to take it promptly and heartily. 

“Men of Virginia! I entreat you to forget the years of slavery, and seces- 
sion, and civil war, now happily past, in the hopeful contemplation of the bet- 
ter days of freedom and union and peace, now opening before you. Forget 
that some of you have been masters, others slaves, —some for disunion, others 
against it, and remember only that you are Virginians, and all now and 
henceforth freemen. Bear in mind that your State is the heart of a great 

» Republic, not the frontier of a weaker Confederacy, and that your unequalled 
combination of soil, timber, minerals, and water-power fairly entitle you to a 
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population of five millions before the close of this century. Consider that the 
natural highway of empire —the shortest and easiest route from the Atlantic _ 
to the heart of the great valley —lies up the James River and down the Kan- 
awha, and that this city, with its mill-power superior to any other in our coun- 
try but that of St. Anthony’s Falls on the Mississippi, ought to insure you a 
speedy development of manufactures surpassing any Lowell or Lawrence, with 
a population of at least half a million, before the close of this century. I ex- 
hort -you, then, Republicans and Conservatives, whites and blacks, to bury 
the dead past in mutual and hearty good-will, and in a general, united effort 
to promote the prosperity and exalt the glory of our long-distracted and bleed- 
ing, but henceforth reunited, magnificent country!” 

If there were those among the Republicans of the Noreen 
States who disliked to see the editor of the Tribune assisting in the 
release of Jefferson Davis, there were none who could be insensi- 
ble to the good sense and humanity of the speech which he was 
thus enabled to deliver in the capital of the late Confederacy. It 
appears to have astonished the people of Richmond, who have 
been hating an imaginary Horace Greeley for twenty-five years, 
to find that he was a human being. “We would not object,” said 
the Richmond Whig, “to have him upon the jury if we were to be 
tried.” 

Upon his return to New York, Mr. Greeley discovered that a 
large number of the Republican journals were criticising his con- 
duct with severity, while others were damning him with faint 
praise. The action of some members of the Union League Club 
of the city of New York, of which he is a member, called out 
the following letter: — 


“BY THESE PRESENTS, GREETING! 

“To Messrs. George W. Buunt, Joun A. Kunnepy, Jonn O. Stone, 
Sreruen Hyarv, and thirty others, members of the Union 
League Club: — 

“ GENTLEMEN : —I was favored, on the 16th instant, by an official 
note from our ever-courteous President, John Jay, notifying me 
that a requisition had been presented to him for ‘a special meeting 
of the Club at an early day, for the purpose of taking into consid- 
eration the conduct of Horace Greeley, a member of the club, who 
has become a bondsman for Jefferson Davis, late chief officer ae the 
Rebel government.’ Mr. Jay continues: — 


“« As T have reason to believe that the signers, or some of them, disapprove 
ef the conduct which they propose the Club shall consider, it is clearly due, 
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doth to the Club and to yourself, that you should have the opportunity of being 
_heard on the subject; I beg, therefore, to ask on what evemng it will be con- 
venient for you that I call the meeting,’ &c., &c. 


“Tn my prompt reply I requested the President to give you rea- 
sonable time for reflection, but assured him that J wanted none; 
since I should not attend the meeting, nor ask any friend to do so, 
and should make no defence, nor offer aught in the way of self- 
vindication. I am sure my friends in the Club will not construe 
this as implying disrespect; but it is not my habit to take part in 
any discussions which may arise among other gentlemen as to my 
fitness to enjoy their society. That is their affair altogether, and 
to them I leave it. 

“The single point whereon I have any occasion or wish to ad- 
dress you is your virtual implication that there is something novel, 
unexpected, astounding, in my conduct in the matter suggested by 
you as the basis of your action. I choose not to rest under this 
assumption, but to prove that you, being persons of ordinary intelli- 
gence, must know better. On this point I cite you to a scrutiny 
of the record : — 

“The surrender of General Lee was made known in this city 
at 11 p. m. of Sunday, April 9, 1865, and fitly announced in the 
Tribune of next morning, April 10th. On that very day I wrote, 
and next morning printed in these columns, a leader entitled ‘Mag- 
nanimity in Triumph,’ wherein I said: — 


“*We hear men say: “ Yes, forgive the great mass of those who have been 
misled into rebellion, but punish the leaders as they deserve.”” But who can 
accurately draw the line between leaders and followers in the premises? By 
what test-shall they be discriminated? . . .. Where is your touchstone of 
leadership? We know of none. 

“Nor can we agree with those who would punish the original plotters of 
secession, yet spare their ultimate and scarcely willing converts. On the con- 
trary, while we would revive or inflame resentment against none of them, we 
feel far less antipathy to the original upholders of “ the resolutions of ’98,’? — 
to the disciples of Calhoun and McDuffie, —to the nullifiers of 1832, and the 
“State Rights” men of 1850,—than to the John Bells, Humphrey Marshalls, 
and Alexander H. H. Stuarts, who were schooled in the national faith, and 
who, in becoming disunionists and Rebels, trampled on the professions of a 
lifetime, and spurned the logic wherewith they had so often unanswerably 
flemonstrated that secession was treason. ... . We consider Jefferson Davis 
this day a less culpable traitor than John Bell. 

“*But we cannot believe it wise or well to take the life of any man who shal! 
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have submitted to the national authority. The execution of even one sach 
would be felt as a personal stigma by every one who had ever aided the Rebel 
cause. Each would say to himself, “I am as culpable as he; we differ only 
in that Iam deemed of comparatively little consequence.”” A single Confed. 
erate led out to execution would be evermore enshrined in a million hearts as 
a conspicuous hero and martyr. We cannot realize that it would be whole- 
some or safe— we.are sure it would not be magnanimous — to give the over- 
powered disloyalty of the South such a shrine. Would the throne of the 
house of Hanover stand more firmly had Charles Edward been caught and 
executed after Culloden? Is Austrian domination in Hungary more stable 
to-day for the hanging of Nagy Sandor and his twelve compatriots after the 
surrender of Vilagos ? 

‘““¢ We plead against passions certain to be at this moment fierce and intol- 
erant; but on our side are the ages and the voice of history. Weplead for a 
restoration of the Union, against a policy which would afford a momentary 
gratification at the cost of years of perilous hate and bitterness. .... 

“¢Those who invoke military execution for the vanquished, or even for 
their leaders, we suspect will not generally be found among the few who have 
long been exposed to unjust odium as haters of the South, because they ab- 
horred slavery. And, as to the long-oppressed and degraded blacks, — so lately 
the slaves, destined still to be the neighbors, and (we trust) at no distant day 
the fellow-citizens of the Southern whites,—we are sure that their voice, 
could it be authentically uttered, would ring out decidedly, sonorously, on the 
side of clemency, of humanity.’ 


“On the next day I had some more in this spirit, and on the 
13th, an elaborate leader, entitled ‘Peace, — Punishment,’ in the 
course of which I said: — 


“¢The New York Times, doing injustice to its own sagacity in a character- 
istic attempt to sail between wind and water, says: “Let us hang Jefferson 
Davis and spare the rest.” . . . . We do not concur in the advice. Davis did 
not devise nor instigate the Rebellion; on the contrary, he was one of the latest 
and most reluctant of the notables of the Cotton States to renounce definitively 
the Union. His prominence is purely official and representative: the only 
reason for hanging him is that you therein condemn and stigmatize more per- 
sons than in hanging any one else. There is not an ex-Rebel in the world— 
no matter how penitent— who will not have unpleasant sensations about the 
neck on the day when the Confederate President is to be hung. ~ And to what 
good end? 

“We insist that. this matter must not be regarded in any narrow aspect. 
We are most anxious to secure the assent of the South to emancipation; not 
that assent which the condemned gives to being hung when he shakes hands 
with his jailer and thanks him for past acts of kindness; but that hearty as- 
sent which can only be won by magnanimity. Perhaps the Rebels, as a body, 
would have given, even one year ago, as large and as hearty a vote for hanging 
the writer of this article as any other man living; hence, it more especially 
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seems to him important to prove that the civilization based on free labor is of 
a higher and humaner type than that based on slavery. We cannot realize 
that the gratification to enure to our friends from the hanging of any one man, 
vr fifty men, should be allowed to outweigh this consideration.’ 


“On the following day I wrote again: — 


“«We entreat the President promptly to do and dare in the cause of mag- 
nanimity. The Southern mind is now open to kindness, and may be mag- 
netically affected by generosity. Let assurance at once be given that there 
is to be a general amnesty and no general confiscation. This is none the 
less the dictate of wisdom, because it is also the dictate of mercy. What we 
ask is, that the President say in effect, “Slavery having, through rebellion, 
committed suicide, let the North and the South unite to bury the carcass, and 
then clasp hands across the grave.’’” 

“The evening of that day witnessed that most appalling calamity, 
the murder of President Lincoln, which seemed in an instant to 
curdle all the milk of human’ kindness in twenty millions of Ameri- 
can breasts. At once insidious efforts were set on foot to turn the 
fury thus engendered against me, because of my pertinacious ad- 
vocacy of mercy to the vanquished. Chancing to enter the Club- 
House the next (Saturday) evening, I received a full broadside of 
your scowls, ere we listened to a clerical harangue intended to 
prove that Mr. Lincoln had been providentially removed because 
‘of his notorious leanings toward clemency, in order to make way 
for a successor who would give the. Rebels a full measure of stern 
justice. I was soon made to comprehend that I had no sympathiz- 
ers—or none who dared seem such—in your crowded assem- 
blage. And some maladroit admirer having, a few days afterward, 
made the Club a present of my portrait, its bare reception was re- 
sisted in a speech from the chair by your then President, —a speech 
whose vigorous invective was justified solely by my pleadings for 
lenity to the Rebels. i 

“ At once a concerted howl of denunciation and rage was sent up 
from every side against me by the little creatures whom God, for 
some inscrutable purpose, permits to edit a majority of our minor 
journals, echoed by a yell of ‘Stop my paper!’ from thousands of 
imperfectly instructed readers of the Tribune. One impudent 
puppy wrote me to answer categorically whether I was or was not 
in favor of hanging Jefferson Davis, adding that I must stop his 
paper if I were not! Scores volunteered assurances that I was de- 
fying public opinion; that most of my readers were against me}; a 

33 
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if I could be induced to write what they wished said rather than 
what they needed to be told. I never before realized so vividly 
the baseness of the editorial vocation, according to the vulgar con- 
ception of it. The din raised about my ears now is nothing to that 
I then endured and despised. I am ‘humiliated by the reflection 
that itis (or was) in the power of such insects to annoy me, even 
by pretending to discover with surprise something that I have for 
years been publicly, emphatically proclaiming. 

“T must hurry over much that deserves a paragraph, to call your 
attention distinctly to occurrences in November last. Upon the 
Republicans having, by desperate effort, handsomely carried our 
State against a formidable-looking combination of recent and ven- 
omous apostates with our natural adversaries, a cry arose from sey- 
eral quarters that I ought to be chosen United States Senator. At 
once, kind, discreet friends swarmed about me, whispering, ‘Only 
keep still about universal amnesty, and your election is certain. Just 
be quiet a few weeks, and you can say what you please thereafter. 
You have no occasion to speak now.’ I slept on the well-meant 
suggestion, and deliberately concluded that I could not, in justice 
to myself, defer to it. I could not purchase office by even passive, 
negative dissimulation. No man should be enabled to say to me, 
in truth, ‘If I had supposed vou would persist in your rejected,’ 
condemned amnesty hobby, I would not have given you my vote.’ 
So I wrote and published, on the 27th of that month, my manifesto 
entitled ‘The True Basis of Reconstruction,’ wherein, repelling the 
idea that I proposed a dicker with the ex-Rebels, I explicitly said: — 


“*T am for universal amnesty, so far as immunity from fear of punishment 
or confiscation is concerned, even though impartial suffrage should, for the 
present, be defeated. I did think it desirable that Jefferson Davis should be* 
arrargned and tried for treason; and it still seems to me that this might prop- 
erly have been done many months ago. But it was not done then; and now 
I believe it would result in far more evil than good. It would rekindle pas- 
sions that have nearly burned out or been hushed to sleep; it would fearfully 
convulse and agitate the South; it would arrest the progress of reconciliation 
and kindly feeling there; it would cost a large sum directly, and a far larger in- 
directly; and, unless the jury were scandalously packed, it would result in a 
non-agreement or no verdict. I can imagine no good end to be subserved by 
such a trial; and, holding Davis neither better nor worse than ake} others, 
would have him treated as they are.’ 


“Js it conceivable that men who can read, and who were made 
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aware of this declaration, — for most of you were present and ~ 
shouted approval of Mr. Fessenden’s condemnation of my views at 
the Club, two or three evenings thereafter, —can now pretend that 
my aiding to have Davis bailed is something novel and unexpected? 

“Gentlemen, I shall not attend your meeting this evening. I 
have an engagement out of town, and shall keep it. I do not rec- 
ognize you as capable of judging, or even fully apprehending me. 
You evidently regard me as a weak sentimentalist, misled by a 
maudlin philosophy. I arraign you as narrow-minded blockheads, 
who would like to be useful to a great and good cause, but don’t 
know how. Your attempt to base a great, enduring party on the 
hate and wrath necessarily engendered by a bloody civil war, is as 
though you should plant a colony on an iceberg which had some- 
how drifted into a tropical ocean. I tell you here, that, out of a life 
earnestly devoted to the good of human kind, your children will 
select my going to Richmond and signing that bail-bond as the 
wisest act, and will feel that it did more for freedom and humanity 
than all of you were competent to do, though you had lived to the 
age of Methuselah. 

“J ask nothing of you, then, but that you proceed to your end 
by a direct, frank, manly way. Don’t sidle off into a mild resolu- 
tion of censure, but move the expulsion which you purposed, and 
which I deserve, if I deserve any reproach whatever. All I care 
for is, that you make this a square, stand-up fight, and record your 
judgment by yeas and nays. I care not how few vote with me, 
nor how many vote against me; for I know that the latter will re- 
pent it in dust and ashes before three years have passed. Under- 
stand, once for all, that I dare you and defy you, and that I propose 
to fight it out on the line that I have held from the day of Lee’s 
surrender. So long as any man was seeking to overthrow our 
government, he was my enemy; from the hour in which he laid 
down his arms, he was my formerly erring countryman. So long 
as any is at heart opposed to the national unity, the Federal author- 
ity, or to that assertion of the equal rights of all men which has 
become practically identified with loyalty and nationality, I shall 
do my best to deprive him of power; but, whenever he ceases to 
be thus, I demand his restoration to all the privileges of American 
citizenship. I give you fair notice, that I shall urge the re-enfran- 
chisement of those now proscribed for rebellion so soon as I shall 
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feel confident that this course is consistent with the freedom of the 
blacks and the unity of the Republic, and that I shall demand a re- 
call of all now in exile only for participating in the Rebellion, when- 
ever the country shall have been so thoroughly pacified that its 
safety will not thereby be endangered. And so, gentlemen, hop- 
ing that you will henceforth comprehend me somewhat better than 
you have done, I remain, ' 
“Yours, 


“Horacrk GREELEY. 
“New York, May 23, 1867.” 


The meeting of the “Olu was held at the time appointed, and 
continued in session for nearly four hours. Two hundred mem- 
bers were present. The following resolutions were moved : — 


“Whereas, It is declared in the articles of association of the Union League 
Club, that ‘the primary object of the association shall be to discountenance 
and rebuke, by moral and social influences, all disloyalty to the Federal goy- 
ernment,’ and that ‘to that end the members will use every proper means in 
public and private’; and 

“Whereas, Jefferson Davis has been known by all loyal men as the ruling 
spirit of that band of conspirators who urged the Southern States into rebel- 
lion; as the chief enemy of the Republic, not more from the position which he 
occupied in the Rebel Confederacy than from the vindictive character of his 
official acts and utterances during four years of desolating civil war; and as one 
who knew of, if he did not instigate, a treatment of prisoners of war unwar- 
ranted by any possible circumstances, unparalleled in the annals of civilized 
nations, and which, there is abundant evidence to prove, was deliberately de- 
vised for the purpose of destroying them; and 

“Whereas, Horace Greeley, a member of this Club, has seen fit to become 
a bondsman for this man, whose efforts were for many years directed to the 
overthrow of our government; therefore 

“ Resolved, That this Club would do injustice to its past record, and to the 
high principle embodied in its articles of association, should it fail to express 
regret that one of its members had consented to perform an act of this nature. 

“ Resolved, That this Club, while ready and anxious to vindicate the law of 
the land, cannot forget that there is also a sense of public decency to which it 
must defer; and that no one of its members, however eminent his services may 
have been in the cause of liberty and loyalty, can give aid and comfort to Jef- 
ferson Davis without offering a cruel insult to the memory of the thousands of 
our countrymen who perished, the victims of his ambition. 

“Resolved, That the Union League Club disapprove of the act of Horace 
Greeley, in becoming the bondsman of Jefferson Davis. 

‘Resolved, That these resolutions be published in the newspapers of this 
sity, and that a copy of them be sent to Mr. Greeley.” 
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These resolutions were not adopted. The following was pro- 
posed, and received a majority of the votes of those present; — 


“Resolved, That there is nothing in the action of Horace Greeley, relative 
to the bailing of Jefferson Davis, calling for proceedings in this Club” 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Horace Greeley upon poetry and the poets—He objects to being enrolled among_the poets 
—His advice to a country editor—His religious opinions—Upon marriage and divorce 
—His idea of an American college—How he would bequeath an estate—How he be- 
came a protectionist—Advice to ambitious young men—To the lovers of knowledge— 
To young lawyers and doctors—To country merchants—How far he is a politician—A 

toast—Reply to begging letters. 


From a great heap of clippings, which have been accumulating 
for many years, I select a few which throw light upon the charac- 
ter of the man, 


HIS PECULIAR OPINIONS RESPECTING PORTRY 


One of Mr. Greeley’s lectures is upon poetry and poets, and it 
contains some opinions so curious and original that I insert an 
outline of it: — 


“ All men, he said, are born poets; not that he meant to imply that every 
cradle held an undeveloped Shakespeare, —far from it. But it was not the 
less true that young children were poets. The child who thought the stars 
were gimlet-holes to let the glory of heaven through, was a poet. The un- 
corrupted child instinctively perceives the poetic element in nature. Every 
close observer must have noticed how naturally the unschooled child -comes 
to talk poetically. Emerson says the man who first called another a puppy or 
an ass was a poet, discerning in those animals the likeness of the individual, 
symbolic of his moral nature. ~ Imagination and the poetic element are ever 
most fertile in the youth, whether of men or nations, and to this might be 
ascribed that wild extravagance of our popular stories, — of the land being so 
fertile that if you planted a crow-bar overnight, in the morning it would be 
sprouting forth iron spikes and tenpenny nails, or of the pumpkin-vine that 
grew so fast that it outran the steed of the astonished traveller. The English- 
man was so fenced in by forms and rules and conventionalities, that the poetic 
element was choked out of him. Hence, the English poets were more appre- 
ciated in America than in England, and there were more Aimericans who read 
Scott and Byron, and, he believed, Shakespeare, than there were Englishmen. 

“The most vulgar error of a vulgar mind, with respect to poetry, was the 
confounding it with verse, or with even rhyme. Fond mothers would take 
from some secret drawer the cherished productions of her children, imagining 


that because they were in rhyme they were therefore poetry, when indeed 
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there was no more poetry in them than in an invitation to pass the baked po 
tatoes. To the fresh, unhackneyed soul, rhyme was as repulsive as a fools- 
cap and bells. Many of the best poems were not written metrically. Bun- 
yan’s Pilgrim’s Progress was the epic of Methodism, but he wrote hideous 
doggerel when he attempted verse, as the introduction to that work proved. 
There can scarcely be a surer proof that a youth has ceased to be a poet than 
when he begins torhyme. Yet the poet of our day must be a vassal to the 
onerous rule. A wild colt of a young bardling will now and then spurn the 
yoke, as Donald Clark did, and Walt Whitman is doing; but the latter, though 
he had received the commendation of one of our greatest poets, would never 
receive sufficient notice from the critics to be knocked in the head by a vol- 
ume of the Edinburgh Review. 

“The Book of Job the lecturer considered the simplest, grandest, as well as 
oldest of pastoral poems. David, the warrior-king, had bequeathed to us 
psalms in which were to be found a more fitting interpretation of our aspira- 
tions and spiritual needs than in all the religious poets of the intervening ages. 
He reigns King of Psalmody till time shall be no more. 

“Of Greek poetry Mr. Greeley said he had no right to say much., The 
Greek epic held substantially the place of the modern novel. Greek life, 
as depicted by Homer, was rude and stern, and not distinguished for its vir- 
tues. About the merit of Homer’s poems, it might be imprudent to contradict 
the verdict of scholars who ranked them so high, but he would secretly cher- 
ish his oWn opinion. Where was the youth, in England or this country, who 
sought a translation of the Iliad for amusing reading? There were ten copies 
of the Arabian Nights read for one of Homer. Still, we must be grateful to 
the epic for originating tragedy. Eschylus was the lineal child of Homer. 

“Of the Romans the lecturer said that they were never a poetic people. 
They had Horace, an Epicurean, philosophizing in verse; Juvenal, a biting 
satirist; Virgil, a weaver of legendary lore,—but the compositions of these 
writers smell of the land, while from the Augustan age to Dante there was 
nothing worth reading. One must be as devout a Catholie as Dante to enjoy 
his Inferno. f 

“ Proceeding to the consideration of English poetry, Mr. Greeley had noth- 
ing to say in favor of Chaucer or Spenser. Whoever, he asked, sat down to 
read them otherwise than as a task? For his part, he voted the Faerie Queene 
abore. Let the gathering dust bury it out of sight. 

“Shakespeare he did not love, because of his Toryism, but was not insensi- 
ble to his wonderful genius. His puns were, in the lecturer’s opinion, mostly 
detestable, and his jokes sorry. He was an intense Tory. No autocrat born 
in the purple had a more thorough contempt for the rabble. With Shake- 
speare only the court cards counted. His world was bounded by the fogs of 
London and the palace of Whitehall. He must have heard Raleigh and Drake, 
and other adventurous spirits, who had visited America, talk of the New 
World, and yet he never referred to any portion of it, except in that inaccu- 
rate allusion ‘the still-vexed Bermoothes.’ He was no friend of the people. 
He saw in the million only the counters wherewith kings and nobles pluyec 
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their games, and he did not recognize the possibility of their becoming auy- 
thing else. Mr. Greeley would not say which was the greater poet, but he 
would say that Milton was the better man. There was not a single passage it 
'+ Shakespeare which did his manhood such honor as Milton’s two sonnets on 
his blindness. | 

“ Of the English poets, after Milton and prior to the present century, Pope 
alone was deserving of mention. Not that he was a poet at all, but a very 
respectable philosopher. Of Goldsmith, Thomson, Gray, Young, Cowper, it 
might be said that they were not poets, but essayists and sermonizers. They 
have produced nothing which mankind could not well spare. Let them qui- 
etly sink into oblivion. 

“Mr. Greeley gave Burns the praise of having written true poetry, after the 
age had been satiated with a heap of mediocre or worthless verse. In his 
poems might be found the fitting answer of the dumb millions to the taunts 
and slurs of Shakespeare. 

“Of the present poetical era Keats was the morning star. Byron held the 
highest place among modern poets, though the influence of much that he had 
written was bad. As Goethe could not have modelled his Mephistopheles 
on Byron’s life, it had been said that Byron must have modelled his life on 
Goethe’s Mephistopheles. Byron’s life has never yet been properly written, 
and it would indeed be a difficult task to write a life of him that would suit 
the Sunday schools. 

“Coleridge, Rogers, Southey, Campbell, — with the exception of 6ne or twe 
little poems of each, —literature, the lecturer thought, could spare them all. 
Wordsworth was a remarkable instance of tenacity. He began his poetical 
life with a theory, and, though possessed of no remarkable powers, he per- 
sisted in his theory, and finally conquered his critics. The credit of that 
theory, however, was not so much due to Wordsworth as to Mrs. Hemans, 
whose poetry Mr. Greeley greatly praised. 

“Of Hood he spoke in high terms. Tennyson he lauded warmly, instan- 
cing the In Memoriam, The Princess, and Maud as foremost among the gems 
of English literature. 

“Of Robert Browning he said the reading public knows too little. “Even in 
England he startled some of his judicious friends by saying that he was not 
inferior to Tennyson. He especially indicated the Blot #1 the Scutcheon, 
Pippa Passes, and Paracelsus as among the best poems of the century. Eliz- 
abeth Barrett Browning, the wife of Robert, received due praise from Mr. 
Greeley, especially for her poem of Aurora Leigh.’ 


& 


HE OBJECTS TO BEING ENROLLED AMONG THE POETS. —— HORACE GREE- 
LEY TO ROBERT BONNER. 


“New York, February, 1859. 
“Mr. Bonner: —I perceive by your Ledger that you purpose to 
publish a volume (or perhaps several volumes) made up of poems 


. 
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not contained in Mr. Dana’s Household Book of Poetry, and I 
heartily wish success to your enterprise. There are genuine poems 
of moderate length which cannot be found in that collection, ex- 
cellent as it palpably is, and superior in value, as I deem it, to any 
predecessor or yet extant rival, There are, moreover, some gen- 
uine poets whose names do not_figure in Mr. Dana’s double index; 
and I thank you for undertaking to render them justice; only take 
care not to neutralize or nullify your chivalrous championship by 
burying them under a cartload of rhymed rubbish, such as my 
great namesake plausibly averred that neither gods nor men can 
abide, and you will have rendered literature a service and done 
justice to slighted merit. 

“But, Mr. Bonner, be good enough — you must — to exclude me 
from your new poetic Pantheon. I have no business therein, — no 
right and no desire to be installed there. I am no poet, never was 
Gn expression), and never shall be. True, I wrote some verses in 
my callow days, as I presume most persons who can make intelli- 
gible pen-marks have done; but I was never a poet, even in the 
mists of deluding fancy. All my verses, I trust, would not fill one 
of your pages; they were mainly written under the spur of some 
local or personal incitement, which long ago passed away. Though 
in structure metrical, they were in essence prosaic: they were 
read by few, and those few have kindly forgotten them. Within 
the last ten years I have been accused of all possible and some im- 
possible offences against good taste, good morals, and the common 
weal, —I have been branded aristocrat, communist, infidel, hypo- 
crite, demagogue, disunionist, traitor, corruptionist, &., &e., — but 
I cannot remember that any one has flung in my face my youthful 
transgressions in the way of rhyme. Do not, then, accord to the 
malice of my many enemies this forgotten means of annoyance. 
Let the dead rest! and let me enjoy the reputation which I covet 
and deserve, of knowing poetry from prose, which the ruthless res- 
urrection of my verses would subvert, since the undiscerning ma- 
jority would blindly infer that J considered them poetry. Let me 
up! . “ Thine, 

“Horace GREELEY,” 
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HORACE GREELEY’S ADVICE TO A COUNTRY EDITOR. 
: “New York, April 3, 1860. 

“Friexp Frercuer:—I have a line from you, informing me that 
you are about to start a paper at Sparta, and hinting that a line 
from me for its first issue would be acceptable. Allow me, then, 
as one who spent his most hopeful and observant years in a coun- 
try printing-office, and who sincerely believes that the art of con- 
ducting country (or city) newspapers has not yet obtained its ulti- 
mate perfection, to set before you a few hints on making up an 
interesting and popular gazette for a rural district like yours. 

“T. Begin with a clear conception, that the subject of deepest 
interest to an average human being is himself; next to that, he is 
most concerned about his neighbors. Asia and the Tongo Islands 
stand a long way after these in his regard. It does seem to me 
that most country journals are oblivious as to these vital truths. 
Tf you will, so soon as may be, secure a wide-awake, judicious cor- 
respondent in each village and township of your county, —some 
young lawyer, doctor, clerk in a store, or assistant in a post-office, 
—who will promptly send you whatever of moment occurs in his 
vicinity, and will make up at least half your journal of local matter 
thus collected, nobody in the county can long do without it. Do 
not let a new church be organized, or new members be added to ~ 
one already existing, a farm be sold, a new house be raised, a mill 
be set in motion, a store be opened, nor anything of interest to a 
dozen families occur, without having the fact duly though briefly 
chronicled in your columns. If a farmer cuts a big tree, or grows 
a mammoth beet, or harvests a bounteous yield of wheat or corn, 
set forth the fact as concisely and unexceptionably as possible. In 
due time, obtain and print a brief historical and statistical account 
of each township, — who first settled in it, who have been its prom- 
inent citizens, who attained advanced years therein, &c. Record 
every birth as well as every marriage and death. In short, make 
your paper a perfect mirror of everything done in your county 
that its citizens ought to know; and, whenever a farm is sold, try 
to ascertain what it brought at previous sales, and how it has been 
managed meantime. One year of this, faithfully followed up, will 
fix the value of each farm in the county, and render it as easily de- 
termined as that of a bushel of corn. 

“TT, Take an earnest and active, if not a leading, part in the 
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advancement of home industry. Do your utmost to promote not 
only an annual county Fair,. but town Fairs as well. Persuade 
each farmer and mechanic to send something to such Fairs, though 
it be a pair of well-made shoes from the one or a good ear of corn 
from the other. If any one undertakes a new branch of industry 
in the county, especially if it be a manufacture, do not wait to be 
solicited, but hasten to give him a helping hand. Ask the people 
tc buy his flour, or starch, or woollens, or boots, or whatever may 
be his product, if it be good, in preference to any that may be 
brought into the county to compete with him. Encourage and aid 
him to the best of your ability. By persevering in this course a 
few years, you will largely increase the population of your county 
and the value of every acre of its soil. 

“TIT. Don’t let the politicians and aspirants of the county own 
you. They may be clever fellows, as they often are; but, if you 
keep your eyes open, you will see something that they seem blind 
to, and must speak out accordingly. Do your best to keep the 
number of public trusts, the amount of official emoluments, and the 
consequent rate of taxation other than for common schools, as low 
as may be. Remember that—in addition to the radical righteous- 
ness of the thing — the tax-payers take many more papers than the 
tax-consumers. 

“T would like to say more, but am busied excessively. That you 
may deserve and achieve success is the earnest prayer of 


“Yours, trul 
ih “ Horace GREELEY, 
“Tribune Office, New York.” 
? 


HIS RELIGIOUS OPINIONS. 
“New York, Sunday, February 10, 1855. 

“Mo tHE Eprror oF THE CHRISTIAN AMBASSADOR: — ; 

“My Dear Str:—I find in your issue of this date an extract 
from the Rome Excelsior, asserting that I am .not a Universalist. to 
which you have appended an explicit denial. I could have wished 
that no necessity for such denial had arisen, and I am very sure 
that the Excelsior intended to state the truth. Yet its assertion, 
on whatever incidental expression or conversation it may have 
been based, is certainly erroneous. I have for thirty years ear- 
nestly hoped and believed that our Father in heaven will, in his 
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own good time, bring the whole human race into a state of willing 
and perfect reconciliation to himself and obedience to his laws, — 
consequently one of complete and wnending happiness. But as to 
the time when and the means whereby this consummation is to be 
attained, I have no immovable conviction; though my views have 
generally accorded nearly with those held by the Unitarian Resto- 
rationists. In other words, I jbelieve that the moral character 
‘formed in this life will be that in which we shall awake in the life 

to come, and that many die so deeply stained and tainted by lives 
of transgression and depravity, that a tedious and painful discipline 
must precede and prepare for their admission to the realms of eter- 
nal purity and bliss. I can only guess that the Excelsior’s article 
was based upon some conversation in which this exposé of my be- 
lief was prominently set forth. And yet I cannot recollect that I 
ever changed a word with its editor on the subject of theology. 

“Your statement that I am a member of Mr. Chapin’s church 
organization, and a communicant therein, impels me to-say that, 
though a member of his society from the day of his settlement 
among us, I am not technically a member of his church, but of that 
in Orchard Street, in which I was a pew-holder, until Dr. Sawyer’s 
removal from our city to Clinton, when I attached myself to the 
society which is now Mr. Chapin’s. And, believing the ordinance 
of the Lord’s Supper, as now celebrated among us, a fearful imped- 
iment to the progress and triumph of the principle of total absti- 
nence from all that can intoxicate. I have for some time past felt it 
my duty to abstain from it, awaiting and hoping for the day. when 
Christians of every name shall realize that the blood of our Saviour 
is not truly represented by the compounds of vile and poisonous 
drugs commonly sold here as wime, nor yet by any liquid essen- 
tially alcoholic, therefore intoxicating. If a few more would unite 
in this protest, we should soon have no other wine used in the Hu- 
charist than that freshly and wholly expressed from grapes, —a 
liquid no more intoxicating or poisonous than new milk or toast- 
water. And then we shall cease to hear of reformed drunkards 
corrupted and hurled back into the way of rui®by a vicious thirst 
reawakened at the communion-table. 

“Regeretting both the necessity for and the length of this ex- 
planation, I remain, Yours, 


“HorACE GREELEY. , 
“Ruy. J..M. Austin.” e 
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“Tam perfectly willing to see all social experiments tried that 
any earnest, rational being deems calculated to promote the well- 
being of the human family ; but I insist that this matter of marriage 
and divorce has passed beyond the reasonable scope of experiment. 
The ground has all been travelled over and over, —from indissolu- 
ble monogamic marriage down through polygamy, concubinage, 
easy divorce, to absolute free love, mankind have tried every possi- 
ble modification and shade of relation between man and woman. 
If these multiform, protracted, diversified, infinitely repeated ex- 
periments have not established the superiority of the union of one 
man to one woman for life,—in short, marriage,—to all other 
forms of sexual relation, then history is a deluding mist, and man 
has hitherto lived in vain. 

“But you assert that the people of Indiana are emphatically moral 
and chaste in their domestic relations. That may be: at all events, 
TI have not yet called it‘in question. Indiana is yet a young State, 
—not so old as either you or J,—and most of her adult popula- 
tion were born, and I think most of them were reared and married, 
in States which teach and maintain the indissolubility of marriage. 
That population is yet sparse, the greater part of it in moderate 
circumstances, engaged in rural industry, and but slightly exposed 
to the temptations born of crowds, luxury, and idleness. In such 
circumstances, continence would probably be general, even were 
marriage unknown. But let time and change do their work, and 
then see! Given the population of Italy in the days of the Cesars, 
with easy divorce, and I believe the result would be like that ex- 
perienced by the Roman Republic, which, under the sway of easy 
divorce, rotted away and perished, blasted by the mildew of un- 
chaste mothers and dissolute homes. 

“Tf experiments are to be tried in the direction you favor, I in- 
s st that they shall be tried fairly, — not under cover of false prom- 
ises and baseless pretences. Let those who will take each other 
ou trial; but let such unions have a distinct. name, as in Paris or 
Ilayti, and let us know just who are married (old style), and who 
have formed unions to be maintained or terminated as cireum- 
stances shall dictate. Those who choose the latter will of course 
consummate it without benefit of clergy; but I do not see how 
they need even so much ceremony as that of jumping the broom- 
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stick. ‘I'll love you so long as I’m able, and swear for no longer 
than this,’ — what need is there of any solemnity to hallow such a 
union? What libertine would hesitate to promise that much, even 
if fully resolved to decamp next morning? If man and woman are 
to be true to each other only so long as they shall each find con- 
stancy the dictate of their several inclinations, there can be no such 
crime as adultery, and mankind have too long been defrauded of 
innocent enjoyment by priestly anathemas and ghostly maledic- 
tions. Let us each do what for the moment shall give us pleasur- 
able sensations, and let all such fantasies as God, duty, conscience, 
retribution, eternity, be banished to the moles and the bats, with 
other forgotten rubbish of bygone ages of darkness and unreal 
terrors. ‘ 

“But if—as I firmly believe — marriage is a matter which con- 
cerns, not only the men and women who contract it, but the state, 
the community, mankind, —if its object be not merely the mutual 
gratification and advantage of the husband and wife, but the due 
sustenance, nurture, and education of their children, —if, in other 
words, those who voluntarily incur the obligations of parentage can 
only discharge those obligations personally ahd conjointly, and to 
that end are bound to live together in love at least until their 
youngest child shall have attained perfect physical and intellectual 
maturity, —then I deny that a marriage can be dissolved save by 
death or that crime which alone renders its continuance impossi- 
ble. I look beyond the special case to the general law, and to the 
reason which underlies that law; and I say, no couple can inno- 
cently take upon themselves the obligations of marriage until they 
Know that tney are one in spirit, and so must remain forever. If 
they rashly lay profane hands on the ark, theirs alone is the blame; 
be theirs alone the penalty! They have no right to cast it on that 
public which admonished and entreated them to forbear, but ad- 
monished and entreated in vain.” 


HIS IDEA OF AN AMERICAN COLLEGE, 
An address at the laying of the corner-stone of the People’s Col- 
lege, at Havana, in the State of New York, September 1, 1858. 
“WeLLow-Crtizens AND FRienps:— William Hazlitt, an eminent 
scholar and critic, writing some thirty or forty years since of the 
ignorance of the learned, says :— 
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“*Tearning is the knowledge of that which none but the learned know. He 
is the most learned man who knows the most of what is furthest removed from 
common life and actual observation, that is of the least practical utility, and 
least liable to be brought to the test of experience, and that, having been handed 
down through the greatest number of intermediate stages, is the most full of 
uncertainties, difficulties, contradictions. It is seeing with the eyes of others, 
hearing with their ears, and pinning our faith on their understandings. The 
learned man prides himself on the knowledge of names and dates, not of men 
and things. He does not know whether his oldest acquaintance is a knave or 
a fool, but he can pronounce a pompous lecture on all the principal characters 
in history. He knows as much of what he talks about as a blind man does 
of colors.’ 


“Such is the learning which the People’s College is intended to 
supplant; such the ignorance which it is designed to dispel; such 
the reproach which it is intended to remove. 

“As one of the early and earnest, if not very efficient advocates ~ 
of this College, allow me to state briefly the ideas and purposes 
which animated the pioneers in the enterprise of which we to-day 
celebrate the preliminary triumph. 

“T, The germinal idea of the People’s College affirms the neces- 
sity of a thorough and appropriate education for the practical man 
in whatever department of business or industry. The farmer, me- 
chanic, manufacturer, engineer, miner, Wc., &c., needs to understand 
thoroughly the materials he employs or moulds, and the laws which 
govern their various states and transmutations, In other words, a 
thorough mastery of geology, chemistry, and the related sciences, 
with their applications, is to-day the essential basis of fitness to lead : 
or direct in any department of industry. This knowledge we need 
seminaries to impart, seminaries which shall be devoted mainly, 
or at least emphatically, to Natural Science, and which shall not re- 
quire of their pupils the devotion of their time and mental energies 
to the study of the dead languages. I am not here to denounce or 
disparage a classical course of study. I trust and have no doubt 
that facilities for pursuing such a course will be afforded and im- 
proved in this institution. I only protest against the requirement 
of, application to, and proficiency in, the dead languages of all col- 
lege students, regardless of the length of time they may be able to 
devote to study, and of the course of life they meditate. A clas- 
sical education may be very appropriate, even indispensable, for the 
embryo lawyer or clergyman, yet not at all suited to the wants of 
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the prospective farmer, artisan, or engineer. We want a seminary 
which recognizes the varying intellectual needs of all our aspiring 
youth, and suitably provides for them. We want a seminary 
which provides as fitly and thoroughly for the education of the 
‘captains of industry,’ as Yale or Harvard does for those who are 
dedicated to either of the professions. 

“TT. Weseek and meditate a perfect combination: of study with 
labor. Of course, this is an- enterprise of great difficulty, destined 
to encounter the most formidable obstacles from false pride, natural 
indolence, fashion, tradition, and exposure to ridicule. It is-deplor- 
ably true that a large portion, if not even a majority, of our youth 
seeking a liberal education addict themselves to study in order that 
they may escape a life of manual labor, and would prefer not to 
study if they knew how else to make a living without downright 
muscular exertion, but they do not; so they submit to be ground 
through academy and college, not that they love study or its intel- 
lectual fruits, but that they may obtain a livelihood with the least ~ 
possible sweat and toil. Of course, these will not be attracted by 
our programme, and it is probably well for us that they are not. 
But I think there is a class — small, perhaps, but increasing — who 
would fain study, not in order to escape their share of manual labor, 
but to qualify them to perform their part in it more efficiently and 
usefully ; not in order to shun work, but to qualify them to work — 
to better purpose. They have no mind to be made drudges, but 
they have faith in the ultimate elevation of mankind above the ne- 
cessity of life-long, unintermitted drudgery, and they aspire to do 
something toward securing or hastening that consummation. They 
know that manual labor can only be dignified or elevated by ren 
dering it more intelligent and efficient, and that this cannot be so 
long as the educated and the intellectual shun such labor as fit snly 
for boors. ; 

“ Our idea regards physical exertion as essential to human devel- 
opment, and productive industry as the natural, proper, God-given 
sphere of such exertion. Exercise, recreation, play, are well enough 
in their time and place; but work is the divine provision for devel- 
oping and strengthening the physical frame. Dyspepsia, debility, 
and. a hundred forms of wasting disease are the results of ignorance 
or defiance of this truth. The stagnant marsh and the free, pure 
running stream aptly exemplify the disparity in health and vigor 
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between the worker and the idler. Intellectual labor, rightly di- 
rected, is noble, —far be it from me to disparage it, — but it does 
not renovate and keep healthful the physical man. To this end, we 
insist, persistent muscular exertion is necessary, and, as it is always. 
well that exercise should have a purpose other than-exercise, every 
human being not paralytic or bed-ridden should bear a part in 
manual labor, and the young and immature most of all. The brain- 
sweat of the student, the tax levied by study on the circulation 
and the vision, are best counteracted by a daily devotion of a few 
hours +o manual labor. 

_ ‘Moreover, there are thousands of intellectual, aspiring youth 
who are engaged in a stern wrestle with poverty, — who have no 
relatives who can essentially aid them, and only a few dollars and 
their own muscles between them and the almshouse. These would 
gladly qualify themselves for the highest usefulness; but how shall 
they? If they must give six months of each year to teaching, or 
some other vocation, in order to provide means for pursuing their 
studies through the residue of the year, their progress must be slow 
indeed. But bring the study and the work together, —let three 
or four hours of labor break up the monotony of the day’s lessons, 
—and they may pursue their studies from New Year’s to Christmas, 
and from their sixteenth year to their twenty-first respectively, 
should they see fit, without serious or damaging interruption. I 
know that great difficulties are to be encountered, great obstacles 
surmounted, in the outset; but I feel confident that each student 
of sixteen years or over, who gives twenty hours per week to man- 
ual labor at this College, may earn at least one dollar per week from 
the outset, and ultimately two dollars, and in some cases three dol- 
lars per week by such labor. How welcome an accession to his 
scanty means many a needy student would find this sum I need 
not insist on, And when it is considered that this modicum of la- 
bor would at the same time conduce to his health, vigor, and phys- 
ical development, and tend to qualify him for usefulness and inde- 
pendence in after life, I feel that the importance and the beneficence 
of the requirement of manual labor embodied in the constitution of 
this College cannot be overestimated. 

“TI. Another idea cherished by the friends of this enterprise 
was that of justice to woman. They did not attempt to indicate 
nor to define woman’s sphere, — to decide that she ought or ought 
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not to vote or sit on juries, —to prescribe how she should dress, 
nor what should be the limits'of her field of life-long exertion. 
They did not assume that her education should be identical with 
that of the stronger sex, nor to indicate wherein it should be pecu- 
liar; but they did intend that the People’s College should afford 
equal facilities and opportunities to young women as to young 
men, and should proffer them as freely to the former as to the lat- 
ter, allowing each student, under the guidance of his or her parents, 
with the counsel of the faculty, to decide for him or herself what 
studies to pursue and what emphasis should be given to each. 
They believed that woman, like man, might be trusted to deter- 
mine for herself what studies were adapted to her needs, and what 
acquirements would most conduce to her own preparation for and 
efficiency in the duties of active life. They held the education of 
the two sexes together to be advantageous if not indispensable to 
both, imparting strength, earnestness, and dignity to woman, and 
grace, sweetness, and purity to man. They believed that such 
commingling in the halls of learning would animate the efforts and 
accelerate the progress of the youth of either sex, through the influ- 
ence of the natural and laudable aspiration of each to achieve and 
enjoy the good opinion of the other. They believed that the mere 
aspect of a college whereto both sexes are welcomed as students 
would present a strong contrast to the naked, slovenly, neglected, 
ungraceful, cheerless appearance of the old school colleges, which 
would furnish of itself a strong argument in favor of the more gen 
erous plan. I trust this idea of the pioneers will not be ignored 
by their successors, 

“Friends, a noble beginning has here been made; may the enter- 
prise be vigorously prosecuted to completion. To this end, it is 
necessary that means should be provided, —that the wealthy of 
their abundance and the poorer according to their ability should 
contribute to the founding and endowment of the noble institution 
whose corner-stone we have just laid. Let each contribute who 
can, and a seminary shall here be established which shall prove a 
blessing, and the parent of kindred blessings, to your children and 
your children’s children throughout future time.” 
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WHAT HE WOULD DO IF HE HAD A LARGE ESTATE TO BEQUEATH. 


“To THE EpITOR oF THE NEW YorRK TRIBUNE: — 


““Srr:— An unmarried man, who has passed the meridian of life, who has 
gained his plum, and made provision for the attendants who have served him 
diligently through the summer of life, feels desirous of making the best use of 
the substance he may leave, and would ask as a-special favor of the editors (in 
whom he has the utmost confidence) what disposition it is best to make of it 
Please reply through the medium of your journal, and oblige, 

“A Constant READER.” 


“REPLY. 


“T. If we had ‘a plum’ to dispose of, and were as unfettered in 
its disposition as our ‘reader’ would séem to be, we would, first of 
all things, establish in this city a Universal Free Intelligence Office, 
—that is, an office to which any person or company in any part of 
the world might freely apply for laborers in any capacity, and to 
which persons of each sex and of whatever capacity or condition 
might freely apply at all times for work. At this office let the 
names of all who want employment be duly inscribed, stating, 
1. What they know how to-do well; 2, What they would prefer 
to do; 3. What wages will satisfy them; and 4. Where they may 
be seen or addressed when not at the office, and at what hour of 
each day they will call at said office until engaged. Here let also 
the names of all who want teachers, clerks, copyists, farmers, gar- 
deners, laborers, cooks, nurses, seamstresses, &c., be inscribed in 
another set of books, setting forth their respective locations, re- 
quirements, and what they are willing to pay, and to whom refer- 
ence may be made in the city with regard to their character and 
responsibility. Such an office, wherein all who want work and all 
who want workers should be brought freely into communication 
with each other, would, at a cost of less than $10,000 per annum, 
save the poor the $100,000 or over that they now pay to Intelli- 
gence Offices, and serve them ten times as well as these do or can, 
It would add largely to the industrial efficiency of our country, by 
reducing the sum of involuntary idleness to a minimum, and send 
back to the cornfields and meadows which need them, thousands 
of youth who now idly, wastefully, perilously haunt our pave- 
ments, hoping to be employed as clerks, copyists, teachers, &c., 
when there is no demand for their services in any such capacity. 

“TI. If our ‘reader’ does not incline to the good work above in- 
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dicated, or is able to do that and something more, or his kind pur- 
pose is emulated by some one else who has wealth at command, 
we would earnestly urge the importance of establishing a Free 
~ University, — not one wherein aspiring youth may be educated at 
others’ cost, but one wherein youth of either sex may earn their 
own tuition and subsistence during the years, few or many, which 
they may see fit to devote to study. This country should have at 
least one hundred seminaries to which any youth eager to learn 
and willing to work might repair at any time after his or her fif 
teenth year, and there, alternating from work to study daily, being 
eredited for his work, and charged for his room, tuition, and board, 
remain two, four, or six years, and find a small balance in his favor 
on making up his account-when preparing to leave. One person, 
being specially energetic and skilful, might pay his way by three 
hours’ work per day; others might have to work five to insure the 
same result; but so long as food, clothing, shelter, &c., are the 
product of human muscles, it ought to be easy for those who desire 
to study, yet have no other means than their own God-given fac- 
ulties, to acquire a thorough education, paying for it as they re- 
ceive it. We have in our State an embryo of such a seminary in 
‘The People’s College’ (for further information, address Amos 
Brown, Havana, N. Y.),; and there are some kindred beginnings in 
Illinois, Kansas, and other quarters. Let our ‘Constant Reader’ 
make himself familiar with these, and, if none of them proves satis- 
factory, let him, or some one like him, establish a better. What- 
ever faults may be developed in this or that plan, or its execution, 
the idea of self-supporting education is a noble one, and will yet be 
realized, And, if there only were fifty colleges in which youth 
who aspire to knowledge, but are unblessed (or uncursed) with 
property, could pursue a thorough course of study, and: pay their 
way throughout by their own labor, we believe they would all be 
filled with students within a year. ‘It is the first step that costs’; 
and when one such institution shall have been established, and 
shall have proved that study and labor are by no means incompat- 
ible, the other forty-nine will easily and rapidly follow. Will not 
our ‘Constant Reader,’ and other constant or occasional readers, be 
moved to do something toward this great and necessary work of 
rendering the highest and most thorough education accessible te 
the poorest youth, so that they be willing to work for it?” 
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HOW HE BECAME A ‘ PROTEOTIONIST.” 


From an address on taking the chair as President of the “ Amer- 
ican Institute,” in 1866:— 

“Tt is now more than thirty-four years since I, a minor and a 
stranger in this city, had my attention drawn to a notice in the 
journals that the friends of protection to American industry were 
to meet that day in convention at the rooms of the American In- 
stitute, — said Institute being then much younger than, though not 
so obscure as, I was. I had no work, and could find none: s0, feel- 
ing a deep interest in and devotion to the cause which that con- 
vention was designed to promote, I attended its sittings; and this 
was my first introduction to the*American Institute; which I have 
ever since esteemed and honored, though the cares and labors of a 
busy, anxious life have not allowed me hitherto to devote to its 
meetings the time that I would gladly have given them. ; 

“T recur to the fact that I was drawn to the American Institute 
by my interest in and sympathy with the cause of protection to 
home industry. From early boyhood I had sat at the feet of Hez- 
ekiah Niles and Henry Clay and Walter Forward and Rollin C. 
Mallory, and other champions of this doctrine, and I had attained 
from a perusal of theirs and kindred writings and speeches a most 
undoubting conviction that the policy they commended was emi- 
nently calculated to impel our country swiftly and surely onward 
through activity and prosperity to greatness and assured well- 
being. I had studied the question dispassionately, —for the jour- 
nals accessible to my boyhood were mainly those of Boston, then 
almost if not quite unanimously hostile to protection; but the argu- 
ments they combated seemed to me far stronger than those they 
advanced, and I early became an earnest and ardent disciple of the 
school of Niles and Clay. I could not doubt that the policy they 
commended was that best calculated to lead a country of vast and 
undeveloped resources, like ours, up from rude poverty and depen- 
dence, to skilled efficiency, wealth, and power. And the convic- 
tions thus formed have been matured and strengthened by the 
observations and experience of subsequent years. Thus was I 
attracted to the rooms and the counsels of the American Institute.” 
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HIS ADVICE TO AMBITIOUS YOUNG MEN, 


“¢T want to go into business,’ is the aspiration of our young 
men; ‘can’t you find me a place in the city?’ their constant in- 
quiry. ‘Friend,’ we answer to many, ‘the best business you car 
go into you will find on your father’s farm, or in his workshop. If 
you have no family or friends to aid you, and no prospect opened 
to you there, turn your face to the Great West, and there build up 
a home and fortune. But dream not of getting suddenly rich by 
speculation, rapidly by trade, or anyhow by a profession: all these 
avenues are choked by eager, struggling aspirants, and ten must be 
trodden down in the press, where one can vault upon his neighbor’s 
shoulders to honor or wealth. Above all, be neither afraid nor 
ashamed of honest industry; and if you catch yourself fancying 
anything more respectable than this, be ashamed of it to the last 
day of your life. Or, if you find yourself shaking more cordially 
the hand of your cousin the congressman than of your uncle the 
blacksmith, as such, write yourself down an enemy to the princi- 
ples of our institutions, and a traitor to the dignity of humanity.’” 


TO THE LOVERS OF KNOWLEDGE, 


.“ Avoid the pernicious error that you must have a profession, — 
must be a clergyman, lawyer, doctor, or something of the sort, — 
in order to be influential, useful, respected; or, to state the case in 
its best aspect, that you may lead an intellectual life. Nothing of 
the kind is necessary, —very far from it. If your tendencies are 
intellectual, — if you love knowledge, wisdom, virtue, for them- 
selves, you will grow in them, whether you earn your bread by a 
profession, a trade, or by tilling the ground. Nay, it may be 
doubted whether the farmer or mechanic, who devotes his leisure 
hours to intellectual pursuits from a pure love of them, has not 
some advantages therein over the professional man. He comes to 
his book at evening with his head clear. and his mental appetite 
sharpened by the manual labors, taxing lightly the spirit or brain; 
while the lawyer, who has been running over dry books for prece- 
dents, the doctor, who has been racking his wits for a remedy 
adapted to some new modification of disease, or the divine, who, 
immured in his closet, has been busy preparing his next sermon, 
may well approach the evening volume with faculties jaded and 
palled.” 
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TO YOUNG LAWYERS AND DOCTORS. 


“ Qualify yourselves at college to enlighten the farmers and mechanies 
among whom you setile in the scientific principles and facts which un- 
derlie their several vocations. The great truths of geology, chemis- 
try, &., &e., ought to be well known to you when your education 
is completed, and these, if you have the ability to impart and eluci- 
date them, will make you honorably known to the inhabitants of 
any county wherein you may pitch your tent, and will thus insure 
you a subsistence from the start, and ultimately professional em- 
ployment and competence. Qualify yourself to lecture accurately 
and fluently on the more practical and important principles of Nat- 
ural Science, and you will soon find opportunities, auditors, cus- 
tomers, friends. Show the farmer how to fertilize his fields more 
cheaply and effectively than he has hitherto done,— teach the 
builder the principles and more expedient methods of heating and 
ventilation, — tell the mason how to correct, by understanding and > 
obeying nature’s laws, the defect which makes a chimney smoke 
at the wrong end, —and you need never stand idle, nor long await 
remunerating employment.” 


TO COUNTRY MERCHANTS, 


“The merchant’s virtue should be not merely negative and ob- 
structive, —it should be actively beneficent. He should use oppor- 
tunities afforded by his vocation to foster agricultural and mechan- 
1cal improvement, to advance the cause of education, and diffuse 
the principles, not only of virtue, but of refinement and correct taste. 
He should be continually on the watch for whatever seems calcu- 
lated to instruct, ennoble, refine, dignify, and benefit the community 
in which he lives. He should be an early and generous patron of 
useful inventions and discoveries, so far as his position and means 
will permit. He should be a regular purchaser of new and rare 
books, such as the majority will not buy, yet ought to read, with 
a view to the widest dissemination of the truths they unfold. If 
located in the country, he should never visit the city to replenish 
his stock, without endeavoring to bring back something that will 
afford valuable suggestions to his customers and neighbors. If 
these are in good part farmers, and no store in the vicinity is de- 
voted especially to this department, he should be careful to keep a 
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supply of the best ploughs and other implements of farming, as 
well as. the choicest seeds, cuttings, &c., and those fertilizing sub- 
stances best adapted to the soil of his township, or most advan- _ 
tageously transported thither; ‘and those he should be very willing 
to sell at cost, especially to the poor or the penurious, in order to 
encourage their general acceptance and use. Though he make no 
profit directly on the sale of these, he is indirectly but substantially 
benefited by whatsoever shall increase the annual production of 
his township, and thus the ability of his customers to purchase and 
consume his goods. The merchant whose customers and neighbors 
are enabled to turn off three, five, seven, or nine hundred dollars’ 
worth of produce per annum from farms which formerly yielded 
but one or two hundred dollars’ worth, beyond the direct consump- 
tion of their occupants, is in the true and safe road to competence 
and wealth if he knows how to manage his business. Every wild 
wood or waste morass rendered arable and fruitful, every field 
made to grow fifty bushels of grain per acre where but fifteen or 
twenty were formerly realized, is a new tributary to the stream of 
his trade, and so clearly conducive to his prosperity.” 


IN WHAT SENSE HE CONSIDERS HIMSELF A POLITICIAN. 


“Tf the designation of politician is a discreditable one, I trust I 
have done nothing toward making it so. If to consider not only 
what is desirable, but what is possible as well, —if to consider in 
what order desirable ends can be attained, and attempt them in 
that order, —if to seek to do one good so as not to undo another, 
— if either or all of these constitute one a politician, I do not shrink 
from the appellation.” 


HORACE GREELEY’S TOAST, SENT TO A “KNOW-NOTHING” BANQUET. 


“The Comrades of Washington, — Let. us remember that, while 
the ‘foreigners’ Montgomery and Pulaski died gloriously, fighting 
for our freedom, while Lafayette, Hamilton, and Steuben proved 
nobly faithful to the end, the traitor Arnold and the false ingrate 
Burr were sons of the soil, — facts which only prove that virtue is 
bounded by no geographical limits, and treachery peculiar neither 
to the native nor the immigrant.” 
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HIS REPLY TO A BEGGING LETTER. 


To THE Eprror oF THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE: — 


My Drar Sir:—The young gentlemen of the Philologian Literary So- 
ciety of the Masonic College request me to tender their sincere regards to 
you and ask if you will be so kind as to donate to them a copy of the Weekly 
Tribune. The Society consists of fifty students, who are anxious to form, for 
their sole benefit, a reading-room in their hall. 

“While we all abhor your principles, we respect you as a talented and hon- 
orable foe; and your paper would be cheerfully welcomed in our hall, not for 
the principles which it advocates, but for the ability with which they are 
promulgated. Be assured, sir, that we will all feel under many obligations if 
you will make us such a present. With gratitude and respect, 

“S. C. H., Corresponding Secretary. 

“LExincTOoN, Mo., January 80, 1855.” 


SREP DY 

“Mr. Szcrerary:— Among those ‘principles’ which you say 
you abhor, this one is prominent, namely, that God having wisely 
and benignly ordered his universe that Something can never be ac- 
quired for Nothing,— that ‘so much for so much’ is the eternal 
and immutable law, — man should conform his conduct to this be- 
neficent law. The robber, the swindler, the beggar, the slave- 
holder, all vainly suppose that there is some other way of acquir- 
ing and enjoying the products of other men’s labor than by paying 
for it; but God says no, and he will be obeyed. Steal, cheat, beg, 
or enslave as you may, you can at best but postpone payment, — 
it will at last be exacted with fearful usury. In short, as there is 
no other proper way, so there is no other way so cheap, when we 
desire aught that is produced by the labor of others, as to fork over 
the needful, —lay it right down on the nail. You will see, there- 
fore, that those detested principles, which you are at liberty hence- 
forth to abhor more than ever, forbid my complying with your 


delicately worded request. 
. “Error Trreune.” 


HIS REPLY TO ANOTHER,— A, B. TO HORACE GREELEY. 


“Dar Sir:—In your extensive correspondence, you have undoubtedly 
secured several autographs of the late distinguished American poet, Edgar A 
Poe. If so, will you please favor me with one, and oblige, 


“ Yours, respectfully, 
“A. B.’ 
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HORACE GREELEY TO A. B. 


“Dear Str: —J happen to have in my possession but one auto- 
graph of the late distinguished American poet, Edgar A. Poe. It 
consists of an I. O. U., with my name on the back of it. It cost 
me just $50, and you can have it for half price. 


“Yours, 
“ Horacr GREELEY,” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


HORACE GREELEY NOMINATED FOR THE PRESIDENCY. 


Tue history of the Convention which met at Cincinnati on the 
1st of- May, 1872, is fresh in the recollection of every reader, and 
need not be repeated here. I am glad that it is so. Not a word 
of this volume was written for the purpose of promoting Mr. 
Greeley’s political advancement. Indeed, I never supposed that 
so outspoken a person could be nominated to an important execu- 
tive office. I may also confess that I heard of his nomination to 
the presidency with regret ; for, now that the great prosperity of 
“ The Tribune” places the editor more at ease than he has usually 
been, I have indulged the hope that he would at last be able to 
realize the dream of thirty years, and go a-fishing. It is only 
necessary to place on record here the final proceedings of the Con- 
vention which resulted in the nomination of Horace Greeley for 
the presidency. 

On the morning of the third day, Mr. Horace White, editor 
of “ The Chicago Tribune,” and Chairman of the Committee on 
the Platform, reported an address and twelve resolutions, both of 
which were adopted by the Convention with unanimity and en- 
thusiasm. 


THE ADDRESS. 


The Administration now in power has rendered itself guilty of 
wanton disregard of the laws of the land, and of usurping powers 
not granted by the Constitution; it has acted as if the laws had 
binding force only for those who are governed, and not for those 
who govern. It has thus struck a blow at the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Constitutional government and the liberties of the citi- 
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The President of the United States has openly used the powers 
and opportunities of his high office for the promotion of personal 
ends.. : 

He has kept notoriously. corrupt and unworthy men in places of 
power and responsibility, to the detriment of the public interest. 

He has used the public service of the Government as a machinery 
of corruption and personal influence, and has interfered, with 
tyrannical arrogance, in the political affairs of States and munici- 
palities. 

He has rewarded with influential and lucrative offices men who 
had acquired his favor by valuable presents, thus stimulating 
demoralization of our political life by his conspicuous example. 

He has shown himself deplorably unequal to the tasks imposed 
upon him by the necessities of the country, and culpably careless 
of the responsibilities of his high office. 

The partisans of the Administration, assuming to be the Repub- 
lican party, and controlling its organization, have attempted to 
justify such wrongs, and palliate such abuses, to the end of main-- 
taining partisan ascendency. 

They have stood in the way of necessary investigations and 
indispensable reforms, pretending that no serious fault could be 
found with the present administration of public affairs, thus seek- 
ing to blind the eyes of the people. 

They have kept alive the passions and resentments of the late 
civil war, to use them for their own advantage ; they have resorted 
to arbitrary measures, in direct conflict with the organic law, in- 
stead of appealing to the better instincts and latent patriotism of 
the Southern people, by restoring to them those rights the enjoy- 
ment of which is indispensable to a successful administration of 
their local affairs, and would tend to revive a patriotic and hopeful 
national feeling. 

They have degraded themselves and the name of their party, 
once justly entitled to the confidence of the nation, by a base syco- 
phancy to the dispenser of the Executive power and patronage, 
unworthy of republican freemen; they have sought to silence the 
voice of just criticism, and stifle the moral sense of the people, and 
to subjugate public opinion by tyrannical party discipline. 

They are striving to maintain themselves in authority for selfish 
ends, by an unscrupulous use of the power which rightfully belongs 
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to the peuple, and should be employed only in the service of the 
country. 

Believing that an organization thus led and controlled can no 
longer be of service to the best interests of the Republic, we 
have resolved to make an independent appeal to the sober judg- 
ment, conscience, and patriotism of the American people. 


THE RESOLUTIONS. 


We, the Liberal Republicans of the United States in National 
Convention assembled at Cincinnati, proclaim the following prin- 
ciples as essential to just government : — 

First — We recognize the equality of all men before the law, 
and hold that it is the duty of Government, in its dealings with the 
people, to mete out equal and exact justice to all, of whatever 
nativity, race, color, or persuasion, religious or political. 

Second — We pledge ourselves to maintain the union of these 
States, emancipation and enfranchisement, and to oppose any re- 
opening of the questions settled by the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, 
and Fifteenth Amendments to the Constitution. 

Third — We demand the immediate and absolute removal of all 
disabilities imposed on account of the rebellion which was finally 
subdued seven years ago, believing that universal amnesty will re- 
sult in complete pacification in all sections of the country. 

Fourth — Local self-government with impartial suffrage will 
guard the rights of all citizens more securely than any centralized 
power. ‘The public welfare requires the supremacy of the civil 
over the military authority, and the freedom of person under the 
protection of the habeas corpus. We demand for the individual 
the largest liberty consistent with public order, for the State self- 
government, and for the Nation a return to the methods of peace 
and the constitutional limitations of power. 

Fifth — The civil service of the Government has become a mere 
instrument of partisan tyranny and personal ambition, and an ob- 
ject of selfish greed. It is a scandal and reproach upon free in- 
stitutions, and breeds a demoralization dangerous to the perpetuity 
of republican government. J 

Sixth — We therefore regard a thorough reform of the civil ser- 
vice as one of the most pressing necessities of the hour; that hon- 
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esty, capacity, and fidelity constitute the only valid claims to 
public employment; that the offices of the government cease to 
be a matter of arbitrary favoritism and patronage, and that publi¢ 
station shall become again a post of honor. To this end it is im- 
peratively required that no President shall be a candidate for 
re-election. 

Seventh — We demand a system of Federal taxation which shall 
not unnecessarily interfere with the industry of the people, and 
which shall provide the means necessary to pay the expenses of 
the Government, economically administered, the pensions, the in- 
terest on the public debt, and a moderate annual reduction of 
the principal thereof; and, recognizing that there are in our 
midst honest but irreconcilable differences of opinion with regard 
to the respective systems of protection and free trade, we remit 
the discussion of the subject to the people in their Congressional 
Districts, and to the decision of Congress thereon, wholly free 
from executive interference or dictation. 

Eighth — The public credit must be sacredly maintained, and 
we denounce repudiation in every form and guise. 

Ninth — A speedy return to specie payments is demanded alike 
by the highest considerations of commercial morality and hon- 
est government. 

Tenth — We remember with gratitude the heroism and sacri- 
fices of the soldiers and sailors of the Republic, and no act of ours 
shall ever detract from their justly-earned fame, or the full rewards 
of their patriotism. 

Eleventh — We are opposed to all further grants of land to rail- 
roads, or other corporations. The public domain should be held 
sacred to actual settlers. 

Twelfih — We hold that it is the duty of the Government, in 
its intercourse with foreign nations, to cultivate the fric adships of 
peace, by treating with all on fair and equal terms, regarding 
it alike dishonorable either to demand what is not right, or sub- 
mit to what is wrong. 

Thirteenth — For the promotion and success of these vital prin- 
ciples, and the support of the candidates nominated by this Con- 
vention, we invite and cordially welcome the co-operation of all 
patriotic citizens, without regard to previous affiliations. 
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The .eading candidates for the nomination were Charles Francis 
Adams of Massachusetts, Lyman Trumbull of Illinois, David 
Davis of Illinois, Horace Greeley of New York, B. Gratz Brown 
of Missouri, and Andrew G. Curtin of Pennsylvania. 

Beside these, Charles Sumner and Judge Chase were occasion- 
ally spoken of, and were the first choice of some delegates. The 
whole number of delegates was seven hundred and fourteen, and 
hence three hundred and fifty-eight votes were necessary to a 
choice. The first ballot resulted as follows: — 


Adams . 3 ; 5 - ‘ ‘ a 203 
Greeley ° ry e e ° ° ° ° 1 4 7 
Trumbull . 8 5 5 - 5 G 5 110 


Brown ; a 6 F = 5 4 a 95 
Davis ° ° ° ch ae) ° e . 924 
Curtin’ . : ; : : : : i 62 


Chase . . . fe a D . . 24 


Adams . F A : é : . : 243 
Greeley +. : - é a ee . 239 
Trumbull . 5 - a = 3 : : 148 
Davis C é c 2 c . ‘ S 81 
Brown . Z ; , 5 7 5 : 2 
Chase é ' : : 7 - ° . 1 


THIRD BALLOT. 


Adams . c A A fe A ° ‘ 264 
Greeley . 4 2 ° : . : : 258 
Trumbull . c A 7 . - A : 156 
Davis 5 5 . ° ° . . oon TES 
Brown . A 2 > : - ° : 2 


Adams . F és , ; c : é 279 
Greeley . 3 : . . eras . 251 
Trumbull . : ; : ( 4 s 141 
Davis é é A ‘ . - : ol 
Brown . - A S 5 5 
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FIFTH BALLOT. 


Adams . See ° ‘ ° ° ; 309 
Greeley . é “ . . ae ee 258 


‘Trumbull . 5 5 é Fy 4 5 2 91 
Davis 5 e ° ° ° 5 ry 30 
Brown . ° ° ° . e 5 : 2 
CUaS6. sto seen Oe a eal ae 23 


Greeley «. . ° . . . 5 . 332 
Adams . : 6 : 5 G . 5 824 


Chase : : . A . ° ° 5 32 
Trumbull . 3 > r A ° : : 19 
Davis 0 a 3 c : 5 ; c 

Palmer . 0 5 5 G 5 = = 1 


As soon as this result was announced, and even before it was 
announced, so many changes of votes took place, that the result 
was no longer doubtful. The Chairman, Hon. Carl Schurz, an- 
nounced the following : — 


Necessary to a choice Better aye oe 358 
Greeley . 5 . . . . . . 482 
Adams. : : : 5 ° ° : 187 


The Chairman accordingly declared that Mr. Greeley was the 
nominee of the Convention. The choice of a candidate for the 
Vice-Presidency being next in order, B. Gratz Brown of Missouri 
was nominated upon the second ballot. : 

Upon receiving the news of his nomination, Mr. Greeley sent 
the following telegram to Mr. Whitelaw Reid : — 


NEw YORK, May 3. 
To Whitelaw Reid, Cincinnati: — 

Tender my grateful acknowledgments to the members of the 
Convention for the generous confidence they have shown me, and 
assure them I shall endeavor to deserve it. 

Horace GREELEY 
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Lhe official notification was immediately made by letter to Mr 
Greeley, who did not at once formally respond. His acknowledg- 
ment and acceptance finally appeared in the morning papers of 
May 22. The whole correspondence was as follows : — 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 3, 1872. 

Deak Sir, — The National Convention of the Liberal Repub- 
licans of the United States have instructed the undersigned, Pres- 
ident, Vice-President, and Secretaries of the Convention, to in- 
form you that you have been nominated as the candidate of the 
Liberal Republicans for the Presidency of the United States. 
We also submit to you the Address and Resolutions unanimously 
adopted by the Convention. 

Be pleased to signify to us your acceptance of the platform and 
the nomination, and believe us, very truly yours, 


C. Scuurz, President. 
Gero. W. Juxian, Vice-President. 


Wo. E. McLean, 
Joun G. Davipson, > Secretaries. * 
J. H. Raopgs, 


Hon. Horace Greevey, New-York City. 


MR. GREELEY’S REPLY. 


New York, May 20, 1872. 


GENTLEMEN, — I have chosen not to acknowledge your letter 
of the 3d inst. until I could learn how the work of your Conven- 
tion was received in all parts of our great country, and judge 
whether that work was approved and ratified by the mass of our 
fellow-citizens. Their response has from day to day reached me 
through telegrams, letters, and the comments’ of journalists inde- 
pendent of official patronage, and indifferent to the smiles or 
frowns of power. The number and character of these uncon- 
strained, unpurchased, unsolicited utterances, satisfy me that 
the movement which found expression at Cincinnati has received 
the stamp of public ‘approval, and been hailed by a majority of 
our countrymen as the harbinger of a better day for the Republic. 

I do not misinterpret this approval as especially complimentary 
to myself, nor even to the chivalrous and justly-esteemed gentle- 

46x 7 
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man with whose name I thank your Convention for associating 
mine. I receive and welcome it as a spontaneous and deserved 
tribute to that admirable platform of principles wherein your 
Convention so tersely, so lucidly, so forcibly, set forth the convic- 
tions which impelled, and the purposes which guided, its course, -— 
a platform which, casting behind it the wreck and rubbish of 
worn-out contentions and by-gone feuds, embodies in fit and few 
words the needs and aspirations of to-day. Though thousands 
stand ready to condemn your every act, hardly a syllable of eriti- 
cism.or cavil has been aimed at your platform, of which the sul- 
stance may be fairly epitomized as follows: — 

“ First— All the political rights and franchises which Jiave 
been acquired through our-late bloody convulsion must ar 1 shall 
be guaranteed, maintained, enjoyed,.respected, evermore. 

“ Second— All the political rights and franchises which have 
been lost through that convulsion should and must be promptly 
restored and re-established, so that there shall be henceforth no 
proscribed class and no disfranchised caste within ‘the limits of 
our Union, whose long-estranged people shall re-unite and frater- 
nize upon the broad basis of universal amnesty with impartial 
suffrage. 

‘“‘ Third — That, subject to our solemn constitutional obligation 
to maintain the equal rights of all citizens, our policy should aim 
at local self-government, and not at centralization; that the civil 
authority should be supreme over the military; that the writ of 
habeas corpus should be jealously upheld as the safecuard of per- 
sonal freedom ; that the individual citizen should enjoy the largest 
liberty consistent with public order, and that there shail be no 
Federal subversion of the internal polity of the several States 
and municipalities, but that each shall be left free to enforce the 
rights and promote the well-being of its inhabitants by snch 
means as the judgment of its own people shall prescribe. 

“ Fourth — There shall be a real and not, merely a simulated 
reform in the civil service of the Republic, to, which end it is 
indispensable that the chief dispenser of its vast official patronave 
shall be shielded from the main temptation to use his powet 
selfishly by a rule inexorably forbidding and precluding his re- 
election. 

“ Fifih— That the raising of revenue, whether by tariff or 
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otherwise, shall be recognized and treated as the people’s imme- 
diate business, to be shaped and directed by them through their 
representatives in Congress, whose action thereon the President 
must neither overrule by his veto, attempt to dictate, nor presume 
to punish by bestowing office only on those who agree with him, 
or withdrawing it from those who do not. 

“ Sixth — That the public lands must be sacredly reserved for 
occupation and acquisition by cultivators, and not recklessly 
squandered on the projectors of railroads for which our people 
have no present need, and the premature construction of which 
is annually plunging us into deeper and deeper abysses of foreign 
indebtedness. 

“ Seventh — That the achievement of these grand purposes of 
universal beneficence is expected and sought at the hands of all 
who approve them, irrespective of past affiliations. 

“ Bighth — That the public faith must, at all hazards, be main- 
tained, and the national credit preserved. 

“ Ninth — That the patriotic devotedness and inestimable ser- 
vices of our fellow-citizens, who, as soldiers or sailors, upheld the 
flag and maintained the unity of the Republic, shall ever be 
gratefully remembered and honorably requited.” 

These propositions, so ably and forcibly presented in the plat- 
form of your Convention, have already fixed the attention and 
commanded the assent of a large majority of our countrymen, 
who joyfully adopt them, as I do, as the bases of a true, beneficent 
national reconstruction ; of a new departure from jealousies, strifes, 
and hates, which have no longer adequate motive or even plausi- 
ble pretext, into an atmosphere of peace, fraternity, and mutual 
good-will. In vain do the drill-sergeants of decaying organiza- 
tions flourish menacingly their truncheons, and angrily insist that 
the files shall be closed and straightened. In vain do the whip- 
pers-in of parties once vital, because rooted in the vital needs of 
the hour, protest against straying and bolting, denounce men 
nowise their inferiors as traitors and renegades, and threaten 
them with infamy and ruin. I am confident that the American 
people have already made your cause their own, fully resolved that 
their brave hearts and strong arms shall bear it on to triumph. 
In this faith, and with the distinct understanding, that, if elected, 
I shall be the President, not of a party, but of the whole people, 
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I accept your nomination in the confident trust that the masses 

of our countrymen North and South are eager to clasp hands 

across the bloody chasm which has too long divided them, forget- 

ting that they have been enemies in the joyful consciousness that 
they are, and musf henceforth remain, brethren. 
Yours gratefully, 

(Signed) Horace GREELEY. 


To Hon. Cart Scuurz, President; Hon. Grorar W. JULIAN, 
Vice-President ; and Messrs. Wa. E. McLean, Joun G. Da- 
vipson, J. H. Raopes, Secretaries, of the National Conven- 
tion of the Liberal Republicans of the United States. 
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